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ANNUAL  REPORT. 


To  the  Hon.  the  Board  of  Education: 

Gentlemen  : — The  rules  and  regulations  of  your  Board  re- 
quire the  Superintendent  to  report,  quarterly,  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Department,  and  to  recommend  such  measures  as 
he  may  deem  necessary. 

The  limited  scope  of  these  financial  reports  forbids  a  proper 
consideration  of  such  matters  as  relate  to  the  government,  in- 
struction, and  general  conduct  of  schools. 

As  these  and  other  matters  affecting  the  vital  interests  of 
the  Department  have  occupied  much  of  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  Board,  it  may  not  prove  unprofitable  to  set  forth  in  a 
report  what  its  members  have  done  to  extend  and  improve  the 
educational  advantages  bestowed  by  our  common  schools. 

GENERAL    REVIEW. 

The  school  year  1861-62  furnished,  at  its  commencement,  a 
happy  augury  of  the  prosperity  which  should  attend  our  schools 
during  that  period.  In  1852,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Funded 
Debt  set  apart,  in  various  localities  of  the  city,  three  one-hun- 
dred-vara  and  six  fiffcy-vara  lots  as  sites  for  public  schools.  The 
Board  having  possession  of  only  two  of  these  lots,  and  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  others  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  school  title, 
it  became  necessary  to  institute  a  suit  of  ejectment. 

For  many  years,  this  suit  was  dragged  along  the  mazy  ave- 
nues of  the  Courts,  until,  at  length,   through  the  persistent 
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efforts  of  the  late  City  Attorney,  seconded  by  the  unremitting 
zeal  of  the  late  Superintendent,  the  case  was  brought  before 
the  Supreme  Court  for  final  trial. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  having  been  favorable  to  the 
Board,  the  schools  came  into  possession  of  real  estate  worth 
over  $140,000. 

A  portion  of  the  lots  thus  recovered  yields  an  annual  income 
of  $1,3S0,  and  for  a  ten  years'  lease  of  one-half  of  another  lot 
located  on  Market  street,  $36,000  was  not  long  since  offered. 

The  only  suit  now  pending  against  the  Board  involves  the 
title  of  the  one-hundred-vara  lot  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Harrison  streets. 

The  other  lots  reserved  for  school  purposes,  by  the  Van 
Ness  Ordinance,  remain  in  a  somewhat  doubtful  condition. 
This  estate  consists  of  twenty-eight  fifty-varas  situated  in  va- 
rious eligible  localities  among  the  outside  lands  of  the  eity. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  ordinance,  most  of  those  who 
held  extensive  tracts  of  such  land,  entered  into  a  written  stipu- 
lation to  quietly  surrender  this  reservation,  upon  the  confin na- 
tion of  the  ordinance  by  the  Legislature. 

The  ordinance  was  confirmed  in  1S58,  and  yet  some  of  these 
parties  still  refuse  to  convey  to  the  Board  the  school  lots  lo- 
cated on  their  claims. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  lots,  which  have  now  become 
very  valuable,  were  not  taken  possession  of  and  enclosed  with 
fences,  early  in  1S58,  when  this  property  was  regarded  as  of 
little  value. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Board  has  had,  as  far  as  it  was 
practicable,  all  the  unoccupied  school  lots,  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  city  limits,  properly  enclosed. 

Among  the  important  events  of  the  year  may  be  placed  the 
graduation  of  the  first  class  in  the  Normal  School. 


This  school  was  established  in  1858  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving teachers  in  knowledge  and  professional  skill.  The 
graduating  class,  composed  of  eighteen  members,  completed  in 
December,  1S61,  a  three  years'  course  of  study,  and,  after  pass- 
ing a  strict  written  examination  of  their  attainments,  sixteen 
of  them  received  diplomas. 

Shortly  after  the  graduation  of  this  Normal  class,  the  annual 
election  of  teachers  took  place.  This  is  regarded  by  the 
teachers,  at  least,  as  a  memorable  occasion,  since,  at  that  elec- 
tion, their  salaries  were  reduced,  in  the  aggregate,  $630  83  per 
month. 

In  regulating  the  salaries  of  teachers,  the  Board  has  a  dif- 
ficult task  to  perform.  As  servants  of  the  public,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  consult  the  wishes  and  circumstances  of  the 
tax-payers,  and,  as  guardians  of  the  school  interests,  to  allow 
the  teachers  such  compensation  for  their  labor  as  will  make 
them  zealous  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

By  reducing  the  salaries,  the  Board  extricated  the  Depart- 
ment from  debt,  and  placed  the  School  Fund  in  a  sound  condi- 
tion ;  this  fact  must  be  the  apology  of  the  Board  to  those  who 
may  condemn  its  action. 

The  school  finances  were  still  further  improved  by  a  transfer 
of  $12,200  69  from  the  General  Fund  of  the  city  treasury  to 
the  School  Fund.     This  sum  had  been  unwarrantably  appro- 
priated in  1856  by  the  city,  to  pay  the  interest  then  due  on  the 
fire  and  civil  bonds. 

After  a  lapse  of  five  years,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  con- 
sented to  perform  an  act  of  tardy  justice  by  restoring  this 
money  to  the  School  Fund. 

The  Department  has  suffered  other  losses,  for  which  a  like 
indemnity  should  be  made.  For  instance,  of  the  amount  al- 
lowed in  1S55  for  the  support  of  schools,  $11,200  was  applied 


by  those  in  authority  to  a  totally  different  purpose.  Again,  in 
1857,  when  the  city  was  in  need  of  more  suitable  hospital  ac- 
commodation, the  Board  of  Education  generously  gave  the  city 
the  present  hospital  building  at  North  Beach,  in  exchange  for 
the  then  dilapidated  building  on  Greenwich  street,  which  has 
since  been  converted  into  a  school-house  at  an  expense  of  $3,500. 

In  return  for  this  generosity,  the  Supervisors  agreed  to  com- 
pensate the  School  Department  at  some  future  time,  for  the 
loss  it  sustained  in  this  exchange  of  property.  No  indemnity 
has  yet  been  made. 

The  friends  of  popular  education  will  ever  regard  as  mem- 
orable in  the  annals  of  California,  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Normal  School,  by  the  Legislature  of  1862.  All  efforts  hitherto 
made  to  secure  favorable  legislative  action  on  this  measure,  had 
failed,  until  the  Board  of  Education  of  this  city,  aided  by  the  State 
Superintendent,  the  teachers,  and  by  several  of  our  prominent 
citizens,  urgently  represented  the  great  advantages  that  would 
accrue  to  the  schools  of  the  State  from  this  institution.  As  an 
earnest  of  its  zeal  in  this  measure,  the  Board  offered  to  supply 
the  Normal  School,  provided  it  were  located  in  this  city,  with 
suitable  class-rooms,  furniture  and  apparatus.  This  school  is 
now  in  successful  operation,  and  is  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  this  city. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Normal  School,  its  advantages  have 
been  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  model  or  experimental  de- 
partment, for  which  the  Board  has  provided,  gratuitously  to  the 
State,  two  class-rooms,  and  paid  the  salary  of  one  of  the  teach- 
ers employed  therein. 

The  city  is  fully  remunerated  for  what  she  contributes  to 
the  maintenance  of  this  school,  by  the  free  tuition  which  it 
affords  to  over  one  hundred  children  of  our  citizens. 


In  view  of  its  important  results,  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  to 
mention,  in  this  connection,  the  recent  appointment  of  a  teacher 
of  writing  and  drawing  for  the  schools. 

The  instruction  now  given  in  these  important  branches  is 
thorough  and  systematic. 

The  specimens  of  penmanship  furnished  not  long  since  by 
the  different  schools,  for  the  inspection  of  the  Board,  evince  the 
care  and  skill  with  which  the  pupils  practise  this  exercise. 

The  erection  of  a  school-house  has  always  been  regarded  by 
our  community  as  a  noteworthy  event.  It  is  a  source  of  regret 
with  the  Board  that  circumstances  beyond  its  control  prevented 
the  erection,  last  year,  of  more  than  one  such  building.  This 
is  located  in  Hayes'  Valley  on  one  of  the  fifty-vara  lots  reserved 
by  the  Van  Ness  Ordinance  for  school  purposes.  The  building 
and  improvements  cost  $3,750. 

The  Board  was  not  insensible  to  the  fact  that  certain  dis- 
tricts of  the  city  have  long  felt  a  pressing  need  of  increased 
school  accommodations. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  Eighth  and 
Tenth  Districts,  and  the  frequent  complaints  of  citizens,  residing 
near  the  water  front  of  the  city,  that  their  children  could  not 
obtain  seats  in  the  neighboring  schools,  too  plainly  revealed  the 
wants  of  the  people. 

To  afford  the  relief  demanded,  the  Board  negotiated  for  the 
purchase  of  two  lots ;  one  in  the  Eighth,  and  another  in  the 
Tenth  District ;  on  these  it  was  proposed  to  erect,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  two  substantial  brick  school-houses. 

Subsequently,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Board, 
although  possessing  authority  to  purchase  school  lots,  had  not 
power  to  use  the  school  fund  in  payment. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  does  not  own  in  the  districts 
named  any  unoccupied  land  which  is  eligible  for  school  sites- 
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The  Department  has  two  resources  from  which  to  obtain  the 
lots  desired,  viz.:  one,  to  raise  the  requisite  funds  by  selling  or 
exchanging  a  certain  portion  of  its  real-estate,  the  other,  to 
obtain  legislative  authority  for  the  issuance  of  school  bonds. 

The  Department  had  issued,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  1861,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $160,000;  from  the  sale  of 
these,  former  Boards  of  Education  realized  funds  for  building 
purposes. 

During  the  past  .year,  $5,534  72  was  expended  in  enlarging 
and  renovating  various  school-houses.  This  work  of  improve- 
ment was  carried  so  far,  that  scarcely  a  school  is  to  be  found 
whose  premises  were  not  rendered  neater  and  more  attractive, 
by  painting  and  whitening  the  walls  and  fences,  grading  and 
sewering  the  yards,  erecting  substantial  brick  bulk-heads  and 
ornamental  enclosures,  and  by  supplying  the  class-rooms  with 
the  most  approved  school  furniture. 

The  frail  character  of  most  of  our  school-houses  will  always 
involve  considerable  expense  for  repairs  and  insurance;  and,  in 
fact,  the  only  fitting  apology  for  the  construction  of  some  of 
them  is  the  paucity  of  the  fund  obtainable  in  former  years  for 
building  purposes.  Happily  for  the  city,  the  day  of  cheap, 
temporary  structures  is  rapidly  passing  away.  The  architec- 
tural beauty  and  massive  proportions  of  the  buildings  newly 
erected  on  our  principal  streets,  and  the  stateliness  of  our  houses 
of  worship,  indicate  the  refinement  and  stability  of  our  society. 

In  every  country,  the  public  buildings  are  regarded  as  a 
sure  exponent  of  the  national  taste. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  be  desired  that  our  future  school  build- 
ings shall  more  creditably  reflect  the  affluence  and  enterprise  of 
the  city. 

The  Department,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  has  passed 
through  a  year  of  unabated  financial  prosperity. 
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All  demands  audited  on  the  school  fund  have  been  paid  on 
presentation  at  the  treasury.  In  consequence  of  this  cash  pay- 
ment, the  teachers  have  been  able,  notwithstanding  the  reduc- 
tion of  their  salaries,  to  realize  nearly  as  much  as  they  did  for- 
merly, when  they  were  compelled,  during  half  the  school  year, 
to  sell  their  scrip  at  a  heavy  discount. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  there  remained  to  the 
credit  of  the  school  fund  a  balance  of  $13,701  18,  after  pay- 
ment of  all  the  current  expenses  of  the  year,  and  the  liquidation 
of  the  indebtedness  of  the  former  year,  which  amounted  to 
$23,302. 

This  balance  of  $13,701  18  was  added  to  the  revenue  of 
the  present  fiscal  year. 

Among  the  last  acts  of  the  Board  was  a  liberal  appro- 
priation for  the  purchase  of  philosophical  apparatus  for  the 
High  School. 

What  little  apparatus  the  school  now  possesses  was  pur- 
chased by  the  teachers  from  the  avails  of  their  May  Festivals. 

In  concluding  this  retrospect  of  the  transactions  of  the  late 
Board,  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  refer  to  the  unprecedented  har- 
mony which  pervaded  all  its  sessions.  Its  records  will  show 
how  punctually  the  members  attended  the  meetings,  and  with 
what  unanimity  and  fidelity  they  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
Department. 

Whether  the  labors  of  that  Board  were  productive  of  essen- 
tial good  to  the  Department,  must  be  determined  at  the  schools. 
For  if  no  good  results  appear  there,  then,  indeed,  its  efforts 
were  fruitless  and  the  school  funds  were  injudiciously  expended. 
The  contrast  between  the  condition  of  the  schools  at  the  be- 
ginning and  at  the  close  of  the  last  school  year,  showed  what 
progress  had  been  made  during  that  period.     This  contrast  was 
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marked  by  the  greatly  enlarged  attendance  of  the  schools.  The 
increase  for  the  year  was  1,409  pupils,  for  whom  the  Board  had 
supplied  school-accommodations  in  the  Third,  Tenth  and 
Eleventh  Districts,  and  for  whose  instruction  twelve  additional 
teachers  were  required. 

Again,  the  classification  of  many  of  the  schools  was  im- 
proved. This  improvement  was  greatly  promoted  by  uniting 
the  Grammar  classes  of  the  Spring  Valley  and  of  the  Hyde 
Street  Schools. 

In  June  last,  the  Committee  on  Classification  reported  that 
with  but  few  exceptions,  the  schools  had  been  graded  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  prescribed  by  our  school  system. 

This  committee  spent  much  time  and  pains  in  arranging  the 
details  of  the  classification,  the  main  difficulty  of  the  task  arising 
from  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  text-books  used  by  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  same  class. 

The  Committee  on  Examination  of  Schools  were  greatly 
aided  in  their  work  by  a  special  committee  of  citizens,  who  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  assist  in  examining  the  schools. 

The  reports  of  these  committees  spoke  favorably  of  the 
manner  in  which  both  teachers  and  pupils  had  performed  their 
respective  duties — as  far  as  could  be  ascertained  by  the  results 
of  the  examination.  In  fact,  the  teachers  could  hardly  have 
failed,  last  year,  to  make  their  instruction  more  than  usually 
beneficial  to  their  classes — for  their  school-rooms  had  never 
before  been  so  fully  supplied  with  maps,  charts,  and  other  edu- 
cational appliances.  Moreover,  every  indigent  pupil  who  needed 
books  was  gratuitously  supplied  with  them  by  the  Board.  The 
demand  for  such  books  was  uncommonly  large,  owing  probably 
to  the  great  number  of  children  who,  with  their  parents,  had 
sought  refuge  here  from  the  desolating  flood  of  1861-62. 

Finding  the   "Indigent  Fund"   exhausted,  the   Grammar 
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Masters  generously  donated  to  its  relief  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
May  Festival  proceeds. 

The  quality  of  the  instruction  given  last  year  in  the  schools 
was  doubtless  improved,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  informa- 
tion and  training  imparted  in  the  Normal  School  to  the  female 
teachers — of  whom  twenty-two  had  graduated  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  were  thereafter  better  prepared  to  instruct  their 
pupils. 

During  the  period  under  review,  few  changes  took  place  in 
the  corps  of  teachers.  Among  the  few  resignations  received  by 
the  Board  were  those  of  Misses  Dempster,  Moore,  and  Alton, 
and  of  Mr.  John  Swett,  the  last  of  whom  had  for  nine  years 
been  Principal  of  the  Kincon  Grammar  School.  The  value  of 
his  services  to  the  cause  of  education  will  doubtless  be  enhanced 
in  his  new  sphere  of  duties  as  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  Department  has  cause  for  rejoicing  on  account  of  the 
uninterrupted  good  health  prevalent  in  the  schools  during  the 
year.  Few  instances  of  death  occurred,  although  the  small-pox 
was  alarmingly  prevalent  at  one  time.  The  care  taken  in  the 
schools  to  have  all  the  children  vaccinated  will  perhaps  account 
for  their  exemption  from  this  baneful  disease. 

The  Department  has  further  cause  for  rejoicing  on  account 
of  the  peace  and  prosperity  which  still  reign  in  our  midst. 
The  unhappy  civil  war  now  raging  on  the  other  side  of  this 
continent  has  somewhat  diverted  the  attention  of  the  North  and 
West  from  their  public  schools.  Thousands  of  teachers  have 
closed  their  schools  and  entered  the  army.  Here,  however, 
we  have  been  permitted  to  ply  our  usual  avocations  as  in  times 
of  peace — whilst  our  schools  have  been  left  undisturbed  by 
sounds  of  strife. 
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Though  far  remote  from  the  theatre  of  war,  both  teachers 
and  pupils,  animated  by  the  sentiment  of  patriotism,  have, 
throughout  the  Department,  cheerfully  contributed  to  the  aid 
of  the  Sanitary  Fund. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  return  to  the  members  of  the  Board 
my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  their  courtesy  aud  kindness 
in  assisting  me  in  the  performance  of  my  public  duties,  in  the 
discbarge  of  which,  I  have  had,  at  all  times,  the  hearty  coope- 
ration of  most  of  the  teachers. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  all  the  schools,  during  last 
year,  was  8,204.  In  1S61,  the  entire  enrollment  was  6,617, 
which,  deducted  from  the  number  first  given,  shows  that  the 
school  attendance  of  last  year  exceeded  that  of  1861  by  1,587. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  a  fact  which,  like  this,  so  plainly 
indicates  an  increasing  interest  in  education  and  a  healthy  de- 
velopment of  our  school  system. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled, 
the  daily  average  and  the  per  centage  of  attendance  in  all  the 
schools,  during  the  last  five  years : 


Years. 

Enrolled. 

Daily  Average  Attendance. 

Per  Cent,  of  Attendance. 

1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 

5,273 
6,201 
6,108 
6,617 
8,204 

2,521 
2,S29 

2,837 
3,377 
3,794 

82.8 
90.1 
90.2 

Deducting  the  number  of  scholars  whose  names  were  regis- 
tered twice  on  account  of  transfer  from  one  school  to  another, 
the  number  enrolled  in  1862  would  be  7,635;  in  1861,  6,309, 
and  in  1860,  5,734.  The  number  of  transfers  made  in  1858 
and  in  1859  cannot  at  present  be  ascertained.     The  smallness 
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of  the  daily  average  attendance,  compared  with  the  number 
enrolled,  would  lead  some  to  suppose  that  the  seats  in  the 
schools  are  seldom  more  than  half  occupied.  But  such  a  sup- 
position would  be  incorrect,  as,  by  actual  count,  there  are  only 
4,705  seats  in  all  the  schools. 

In  some  school-houses,  there  are  in  fact  more  pupils  than 
there  are  even  seats,  since  it  frequently  happens  that  three 
primary  scholars  are  squeezed  into  the  space  originally  designed 
for  two. 

Some  of  the  recitation-rooms  in  our  school-houses  are  so 
small  that  a  portion  of  the  class  have  to  sit  on  long  benches 
placed  around  the  room,  and,  as  often  as  a  writing  exercise  oc- 
curs, the  pupils  are  compelled  to  take  turns  in  occupying  the 
desksv 

Considering  the  scanty  school  accommodations  furnished  by 
the  city,  it  seems  strange  that  so  many  as  8,204  children  and 
youths  should  have  been  admitted  to  the  schools,  during  one 
year.  In  Chicago,  the  whole  number  of  different  pupils  en- 
rolled during  the  year  1861  was  16,441,  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  7,595.  That  city,  like  our  own,  suffers  for  want  of 
school-houses.  It  is  often  asked  how  many  pupils  actually  be- 
long to  the  schools,  to  which  some  reply  by  naming  the  daily 
attendance,  whilst  others  give  the  number  enrolled.  The  sta- 
tistics furnished  by  the  school  records  fail  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  enquiry,  although  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  full  and  accurate  information  be  had  on  the  subject.  The 
law  requires  the  Board  of  Education  to  report,  annually,  the 
amount  of  money  that  will  be  required  to  maintain  the  schools 
during  the  succeeding  year.  In  accordance  with  such  report, 
the. annual  school  tax  is  levied.  There  should,  therefore,  be 
some  reliable  standard  by  which  to  determine  what  educational 
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facilities  the  city  will  require  during  each  succeeding  year  ; 
otherwise,  there  will  be  either  a  surplus  or  a  deficiency  in  the 
school  fund  at  the  close  of  every  fiscal  year. 

The  oldest  and  best  regulated  school  departments  in  our 
country,  in  making  their  estimates  of  the  revenue  required  to 
support  their  schools,  take  as  a  basis  of  calculation  the  average 
enrollment  of  pupils.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  the 
School  Reports  of  various  cities,  will  illustrate  this: 


Years. 

Cities. 

Average 
Enrollin't. 

Aver.  Daily 
Attendance. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance 

Expndtrs. 

Cost  per 
Pupil. 

1861 

Boston 

26,46S 
8,217 

15,606 
6,144 

4,  JO  3 

24,152 
7,595 

14,624 
5,730 
3,794 

91.1 
92.3 

93.7 

92. 

88.1 

398,282 

106,4S6 

190,057 

105,518 

93,425 

15  03 

1861 

Chicago 

12  96 

1862 
1859 

St.  Louis 

12  17 
27  17 

1861-2 

San  Francisco. 

21  71 

The  column  of  expenditures  in  this  table  embraces  all  the 
expenses  of  the  different  school  departments  Darned,  excepting 
only  the  cost  of  school-houses.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  daily 
attendance  is  considerably  less  than  the  average  enrollment, 
and  that,  as  the  latter  represents  the  actual  number  of  pupils 
belonging  to  the  schools,  the  cost  of  tuition  is  therefore  rightly 
based  on  this  enrollment. 

The  column  marked  Per  Cent,  shows  the  comparative  merit 
of  the  school  attendance  in  the  various  cities.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  in  making  this  comparison,  that  this  Depart- 
ment has  been  in  existence  only  eleven  years — and  that,  during 
the  most  of  this  period,  the  unsettled  state  of  our  society  has 
lessened  greatly  the  efficiency  of  the  school  system. 

Whilst  it  is  apparent  that  the  school  attendance  here  is  not 
so  regular  as  it  is  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union, 
still  we  have  sufficient  cause  for  self-congratulation  in  the  fact 
that  our  schools  fall  so  little  below  the  highest  standard  of  ex- 
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cellence  in  this  regard.  A  serious  impediment  to  regularity 
of  attendance,  was  formerly  created  by  the  condition  of  the 
streets,  especially,  in  the  sparsely  settled  portions  of  the  city, 
where  there  were  few  or  perhaps  no  sidewalks.  And  even  now, 
during  a  severe  and  protracted  rainy  season,  many  of  our  streets 
are  so  deep  with  mud  that  parents,  solicitous  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  their  young  children,  frequently  detain  them  from 
school.  Some  of  the  cities  named  in  the  table  have,  within 
the  past  few  years,  put  into  operation  a  state  law  which  makes 
it  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  send  his  child  to  school,  if  it  be  of 
proper  age  and  be  not  otherwise  suitably  employed.  Truant 
officers  there  daily  take  their  rounds  in  quest  of  vagrant  youths, 
who  are  compelled,  when  discovered  in  suspicious  circum- 
stances, to  account  satisfactorily  for  their  absence  from  school. 
The  salutary  influence  of  such  a  law  is  needed  in  our  commu- 
nity, but,  as  a  preliminary  to  its  successful  operation,  more 
ample  school  accommodations  are  first  required,  and,  in  the 
next  place,  the  Industrial  School  should  be  made  more  ca- 
pacious. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  State  to  provide  the  means  of  edu- 
cation for  every  child  within  its  borders.  Where  this  has  been 
done  and  the  education  given  has  been  thorough  and  practical, 
there  have  the  succeeding  generations  displayed  higher  intelli- 
gence, purer  morality  and  greater  wealth  than  were  character- 
istic of  their  predecessors. 

That  our  community  is  not  insensible  to  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation, is  proved  by  the  crowded  condition  of  many  of  the 
schools.  This  is  the  more  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  in- 
ducements for  parents  to  avail  themselves  of  their  children's 
services,  are  perhaps  greater  here  than  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  globe. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Principals  of  the  various  schools: 
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The  per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  several  departments  of 
the  schools  was  as  follows : 

High  School,  93§  per  cent. 

Grammar  Schools,  87  per  cent. 

Primary  Schools,  S6f  per  cent. 

The  whole  number  of  tardinesses  in  all  the  schools  during 
the  year  was  34,330.  The  tardinesses  in  the  Chicago  District 
Schools,  during  1861,  was  39,000,  or  4.95  for  each  pupil.  In 
our  schools,  the  tardinesses  amounted  to  4.50  for  each  pupil. 

To  check  this  evil  of  tardiness,  which  cannot  fail  to  impair 
the  efficiency  of  our  school  system,  more  stringent  measures 
should  be  adopted  to  enforce  greater  punctuality  of  attendance 
on  the  part  of  pupils. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  that  some  of  the 
schools  are  much  more  irregularly  attended  than  others.  This 
is  owing  mostly  to  the  deficient  accommodations  afforded  by 
the  school-houses  located  in  the  most  populous  districts  of  the 
city,  as,  the  children  being  deprived  of  comfortable  seats  in 
such  schools,  their  parents  do  not  suffer  them  to  remain  there 
long. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  seats,  the  ex- 
tent of  accommodation  afforded  by  the  schools — and,  also,  the 
cost  of  tuition: 
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During  the  last  year,  the  Department  employed  ninety-one 
teachers,  whose  salaries  amounted  to  $76,578  77,  not  including 
the  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  of  the  Industrial  School.  This 
sum  divided  by  4,303,  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging 
to  all  the  schools,  gives  $17  19  as  the  annual  cost  per  pupil  for 
instruction.  Including  incidental  expenses,  the  cost  was  $21  71 
for  each  pupil  belonging,  or  $24  62  for  each  one  in  the  daily 
average  attendance.  Table  3  shows  the  cost  of  tuition  in  some 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union.  When  we  consider  the 
high  prices  of  living  and  the  cost  of  materials  of  all  kinds  pre- 
vailing here,  and  compare  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  this  State 
with  those  obtainable  in  other  states  and  countries,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  tuition  costs  about  one-third  more 
per  pupil  in  our  schools  than  it  does  in  the  public  schools  of 
Boston.  If  a  like  comparison  be  instituted  between  the  cost  of 
instruction  in  private  schools  here  and  in  those  of  other  cities, 
we  shall  consider  the  rates  of  tuition  charged  here  as  exorbi- 
tant, unless  we  make  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  heavier 
school  expenditures  incident  to  the  mere  difference  of  locality. 
The  most  flourishing  academies  in  our  midst  charge  from  $8  to 
$10  a  month,  according  to  the  studies  pursued  by  each  pupil. 
The  economy  of  a  public  school  system  of  instruction,  provided 
it  be  not  less  sound  and  practical  than  an  academic  education, 
is  made  very  apparent  by  the  facts  given  in  Table  No.  4. 

That  the  instruction  given  in  the  public  schools  is  excellent, 
both  in  quality  and  extent,  would  seem  to  be  probable,  at  least, 
as  teachers  nowhere  else  in  the  State  receive  higher  salaries 
than  they  do  in  this  city,  or  have  to  undergo  so  thorough  an 
examination  of  their  qualifications  for  teaching. 

As  the  matter  of  teachers'  salaries  is  often  agitated  in  this 
community,  the  following  table  will  enable  those  interested  in 
the  subject  to  compare  the  amount  of  compensation  paid  here 
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with  that  allowed  to  teachers  by  other  school  departments: 

Chicago.  Principal.!  Boston.  Principal.  I       Assistant. 

High  School $1,500  High  School $2,S00       $2,400 

Grammar  School 1,200  Grammar  School..  2,000  500 

Primary  School 400|Primary  School 500|  400 

There  are  twenty  male  and  seventy-two  female  teachers  em- 
ployed in  our  schools.  As  the  latter  receive  about  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  amount  paid  for  salaries,  any  sensible  reduction  of 
our  current  school  expenditures  must  seriously  affect  the  pecu- 
niary interests  of  these  ladies.  Compared  with  the  salaries 
paid  elsewhere,  the  compensation  awarded  here  to  the  female 
teachers  is  proportionately  greater  than  that  of  the  males,  and 
yet,  the  cost  of  living  here  being  nearly  equal  for  both  sexes, 
the  females  do  not,  therefore,  enjoy  a  proportionate  advantage 
from  their  salaries.  Various  have  been  the  plans  and  expe- 
dients adopted  by  different  Boards  of  Education  to  reduce  the 
expenditures  of  the  Department  to  the  lowest  amount  at  all 
compatible  with  the  educational  wants  of  the  city.  At  times, 
the  schools  have  been  kept  closed  until  our  citizens  or  their 
children  became  clamorous  for  their  re-opening.  At  other 
times,  many  of  the  school  buildings  have  been  suffered  to  be- 
come almost  untenantable  for  want  of  repairs  and  improve- 
ments, although  the  schools  were,  meanwhile,  teeming  with 
children. 

With  a  view  to  a  retrenchment  of  expenses,  the  Board,  at 
the  commencement  of  last  year,  cut  down  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  to  ordinary  living  rates.  On  a  former  occasion,  a  simi- 
lar reduction  was  effected  by  abolishing  the  Intermediate  grade 
in  the  schools,  and  thus  leaving  the  present  Grammar  and 
Primary  grades,  in  the  latter  of  which,  teachers  received  lower 
salaries  than  were  paid  to  the  teachers  of  the  former  Interme- 
diate Department. 
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The  expense  of  tuition  in  different  schools,  as  shown  in 
Table  No.  4,  varies  with  the  size  and  accommodations  of  the 
school-houses.  The  advantage  of  economy  is  decidedly  with 
the  larger  buildings,  where  fewrer  Principals  are  required  and  a 
larger  attendance  of  pupils  can  be  secured  than  in  the  smaller 
houses. 

SCHOOL   CENSUS. 
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Second    District 
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Third  District 
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Fourth    District 
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88 
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Fifth  District 

189 
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38 

Sixth  District ... 

685 

378 

92 

235 

152 

64 

Seventh  District 

765 

520 

27 

193 

274 

146 

Eighth    District 

1346 

986 

82 

530 

339 

237 

Ninth    District 

1523 

1172 

148 

498 

460 

222 

Tenth    District 

3267 

2210 

214 

1019 

782 

419 

Eleventh  District.  .  . . 

1068 

691 

46 

392 

100 

173 

Twelfth  District 

490 

265 

31 

264 

56 

64 

Totals 1 

3,:*5S 

9059 

898 

4604 

3139 

1989 

Children  born  in  California 

!■•:.•>  -j 

L29 

181 

L92 

1  >«';it    ;itid    1  hunt)              .  .  . 

•A2 

Blind 

.)•■> 

The  above  statistics  were  collected  last  November,  by  tour 
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Marshals,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  as  required  by 
law. 

The  semi-annual  apportionment  of  the  State  School  Fund  is 
based  on  the  School  Census,  from  which  source  the  schools  of 
this  county  derive,  annually,  about  $14,000. 

The  law  of  the  State  allows  children  to  attend  the  public 
schools  at  the  age  of  four  years  and  to  remain  therein  until 
eighteen  years  old,  except  in  this  county,  where  the  agejorad- 
mission  is  limited  to  six  years.  According  to  the  last  census 
returns,  there  were,  in  this  city,  last  November,  23,315  chil- 
dren and  youths  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  whom  all 
under  six  and  over  eighteen  years  are,  by  law,  debarred  school 
privileges.  The  census  does  not  show  the  number  of  children 
between  four  and  six  years.  The  number  under  four  years  of 
age  being  9,059,  we  might  fairly  estimate  the  number  sought 
as  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  number  last  given,  or  2,264.  The 
number  under  six  years  will  then  be  about  11,000. 

Unless  our  population  diminishes  rapidly  during  the  next 
few  years,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  11,000  children 
will  seek  an  education  in  the  schools  of  this  city.  If  this  sup- 
position be  rational,  the  future  wants  of  this  Department  may 
well  be  imagined,  especially  when  we  know  that  our  school- 
houses  will  seat  only  4,574  pupils,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
children  already  of  school  age. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  nearly  2,000  of 
this  age  should  not  attend  school,  or  that  3,139  pupils  should 
be  found  in  the  private  schools.  Apart  from  the  superior  ad- 
vantages offered  by  some  of  the  private  schools,  especially 
where  classical  instruction  is  given,  there  is  one  prominent 
cause  of  their  large  attendance.  It  is  that  the  children  between 
four  and  six  years  of  age,  who  are  excluded  from  the  public 
schools,  on  account  of  their  tender  age,  have  given  rise  to  nu- 
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merous  infant  schools,  in  which  they  receive  that  culture  which 
our  common  school  system  regards  as  falling  rather  within  the 
sphere  of  parental  duty. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  School  Census  of  1861 : 


SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

TAKEN    OCTOBER    31ST,     1861. 
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1st  District. 

Ill 

573 

28 

859 

268 

131 

84 

1373 

2d  District.  . 

2149 

1288 

90 

2181 

659 

600 

264 

3528 

3d  District.. 

276 

223 

7 

295 

63 

47 

69 

506 

4th  District . 

800 

404 

42 

746 

251 

165 

152 

1246 

5th  District. 

195 

116 

4 

193 

39 

57 

28 

315 

6th  District. 

634 

361 

49 

628 

250 

114 

114 

1044 

7th  District. 

737 

436 

97 

607 

208 

187 

105 

1270 

8th  District. 

L119 

764 

56 

1083 

431 

224 

157 

1939 

9th  District. 

L419 

10S5 

280 

1427 

404 

318 

230 

2784 

10th  District 

3867 

1847 

370 

2820 

830 

869 

594 

6084 

11th  District 

889 

341 

32 

653 

2S1 

47 

159 

1262 

12th  District 

460 

179 

14 

342 

200 

18 

50 

653 

Total 13 

,316 

7( 

317 

1069 

11,834 

3884 

2777 

2006 

22,002 

Total   number  of  Blind 15 

Total  number  of  Deaf  and  Dumb 23 

Total  number  of  Colored 259 

Total  Dumber  of  ( Ihinese 1 9B 

Total  number  of  Orphans 285 

The  increase  in  the  entire  juvenile  population,  List  year, 
was  1,312;  in  the  public  school  attendance  720,  and  in  the  at- 
tendance of  private  schools,  :!(;•_>. 
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FINANCES. 


Financial 
Year. 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

School    Houses 

Sinking  Fund 

and 

Interest. 

General 
Expenses. 

Total. 

1857-58 
185S-59 
1859-60 
1860-61 
1861-62 

$62,300   13 
73,559   12 

74,476   75 
72,656  94 

77,787  77 

$21,000    36 
12,800    82 
39,891    05 
67,906    60 
12.811    10 

$  9,331    25 

9,382    11 

19,188    95 

22,059    22 

27,131    66 

$17,176  69 
15,958  50 
19,428  25 
24,341  42 
16,S37    82 

$109,800    43 
111,700    55 
152,985    00 
186,964    18 
134,568    35 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that  the  school  expendi- 
tures for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $52,395  S3  less  than  those  of 
the  preceding  year.  Justice  to  the  Board  of  1860-61,  how- 
ever, makes  it  necessary  to  state  that  this  diminution  was  mainly 
owing  to  the  small  disbursements  made  from  the  school  fund, 
last  year,  for  building  purposes.  Casting  out  of  the  calculation 
the  appropriations  made  for  building,  and  the  redemption  of 
school  bonds,  the  expenditure  for  the  latter  not  being  under  the 
control  of  the  Board,  the  other  ordinary  expenses  for  1861-62 
were  $2,372  77  less  than  those  of  1860-61.  Those  who  gauge 
the  efficiency  of  all  public  corporations  solely  by  the  smallness 
of  their  expenditures,  are  in  duty  bound  to  award  to  this  Board 
some  credit  for  economy — and  yet  this  economy  was  not  se- 
cured by  shortening  the  sessions  of  the  schools  or  by  diminish- 
ing the  corps  of  teachers.  On  the  contrary,  the  schools  were 
kept  open  ten  months  and  seven  days  during  last  year  and  were, 
meanwhile,  attended  by  1,587  more  pupils  than  were  present 
the  previous  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1861-62,  the  School  Fund 
showed  a  balance  of  $13,701  LS  to  its  credit.  The  surplus 
would  have  been  $37,003  18,  had  not  $23,302  been  required  to 
extinguish  the  floating  school  debt  of  1861.  The  funded  debt 
of  the  Department  was  incurred  in  the  erection  of  school- 
houses.  On  this  subject,  the  last  annual  report  of  the  City  and 
County  Auditor  gives  the  following  information  : 
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Year. 

Bonds  Issued. 

When  Payable. 

Amount  of 
Sinking  Fund. 

Interest. 

1854 
1S60 
1861 

$  60.000 
75,000 
25,000 

1S66 
1870 
1870 

$  5,000 
5,000 
2,250 

$  3,010 
6,500 
2,500 

$160,000 

$12,250 

$12,010 

There  is  now  in  the  city  treasury  to  the  credit  of  these 
bonds  the  sum  of  $60,000,  so  that  the  actual  amount  of  bonds 
to  be  redeemed  may  be  put  at  $100,000.  The  Treasurer  is 
required  by  law  to  set  aside  annually  a  certain  sum  for  the  re- 
demption of  these  bonds  and  the  payment  of  interest  accruing 
thereon. 

The  amount  set  aside  last  year  for  this  purpose  was 
$25,191  25,  of  which  sum  but  $5,000  was  applied  to  the  re- 
demption of  the  bonds  of  1860.  To  provide  for  the  cancella- 
tion of  these  bonds  at  maturity,  $7,500  must  be  set  apart 
annually. 

CURRENT    EXPENSES  FOR  1861-62. 

Teachers'  Salaries $  77,04.".  58 

Janitors'    Salaries 3,615  00 

School  Marshals 500  00 

Clerk 1,500  00 

Carpenters 1,181   00 

Repairs 5,534  72 

Lights 3  ".  90 

Water 319  00 

Furniture  and  Supplies 3,7{ 

Printing  and  Stationery 606  28 

Rents.   1,899  76 

Fuol 1,134  06 

Insurance ~-"    : ' 

Labor,  &c 2,307  94 

Total $101,191  GO 

The  disbursements  from  the  school  fund  for  the  past  two 
quarters  of  the  present  fiscal  year  amounted  to  859,299  71. 
The  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  quarter 
was  $SS,679  3S,  all  of  which  was  available  for  the  use  of  the 
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Department  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  This  amount 
will  be  increased  by  the  next  July  apportionment  of  the  State 
School  Fund,  and  by  the  receipts  from  poll  taxes.  Allowing  a 
reasonable  amount  for  contingencies,  it  is  safe  to  anticipate  a 
surplus  of  $40,000  in  the  school  fund  at  the  close  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

As  this  surplus  will  be  added  to  the  school  revenue  of  1S63- 
64,  a  very  material  reduction  of  the  next  school  assessment  may 
be  made,  unless  the  Board  shall  be  compelled  to  retain  the  usual 
tax-rate,  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  building  purposes. 

Although  there  is  no  precedent  for  creating  a  building  fund 
in  any  other  way  than  by  the  sale  of  school  bonds,  yet  the  loss 
that  might,  at  this  time,  attend  such  a  sale,  would  seem  to  jus- 
tify the  Board  in  deviating,  in  this  instance,  from  the  practice 
of  its  predecessors.  The  reduction  of  the  school  tax,  as  sug- 
gested, will  always  be  involved  in  considerable  difficulty,  so 
long  as  the  Board  shall  be  compelled  to  determine  the  rate  of 
taxation  required  for  the  support  of  schools,  without  previously 
knowing  the  amount  of  the  assessment  roll,  on  which  its  cal- 
culation must  be  based. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF   SCHOOLS. 

In  our  plan  of  classification,  there  are  three  grades  of  schools 
mentioned,  viz. :  Primary,  Grammar  and  High. 

The  Evening  and  Normal  Schools  form  a  separate  class. 

The  Primary  Schools  are  divided  into  five  classes,  each  con- 
taining fifty  pupils;  the  Grammar  Schools  into  five  classes  of 
forty  pupils  each,  and  the  High  School  into  four  classes,  each 
comprising  about  thirty  pupils. 

In  all  the  schools,  there  are  forty-nine  Primary,  thirty-one 
Grammar  and  four  High  School  classes,  to  each  of  which  a  spe- 
cific course  of  instruction  is  assigned.     The  regular  class-pro- 
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motions  are  made  at  the  close  of  every  school  year.  In  this 
plan  of  classification,  it  is  contemplated  that  a  child  who  enters 
the  lowest  class  Primary  at  six  years  of  age,  and  continues 
regular  in  attendance  and  faithful  in  study,  will,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  five  years,  graduate  to  the  Grammar  Department,  and 
that,  at  the  end  of  a  similar  probationary  period,  he  will 
graduate  to  the  High  School,  which  he  may  leave  with  the 
honors  of  graduation,  on  completing  his  twentieth  }rear. 

The  time  allowed  for  completing  the  full  course  of  study  in 
the  schools  of  some  other  cities  is  as  follows : 


Cities. 

Primary. 

Grammar. 

High. 

Total. 

Boston 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

3  years 

3 

3 

4  years 

4 

4 

3  years 

3  " 

4  " 

10  years 

10  " 

11  " 

Apart  from  the  unusual  length  of  time  required  to  complete 
the  course  of  study,  there  are  other  defects  in  the  classification 
of  our  schools. 

These  defects  are  mainly  attributable  to  the  sparse  popula- 
tion surrounding  some  of  our  schools,  which  cannot  therefore 
secure  the  material  required  by  the  graded  system.  In  such 
schools,  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  higher  classes 
of  the  proper  size,  that  promotions  should  be  made  from  lower 
classes  not  of  the  next  succeeding  grade.  The  teacher,  in  such 
a  case,  finding  his  pupils  widely  different  in  capacity  and  ad- 
vancement, and,  generally,  varying  in  age,  is  compelled  to  di- 
vide his  classes  into  a  number  of  small  sections,  each  of  which 
must  pursue  a  different  course  of  study.  The  only  alternative 
left  to  the  teacher,  is  to  assimilate  the  studies  of  the  class  by 
adapting  his  instruction  to  the  attainments  of  the  least  advanced 
pupils.     These  mixed  classes,  when  in  charge  of  Grammar  mas- 
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ters,  should  not  be  required  to  conform  strictly  to  the  course  of 
study  laid  down  for  the  first  class,  Grammar  grade,  nor  should 
they  be  expected  to  pass  the  written  examination  for  promotion 
to  the  High  School. 

The  following  schedule  of  classes  and  their  grades  may  be 
serviceable  to  the  Committee  on  Classification: 


SCHOOLS. 

GRAMMAR 
1st.        2d.        3d. 

GRADES. 
4th.     5th. 

1st. 

PRIMARY  GRADES 
2d.        3d.        4th. 

5th. 

Union  Street 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Mason  Street 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bush  Street 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

] 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Powell   Street 

1 

1 

O 

1 

3 

Greenwich  Street . . 

1 

1 

2 

Sutter  Street 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Harrison  and  4th  Sts. 

1* 

2 

1 

2 

Montgomery  Street. 

1 

1 

1* 

1* 

1 

1 

Spring  Valley 

Hyde  Street 

1  * 

1* 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Market  Street 

2* 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Evening  Schools. . . 

not 

gra 

ded. 

1 

Colored 

not 

classified. 

*  These  classes  are  not  fully  graded. 

The  duplicate  classes  found  in  several  schools  have  proved 
of  some  advantage,  as  by  promoting  to  a  higher  class  those  of 
the  greatest  advancement  in  the  duplicate  classes,  and  \)y  form- 
ing another  class  out  of  those  remaining,  a  more  perfect  or- 
ganization was  secured  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

Scholars  classified  in  this  manner  can  easily  be  taught  to- 
gether, without  making  it  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  divide 
his  time  and  instruction  between  several  sections  of  a  class.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  ad- 
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vantage  of  duplicate  classes,  that  in  a  properly  graded  school  such 
classes  will  seldom,  if  ever,  appear.  A  grave  and  radical  defect 
has  always  existed  in  many  of  the  Primary  classes,  to  remove 
which  some  time  and  much  labor  will  be  required.  These 
classes  are  divided  into  two  and,  sometimes,  into  three  sectious, 
each  of  which  has  to  be  taught  separately  in  certain  branches. 
Reading  and  arithmetic  are  usually  made  the  basis  of  this  ar- 
rangement. As  the  teacher  cannot  give  her  personal  attention 
to  but  one  section  at  a  time,  the  pupils  not  engaged  in  recita- 
tion must  apply  themselves  to  the  text-book — which  is  at  best 
but  dull  work  for  little  children.  The  noise  and  restlessness  so 
often  found  in  Primary  classes,  generally  arise  from  children 
whose  natural  temperament  rebels  against  sitting  on  a  hard 
bench,  with  nothing  to  occupy  their  attention  but  a  printed 
page  which  they  can  hardly  decypher.  Although  some  incon- 
venience might  arise  from  the  change,  yet  an  incalculable  ad- 
vantage would  be  gained  by  forbidding  all  Primary  teachers, 
after  the  commencement  of  the  school  year,  to  arrange  their 
classes  into  distinct  sections  for  the  purpose  of  systematic  in- 
struction. By  dint  of  perseverance  and  a  free  use  of  slates, 
charts,  and  maps,  and,  especially,  of  the  blackboard,  teachers 
can  soon  inaugurate  a  reform  in  the  old  methods  of  Primary 
teaching. 

In  the  Grammar  Department,  the  most  eminent  authority 
favors  the  division  of  the  classes  into  two  sections  each — both 
of  which,  however,  must  pursue  the  same  studies  and  use  the 
same  books.  These  sections  or  divisions  of  the  class  study  and 
recite  alternately  during  the  daily  session  of  the  school.  The 
advantage  claimed  for  this  arrangement  is.  thai  every  pupil  is 
thereby  allowed,  during  school  hours,  sufficient  lime  for  the 
preparation  of  his  lessons. 
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This  operates  beneficially  in  the  case  of  girls,  whose  delicate 
constitution  and  ordinary  aversion  to  athletic  exercises,  require 
that  they  should  not  be  tasked  with  out-of-school  lessons.  Boys 
might  be  required  to  study  at  home  for  a  specified  time,  as  be- 
ing more  averse  to  sedentary  occupation  than  girls  are,  they 
seldom  acquire  elementary  knowledge  so  readily  as  the  gentler 

sex. 

In  respect  to  classification,  a  constant  and  gradual  improve- 
ment has  been  going  on  in  all  the  schools  during  the  past  five 
years. 

Those  who,  from  their  continued  connection  with  the  De- 
partment, can  contrast  the  condition  of  the  schools  as  presented 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  close  of  this  period,  cannot  fail  to 
appreciate  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  plan  of  classification 
now  in  operation. 

NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

The  annual  examination  of  this  school  took  place  at  the 
close  of  the  last  school  term.  This  examination  corresponded 
mainly  to  the  one  held  in  1S61,  and  was  conducted  by  the 
teachers  of  the  school,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
committee. 

The  Principal  made  a  careful  report  of  the  results  of  the 
examination,  from  which  it  appeared  that  39  ladies  had  an- 
swered over  70  per  cent,  of  the  written  questions  drawn  from 
their  previous  course  of  study;  and  that  27  had  given  over 
60  per  cent,  of  correct  answers. 

The  standard  for  graduation  in  1861  was  70  per  cent.;  on 
which  basis  the  Normal  School  Committee  granted  diplomas  to 
sixteen  members  of  Class  A.  At  this  last  examination,  the 
Committee  adopted  the  standard  of  last  year,  and  the  entire 
class  A  having  completed  the  three  years  course  of  study,  were 
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declared  graduates,  whilst  the  members  of  the  remaining  class  B 
were  promoted  to  the  highest  grade. 

GRADUATES  OF  1861. 


Miss  Ellen  Casey, 

"  M.  A.  Casebolt, 

"  Alice  Baker, 

"  L.  E.  Field, 

"  Eliza  Hawkhurst, 

"  Kate  Kennedy, 

"  Lizzie  Kennedy, 

"  A.  B.  Kimball, 

GRADUATES 

Miss  A.  S.  Barnard, 

"  C.  V.  Benjamin, 

"  Anna  Child, 

"  C.  A.  Coffin, 

"  L.  H.  Crocker, 

"  H.  B.  Cushing, 

"  E.  P.  Fernald, 

«  E.  S.  Griffin, 

"  H.  A.  Haneke, 

"  H.  H.  Heagan, 

"  Anna  Hill, 

"  M.  A.  Humphreys, 

"  L.  A.  Humphreys, 

"  Lizzie  Macy, 

"  W.L.Morgan, 

"  A.  S.  Moses, 

«  H.  E.  Porter, 

11  Geraldine  Price, 

"  M.  E.  Scotchler, 


Miss  M.  A.  Wills, 
11      C.  L.  Hunt, 
"     D.  S.  Prescott, 
"     M.  L.  Tracy, 
"     M.  D.  Lynde, 
"     Hannah  Marks, 
"     Beatrice  Weed, 

Mrs.  A.  E.  DuBois. 

OF  1862. 

Miss  A.  A.  Rowe, 

"  E.  R.  Shaw, 

"  M.  E.  Stowell, 

"  P.  M.  Stowell, 

"  Helen  Thompson, 

"  E.  M.  Tiebout, 

"  M.  R.  Warren, 

"  M.  C.  White, 

"  S.  J.  Whit.s 

"  L.  A.  Humphreys, 

"  S.  M.  Hunt, 

"  Annie  Lawrence, 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Burt, 

11  E.  S.  Forresi.T. 

"  L.  A.  Morgan, 

»  M.  S.  P.  Nichols, 

"      11.  E.  Packer, 

»     C.  H.Stout, 

"     s.  A.  I).  Lansingh, 
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As  many  of  these  ladies  as  remain  in  the  Department  have 
become  members  of  the  Teachers'  Institute.  There  has  been 
considerable  controversy,  at  different  times,  about  the  merits  of 
the  Normal  School.  Teachers  who  have  been  compelled  to  at- 
tend it,  have  complained  of  the  hardship  of  spending  every 
Monday  evening  during  term-time  in  reviewing  the  studies  of 
their  school  days;  that,  after  teaching  all  day  in  their  school- 
rooms, they  were  often  too  fatigued  to  attend  Normal  School  in 
the  evening,  and  that,  on  Tuesday,  they  were  physically  indis- 
posed to  labor  actively  in  their  own  class-rooms.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  argued  that  some  of  the  teachers  were  not  fully 
competent  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  them,  and  that  the 
efficiency  of  all  the  teachers  would  be  increased  by  a  course  of 
Normal  School  training.  Notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said 
for  or  against  this  school,  the  annual  examinations  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  the  scholarship  of  the  teachers  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  their  Normal  course  of  study. 

And  yet  it  is  unreasonable  to  require  that  persons  of  expe- 
rience and  good  scholarship  should  graduate  at  this  school — 
more  especially,  when  they  have  already  graduated  from  other 
Normal  Schools  of  good  repute.  The  true  theory  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  system  assumes  that  the  pupil  has  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  text-books  used  in  schools,  and  that  her  sole  aim  is 
to  learn  by  what  processes  the  successful  teacher  renders  her 
instruction  most  effective.  This  theory  can  seldom  be  applied 
and  therefore,  our  Normal  School,  as  well  as  others,  has  to 
keep  up  an  academic  course.  Thus  it  frequently  happens  that 
a  Normal  School  is  not  distinguishable  from  a  High  School  or 
Academy. 

PRIMARY   EDUCATION. 

The  subject  of  elementary  education   has,    of  late   years, 
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deeply  engrossed  the  attention  of  philosophers  and  teachers. 
The  meagre  results  obtained  by  the  prevalent  methods  of 
Primary  instruction  led  educators  to  seek  for  a  more  rational 
plan  of  education.  The  advocates  of  the  "Object  System" 
claim  that  they  have  at  length  discovered  such  a  plan.  This 
claim  rests  on  the  testimony  of  men  distinguished,  both  in 
Europe  and  in  America,  for  their  extensive  learning  and  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  According  to  this  learned  au- 
thority, the  perceptive  faculties  are  first  developed,  and  by 
means  of  these,  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  things  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses.  Next  in  order  follow  conception, 
memory,  imagination,  judgment,  and  reasou.  The  organs  of 
sense  reach  their  maturity  during  our  infancy.  Admitting  the 
foregoing  theory  of  mental  development  to  be  correct,  we  must 
regard  that  system  of  education  as  the  most  rational  and  there- 
fore, the  most  efficient,  which  makes  its  processes  accord  with 
this  systematic  unfolding  of  the  mental  faculties.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  child,  during  the  few  years  which  he  spends  at 
home  before  entering  school,  learns,  without  apparent  effort, 
the  names  and  uses  of  countless  objects — acquires  a  vocabulary 
of  words  with  which  he  expresses  his  thoughts  and  feelings, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  stores  his  memory  with  numerous  local 
facts  and  incidents.*  The  latent  motive-power  which  prompts 
the  child  to  such  mental  activity  is  curiosity  and  the  impulses 
of  an  ardent  temperament.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  well 
known  that  children  acquire,  during  the  first  years  of  their 
school  attendance,  hardly  anything  but  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  reading,  spelling,  counting,  and  the  like — an  amount  of 
information  not  a  hundredth  part  so  valuable  or  so  difficult  of 
acquisition  as  that  which  they  had  amassed  almost  by  their  un- 
aided efforts,  before  they  were  hampered  by  school  tasks.  This 
great  disparity  in  the  child's  progress  shows  that  a  radical  do- 
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feet  exists  in  the  common  primary  methods  of  teaching,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  it  is  unnatural  that  a  child  not  over  seven 
years  old  should  be  required  to  sit  still  in  one  posture  for  an 
hour  at  a  time,  during  a  daily  school  session  of  four  hours.  And 
it  is  equally  absurd  to  look  for  mental  progress  in  such  a  child, 
when  he  is  daily  required  to  pore  over  the  printed  pages  of  a 
book,  which  to  him  is  devoid  of  interest  and  generally  no  less 
empty  of  meaning  or  profit.  Hence  it  is  that  the  lower  Primary 
pupils  are  so  often  restless,  playful  and  noisy.  Let  the  teacher, 
at  such  a  moment,  join  them  in  a  song  or  in  some  calisthenic 
exercise — provoke  their  curiosity  by  exhibiting  some  strange 
object  and  asking  "What  is  it?"  What  is  it  for? — relate  a 
story — sketch  the  outline  of  a  picture  on  the  blackboard,  or  in- 
troduce some  exercise  in  which  all  can  participate — and  almost 
instantly,  the  children  will  be  found  quiet,  attentive  and  pleased. 
The  Object  System  with  its  charts,  cards,  blocks,  colors,  &c, 
has  for  the  child  the  charm  of  novelty — which  can  be  easily 
maintained  by  an  ingenious  teacher  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  few  teachers  are  capable  of 
teaching  the  system — as  it  requires  a  varied  and  extensive  store 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  popularity  of 
this  system,  however,  in  Europe,  and  the  success  which  has 
marked  its  recent  introduction  into  our  country,  prove  that 
teachers  of  good  capacity  and  of  ordinary  industry,  need  not  be 
discouraged  in  their  attempts.  The  recent  works  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Calkin,  Welch,  Sheldon,  will  be  found  of  great  service. 

If  this  system  should  ever  come  into  vogue  among  us,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  Primary  class  affords  the  best  field  for 
the  display  of  a  teacher's  skill  and  knowledge.  To  supply 
daily  the  means  of  instruction  and  entertainment  to  such  a  class, 
and  to  keep  the  pupils  under  proper  discipline,  without  having 
any  text-books  on  which  to  depend,  requires  the  exercise  of  a 
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lively  imagination  and  a  vivacity  of  manner  united  with  a 
cheerful  and  kind  disposition.  Nor  must  a  mind  fertile  in  ex- 
pedients and  quick  to  appreciate  whatever  is  good  or  beautiful 
be  wanting  to  the  Primary  teacher.  These  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  are  the  gifts  of  nature ;  they  can  seldom  be  acquired. 
Hence  we  sometimes  see  them  as  prominent  in  the  young 
teacher  as  in  one  mature  in  years  and  experience.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  agreed  with  propriety  that,  in  selecting  teachers 
for  the  various  classes,  those  who  are  conspicuous  for  tact,  aes- 
thetic taste  and  knowledge  of  music  should  be  assigned  to  the 
Primary  Department,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  those  whose 
faculty  of  government  seems  to  predominate,  should  be  placed 
in  charge  of  the  advanced  classes. 

A  pupil  in  the  higher  classes  can  study  his  text-books  with 
advantage.  These  books,  too,  are  so  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  instruction  that  a  teacher  of  ordinary  tact  and  talent, 
although  deficient  in  knowledge,  can  enable  his  pupils  to  ac- 
quire a  respectable  amount  of  learning,  by  merely  hearing  them 
recite  according  to  the  text. 

In  the  Primary  class,  if  it  be  deprived  of  books,  the  teacher 
can  find  no  subterfuge  under  which  to  conceal  her  ignorance 
and  unfitness  for  teaching. 

MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  discipline  prevailing  in  the  schools  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  teachers.  Corporal  punishment  is  now  rarely  in- 
flicted in  any  school,  and  only  then,  when  all  other  means  have 
failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  rareness  with  which 
parents  complain  of  the  partiality  or  severity  of  teachers  indi- 
cates a  high  degree  of  public  confidence  in  the  character  of  the 
Principals,  whilst  it  also  proves  the  salutary  effect  of  the  admi- 
rable rules  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  school  discipline.  There 
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are  few  children  whose  habits  are  so  depraved  or  their  disposi- 
tions so  vicious  that  they  cannot  be  led  to  respect  the  teacher's 
authority.  By  manifesting  a  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
their  pupils,  mingling  freely  with  them  in  the  play-ground  and 
occasionally  visiting  their  homes,  teachers  seldom  fail  to  create 
a  strong  bond  of  friendship  between  themselves  and  the  school. 
The  habitual  exercise  of  a  cheerful  temper,  joined  to  a  firm  and 
judicious  use  of  authority,  is  indispensable  to  success  in  teach- 
ing. The  special  attention  paid  in  some  of  the  schools  to  the 
moral  training  of  the  classes  is  worthy  of  imitation,  and  the  in- 
difference shown  in  this  regard  by  some  teachers  is  very  repre- 
hensible. The  play-ground  is  the  fruitful  source  of  most  of 
the  evil  influences  which  now  and  then  appear  in  large  schools. 
Thither  the  faithful  teacher  will  often  resort  that  he  may  ac- 
quire an  ascendancy  over  the  minds  and  affections  of  the  young 
that  will  enable  him  to  dispose  them  in  favor  of  truth,  honesty 
and  virtue. 

The  supervision  of  the  play-ground,  during  the  recesses  of 
the  school,  is,  with  many  teachers,  a  very  irksome  duty,  as  the 
performance  of  it  requires  them  to  sacrifice  what  little  quiet 
relaxation  from  the  severe  and  exhausting  labors  of  the  class- 
room, they  might  otherwise  enjoy  in  seclusion  from  their  pupils. 

The  time  of  teachers  belongs  to  the  Department  from  which 
they  derive  the  compensation  of  their  services.  The  rules  of 
the  Board  and  the  interests  of  the  pupils  both  rightly  demand 
of  teachers  a  more  thorough  and  systematic  supervision  of  the 
schools  during  recess  than  at  present  obtains.  But  still  this 
supervision  which  I  advocate  so  heartily,  should  not  be  convert- 
ed into  a  mere  espionage  of  the  children:  I  would  have  teachers 
mingle  freely  in  the  sports  of  their  pupils,  and  whilst  so  en- 
gaged, attend  to  the  physical  culture  of  those  under  their 
charge. 
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Physical  exercises,  directed  according  to  the  recent  system 
of  Dr.  Lewis,  in  which  our  teachers  have  had  some  slight  train- 
ing, would  prove  as  beneficial  to  teachers  as  to  their  classes. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  more  interest  and  greater  informa- 
tion prevail  among  teachers  in  regard  to  physical  education. 

teachers'  institute. 

This  association  was  established  in  1S52  by  the  male  teach- 
ers, for  the  purpose  of  mutual  improvement  in  knowledge  and 
the  art  of  teaching.  Since  that  date,  the  sessions  of  the  Insti- 
tute have  been  very  irregular,  and,  at  sundry  times,  they  have 
altogether  ceased,  owing  to  the  frequent  absence  of  members 
and  their  lack  of  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

During  the  past  year,  however,  the  Institute  has  shown  a 
large  and  more  punctual  attendance,  and  more  system  and 
ability  in  its  exercises.  This  improvement  is  mainly  attributable 
to  the  influence  of  the  new  members  admitted  last  vear  to  the 
Institute,  to  the  privileges  of  which  they  were  entitled  by  their 
graduation  at  the  Normal  School.  The  exercises  of  the  In- 
stitute consist  of  the  reading  of  essays,  review  and  criticism  of 
educational  works,  select  reading  and  discussion  on  particular 
topics.  Occasionally  object  lessons  and  experiments  in  natural 
science  have  enlisted  the  attention  of  the  Institute.  The  meet- 
ings have  also  been  enlivened  by  lectures,  delivered  by  teachers, 
and,  on  some  occasions,  by  others  interested  in  the  cause  of 
education.  Relatively  speaking,  the  present  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Institute  are  both  effective  and  beneficial,  yet, 
so  long  as  the  attendance  of  teachers  continues  to  be  voluntary, 
and  its  exercises  do  not  afford  the  female  members  a  suitable 
opportunity  to  participate  therein,  the  success  el'  the  Institute 
will  be  but  partial.  Lectures,  essays,  and  debates  do  not  fur- 
nish congenial  employment  for  such  members,  and  hence  though 
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they  constitute  three-fourths  of  the  membership,  they  usually 
confine  themselves  to  a  respectful  hearing  of  the  Institute 
speakers.  The  Chicago  Institute  has  adopted  the  plan  of  hav- 
ing the  general  exercises  during  the  early  portion  of  each  ses- 
sion, and  dividing  the  Institute  into  five  sections,  during  the 
last  hour,  for  drill  exercises  and  discussions,  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  several  sections.  By  this  arrangement,  five  exer- 
cises are  going  orward  simultaneously,  and  the  teachers  of  each 
section  take  up  only  those  subjects  in  which  they  are  particu- 
larly interested. 

.  The  adoption  of  this  plan  by  our  Institute  would  prove  ad- 
vantageous, if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  our  Board  has  re- 
cently adopted  the  Chicago  course  of  study,  as  laid  down  in 
"  Well's  Graded  School." 

The  oral  instruction  embraced  in  this  course  includes  a  wide 
range  of  topics,  for  the  proper  teaching  of  which  to  their 
classes,  teachers  will  .have  to  make  special  preparation.  The 
class  drills  alluded  to  are  designed  to  supply  teachers  with  the 
practical  information  needed  for  the  oral  instruction  of  pupils  in 
what  is  popularly  known  as  "  Common  Things,"  or  miscella- 
neous subjects. 

In  adopting  this  new  course  of  instruction,  which  is  so  elab- 
orate in  its  details,  yet  so  progressive  and  harmonious  in  its  de- 
velopment, we  have  boldly  assumed  to  teach  according  to  the 
best  mode  extant.  In  their  first  attempts  at  such  teaching, 
some  teachers,  not  having  the  tact,  ability  and  knowledge  which 
the  oral  course  presupposes  the  teacher  to  possess,  will  un- 
doubtedly encounter  some  difficulty.  But  let  such  teachers 
meet  in  the  Institute  with  their  co-laborers  and  discuss  famil- 
iarly such  matters  as  relate  to  their  school  duties,  and,  above 
all,  have  the  aid  and  instruction  of  some  competent  instructor, 
and  their  perplexity  will  readily  disappear,  and  they  will  no 
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longer  regard  attendance  at  the  Institute  as  an  encroachment 
upon  their  time.  Within  the  past  few  years,  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes, Normal  Schools  and  periodicals  have  revolutionized  the 
school  system  of  America.  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connec- 
ticut, Rhode  Island,  and  Michigan,  followed  closely  by  other 
ardent  contestants,  are  vieing  with  each  other  in  a  profuse 
expenditure  of  school  moneys,  and  in  the  elaboration  of  their 
educational  systems.  Our  "  Golden  State"  must  not  lag  in  the  in- 
tellectual race.  And  that  she  may  not,  let  our  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute, for  its  part,  signalize  the  coming  year  by  redoubled  efforts 
to  elevate  the  character  of  our  public  schools. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

This  school  merits  the  high  reputation  it  enjoys  in  our  com- 
munity. The  number  of  candidates  annually  presented  for  ad- 
mission from  both  public  and  private  schools,  has  become  so 
great,  that  no  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  fixing  a  standard 
of  examination  by  which  the  relative  merits  of  the  aspirants 
may  be  fully  tested  and  equitably  rewarded. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  last  year  was  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one,  and  the  daily  average  attendance  one  hundred 
and  thirteen.  At  the  commencement  of  the  May  term,  fifty- 
four  were  admitted  from  the  Grammar  Schools,  when'  they  had 
previously  sustained  a  written  examination  in  the  studies  pur- 
sued during  the  year.  Those  who  had  given  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  correct  answers  were  admitted  without  further  trial. 

The  anxiety  manifested,  at  the  annual  written  examination, 
by  members  of  the  first  Grammar  classes,  to  secure  promotion 
to  the  High  School,  plainly  reveals  the  salutary  influence  which 
this  school  exerts  over  the  schools  of  lower  grade. 

As  all  the  pupils  of  like  grade  are  examined  at  the  same 
time  and  manner,  the  extent  and  t  borough  i  less  <  >f  t  he  instruct  ion 
they  have  received  during  the  year  are  fully  tested. 
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A  rivalry,  therefore,  arises  among  the  Grammar  Masters  to 
have  the  greatest  number  of  pupils  promoted,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  have  them  exhibit  the  highest  degree  of  scholarship. 

The  number  of  promotions  thus  made,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  should  determine  the  capability  and  efficiency  of  the 
Masters. 

That  such  a  criterion  obtains  with  numerous  parents  and 
pupils  is  rendered  evident  by  the  frequent  applications  made  for 
transfers  from  some  schools  to  others,  which  may  at  the  time 
have  received  greater  eclat  in  the  High  School  examinations. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  Board,  however,  that  local  and  other 
accidental  circumstances  affect,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
graduating  examination  in  certain  schools.  For,  in  some  lo- 
calities where  the  population  is  very  sparse,  the  schools  cannot 
secure  so  full  nor  so  regular  an  attendance,  and,  consequently, 
not  so  perfect  a  classification  as  is  obtainable  in  more  favored 
sections  of  the  city. 

The  outward  circumstances  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  such 
as  the  character  of  the  buildings  and  the  adjacent  population, 
are  so  various,  that  the  true  test  of  the  efficiency  of  any  Gram- 
mar Master  must  be  found  mainly  in  the  condition  of  the  entire 
school,  and  not  alone  in  that  of  the  class,  under  his  charge. 

In  the  best  regulated  schools  at  the  East,  it  is  made  the 
special  duty  of  the  Principal  to  devote  most  of  his  time  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  school.  He  is  not  more  responsible  for 
the  instruction  and  management  of  one  class  than  of  another. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  are  shown  in  the 
completeness  and  accuracy  of  the  school  records,  and  in  the 
thoroughness  and  uniformity  of  the  classification  and  instruc- 
tion. Compared  with  other  High  Schools  of  good  repute,  ours 
shows  this  striking  difference:  the  course  of  study  in  ours  is 
arranged  for  four  instead  of  three  years,  and  there  is  no  pro- 
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vision  made  for  classical  instruction.  The  length  of  our  school 
course  precludes  many  from  graduating.  To  remove  this  im- 
pediment, I  would  recommend  that  diplomas  be  issued  to  those 
who  shall  have  completed  a  three  years'  course,  and  that  the 
studies  prescribed  for  the  fourth  year  be  made  optional. 

The  age  at  which  most  pupils  complete  their  preparatory 
studies  for  admission  into  the  High  School,  is  too  advanced  to 
enable  them  to  commence  the  study  of  Latin  with  any  decided 
advantage. 

If  a  Latin  class  were  established  and  boys  should  be  admit- 
ted at  the  age  of  ten  years,  the  nucleus  of  a  Latin  School  could 
thus  be  formed  ;  or,  if  it  were  desired,  the  class  or  school  might, 
in  a  short  time,  be  easily  attached  to  the  High  School. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  term,  the  first  class  of  the  High 
School  was  examined,  with  a  view  to  graduation,  by  a  select 
committee  of  gentlemen. 

The  reports  of  the  committee  were  generally  commendatory 
of  the  class.  The  standing  of  the  pupils  in  the  class,  as  ascer- 
tained from  the  school  records,  together  with  the  reports  of  the 
examining  committee,  furnished  the  data  on  which  the  gradua- 
tions were  based. 

The  commencement  exercises  took  place  on  the  10th  of 
January,  in  Music  Hall,  before  a  large  audience.  The  hall  was 
beautifully  decorated  for  the  occasion,  the  school  being  as- 
sembled on  the  stage,  with  the  graduates  in  front.  The  exer- 
cises were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which,  Dr.  Knowles,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  announced  the  programme  of  exercises — which 
consisted  of  singing,  declamation,  presentation  of  diplomas,  and 
an  address  by  Rev.  E.  S.  Lacy. 
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GEADUATES  OF  1862. 
Misses. 

Josephine  V.  Barkley,  Kate  S.  Herrick, 

Frances  M.  Bird,  Lizzie  F.  Hitchings, 

Nettie  M.  Chadbourne,  Anna  M.  Hucks, 

Anna  B.  Chalmers,  Georgiana  J.  Lamb, 

Hannah  T.  Dam,  Alice  M.  Marshall, 

Kate  Dennis,  Jessie  Smith, 

Lizzie  B.  Easton,  Emma  E.  Williams. 
Jennie  E.  Gunn, 

Masters. 

Thomas  A.  C.  Dorland,  John  W.  Parker, 

Francis  J.  J.  Leonard,  George  P.  Eogers, 

George  F.  Lyle,  James  E.  Wolfe. 
Edward  H.  Morgan, 

INDUSTRIAL     SCHOOL. 

This  school,  although  not  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  has  some  connection  with  the  School  Depart- 
ment, inasmuch  as  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  payable  out 
of  the  School  Fund. 

It  is  proper  that  this  fund  should  be  thus  applied,  as  the 
members  of  the  school  have  by  reason  of  their  age  and  their 
residence  within  the  county  a  claim  on  this  fund  for  educational 
facilities. 

Again  it  is  manifestly  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  schools 
that  their  pupils  should  be  freed  from  the  demoralizing  influence 
of  the  young  culprits  whom  the  Police  Court  consigns  to  the 
Industrial  School. 

The  Act  under  which  this  school  was  established  gave  the 
Board  of  Managers  power  to  examine  and  appoint  teachers  and 
to  fix  their  compensation.     This  Act  was  amended  in  1862,  so 
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as  to  confer  on  the  Board  of  Education  the  power  to  examine 
the  teachers  and  to  fix  their  salaries. 

The  Board  of  Managers  for  this  school  consists  of  twelve 
persons — of  whom  three  are  chosen  from  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. By  this  arrangement,  the  Supervisors  are  constantly- 
made  fully  acquainted  with  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
school. 

The  Board  of  Education,  although  making  a  monthly  appro- 
priation for  the  maintenance  of  the  school,  found  it  neces- 
sary not  long  since  to  depute  a  committee  to  visit  the  institu- 
tion and  obtain  such  facts  as  might  furnish  their  members  with 
some  information  respecting  the  method  of  instruction,  plan  of 
classification,  &c,  used  there. 

As  its  name  imports,  this  institution  is,  despite  its  prison- 
like construction,  a  school  and  not  a  jail  nor  a  work-house. 

The  juvenile  age  of  its  inmates  indicates  that  the  school- 
room is  the  most  potent  agency  that  can  be  employed  there  to 
obliterate  from  their  minds  and  breasts  the  not  yet  ineffaceable 
traces  of  depravity. 

To  this  end,  the  interior  of  the  building  and  especially  the 
school-rooms  should  be  made  attractive  and  be  well  supplied 
with  all  the  most  approved  appliances  of  education — nor  should 
experienced  teachers  be  ever  lacking. 

If  the  views  above  set  forth  be  correct,  it  will  not  be  unrea- 
sonable to  say  that  the  Board  of  Education  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Industrial  School,  ami 
that  the  advantages  which  might  thus  accrue  from  the  experi- 
ence of  these  new  members  in  all  school  matters,  would  go  Far 
to  counterbalance  any  which  might  arise  from  the  introduction 
of  this  new  element. 
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EVENING    SCHOOLS. 

The  Evening  School  was  established  in  1856. 

The  number  of  pupils  admitted  during  that  year  was  over 
three  hundred,  for  the  instruction  of  whom  the  Board  employed 
five  teachers,  and,  finding  that  more  teachers  were  yet  required 
and  not  being  able  to  procure  them,  the  Board  met  the  exi- 
gency by  accepting  the  voluntary  services  of  some  of  their  own 
body  as  teachers. 

Various  causes  soon  operated  to  diminish  the  attendance  of 
the  school.  Prominent  among  these  was  the  bad  classification, 
and  the  objections  of  the  adult  pupils  to  the  school  discipline 
which  was  necessary  to  curb  the  turbulent  conduct  of  many  of 
the  youths. 

So  much  indifference  for  the  advantages  of  the  school  has 
at  times  been  manifested  by  those  tor  whose  benefit  the  school 
was  designed,  that  the  Board  has  several  times  been  on  the 
point  of  discontinuing  it. 

In  1858  the  school  had  diminished  to  two  classes  and  remained 
of  this  size  until  last  year.  The  classes  then  increased  to  four, 
and  employed  four  teachers.  At  no  former  time  did  the  school 
show  such  proofs  of  healthy  progress — the  teachers  were 
zealous  and  admirably  qualified  for  the  peculiar  duties  of  their 
position,  and  the  pupils  were  for  the  greater  part  regular  in  at- 
tendance, correct  in  deportment  and  zealous  in  their  studies. 

The  necessity  for  evening  schools  will  always  exist,  for  there 
will  always  be  in  the  community  hundreds  of  youths  who, 
having  to  labor  daily  for  their  livelihood,  are  thus  debarred  from 
attending  the  day  schools.  The  pittance  required  to  enable 
these  deserving  though  unfortunate  boys  to  learn  to  read,  write 
and  spell,  will  hardly  be  begrudged.  Yet  prudence  and  the 
past  fluctuating  attendance  of  the  school  should  lead  the  Board 
to  open  the  school  each  year  with  one  class  and  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  a  Principal,  and  not  to  employ  other  teachers  until  the 
actual  attendance  required  their  services. 

By  pursuing  this  plan  that  was  adopted  last  year,  the  De- 
partment will  be  kept  from  any  further  injudicious  expenditure 
on  account  of  this  school. 

SCHOOL   FOR    COLORED    CHILDREN. 

This  school,  although  quite  numerously  attended,  is  taught 
by  one  teacher.  As  might  be  expected  of  an  ungraded  school, 
the  scholarship  of  the  pupils  has  not  more  than  ordinary  merit. 
The  last  census  placed  the  number  of  colored  children  in  this 
city,  who  were  of  school  age,  at  one  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

The  room  occupied  by  this  school  for  the  past  few  years  is 
disgraceful  to  any  civilized  community.  A  decent  respect  for 
the  wants  and  feelings  of  a  common  humanity,  demands  that 
the  colored  pupils  of  this  city  be  supplied  with  better  and 
more  ample  school  accommodations  for  the  children.  I  would 
suggest  that  a  small  building  be  erected  in  some  central  loca- 
tion, so  that  the  children  may  have  easy  access  to  it,  as,  having 
but  one  school,  they  must  come  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 

CHINESE  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  sui  generis.  A  similar  institution  is  not  to  be 
found,  so  far  as  I  know,  anywhere  else  in  America.  Duty, 
prompted  by  curiosity,  has  occasionally  led  me  to  visit  this 
school,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  mental  capacity  of  him 
whom  we  nickname  "John  Chinaman."  On  entering  the  room, 
which  is  in  the  basement  of  the  Chinese  Chapel,  the  visitor  is 
at  once  attracted  by  the  stillness  prevailing,  each  scholar  being 
seemingly  absorbed  in  studying  his  book,  which  is  usually  Sar- 
gent's Primer.  Being  already  experl  in  figures  and  other  scien- 
tific lore,  "John"  fails  to  appreciate  the  value  of  any  other  Eng- 
lish  studies  than  those  of  spelling  and   reading.     Not  having 
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any  convenient  method  of  oral  communication  with  the  scholars, 
I  essayed,  on  one  occasion,  to  act  the  part  of  teacher.  Select- 
ing articles  which  had  the  qualities  of  smooth,  round,  black, 
flexible,  &c,  I  readily  succeeded,  by  presenting  the  objects  and 
naming  their  qualities,  in  teaching  the  class  to  repeat  and,  after 
a  short  interval  of  time,  to  recall  the  names  previously  assigned 
to  the  various  objects.  Following  this  object  lesson  with  a 
short  exercise  in  phonetics,  I  soon  became  conscious  of  the  pa- 
tience and  aptness  with  which  the  Chinaman  acquires  knowl- 
edge. The  school  has  had  during  the  year  two  sessions,  one  in 
the  forenoon  for  children,  and  another  in  the  evening  for  both 
children  and  adults.  Considerable  interest  is  said  to  be  mani- 
fested in  the  welfare  of  the  school  by  the  most  respectable 
portion  of  the  Chinese. 

KECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  respectfully  present  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Board,  the  following  recommendations  affecting 
the  present  condition  and  organization  of  the  Department : 

1st.  That  the  classification  of  the  schools  be  altered  so  as  to 
form  six  Primary,  four  Grammar,  and  three  High  School  grades. 

2d.  That,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  practicable,  the  Primary 
classes  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  but  one  division  in  each  class, 
and  that  each  Grammar  class  have  two  divisions. 

3d.  That  the  promotions  in  the  Primary  grades  be  made 
semi-annually,  and,  in  the  other  grades,  annually ;  and  that  in 
case  any  pupil  be  not  promoted  at  the  time  prescribed,  the 
teacher  be  required  to  give  satisfactory  reasons  therefor. 

4th.  That,  in  making  promotions  to  the  High  School,  some 
definite  advantage  be  given  to  such  pupils  as  may  have  been 
distinguished  in  the  Grammar  Schools  for  attendance,  deport- 
ment, and  scholarship. 

5th.  That  all  graduates  of  Normal  Schools  in  good  repute  be 
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exempted  from  attendance  at  the  Normal  School  connected 
with  this  Department,  provided  they  shall  have  obtained,  at  a 
regular  examination  of  teachers,  a  first  class  certificate  of  quali- 
fication and  shall  have  had  two  years'  experience  in  teaching. 

6th.  That  Principals  be  required  to  report  to  the  Board,  on 
the  first  day  of  every  month  during  term  time,  the  number  of 
pupils  belonging  to  the  schools ;  the  daily  average  attendance  ; 
the  number  of  vacant  seats ;  the  names  of  pupils  received  and 
dismissed  by  transfer,  and  the  absence  and  tardiness  of  teachers. 
Suitable  blanks  to  be  furnished  for  such  reports,  and  the  same 
to  be  recorded  in  a  suitable  book,  to  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent. 

7th.  That  no  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age  be  ap- 
pointed as  teacher,  and  that  persons  elected  by  the  Board,  who 
have  not  had  one  year's  experience  in  teaching,  be  styled  pupil 
teachers,  and  that  they  receive  a  salary  lower  than  that  attached 
to  the  position  they  may  fill. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  TAIT,  Supt.  Public  Schools. 
San  Francisco,  March  10,  1SG3. 
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SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS— 1861-62. 

Principal  of  the  High  School $2,331  58 

Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences 2,279  89 

Teacher  of  Modern  Languages 1,022  70 

Female  Assistant  of  the  High   School 1,143  91 

6  Grammar  Masters  (each) 1,958  10 

2  Vice  Principals  (Grammar  Department),  each 941  22 

1  Vice  Principal  (Grammar  Department) 979  06 

6  Special  Assistants  (Grammar  Department),  each 876  77 

12  Assistants  (Grammar  Department',  each 782  06 

4  Principals  (Primary  Department),  each 1 ,022  70 

2  Principals  (Primary  Department),  each 979  06 

1  Vice  Principal  (Primary  Department) 

2  Special  Assistants  Primary  Department),  each 876  77 

41  Assistants  (Primary  Department),  each 738  37 

2  Principals  Evening  School  (each) 566  13 

2  Assistants  Evening  School  (each) 17 1   25 

1  Teacher  of  Colored  School 1,022  70 

1  Teacher  of  Chinese  School 777   It'. 

1  Principal  of  Normal  School 391  60 

1  Principal  of  Normal  School 239  47 
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NATIVITIES  OF  CHILDREN  ATTENDING  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


United  States. 


Maine 131 

New  Hampshire 41 

Vermont 20 

Massachusetts 701 

Rhode  Island 55 

Connecticut 30 

New  York 1356 

New  Jersey 65 

Pennsylvania 255 

Delaware 7 

Maryland 67 

Virginia 25 

North    Carolina 2 

South    Carolina 16 

Georgia 39 

Alabama 3  2 

Mississippi 25 

Florida 4 


Louisiana 1SS 

Texas 26 

Arkansas 14 

Kentucky 38 

Tennessee 12 

Missouri Ill 

Ohio 84 

Michigan 43 

Illinois 75 

Indiana 20 

Iowa 19 

Wisconsin 36 

California 1775 

Oregon 20 


Minnesota 

Utah 

District    of  Columbia.  . . 
Nebraska 


1 
5 

12 
1 


Foreign. 


England 140 

Ireland 4S 

Scotland 25 

Canada 37 

Austria 35 

Germany 156 

France 55 

South  America 48 

Norway 1 

Prussia 10 

Hungary 1 

Cuba 2 

Australia 91 

La  Plata 1 

Ladrone  Islands 1 

New  Brunswick 17 

British  America 3 

Poland 5 


Nova  Scotia 

Central  America. 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Spain 

China 


8 

....  2 

7 

3 

2 

2 

Sandwich   Islands 10 

Jamaica 1 

Mexico 40 

New  Zealand 12 

Italy 2 

Russia 2 

Cape  Horn 3 

Van  Dieman's  Land 3 

Belgium 1 

Newfoundland 1 

At  Sea 12 

Unknown 7 
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To  zAe  Honorable,  the  Board  of  Education 

of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  : 

Gentlemen: — In  accordance  with  the  revised  School  Act 
of  1863,  and  in  behalf  of  the  late  Board  of  Education,  I  beg 
leave  to  present  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  this  City. 

The  past  year  will  be  notable  in  the  annals  of  our  public 
schools,  for  the  munificent  appropriations  made  for  the  erec- 
tion of  school-houses,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  school  accom- 
modations, the  supply  of  school  furniture,  apparatus  and  other 
educational  appliances,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  liberal 
expenditure,  for  the  rapid  increase  of  the  school  attendance. 

Never  before  were  the  inestimable  benefits  of  education  en- 
joyed by  so  many  of  the  children  of  this  city.  At  no  former 
period  was  the  instruction  offered  by  our  schools,  so  thorough 
and  systematic,  and  so  nearly  assimilated  in  its  style  and  quali- 
ty, to  the  modes  of  teaching  recommended  by  the  best  educa- 
tional authority  of  our  country. 

Recognizing  the  superior  excellence  of  the  school  systems 
of  Boston  and  Chicago,  and  wisely  availing  themselves  of  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  the  distinguished  educators  in  those 
cities,  the  late  Board  have  labored  earnestly  to  make  the  schools 
of  this  city  exhibit  the  chief  merits  of  their  illustrious  models. 
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Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  their  labors  in  this  direc- 
tion, may  be  included  the  plans  of  the  school-houses  newly 
erected,  and  the  successful  introduction  of  a  new  course  of 
study  into  the  schools. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  former,  we  have  the  substantial 
and  commodious  school-house  on  Bush  street,  which  was  ori- 
ginally modeled  after  the  best  reputed  school  buildings  of  Bos- 
ton. Had  all  the  features  of  the  original  copy  been  retained 
in  our  building,  there  would  have  been  some  diminution  in  its 
seating  capacity  and  ornamentation,  but  greater  convenience 
and  comfort  to  the  school,  than  now  exist,  would  have  result- 
ed. School  architecture  has  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  spe- 
cial science,  to  which  eminent  men  have  devoted  so  much  time 
and  attention,  that  there  is  now  left  no  palliation  for  experi- 
mental blunders  in  devising  plans  for  school-houses. 

The  new  school  building  in  process  of  erection  on  Fifth 
street,  designed  to  accommodate  300  pupils,  will  preserve,  we 
are  confident,  all  the  merit  of  Boston  school  architecture,  and 
will  exhibit  not  a  few  superior  advantages.  To  Boston,  how- 
ever, our  indebtedness  is  not  confined.  To  Chicago,  we  owe 
mainly  the  course  of  study  that  has  beenused  here  during  the 
past  two  years.  The  few  alterations  made  in  that  course, 
were  suggested  by  our  local  experience,  supplemented  by  New 
York  and  Boston  school  practice.  The  regulations  of  our 
schools,  plans  of  classification,  examination,  and  promotion  of 
pupils,  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  adopted  by  the  best 
regulated  school  departments  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Our  school  system  was  inaugurated  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices.  Its  founders  were  men  of  liberal  culture,  zealous  in 
the  cause  of  education  and  familiar  with  the  public  school 
systems  of  New  England. 

Started  under  these  fortunate  circumstances,  and  aided  con- 
stantly by  the  matured  and  costly  experience  of  other  school 
departments,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  career  of  our  schools, 
during  the  twelve  years  of  their  existence,  should  have  been 
distinguished  for  its  sure  and  rapid  progress. 
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That  their  future  advancement  will  continue  unabated,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  higher  standard  of  scholarship 
evinced  at  each  later  examination  of  the  schools  ;  the  regularity 
with  which  the  pupils  are  promoted  from  class  to  class ;  the 
increasing  attendance  upon  the  schools,  which  are  yearly  sup- 
plied with  greater  conveniences,  more  improved  furniture,  ap- 
paratus, charts,  etc.,  and,  finally,  from  the  increasing  proportion 
of  well  qualified  teachers  engaged  in  the  schools. 

And  whilst  within  the  schools  the  evidences  of  healthy  pro- 
gress and  successful  improvement  are  abundant,  in  the  outward 
circumstances  of  the  schools,  sure  signs  of  prosperity  are  not 
wanting. 

All  claims  against  the  School  Fund  have  been  paid  at  matur- 
ity ;  and  notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  expenses  incurred 
last  year  for  building,  furniture  and  supplies,  the  City  Treasur- 
er reported,  at  the  "close  of  the  year,  a  cash  balance  in  the 
School  Fund  of  $24,935,  or  a  true  balance  of  $12,040  69,  as- 
suming payment  of  all  outstanding  demands. 

The  financial  prospects  for  the  present  school  year,  are  most 
cheering  to  all  who  "  fail  not  to  recognize  in  our  free  public 
schools,  that  solid  foundation  upon  which  alone  a  public  State 
can  be  erected,  secure  against  any  and  every  storm  that  may 
assail  it  from  without." 

SCHOOL    FINANCES. 

The  entire  school  revenue  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  was 
$214,403  03,  as  reported  by  the  City  Treasurer.  To  this 
amount  should  be  added  $22,605  84,  the  balance  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  fund,  which  will  make  a  total  of  $236,968  87. 

The  school  tax  for  1863-64,  was  fixed  at  twenty  cents  on 
the  $100.  Had  thirty-five  cents  been  levied,  as  was  allowed 
by  law,  the  school  fund  would  have  been  increased  $82,600  00, 
or,  deducting  the  $60,000  transferred  from  the  General  Fund 
Into  the  School  Fund,  in  consideration  of  the  reduction  of  the 
school  tax,  this  Department  would  have  realized  $22,000  ad- 
ditional. 
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In  this  transaction,  the  Board  were  influenced  partly  by  a 
peculiar  force  of  circumstances,  but  mostly  by  a  regard  for  the 
wishes  and  demands  of  their  fellow  citizens,  who  were  becom- 
ing unusually  restive  under,  what  seemed  a  few  ryears  ago,  an 
insupportable  burden  of  federal,  state  and  city  taxation.  Our 
generous  jDublic,  in  cheerfully  consenting  this  year  to  the  full 
rate  of  school  tax,  and  in  soliciting  the  Legislature  for  an  un- 
conditional appropriation  of  $60,000  from  the  Municipal  funds 
to  the  school  treasury,  manifested  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
public  spirit  of  the  Board. 

As  occasion  sometimes  requires  that  the  revenue  of  the 
School  Department  should  be  estimated,  in  order  that  its  ex- 
penditures may  be  properly  adjusted  and  judiciously  made,  it 
may  not  be  useless  to  submit  some  facts  in  relation  to  the 
subject. 

The  Legislature  of  1S63,  authorized  the  Board  of  Education 
"  To  determine  the  amount  of  taxation,  not  exceeding  35  cents 
on  each  $100's  valuation  upon  the  assessment  roll,  to  be  raised 
by  tax  upon  the  real  and  personal  property  within  the  city 
and  county,  not  exempt  from  taxation,  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  Free  Public  Schools  therein." 

To  levy  and  collect  the  amount  of  tax  so  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. Prior  to  1863,  the  question  was  raised  whether  or  not 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  were  required  to  levy  and  collect 
whatever  school  tax  the  Board  of  Education  might  fix  within 
the  limit  of  the  35  cents.  The  conflict  between  the  two 
Boards,  on  this  subject,  cannot  occur  again,  whilst  the  revised 
school  law  continues  in  force. 

The  school  revenue  from  poll  taxes  is  variable  :  in  1S62,  it 
reached  the  sum  of  $6,222  75 ;  last  year  it  declined  to  $3,726. 

When  a  poll  tax  becomes  delinquent,  one  dollar  is  added,  of 
which  when  paid,  75  cents  passes  into  the  School  Fund.  There- 
fore, it  results,  that  the  fewer  the  delinquent  poll  taxes,  the 
smaller  the  school  profit. 


FINANCES.  T 

During  the  past  three  years,  the  Board  have  collected  rents 
from  the  tenements  on  50-vara  301,  and  ground  rent  from  the 
frame  building  on  50-vara  1023.  This  source  of  revenue 
might  readily  be  sustained  and  materially  increased  by  leasing 
the  Market  street  frontage  of  LOO-vara  lot  128,  for  a  ten  years1 
lease  of  which  $36,000  was  not  long  since  offered. 

The  revenue  attainable  from  the  sale  of  unoccupied  school 
lots  is  small.  The  only  school  sites  unnecessarily  large,  are  the 
two  100-vara  lots  12S  and  174 ;  whilst  there  are  a  few  other 
smaller  lots,  some  occupied,  and  others  not,  that  are  unfit  for 
school  sites.  From  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  this  property,  the 
Department  might  realize,  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  a  large 
amount  of  funds.  The  sale  of  lot  345  was  considered  judicious, 
inasmuch  as  the  location  was  too  inaccessible  for  children,  and 
apart  from  the  cost  of  partially  grading  the  street  in  front, 
$6,054,  other  unavoidable  expenses  of  grading  would  have 
nearly  doubled  the  market  value  of  the  lot. 

The  State  School  Fund,  which  is  apportioned  semi-annually, 
is  considered  as  a  fixed  source  of  revenue  to  the  schools,  al- 
though the  Legislature  of  1S62,  having  failed  to  discharge  its 
obligations  to  this  fund,  the  schools  did  not,  that  yeau,  receive 
any  of  the  State  funds,  to  which,  by  the  laws  of  Congress  they 
were  entitled. 

This  fund  was  created  by  the  sale  of  the  500,000  acres  of 
land  granted  to  this  State  by  Act  of  Congress  in  1S52.  An 
additional  grant  of  the  13th  and  36th  sections  in  each  town- 
ship, was  made  by  Congress  in  1S53. 

The  proceeds  of  these  sales  have  all  been  diverted  from 
their  legitimate  purpose.  The  fund  has  a  recognized,  not  an 
actual  existence:  its  recognition  is  manifested,  when  the  Legis- 
lature pays  the  interest  due  on  the  amount  of  the  school-laud 
sales.  This  payment  can  never  be  less  than  that  of  last  year, 
$27,9J2;  and  as  the  sales  of  the  school-lands  increase,  ii  must 
increase  in  like  ratio. 

The  last  Legislature,  in  answer  to  numerous  petitions  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  created  a  State  School  Fund,  by  levying  a 
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half  mill  tax  on  all  real  and  personal  property  within  the  State. 
This  new  levy  will  yield  in  this  County  about  $30,000,  of 
which,  about  17,000  will  be  appropriated  to  our  schools,  whilst 
the  remainder  will  be  bestowed  on  school  districts  less  favored 
than  our  own. 

According  to  the  best  means  of  information  at  command, 
the  school  revenue  for  the  present  fiscal  year  will  be  made  up 
as  follows : 

Taxes  on  real  and  personal  property -     $213,000 

Poll  taxes 3,500 

State  apportionment — School  Land  Fund 30,000 

State  £  mill  School  tax 17,000 

Rent  of  School  property 1,500 

Balance  of  School  funds,  special,  June  30th,  1864.  60,000 

$325,000 
The  value  of  the  real  estate  on  which  taxes  are  collectable, 
is  estimated  by  the  City  Auditor  and  the  Tax  Collector,  at 
$60,000,000.  The  taxes  on  personal  property  have  already 
been  paid,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  make  the  revenue  from  this 
source  unquestionable. 

The  school  expenditures  of  the  past  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$228,411  94,  making  an  excess  of  $49,5S2  47,  over  those  of 
the  previous  year.  This  excess  includes  $12,285  04  paid  for 
street  work  in  front  of  school  property,  an  expense  not  form- 
erly charged  to  the  school  fund ;  and  the  further  sum  of 
$19,395  49,  by  which  the  expenditures  made  last  year  for  the 
purchase  of  school  sites  and  the  erection  and  repairs  of  school 
buildings,  exceeded  those  of  like  kind  made  the  previous  year. 
The  remainder  of  the  excess  above  given,  $17,901  94,  is  found 
in  the  following  items  :  teacher's  salaries,  $4,435  09  ;  insurance, 
$307  69  ;  Industrial  School  appropriation,  $1,800  ;  furniture, 
janitors'  and  carpenters'  wages,  etc.,  $11,359  16.  The  ordin- 
ary current  expenditures  of  last  year,  which  alone  should  be 
taken  into  account,  in  comparing  the  financial  operations  of  suc- 
cessive school  administrations,  show  an  increase  of  $16,542  5S 
over  those  of  the  year  preceding. 
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The  increase  in  the  amount  paid  teachers  is  very  small,  con- 
sidering the  fact,  that  fourteen  additional  teachers  were  em- 
ployed last  year.  That  the  amount  was  not  larger,  is  attribut- 
able solely  to  the  employment  of  so  many  pupil  teachers, 
whose  salary  was  only  fifty  per  cent,  of  that  paid  to  other  teach- 
ers filling  the  same  position.  The  saving  thus  secured  could 
not  have  been  less  than  $5,000. 

The  janitorial  account  must  necessarily  enlarge  as  the  school 
accommodations  become  more  extended.  The  wages  of  these 
and  of  other  laborers  in  the  Department  have  not  been  raised; 
but  the  number  of  employes  has  been  increased.  Insurance 
on  all  the  school  buildings  has  been  effected  with  the  various 
"  Home  Companies;''  their  policies  foot  up  $S2,950 

The  furniture  with  which  the  schools  have  been  supplied  of 
late  years,  is  of  the  most  durable  kind.  The  pupils'  desks  are 
single  and  made  of  hard  wood  ;  the  standards,  of  cast  iron. 
The  cost  of  a  desk  and  chair  complete,  as  named  in  the  last 
furniture  contract  awarded  by  the  Board,  is  $6  50.  The 
economy  as  well  as  the  superior  merit  of  the  improved  style 
of  school  furniture  have  been  fully  demonstrated  both  in  this 
city  and  elsewhere.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
after  making  a  detailed  catalogue  of  the  furniture  in  all  the 
schools,  and  computing  the  cost,  the  Department  has  expended 
in  this  direction,  since  1854,  not  less  than  $32,000,  and  includ- 
ing charts,  apparatus,  and  other  school  appliances,  not  less 
than  $50,000. 

Table  No.  Ill,  in  the  Appendix,  shows  the  quantity,  quality 
and  cost  of  the  furniture  and  apparatus  in  the  various  Bchools. 

The  item  "  books  and  supplies,"  found  under  the  head  of 
current  expenditures,  (Table  No.  II),  signifies,  text  books  pur- 
chased for  indigent  pupils,  ink,  charts,  stationery,  crayon, 
stoves  and  all  other  articles,  except  text  books,  which  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  school-room  j  with  such  requisites,  the  pu- 
pils of  the  public  schools  are  supplied  gratuitously. 

The  rent  account  increased  considerably  last  year,  and  it  will 
not  show  any   diminution   this  fiscal  year.      In  certain  {tortious 
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of  the  city,  where  the  schools  fail,  for  lack  of  room,  to  receive 
all  who  apply  for  admission,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the 
Board  to  rent  houses  and  rooms  for  school  purposes,  in  order 
that  the  disappointed  applicants  might  not  be  entirely  de- 
prived of  public  school  privileges. 

The  account  of  "Incidentals"  is  much  larger  than  hereto- 
fore :  its  principal  items  are  :  Legal  expenses,  $410  ;  extra  jani- 
torial services,  $211  ;  School  census,  $158 ;  expenses  of  the 
Board,  $90. 

The  Industrial  School  Board  obtained  legislative  authority 
to  draw  annually  from  the  school  fund,  $2,400,  or  $1,800  more 
than  the  law  previously  allowed  for  the  salaries  of  teachers 
employed  in  that  school. 

The  value  of  this  institution  to  society,  and  especially  to 
our  other  schools,  from  which  it  wards  off  many  a  dangerous 
influence,  is  properly  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  removal  of  the  remains  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Nevins,  from  Ne- 
vada Territory  to  this  city,  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature. 
Such  an  act  was  but  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  merit  of  a  faithful 
public  servant,  as  the  early  history  of  our  public  schools  proves 
Mr.  Nevins  to  have  been. 

The  expense  of  grading  and  otherwise  improving  streets  in 
front  of  school  property,  $12,285,  was  not  under  the  control 
of  the  Board,  as  has  been  previously  stated.  The  $25,260, 
applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  school  bonds  and  of  the  High 
School  mortgage  and  payment  of  interest  thereon,  is  another 
heavy  expense  entailed  on  the  Department. 

These  bonds  were  issued  in  1854,  1860  and  1861,  and  from 
the  proceeds  of  their  sale,  funds  were  procured  in  those  years 
for  the  erection  of  school-houses. 

There  was  in  the  Treasury,  to  the  credit  of  the  School 
Bond  Fund,  June  30th,  1864,  $34,265  52,  which  deducted 
from  the  amount  of  bonds  unredeemed,  $121,500,  will  leave 
$78,234  38;  and  this  remainder,  plus  the  balance  due  on  the 
High  School  mortgage,  $2,666,  will  represent  the  entire  in- 
debtedness of  the  Department  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1863-64. 
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The  large  expenditures  made  both  this  and  the  previous 
year  for  repairs  of  school  buildings,  afford  no  flattering  com- 
mentary upon  the  character  and  stability  of  our  school-houses. 
By  dint  of  repairs  and  additions,  some  of  these  houses  are 
made  to  serve  satisfactorily  for  school  purposes,  whilst  others, 
despite  the  continued  improvements  placed  on  *them,  are  still 
devoid  of  the  most  essential  qualities  of  a  proper  school-house. 

During  the  year,  three  buildings  have  been  erected ;  one  on 
Broadway,  for  colored  children ;  one  on  Utah  street,  San  Bru- 
no road,  and  another  on  the  corner  of  Bush  and  Taylor  streets. 

The  lot  on  which  the  Colored  school  stands,  has  69f  feet  on 
Broadway,  and  a  depth  of  91|  feet.     The  lot  cost  $6,000. 

The  building  is  framed  and  one  storied,  and  is  divided  into 
two  recitation  rooms,  each  28  feet  by  32  feet,  with  ceilings  15 
feet  in  the  clear.  Separate  halls  and  clothes  rooms  are  provided 
for  each  sex.  The  building  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and 
its  exterior  is  not  unattractive. 

The  building  and  fencing  cost  $4,435,  and  the  furniture, 
which  is  of  the  improved  style,  $498. 

The  colored  children  richly  deserve  their  present  comfortable 
and  neat  school-house,  after  having  endured  unmurmuringly, 
for  many  years,  their  former  squalid,  dark  and  unhealthy  quart- 
ers. 

The  school-house  on  San  Bruno  road  is  46  feet  long  and  29£ 
feet  wide.  A  hall,  12  feet  wide,  extends  across  the  rear,  in 
which  there  are  separate  entrances  for  the  sexes,  and  clothes 
rooms  for  each.  The  lot  is  100  by  200  feet,  and  was  donated 
to  the  Department  by  George  Treat,  Esq.  The  building  and 
improvements  cost  $3,517. 

DENMAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

This  brick  building  occupies  a  lot  of  137£  feet  square,  and 
fronting  on  Bush  and  Taylor  streets.  The  lot  cost  $11,800. 
The  building  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $52,864,  including 
the  fees  of  the  architect,  Win.  Craine,  Esq.,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  following  description  :  The  plan  of  the  building 
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is  a  parallelogram  of  ninety-eight  and  a  half  feet  by  sixty-one 
feet,  having  its  entrance  on  the  long  sides  in  projecting  por- 
tions, each  twenty-nine  feet  by  three  and  a  half  feet. 

The  building  is  three  stories  high,  the  first  being  13^  feet, 
and  the  second  and  third  stories,  each  15  feet  hio-h. 

It  has  a  Mansard  roof,  surmounted  with  a  cupola  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  balustrade,  to  the  top  of  which  the  projecting 
portions  are  carried  up  perpendicularly  from  the  bottom,  thus 
increasing  the  interior  accommodation  of  the  attic,  which  is 
twelve  feet  high,  and  contains  sixteen  Luthern  windows  in  its. 
inclined  sides,  and  six  in  the  said  projecting  portions  of  the 
two  fronts,  which  together  with  the  advantages  arising  from 
its  superior  location,  renders  it  available  and  very  pleasant  for 
school  purposes. 

The  distribution  of  the  first,  second  and  third  stories  is  uni- 
form, each  containing  four  school-rooms  of  twenty-eight  by 
thirty-four  feet ;  four  wardrobe  rooms  of  six  and  a  half  by 
twenty  and  a  half  feet ;  two  teachers'  rooms  of  six  and  a  half 
by  nine  feet,  and  a  hall  eleven  feet  wide  through  the  centre  of 
the  building,  transversally,  with  easy  spacious  stairways  at 
each  end,  which  extend  to  the  attic. 

The  attic  contains  two  recitation  rooms,  each  twenty-seven 
by  thirty-three  and  a  half  feet,  and  an  assembly  room  capable 
of  accommodating  the  entire  school. 

The  ingress  and  egress  are  rendered  safe  arid  convenient  by 
means  of  four  spacious  doorways,  one  in  front,  and  three  in  the 
rear ;  the  interior  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated  throughout. 

Fresh  air  is  introduced  through  apertures  near  the  floor,  and 
regulated  by  registers,  while  the  vitiated  air  is  allowed  to  es- 
cape through  ventilators  near  the  ceiling. 

All  the  wardrobe  rooms  are  supplied  with  marble  top  wash- 
stands  and  water;  the  windows  have  inside  folding  blinds.  The 
exterior  has  an  expressive,  pleasing  and  ornamental  appearance. 
It  is  finished  with  cement,  painted  and  sanded  to  a  light  color, 
which  gives  it  an  air  of  cheerfulness. 

The  yards  are  enclosed  in  front  with  a  brick  wall  and  neat 
fence  ;  while  the  play-grounds  in  the  rear  are  surrounded  by  a 
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high  enclosure,  which   separates  the   scholars  from  the  streets 
and  adjoining  property. 

This  noble  structure  and  permanent  monument  to  the  cause 
of  education,  is  an  honor  to  our  city. 

SCHOOL   CENSUS. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Census  Marshals  presented 
last  August,  there  were  in  this  city  30,879  white  persons  under 
21  years  of  age  ;  18,748  between  4  and  18  years,  and  10,974 
under  4  years.  The  entire  population  under  21  years,  including 
children  of  African,  Mongolian  and  Indian  origin  respectively, 
was  31,637. 

By  Act  of  the  Legislature,  Negroes,  Mongolians  and  Indians 
are  excluded  from  the  Public  Schools,  although  the  penalty  for 
admitting  them  to  the  schools  of  the  whites,  has  recently  been 
abolished,  and  more  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  their 
education  in  separate  schools. 

The  total  of  white  children  under  21  years  returned  by  the 
census  one  year  ago  was  26,904,  less  by  3,975  than  the  number 
reported  this  year. 

The  State  School  Fund  is  apportioned  according  to  the 
number  of  white  youths  between  4  and  IS  years.  The  last 
apportionment  was  $1  72  per  capita;  at  a  like  rate,  the  city 
will  receive  this  year  $32,246  56,  exclusive  of  the  further 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  State  School  Tax  of  one  half 
mill. 

The  Public  School  attendance  given  in  the  census  coincides 
very  nearly  with  that  reported  last  month  by  the  teachers, 
whose  registers  showed  an  actual  attendance  or  average  enroll- 
ment of  6,477  pupils. 

The  Private  School  attendance  gained  271  during  the  year, 
whilst  the  Public  Schools  show  for  the  same  period  a  gain  of 
1,406. 

In  I860,  there  were  in  this  city  15,116  youths  under  21 
years,  of  whom  8,S90  were  born  in  California  ;  to-day,  there 
are  30,879   under  21   years,  of  whom  18,748  are  native  born. 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  juvenile  population  of  the  city  has 
more  than  doubled  during  the  past  four  years,  and  the  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the  children  born  in  this  State.  With  these 
statistics  before  us,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  speedy  approach 
of  the  time,  when  the  majority  of  our  citizens,  prompted  by 
devotion  to  this  their  native  State,  and  surrounded  by  the  hal- 
lowed associations  of  their  birth-place,  shall  secure  for  California 
a  more  stable  and  a  more  contented  population  ;  a  people  in  whose 
manners,  customs  and  pursuits  shall  be  intensified  the  hardihood, 
liberality,  enterprise  and  patriotism  of  the  American  settlers  of 
this  coast.  But  vain  will  be  our  hopes  of  a  bright  future  for 
this  favored  State,  if  these  IS, 000  native  Californians  be  denied 
the  advantages  of  a  sound  education,  or  they  be  warped  or 
injured  in  their  moral,  physical  Or  intellectual  development. 
Should  this  native  population  continue  to  double  every  four 
years,  as  heretofore,  during  the  next  decade,  it  is  rational  to 
suppose  that  the  controlling  element  of  our  society  in  1S74 
will  be  the  not  less  than  100,000  citizens  and  youths  who  shall 
claim  San  Francisco  as  their  native  city. 

To  this  rising  generation,  the  future  destiny  of  this  city  is  to 
be  mainly  committed — that  it  may  not  be  inglorious,  the 
interests  of  these  youths  must  be  tenderly  fostered  and  carefully 
guarded  against  the  corrupting  influences  that  here  assail  them. 

SCHOOLS  AXD  TEACHERS. 

The  Public  Schools  of  this  city  are  classified  as  follows  :  One 
High  School  for  Boys  ;  one  Girls'  High  School  ;  six  Grammar 
Schools  ;  fifteen  Primary  Schools  ;  four  Evening  Schools  of  one 
class  each  ;  one  Normal  School  for  Teachers  of  the  Department ; 
one  School  for  colored  children,  and  one  Chinese  School. 
During  the  year  one  Girls'  High  School,  and  five  additional 
Primary  Schools  have  been  established. 

Our  system  of  instruction  contemplates  a  period  of  eight 
years  for  its  completion,  or  in  other  words,  it  presupposes  that 
a  child  who  enters  the  Primary  Department  at  the  age  of  six 
years,  will  by  semi-annual  promotion  complete  the  primary 
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course  in  three  years,  and  passing  regularly  through  the 
Grammar  grades  jn  the  four  years  ensuing,  he  will  enter  the 
High  School  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  graduate  thence  when  he 
shall  have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  course  of  study  in 
use  does  not  differ  perceptibly  from  that  of  the  best  regulated 
and  most  successful  schools  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  as  by 
law  all  teachers  are  subjected  to  a  rigid  test  of  their  qualifica- 
tions, before  their  employment,  our  citizens  may  have  a  well 
founded  assurance  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  render  the 
instruction  imparted  to  their  children  in  the  Public  Schools, 
thorough,  practical  and  sufficiently  comprehensive. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  Department 
at  the  close  of  the  City  School  year,  April  30,  1S64,  was  102, 
of  whom  18  were  males  and  84  females.  Of  this  corps,  97 
were  engaged  in  regular  class  instruction,  and  five  in  attending 
generally  to  the  special  branches,  writing,  drawing,  music,  and 
physical  training. 

The  increase  for  the  year  in  the  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed was  fourteen  ;  since  the  commencement  of  the  May  term, 
twenty-four  additional  teachers  have  been  elected,  making  an 
aggregate  of  126. 

The  completion  of  the  school  buildings  before  described,  has 
greatly  and  suddenly  enlarged  the  school  accomodations  of  this 
city,  whilst  temporary  school-rooms  have  been  fitted  up  in 
rented  houses,  and  thus  our  school  facilities  have  been  further 
extended.  The  last  census  returns  as  well  as  the  school 
registers,  show  an  increase  of  over  1,400  pupils  in  the  school 
attendance.  It  is  undoubtedly  apparent  that  the  Board  have, 
to  the  extent  of  the  means  at  their  disposal,  supplied  the 
educational  facilities  so  greatly  needed  in  this  city.  Their 
further  supply  in  certain  localities,  destitute  of  schools,  is  as 
much  desired  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  by  the  people,  and 
if  the  latter  will  but  contribute  to  the  School  Fund  for  several 
years  longer,  as  liberally  as  heretofore,  there  will  soon  be  no 
cause  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  parents  who  apply 
unsuccessfully  for  the  admission  of  their  children  to  the  Public 
Schools.     In  establishing  schools,  although  the  first  requisite  is 
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funds  for  building,  yet  no  secondary  importance  attaches  to  the 
location  best  adapted *to  the  purposes  of  the  school  proposed, 
nor  to  the  plan,  size  and  materials  of  the  house  to  be  built. 
That  these  particulars  merit  the  close  attention  of  all  school 
officers,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  blunders  made  from 
time  to  time  by  successive  Boards  of  Education,  in  their  real 
estate  and  building  operations.  So  long  as  one-half  or  six 
members  of  the  Board  are  elected  annually,  and  the  new  mem- 
bers, who  are  of  necessity  unacquainted  with  our  school  matters 
or  at  least  with  the  penetralia  of  the  Department,  do  not 
hesitate  to  embark  in  enterprises  both  new  and  dangerous  to 
schools,  so  long  will  such  blunders  be  made  even  by  those  who 
are  the  most  sedulous  to  avoid  them. 

The  following  summary  exhibits  the  school  attendance  for 
the  past  five  years  : 


School  Years. 

Whole   number 
enrolled. 

Average  Number 
belonging. 

Average  daily  at- 
tendance. 

Per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance. 

1860 

6,108 

not  reported 

2,837 

S3 

1861 

6,617 

U                    (( 

3,377 

90 

1862 

8,204 

4,303 

3,794 

90 

1863 

8,177 

4,681 

4,389 

91 

1864 

10,983 

5,911 

5,470 

92 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  schools 
represents  the  true  school  attendance.  According  to  the 
Teachers'  Registers,  the  gain  made  last  year  in  the  attendance 
was  1,230  pupils ;  according  to  the  late  school  census,  the  in- 
crease was  1,406. 

During  the  past  four  years,  the  number  of  children  reported 
in  the  daily  attendance  of  the  schools  has  nearly  doubled.  An- 
other instance  of  equal  rapidity  in  the  expansion  of  its  school 
system  can  scarcely  be  shown  by  any  other  city  in  the  Union. 

The  cost  of  instruction  last  year  was  $126,2S5,  or  $21  per 
pupil. 

In  Boston,  the  rate  of  tuition  per  scholar,  last  year,  was 
$15  77;  in  Chicago,  $13  55,  and  in  Cincinnati,  $12  15. 
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Our  public  schools  are  undoubtedly  an  expensive  institution, 
but  that  the  expense  of  their  establishment  and  support  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  good  results  achieved  solely 
through  their  agency,  needs  no  demonstration  for  any  intelli- 
gent citizen  of  a  free  State. 

If  our  schools  had  no  other  merit  than  the  pure  patriotic 
spirit  of  their  pupils,  imbibed  from  singing  national  songs,  they 
would  still  be  worthy  of  public  support. 

On  this  subject,  the  Hon.  John  Swett,  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  uses  the  following  language  : 

"  When  the  people  of  other  States,  staggering  under  taxa- 
tion, their  sources  of  prosperity  dried  up,  their  able-bodied 
laborers  more  than  decimated  by  the  calls  of  the  army — when 
they  declare  that  not  a  dollar  less  shall  be  raised  for  Schools, 
that  not  a  School-house  shall  be  closed — shall  California,  of  all 
the  States,  alone  shrink  back  from  the  duty  of  educating  her 
children!  Shall  all  our  inexhaustible  resources  of  mineral 
wealth  be  expended  on  '  feet,'  and  the  brains  of  the  children 
be  left  undeveloped  ?  Shall  millions  be  expended  in  construct- 
ing a  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  State  fail  to  lay  the  solid  founda- 
tions of  character  and  intelligence  on  which  rest  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  generation  which  will  reap  the  benefits  of 
that  great  highway  of  the  world?  Shall  we  make  every  sacri- 
fice of  men  and  money  to  maintain  the  Union  for  a  generation 
unfitted,  through  want  of  education,  to  appreciate  either  our 
sacrifices,  or  the  value  of  the  inheritance  we  leave  them  ? 

"The  real  wealth  of  the  State  lies,  not  in  mines  of  silver, 
or  gold,  or  copper;  not  in  productive  fields  and  fertile  valleys; 
but  in  her  educated  men  and  intelligent  free  laborers.  Edu- 
cated mind  has  made  the  world  rich  by  its  creative  power. 
The  intelligent  minds  which  have  invented  the  hundreds  of 
labor-saving  machines  in  every  department  of  industry,  have 
created  a  wealth  greater  than  the  total  product  of  the  mines 
of  Mexico,  California  and  Australia  combined.  All  these  in- 
ventions were  once  dim  ideas  in  the  busy  brains  of  educated 
men — ignorance  found  out  none  of  them." 
2 
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NUMBER  OF  CLASSES  AND  THEIR  SEVERAL  GRADES. 


SCHOOLS. 
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Eighth  Grade. 
Kinth  Grade. 
Tenth  Grade. 

Classes  having  one  grade. 

Classes  baTing  two  grades. 

Classes  having  three  grades. 

Number  Promoted.     April 
Examination.                        J 

Union  Street 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

8 
S 

1 

2 

5 
3 

J 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1    1    2] 

12  ..  ..    345 

7  -.  .  ■    262 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
] 

] 

0  ..  ..    267 

Rincon  School................ 

1 

1 

1 
I 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

] 

Ou.  .      400 

1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

2    1    1 
111. 

1  1    1 

2  1    1 
1    1    1 

..  ..    1 
1    2    1 
112. 

1  ..    2 

2  1    21 
..IT. 

1    5  ..    173 

Spring  Valley  School..... 

.    3    1    126 

Primary  Schools. 
Greenwich  Street 

6  ..  ..      37 

Powell  Street 

8  ..  ..    279 

Hyda  Street 

3    1..     153 

Sutter  Street 

1 
1 

4  ..  ..      96 

Market  Street 

8  ..  ..    345 

Model  School 

.    1    1      65 

3    1 

Clary  Street 

1 

0  ..  ..    317 

Eighth  Street 

.  ..    1  .... 

] 
1 

1 

2    1    1 
111. 
..  ..     1 

2    2..    101 

1 

.    1  ..      62 

1 

Totals 

6 

7 

7 

15 

12 

15 

13 

16  13  19  8. 

S 14    3  3028 
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At  the  close  of  the  last  school  year,  the  Primary  Schools  num- 
bered sixteen  and  comprised  seventy  classes,  which  were  divid- 
ed into  six  grades,  as  is  shown  by  the  preceding  table. 

Of  these  classes,  fifty-seven  were  each  composed  of  one 
grade,  or  were  fully  graded ;  eleven  had  two  grades  each,  and 
three  had  three  grades. 

The  advantages  of  having  all  the  pupils  of  a  class  or  division 
occupy  one  room,  use  the  same  text  books,  and  recite  to  a  spe- 
cial teacher,  are  very  apparent  to  those  who  were  accustomed, 
before  the  existence  of  Graded  Schools,  to  teach  a  single  branch 
to  all  the  classes  of  a  school.  Our  present  plan  of  classification 
with  its  accompanying  graded  course  of  study,  provides  six  pri- 
mary grades  or  classes  and  precisely  fifty  pupils  ^as  the  max- 
imum attendance  for  each  class.  Our  graded  system  of  classi- 
fication and  course  of  study  accord  with  those  adopted  in  the 
best  schools  in  the  country,  and  after  two  years'  tria1 
endorse  their  merit.  In  regard  to  the  course  of  study,  I  am  happy 
to  state  that  the  difficulty  at  first  experienced  by  many  of  the 
teachers  in  making  themselves  familiar  with  some  topics  pecu- 
liar to  the  course,  and  skilful  in  using  the  methods  which  are 
essential  to  the  systematic  and  successful  treatment  of  these 
subjects,  has,  to  a  great  degree,  disappeared. 

The  difficulty  alluded  to  attaches  to  the  oral  instruction 
prescribed  for  the  several  classes,  in  imparting  which  success- 
fully the  teacher  is  required  to  employ  tact  in  illustration  and 
skill  in  the  use  of  appropriate  object  apparatus. 

The  value  of  primary  instruction  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  a  majority  of  children  leave  school  at  so  early  an  age 
that  their  knowledge  of  books  seldom  extends  beyond  the  rudi- 
ments of  arithmetic,  reading,  spelling  and  writing,  which  form 
the  main  studies  in  Primary  schools.  The  information  thus  ob- 
tained is  generally  so  meagre  and  so  confused  and  distorted  by 
the  undeveloped  faculties  of  this  class  of  untutored  children, 
that  even  if  it  be  retained,  it  seldom  avails  them  much  in  after 
life.  On  this  subject  I  find  the  following  in  the  last  New  York 
School  Report : 
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"  Thousands  have  been  withrawn  on  account  of  the  neces- 
sities of  their  parents,  before  they  had  passed  through  all  of  the 
classes  even  of  the  primary  department.  Painful  it  was  to 
hear  that  so  large  a  number  of  our  youth  are  deprived  of  the 
blessings  of  such  an  education  as  the  Grammar  Schools  afford 
to  all  who  punctually  attend  them,  and  that  their  pecuniary 
necessities  are  so  pressing  that  they  must  engage  in  the  stern 
duties  of  life  with  minds  so  imperfectly  cultivated.  The  in- 
struction of  the  Primaries  should  therefore  be,  if  possible,  more 
thorough  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  no  effort  should  be  spared 
to  develop  and  cultivate  faculties  upon  which  the  future  hopes 
of  so  many  depend.  A  systematic  course  of  instruction,  found- 
ed upon  the  most  approved  methods,  by  teachers  thoroughly 
trained  for  tfie  work,  would,  indeed,  prove  a  partial  remedy  for 
the  evils  alluded  to." 

Yet,  not  alone  for  the  children  thus  early  deprived  of  the 
means  of  education  would  I  claim  that  the  Primary  Schools 
should  receive  the  most  favorable  consideration  of  your  Board, 
but  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  permitted  to  enter  the  Grammar 
Schools.  For  it  is  universally  true  that  the  real  progress  in 
learning  made  by  Grammar  pupils  can  be  gauged  by  the  thor- 
oughness of  their  preparatory  or  primary  training  and  instruc- 
tion. 

Although  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  gra- 
dation of  the  Primaries,  and  notwithstanding  the  successful 
labors  in  this  direction  made  by  my  predecessors,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Classification,  vigorous  efforts  must  yet  be  put  forth 
to  bring  these  schools  up  to  the  high  standard  of  excellence 
attained  by  the  Primary  Schools  of  several  other  cities. 

For  these,  complete  success  should  be  aimed  at,  even  though 
the  schools  of  higher  grade  suffer  in  consequence,  and  the  justi- 
fication of  such  a  policy  will  be  found  in  the  democratic 
adage — "  The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number."  Viewed 
in  this  light,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  Primary  Schools  con- 
stitute the  most  important  department  of  a  system  of  public 
schools. 
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That  the  great  mass  of  children  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
public  instruction  are  found  in  these  schools,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  in  all  our  large  cities  a  greater  number  of  teachers 
find  employment  in  the  Primaries  than  in  the  schools  of  supe- 
rior grade.  In  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  the  attend- 
ance in  the  former,  compared  with  that  of  the  Grammar  and 
the  High  schools,  is  generally  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 

In  New  York,  the  average  attendance  last  year  in  the  Pri- 
mary Schools  and  departments  was  44,602  pupils,  whilst  the 
number  in  the  other  schools  was  but  24,145. 

Admitting  that  the  public  good  requires  that  the  Primary 
Schools  should  be  provided  with  the  best  and  most  ample  edu- 
cational facilities,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  in  every 
school  department,  these  schools  should  rank  first  in  regard  to 
the  character  of  their  teachers,  their  buildings  and  their  other 
appliances  of  education.  Such  an  enviable  distinction  as  this 
cannot  be  claimed  for  our  Primaries,  except  in  these  respects, 
viz :  that  they  are  generally  placed  in  charge  of  the  ablest  and 
most  experienced  teachers ;  and  that  so  far  as  it  has  been  pos- 
sible, these  schools  have  been  supplied  with  appropriate  fur- 
niture and  apparatus.  As  regards  the  convenience,  attractive- 
ness and  size  of  their  buildings  and  premises,  these  schools 
compare  most  unfavorably  with  our  higher  schools. 

The  external  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  latter  are,  by  no 
means,  counterbalanced  by  a  superior  quality  of  instruction 
imparted  in  the  Primaries.  For  it  has  been  the  practice  of  our 
Board  to  set  the  lowest  standard  of  qualifications  for  teaching 
in  these  schools,  and  also,  to  frequently  employ  therein  young 
and  inexperienced  teachers.  Although  the  occasional  necessity 
of  employing  this  class  of  teachers  must  be  conceded,  yet,  I 
am  convinced  that  they  should  not  begin  their  apprenticeship 
in  the  infant  or  9th  and  10th  grade  classes.  My  views  on  this 
subject  are  expressed  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  Esq.,  who  says :  "  None 
but  teachers  of  known  experience  and  special  fitness,  or  of 
thorough  special  training  for  the  work,  should  be  placed  in 
charge  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the  primary  grades.     It  is  in 
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these  classes  that  children  receive  their  first  impressions  of 
school  and  of  learning ;  and  often  these  impressions  are  such 
as  to  leave  undeveloped  any  love  for  learning,  and  even  to  for- 
ever banish  all  desire  for  gaining  an  education  in  school." 

Next  in  importance  tp  the  judicious  selection  of  Primary 
teachers,  is  the  work  of  examining,  classifying  and  promoting 
pupils.  The  labor  involved  in  the  proper  and  systematic  dis- 
charge of  this  work,  which  has  hitherto  been  performed  by  the 
Committee  on  Classification  and  myself,  has  been  very  arduous, 
but  inasmuch  as  nearly  all  our  schools  are  now  well  organized,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  advantageous  to  allow  the  details  of  the  work 
to  be  performed  by  the  Grammar  Masters.  In  other  school  de- 
partments it  is  almost  a  universal  custom  to  require  the  Mas- 
ters to  examine  and  promote  the  pupils  of  all  the  classes  in  their 
schools,  except  those  under  their  immediate  care  and  instruc- 
tion. The  examination  of  the  schools  made  by  Committees  or 
Superintendents,  and  the  strict  supervision  exercised  by  these 
school  officers  over  the  Masters'  performance  of  the  duties  spe- 
cified, are  regarded  merely  as  auxiliary  means  for  carrying  out 
successfully  the  vast  undertaking,  where  the  school  organiza- 
tion is  extensive,  of  grading,  examining  and  promoting  pupils. 
To  enable  our  Grammar  Masters  to  properly  perform  the  addi- 
tional duties  alluded  to,  provision  must  first  be  made  for  the 
care  of  their  classes  as  often  as  they  shall  find  it  necessary  to 
visit  the  other  classes  assigned  to  their  charge.  In  the  preced- 
ing table  a  summary  is  given  of  the  promotions  made  in  each 
school  at  the  close  of  the  last  school  year.  The  promotions 
made  in  the  Primary  Schools  at  the  semi-annual  examination  in 
November,  and  the  occasional  promotions  made  during  the 
year  in  the  Grammar  schools,  are  embraced  in  the  table.  The 
practice  of  the  Committee  on  Classification  in  not  favoring 
promotions  of  pupils,  except  after  the  stated  examinations,  has 
proved  beneficial,  and  it  can  be  made  more  advantageous  still, 
if  the  Board  will  decide  in  some  appropriate  manner,  that  there 
is  no  surer  evidence  of  the  success  of  any  teacher  than  the  fact 
that  all  her  pupils  have  been  promoted  at  the  required  time. 
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our  Primary  School  accommodations  shall  have  been 
made  as  complete  and  convenient  as  the  new  Grammar  build- 
ings afford,  and  the  school  improvements  I  have  described  shall 
have  been  secured,  our  Primaries  will  satisfy  the  public  demand 
and  will  justify  the  highest  encomiums  of  our  school  system. 
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Annual  Examination  of  the  First  Grammar  Grades. 
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Union  Street 

Mason  Street 

Buih  Street 

Rlncon 

"        (re-examination) 

Minion 

Spring  Valley 


Average  in  each  study. 


.56 
.62 
.45 
.62 
.62 
.49 
.40 


O 


.60 
.52 
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The  six  Grammar  Schools  of  the  city  comprise  thirty-five 
classes,  which  are  divided  into  four  grades.  Twenty-eight  of 
the  classes  are  graded,  and  the  remainder,  consisting  of  two 
grades  each,  are  but  partially  graded.  The  system  on  which 
our  system  of  grading  is  based  is,  that  a  Grammar  School 
house  should  contain  at  least  four  classes  or  grades,  each  hav- 
ing a  special  teacher,  a  consecutive  and  well  defined  course  of 
study,  and  as  an  average  attendance,  forty-five  pupils.    Pro- 

sion  is  made  by  means  of  annual  examinations  and  promo- 
tions for  the  completion  of  the  course  of  study  in  four  years, 
and  for  subsequent  admission  to  the  High  Schools. 
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In  four  of  the  schools,  where  the  system  has  been  found 
practicable,  all  the  pupils  of  a  class  use  the  same  text  books 
and  study  the  same  subjects,  and  in  most  instances,  study  and 
recite  the  same  daily  lessons.  In  the  latter  case,  the  class  is 
said  to  be  of  one  division,  although  in  some  of  their  studies, 
the  pupils  are  usually  divided  for  convenience  of  recitation. 

Such  a  class  as  this  presents  the  most  perfect  form  of  our 
graded  system.  There  are  at  present  seventy  classes  of  this  de- 
scription. It  is  not  incompatible  with  this  system,  however, 
that  a  class  should  have  two  divisions  of  pupils,  who  not  being 
equal  in  attainments  cannot  recite  in  common ;  provided  all  of 
them  are  engaged  on  the  same  prescribed  course  of  study. 
Accordingly,  a  graded  class  admits  of  two  divisions  of  a  single 
grade,  but  not  two  distinct  grades. 

A  class  of  this  character  is  usually  obtained  in  our  schools 
by  promoting  at  a  stated  time  from  duplicate  classes  of  the 
next  lower  grade.  In  the  Boston  schools  the  classes  are  made 
so  far  as  it  is  possible,  of  one  grade ;  in  the  Chicago  schools, 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  in  each  Grammar  class  two  grades, 
and  in  each  of  the  5th,  6th,  7th  and  Sth  grade  classes,  there 
are  three  divisions,  and  in  those  of  the  9th  and  10th  grades  four 
divisions.  Our  terms,  class  and  divisions  are  the  equivalents;  of 
the  Boston  designations,  school  and  class,  and  of  the  Chicago 
terms,  division  and  class.  The  latter  nomenclature,  which  is 
the  reverse  of  ours,  is  in  most  general  use,  and  should,  there- 
fore, have  our  sanction.  Superintendent  Wells  recommends 
that  each  class  in  the  Grammar  Department  should  not  num- 
ber more  than  20  or  25  pupils,  and  each  class  in  the  lower 
grades,  not  more  than  10  or  15  pupils.  The  object  here  pro- 
posed is,  that  whilst  one  class  (one  division)  is  reciting,  the  re- 
maining class  or  classes  may  have  time  for  study,  and  that  each 
pupil  may  thus  receive  the  individual  attention  of  his  teacher. 

The  advantages  of  having  a  division  of  pupils  recite  by  clas- 
ses or  sections  are  undoubtedly  great,  but  the  benefit  thus  se- 
cured is  lessened,  if  the  classes  are  unequally  graded,  as  in 
that  case,  occasion  is  seldom  offered  .to  the  teacher  by  the  dif- 
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fering  courses  of  study  assigned  to  the  several  grades,  to  teach 
the  pupils  simultaneously. 

Our  Grammar  schools  are  in  excellent  condition,  yet  theii 
efficiency  can  be  increased  by  providing  better  facilities  for  thf 
examination  of  pupils  and  classes  with  reference  to  their  pro 
motion.  It  is  impossible  for  any  Committee  of  the  Board  t< 
perform  this  task  satisfactorily,  without  the  aid  of  teacher* 
and  therefore,  other  school  boards  now  universally  entrust  thi; 
matter  mainly  to  the  teachers,  reserving  only  the  right  to  ex- 
amine the  classes  of  the  highest  grade  and  to  supervise  the  pro- 
motions made  in  other  classes.  The  greatest  improvement, 
however,  of  which  all  our  large  schools,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion— the  Denman  School — are  susceptible,  is  a  provision  fo? 
thorough  and  practical  supervision  of  their  classes  by  the  Gram< 
mar  Masters.  In  New  York,  the  Masters  are  entirely  relieveC 
of  the  charge  of  any  one  class,  so  that  they  may  attend  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  school ;  and  in  Boston,  the  Master  has 
a  special  assistant  who  has  charge,  of  the  school  records  and  of  . 
the  Masters'  division  when  the  supervision  of  the  lower  divi- 
sions renders  his  absence  necessary.  Our  Grammar  Masters 
are  expected  to  prepare  annually  a  class  of  forty  pupils  for  pro- 
motion to  the  High  Schools,  and  still  find  time  to  superintend 
the  instruction  given  in  all  the  classes  of  the  school  and  attend 
to  all  matters  of  discipline.  The  masters  realizing  the  impos- 
sibility of  performing  all  these  duties,  attend  to  the  wants  of 
their  own  class,  settle  all  cases  of  discipline  for  the  school,  and 
then,  having  but  little  or  no  leisure,  they  often  per  force  leave 
their  assistants  dependent  on  their  individual  resources.  An- 
other improvement,  although  not  at  present  possible  for  us, 
would  be  the  removal  of  the  Primary  Schools  from  the  build- 
ings occupied  by  Grammar  pupils.  The  recesses  of  the  two 
schools  occur  at  different  times,  and  the  Primary  concert  recita- 
tions and  other  exercises  are  a  frequent  source  of  annoyance 
to  the  upper  classes. 

The  result  of  the  recent  examination  of  the  Grammar  divi- 
sions, exhibited  in  the  preceding  table,  are  in  the  main  favor- 
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able.  The  written  examination  of  these  and  of  the  lower 
Grammar  divisions  showed  plainly  that  spelling  and  writing 
have  not  received  in  the  schools  that  attention  which  their  prac- 
tical importance  demands.  The  oral  examination,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  state,  gave  evidence  that  teachers  had  not  underrated 
the  value  of  the  new  course  of  oral  instruction,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Chicago  Schools. 

The  last  written  examination  for  promotion  to  the  High 
School,  was  carried  on  simultaneously  in  the  six  classes  of  the 
first  Grammar  grade,  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Ex- 
amining Committee.  It  occupied  three  days,  and  was  attend- 
ed by  much  unnecessary  labor  and  confusion,  which  could  have 
been  easily  obviated  by  assembling  in  one  building  all  the  pu- 
pils who  were  to  be  examined. 

BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

This  school,  which  is  situated  near  the  corner  of  Clay  and 
Powell  streets,  was  instituted  in  1864  ;  the  design  at  that  time 
being  to  furnish  the  youth  of  the  city,  who  had  enjoyed  the 
usual  advantages  of  the  public  schools,  with  the  means  of 
completing  a  good  English  education.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  present  school  year,  May,  1864,  this  School  was  re-or- 
ganized. The  most  important  changes  effected,  were  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  entire  corps  of  male  teachers,  the  addition  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  to  the  course  of  study,  and  the 
exclusion  of  the  female  pupils,  for  whom  a  separate  building 
had  been  provided. 

Classical  study  was  introduced  to  satisfy  a  demand,  often 
expressed  in  the  community,  for  the  means  of  preparing  young 
men  to  enter  college.  To  facilitate  this  design,  the  students 
are  allowed  to  confine  their  attention  to  such  studies  as  will 
best  prepare  them  to  enter  upon  a  collegiate  course  of  instruc- 
tion. 

The  departments  of  study  now  established,  includes  Mathe- 
matics, Natural  Sciences,  and  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages. 
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Much  attention  is  also  given  to  the  study  of  the  English 
language,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
department  of  Belles  Lettres. 

The  scientific  course,  which  embraces  Mineralogy,  Assaying, 
Surveying,  Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences,  is  comprehen- 
sive and  practical ;  its  interest  and  importance  being  greatly 
increased,  by  the  valuable  mathematical  and  philosophical  ap- 
paratus recently  purchased  for  the  institution. 

This  apparatus,  which  cost  $1334,  in  gold  coin,  was  selected 
by  Mr.  Sherwin,  Principal  of  the  English  High  School  of  Boston, 
and  will  shortly  be  placed  in  a  large  hall,  to  be  fitted  up  as  a 
lecture-room  and  laboratory. 

To  Mr.  George  W.  Minns,  Principal  of  our  High  School, 
the  Department  is  greafely  indebted  for  his  zealous  efforts  in 
procuring  this  apparatus.  As  its  name  imports,  this  institution 
is  a  free  academy,  and  not  a  college ;  and  if  it  shall  afford  the 
youth  of  this  city  an  education  as  thorough  and  as  liberal  as 
that  obtainable  in  the  High  Schools  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
it  will  have  accomplished  its  mission.  With  such  a  school  in 
our  midst,  there  no  longer  exists  a  necessity  that  parents  should, 
at  a  pecuniary  loss,  send  their  children  out  of  the  State,  to  be 
prepared  for  creditable  matriculation  at  Harvard  or  Yale. 

But,  not  alone  to  those  who  desire  to  enter  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, does  this  school  offer  excellent  opportunities  for  in- 
struction ;  to  the  student  fitting  for  commercial  pursuits,  the 
mathematical  and  scientific  course,  supplemented  by  modern 
languages,  presents  adequate  facilities  for  special  preparation. 

Against  this  school,  objections  have  sometimes  been  urged, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  many  applicants  in 
securing  admission. 

That  many  candidates  from  both  public  and  private  schools, 
are  rejected  every  year  is  true ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
failure  of  these  is  attributable,  in  nearly  every  case,  to  their 
ignorance  of  those  fundamental  branches  of  learning,  which 
lull  within  the  province  of  Grammar  School  instruction.  To 
iower  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  admission,  to  the  reach 
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of  scholars  not  disciplined  by  study,  nor  adequately  versed  in 
the  principles  of  arithmetic  and  grammar,  would  render  im- 
practicable the  improved  course  of  study  recently  introduced 
into  the  High  School. 

In  one  respect,  however,  these  objections  were  well  founded, 
viz. :  among  the  rejected  applicants,  there  have  been  a  few  for 
whom  the  High  School  building  afforded  no  seats,  until  greater 
accommodations  were  made  by  assigning  a  separate  building  to 
the  female  pupils. 

The  seating  capacity  of  the  present  schoolhouse,  retained 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  boys,  is  150,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  statistics  of  last  year's  attendance  : 

Number  enrolled 230 

Average  number  belonging 112 

Average  daily  attendance 107 

Per  centage  of  attendance 95 

Taking  the  average  number  belonging,  as  the  proper  basis 
of  calculation,  the  cost  of  tuition  per  scholar  was  $60. 

At  the  close  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  course,  January  14th, 
1864,  the  members  of  the  first  class  were  subjected  to  a  writ- 
ten examination,  as  a  test  of  their  ability  and  preparation  to 
graduate.  The  graduating  exercises  of  the  class  were  held  in 
the  Unitarian  Church,  Stockton  Street,  at  which  a  large  au- 
dience was  assembled,  to  witness  the  literary  and  musical 
performance  of  the  pupils,  and  to  hear  the  addresses  to  the 
graduates  delivered  by  Hon.  John  Swett,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  the  Hon.  E.  D.  Sawyer,  by  whom 
diplomas  were  presented  to  the  following  : 

GRADUATES,   1863-4. 

Misses. 
Fannie  M.  Cheeney,  Theresa  Buckham, 

Katie  B.  Childs,  Mary  Goldsmith, 

Anna  Barnard,  Albertine  Plummer, 

Clara  A.  Cummings,  Mary  Frances  Knowles, 

Philena  S.  Sawyer,  Agnes  Chalmers, 

Jane  Smith,  Georgiana  O.  Cofran, 

Margaret  Wade. 
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Masters. 
!     William  F.  King,  George  M.  Ciprico, 

William  Hale,  Jr.,  Forrest  H.  Willey, 

Charles  S.  Tilton. 

The  graduates  of  the  previous  year,  were  : 

Misses. 

Lizzie  B.  Easton,  Kate  S.  Herrick, 

Fannie  M.  Bird,  Lizzie  F.  Hitchings, 

Anna  B.  Chalmers,  Alice  M.  Marshal, 

Hannah  F.  Dam,  Jessie  Smith, 

Kate  Dennis,  Emma  E.  Williams, 

Jennie  E.  Gunn,  Georgiana  Lamb, 

Nettie  M.  Chadbourne,  Anna  M.  Hucks, 
J.  V.  Barkley. 

Masters. 
Francis  J.  J.  Leonard,  George  T.  Lyle, 

Edward  H.  Morgan,  I.  W.  Palmer, 

George  P.  Rogers,  James  E.  Wolfe, 

F.  A.  C.  Dorland. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  year,  four  classes,  with  an  aggregate  attendance 
of  110  pupils,  were  continued  in  session  from  September  to 
May.  In  the  Principal's  class,  where  the  members  are  mostly 
over  eighteen  years  of  age,  book-keeping  was  the  most  prom- 
inent study ;  in  another  class,  composed  of  men  and  youths  of 
foreign  birth,  reading,  spelling  and  translating  from  French, 
Spanish  and  German,  occupied  attention ;  in  the  remaining 
classes,  the  pupils,  who  varied,  in  age  from  eight  to  sixteen 
years,  devoted  themselves  to  the  branches  taught  in  primary 
schools. 

At  no  former  period  liave  these  scholars  exhibited  such  good 
order,  so  regular  and  punctual  attendance,  and  such  zeal  for 
knowledge. 
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The  funds  appropriated  to  these  schools  are  trifling,  when 
compared  with  the  great  benefits  bestowed,  through  their 
agency,  on  many  deserving  young  men  whose  indigent  circum- 
stances have  deprived  them  of  other  means  of  education.  And 
when  to  these  we  add  the  pupils  of  foreign  birth,  who  are  here 
taught  to  speak  and  write  our  language,  the  policy  of  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  evening  schools  and  widening  the 
sphere  of  their  usefulness  becomes  very  apparent. 

The  charge  for  the  tuition  of  each  person  over  eighteen 
years  of  age,  was  reduced,  last  year,  from  $2  to  $1  a  month, 
inasmuch  as  the  payment  of  the  former  rate  taxed  not  a  few 
too  heavily. 

The  chief  defects  of  these  schools  are  the  lack  of  classifica- 
tion and  systematic  supervision,  caused  by  the  classes  occupying 
different  and  in  some  instances,  widely  separate  buildings. 

Were  two  conveniently  located  schoolhouses,  situated  res- 
pectively north  and  south  of  Market  Street,  appropriated  to 
the  accommodation  of  all  the  evening  classes,  the  pupils  could 
then  be  easily  classified  and  instructed  according  to  the  system 
of  the  day  schools. 

Until  this  change  can  be  effected,  it  would  be  beneficial,  per- 
haps, to  allow  the  Principal  time  to  inspect  each  class  several 
times  each  month;  to  keep  a  monthly  or  general  record  of  the 
classes,  and  to  examine  and  classify  all  applicants. 

After  nine  years'  existence,  our  evening  schools  have  attained 
to  the  dignity  of  a  permanent  institution,  and  it  will  not,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  ill-timed  to  enquire  if  the  advantages  of 
evening  instruction  should  not  be  extended  to  females  as  freely 
and  as  fully  as  to  the  male  sex. 

In  the  large  cities  of  the  Atlantic  States,  no  such  distinction 
as  here  exists  is  recognized ;  each  sex  has  its  separate  schools, 
and  all  are  well  attended.  For  instance,  in  New  York,  the 
attendance  at  the  female  schools,  in  1863,  was  3,485. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

The  new  house  occupied  by  this  School,  stands  on  Broadway, 
near  Powell  street ;  it  has  two  large  and  well  furnished  class- 
rooms, and  two  convenient  yards  for  the  different  sexes. 

The  attendance  for  the  past  year,  was  as  follows  ;  number 
of  pupils  enrolled,  138  ;  average  number  belonging,  65  ;  daily 
average,  58, 

During  two  months  of  the  year,  whilst  the  school  remained 
in  the  basement  of  the  African  Church,  but  one  teacher  was 
employed  ;  since  then,  two  teachers  have  been  engaged,  and 
the  daily  average  attendance  has  been  79-1. 

In  respect  to  classification,  which  has  been  improved  by  the 
organization  of  a  primary  class,  the  school  has  made  consider- 
able progress  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  instruction  and  mental 
discipline  afforded  here,  no  particular  merit  can  be  claimed  ;  for 
if  the  proficiency  in  knowledge  and  mental  training  displayed 
by  pupils,  is  a  reliable  index  to  the  character  of  any  school, 
and  the  attainments  of  these  colored  children  are  to  be  mea- 
sured by  the  standard  of  scholarship  required  of  our  other 
schools,  this  one  will,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  suffer  by  the  com- 
parison. 

As  but  one  school  is  open  to  all  the  children  of  our  colored 
people,  among  whom  are  found  not  a  few  heavy  tax-payers,  it 
would  seem  but  just  that  this  school,  of  all  others,  should  have 
the  services  of  teachers  thoroughly  educated,  and  chosen  with 
special  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  school. 

CHINESE  SCHOOL. 

This  School,  although  small,  deserves  notice,  if  not  for  the 
good  results  manifested,  at  least  to  express  our  admiration  of 
the  philanthropy  which  suggested  its  organization. 

If  missionaries  after  a  life-long  devotion  to  the  spiritual  re- 
generation of  this  unprogressive  and  unimpressible  race,  show 
but  little  fruit  of  their  exhaustive  labor,  surely  no  sudden  or 
extensive  progress  of  American  ideas  can  distinguish  the  only 
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Chinese  public  school-house  outside  of  the  Celestial  Kingdom. 
Regarded  from  this  stand  point,  this  school  should  be  famous* 
even  though  its  habitat  is  only  a  gloomy  basement  of  the 
Chinese  Chapel,  whose  obscure  walls,  are  nevertheless  not  re- 
pugnant to  Mongolian  tastes  and  habits. 

For  one  not  acquainted  with  the  Chinese  language,  or  popu- 
lation, it  is  difficult  to  note  the  progress  made  from  year  to 
year,  by  the  school,  and  hence,  we  can  only  infer  from  the  in- 
creasing attendance  that  the  advantages  of  the  school  are  be- 
coming better  known  and  appreciated  by  the  Chinese,  and  that 
therefore  the  school  is  doing  its  peculiar  work  not  ineffectually. 

The  attendance  for  the  last  year  was  :  number  enrolled,  119; 
average  number  belonging,  33.  It  has  been  difficult  for  the 
teacher  of  this  school,  to  secure  the  punctual  attendance  of 
his  pupils,  simply  because  most  of  them  have  daily  labor  to 
perform  and  can  devote  only  their  spare  time  to  study. 

As  an  instance  of  their  zeal  for  knowledge,  the  teacher  states 
that  eleven  of  his  pupils  have  copied  an  English  and  Chinese 
dictionary,  from  one  prepared  by  himself — a  task  requiring  ten 
hours  of  daily  labor  for  three  months  for  its  completion. 

He,  also,  remarks,  that  the  Chinese  do  not  approve  of  any 
change  in  school  books,  for  in  China,  every  schoolboy  begins 
his  studies  with  the  "  Three  First  Books."  which  have  been  in 
the  schools  already  three  thousand  years ! 

According  to  a  recent  legislative  report,  relative  to  the  Chi- 
nese population,  it  appears  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1861, 
the  Chinese  of  this  State,  expended  in  that  year  for  customs 
taxes,  and  general  business  purposes,  nearly  $14,000,000. 

As  often  as  the  propriety  and  justice  of  supporting  this 
school  are  questioned,  the  facts  above  stated  should  be  duly 
considered  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  school. 

Before  closing  this  report,  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  to 
speak  of  certain  matters,  which  have  had,  at  different  times, 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  Board.  And  as  these  matters 
are  widely  different  in  their  nature,  although  affecting  com- 
monly the  welfare  of  the  Department,  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  discuss  them  in  a  desultory  manner. 
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.  The  subject  of  schoolhouses,  their  proper  location,  number, 
architecture  and  cost,  has  frequently  led  to  protracted  discus- 
sion both  in  the  community  and  elsewhere.  Without  entering 
into  the  merits  of  this  controversy,  I  am  persuaded  that  ar- 
gument sufficient  can  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  our 
local  Boards  of  Education,  to  support  the  following  general 
policy  of  building  operations ;  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year,  the  amount  of  funds  that  can  be  applied,  during  the  year, 
to  the  erection  of  houses,  should  be  ascertained  by  a  careful 
calculation  of  all  the  current,  fixed  and  contingent  expenses  of 
the  schools.  Afterwards  determine  the  proper  number,  capacity 
and  location  of  the  buildings,  and  remembering  the  democratic 
axiom,  "  The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,"  then  pro~ 
ceed  to  erect  the  cheapest  houses  first. 

The  demand  for  more  primary  schoolhouses  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  is  very  urgent ;  and  now  that  the  Denman,  the 
Lincoln  Grammar,  and  the  Girls'  High  School  buildings  have 
relieved  the  pressure  for  admission  to  the  upper  grades,  this 
demand  should  be  satisfied  as  soon  as  possible. 

So  far  as  my  knowledge  of  school  architecture  extends,  the 
most  approved  plan  for  a  brick,  schoolhouse,  such  as  is  required 
within  the  fire  limits,  is  two  stories  and  a  basement  sufficiently 
lighted  for  playgrounds,  furnaces  and  janitor's  rooms.  In 
the  second  story,  or  else  in  the  attic,  provision  should  be  -made 
for  the  assemblage  of  the  school.  In  the  outskirts  of  the  eity, 
where  ample  ground  can  be  procured  at  moderate  cost,  the 
school  sites  should  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  a.  one  story  and 
basement  building  of  any  capacity  required.  The  lots  reserved 
in  the  Van  Ness  Ordinance  for  school  sitos,  are  137£  feet 
square  :  they  should  have  a  frontage  of  175  feet,  a  space  barely 
sufficient  to  allow  the  free  passage  of  light  and  sunshine  to  a 
house  which  may  in  process  of  time  have  500  or  000  inmates. 
In  regard  to  the  proper  dimensions  and  arrangements  of  class- 
rooms, halls,  &c,  the  new  schoolhouses  of  Boston,  New  York, 
and,  we  may  now  add,  those  of  San  Francisco,  will  supply  all  the 
information  needed. 
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The  desire  manifested "  by  the  Board  to  erect  schoolhouses, 
such  as  the  Denman  and  the  Lincoln,  which  shall  be  commen- 
surate with  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  our  citizens,  is  com- 
mended by  those  who  feel  sincere  pride  in  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  the  public  school  system  ;  and  yet  our  citizens 
generally,  would  have  been  better  satisfied  than  appearances 
indicate,  had  the  Board  built  two  or  three  Primary  buildings 
before  erecting  or  completing  the  Lincoln  schoolhouse.  The 
substitution  of  hot-air  furnaces  for  stoves,  in  our  new  buildings, 
will  be  found  beneficial  and  economical;  and  the  introduction 
of  the  system  of  ventilation  in  vogue  at  the  East,  is  worthy  of 
consideration. 

The  second  topic  to  which  I  would  direct  your  attention,  is 
the  irregular  length  of  the  school  terms,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  labors  of  the  teachers  and  their  pupils  are  not  well  distri- 
buted throughout  the  year.  The  chief  objections  to  the  present 
arrangement  are  first :  That  the  last  term  of  four  months  is  too 
long,  and,  again,  that  the  close  of  the  half  school  year,  when 
the  semi-annual  examination  and  promotions  in  the  Primaries 
take  place,  occurs  about  four  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  middle 
or  second  term.  The  knowledge  obtained  by  the  children 
during  these  few  weeks,  they  have  been  on  a  new  course  of 
study,  is  generally  dissipated  by  the  pleasures  of  the  ensuing 
Christmas  vacation,  which  lasts  three  weeks. 

The  school  year  should  begin  with  the  fiscal  year,  in  July  ; 
and  it  might  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  principal  terms ; 
the  first,  to  terminate  with  the  vacation  at  Christmas ;  the 
second,  with  a  vacation  of  at  least  four  weeks,  in  June.  A 
recess  of  one  week  in  the  middle  of  each  term,  would  afford 
the  schools  sufficient  respite,  until  the  long  -vacation  should 
occur.  The  yearly  school  session  should  not  exceed  forty-two 
weeks,  exclusive  of  holidays  and  vacations. 

During  the  past  year,  the  departments  of  writing,  music  and 
^physical  culture,  have  given  employment  to  five  special  teach- 
ers, vwhose  aggregate  salaries  amount  annually  to  $6000. 

The  schools  have  been  under  regular  musical  instruction  six 
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years,   a  period   sufficient   to   enable   the  pupils   to   become 
familiar  with  the  rudiments  of  music. 

The  reports  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  Committee  on  Music, 
speak  favorably  of  the  progress  of  the  schools  in  this  popular 
branch  of  study,  which  at  first  was  regarded  as  merely  a 
source  of  entertainment  for  the  children,  but  is  now  systemati- 
cally taught  as  an  important  element  of  a  good  education. 
Before  the  commencement  of  the  present  school  year,  the 
teachers  of  music  gave  lessons  to  an  entire  department  of  a 
school,  simultaneously';  now,  however,  instruction  is  given  by 
classes,  which  is  a  far  more  effective  method  of  teaching  than 
the  collective  plan.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  music 
should  be  made  the  subject  for  an  annual  examination  of  the 
schools.  In  all  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  in  most  of  the 
Primaries,  there  are  pianos  which  afford  an  admirable  accom- 
paniment to  the  vocal  and  physical  exercises  of  the  scholars. 
The  instruments  that  belong  to  the  Department,  have  been 
purchased  at  various  times  by  the  teachers,  from  the  avails  of 
their  school  exhibitions  and  May  parties ;  the  rented  pianos  are 
furnished  by  the  Board,  at  an  annual  rental  that  would  suffice 
to  purchase  at  least  two  superior  instruments,  every  year. 
Economy  will  justify  such  an  investment  of  the  school  funds, 
in  all  cases  where  pianos  are  regarded  as  a  legitimate  appliance 
of  education. 

To  Burgess'  system  of  penmanship,  used  in  the  schools,  the 
testimony  of  teachers  is  generally  unfavorable.  Unless  this 
system  be  altered,  as  was  recently  proposed  by  the  author,  it 
should  be  discontinued. 

The  Principals  agree  in  the  opinion  that  writing  can  be 
more  effectually  taught  by  the  teachers  of  the  several  classes, 
than  by  a  writing-master,  who  having  to  instruct,  perhaps,  a 
thousand  pupils,  can  bestow  but  little  attention  or  time  to  the 
individuals  of  any  class. 

Our  two  writing-masters  have  been  diligent  and  successful  ( 
in  their  extensive  labors,  but  their  task  is  too  onerous  to  be 
performed  as  fully  as  the  requirements  of  the  schools  demand. 
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The  most  serious  evil  resulting  from  the  employment  of 
special  teachers  of  writing  is,  that  many  of  the  regular  in- 
structors of  the  schools,  relying  mainly  on  the  former  for  the 
instruction  of  their  classes,  fail  to  interest  their  pupils  in  the 
writing  exercises.  The  experience  of  other  school  departments, 
in  this  matter,  accords  with  our  own ;  whence  there  is  good 
reason  for  doubting  the. utility  of  thus  committing  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  learning  to  the  charge  of  a  few  special  instructors. 

The  employment  of  a  teacher  of  Calisthenics,  has  so  far  re- 
sulted profitably,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  an  impetus  to  the  physi- 
cal training  of  the  schools,  awakened  both  teachers  and  pupils 
to  the  vital  importance  ot  the  subject,  and  systematized  the 
crude  efforts  previously  made  for  the  physical  development  of 
the  young. 

But  now  that  the  schools  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  year's 
drill,  and  that  physical  culture  is  so  fully  appreciated  by 
parents,  and  so  elaborately  explained  and  illustrated  in  the 
works  of  Dr.  Lewis,  Watson,  and  others,  there  is  no  reason 
apparent  why  our  teachers,  already  well  versed  in  this  science, 
should  not  alone  conduct  the  calisthenic  exercises  prescribed 
for  their  respective  classes. 

Reluctantly  I  approach  a  theme  which  has  long  occasioned 
warm  discussion  among  prominent  educators  and  others  alike 
distinguished  for  learning  and  philanthropy. 

When  such  a  general  diversity  of  opinion  and  sentiment 
exists,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  the  appropriate  education  of 
the  sexes,  that  you  shall  often  find  two  neighboring  communi- 
ties, or  two  cities  of  the  same  state,  and  both  equally  noted 
for  intellectual  and  religious  progress,  where  the  sexes  are 
taught,  in  one  place  separately,  and  in  the  other  jointly,  it 
would  be  a  vain  attempt  for  me,  in  this  matter,  to  harmonize 
the  views  and  disarm  the  prejudices  of  our  heterogeneous  po- 
pulation. The  difference  in  the  educational  policy  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Union,  in  regard  to  the  sexes,  may  be 
learned  from  the  following  facts ;  In  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  no 
distinction  of  sex  is  observed  in  the  organization  of  the  schools, 
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not  even  in  High  Schools ;  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  the 
schools  are  divided  into  male  and  female  departments,  which 
occupy  different  floors  of  the  same  building :  in  the  schools  of 
Cincinnati,  the  sexes  are  divided  by  classes  or  grades. 

In  Boston  there  are  twenty  Grammar  schools,  of  which  seven 
are  exclusively  for  boys,  seven  for  girls,  and  six  for  both 
boys  and  girls. 

In  Europe,  the  sexes  are  almost  universally  taught  apart,  t 
most  common  exception  being  in  the  infant  or  primary  schools. 

In  this  city,  no  distinction  of  sex  was  made  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  classification  of  schools,  until  last  May,  when  the 
Board  formed  the  present  Boys'  High  and  the  Girls'  High 
Schools,  from  the  school  formerly  attended  by  both  boys  and 
girls.  The  object  of  this  change  was  to  provide  for  each  sex  a 
course  of  study  especially  adapted  to  its  peculiar  wants  and 
its  respective  social  condition.  Hence  the  study  of  ancient 
languages,  the  higher  mathematics  and  of  mineralogy  and 
assaying,  was  assigned  to  the  Boys'  School  and  excluded  from 
the  Girls'  High  School. 

In  the  late  report  of  the  Cincinnati  Schools,  may  be  found 
a  recommendation  for  a  similar  change  in  the  High  School 
studies,  and  made  for  the  reasons  we  have  assigned. 

Another,  and  the  only  remaining  instance  of  a  separate  edu- 
cation of  the  sexes  in  our  schools,  is  found  in  the  Denman 
School,  where  the  boys  and  the  girls  are  taught  in  separate 
class-rooms.  The  design  of  this  arrangement  was  to  gradually 
prepare  for  the  withdrawal  of  one  sex  from  the  school,  which 
could  be  conveniently  done,  it  was  supposed,  by  removing  the 
boys  to  the  Lincoln  Schoolhouse,  when  it  should  have  been 
completed.  Inasmuch  as  the  building  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy at  the  close  of  this  school  year,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
your  Board  to  determine  shortly,  whether  this  design  shall  be 
carried  out.  Our  practice  of  educating  the  sexes  together  is 
commended  by  the  highest  educational  authority  of  our  country, 
and  by  the  school  customs  of  a  majority  of  our  free  States. 
This  plan  of  education  is  peculiarly  American,  and  as  such,  it 
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appeals  strongly  to  our  national  prejudices.  Wherefore,  it 
behooves  your  Board  to  weigh  this  matter  well,  and  should  you 
desire  to  alter  the  relations  existing  between  the  sexes  in  the 
schools,  to  assign  good  reasons  for  the  change.  For  my  own 
part,  although  my  predilections  for  the  theory  which  favors 
the  joint  education  of  the  sexes,  oppose  any  change  in  our  school 
organization,  yet  I  am  persuaded  that  a  proper  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  a  large  and  respectable  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens 
demands  that  some  of  the  grammar  schools  should  be  devoted 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  girls.  It  is  useless  to  combat  the  pre- 
judices of  such  people;  among  whom,  generally,  we  find  persons 
of  wealth  and,  mostly,  those  of  foreign  birth:  unless  their  wishes 
be  gratified  they  will  continue  to  patronize  private  schools,  which 
already  have  an  attendance  of  4,823  pupils.  No  other  city  in 
the  Union  has  such  a  heterogeneous  population  as  ours  ;  hence, 
what  would  be  beneficial  in  the  school  system  of  an  old,  stable 
community,  may  not  be  equally  efficacious  here.  The  public 
schools  are  designed  for  all  classes  of  society  ;  and  it  is  plainly 
to  the  interest  of  democratic  institutions  that  these  schools 
should  be  patronized  by  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  native  and 
the  foreign  born,  and  by  all  these  without  distinction  of  number 
or  merit.  Such  an  extensive  patronage  as  this  is  enjoyed  by 
the  public  schools  of  Boston,  where  there  are  schools  provided 
tor  the  sexes,  jointly  and  separately.  The  policy  of  Boston  is 
well  adapted  to  our  present  emergency,  and  in  imitation  of  it, 
I  trust  your  Board  will  complete  its  design  of  limiting  the  at- 
tendance at  the  Denman  School  to  girls. 

The  last  topic  to  which  I  would  call  the  serious  attention  of 
your  Board,  is  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  into  the  schools,  so 
far  as  to  allow  the  morning  exercises  of  the  schools  to  commence 
with  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  teachers.. 
To  prevent  any  abuse  of  this  privilege  by  teachers  of  sectarian 
views,  certain  restrictions  might  be  imposed  upon  the  reading ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  it  should  be  without  note  or  comment,  and 
that  the  reading  should  be  discontinued  or  not  allowed  in  any 
class  where  this  religious  exercise  should  create  discord  between 
the  pupils  or  their  parents  and  the  teacher. 
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I  am  convinced  that  most  of  our  teachers  would  make  the 
reading  of  some  appropriate  selection  from  the  Scriptures,  as  a 
few  verses  of  the  Psalms  or  Proverbs,  an  invaluable  auxiliary 
in  the  moral  education  of  their  pupils,  and  that  the  latter  would 
derive  from  this  reading  a  becoming  reverence  for  the  Word  of 
God  and  its  holy  teachings,  and  a  proper  sense  of  their  personal 
and  their  social  duties  and  obligations. 

In  the  schools  of  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Boston  and  Chicago, 
and  in  every  other  city  on  the  continent  where  public  schools 
exist,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  the  daily  reading  of  the 
Bible  by  the  teachers  is  compulsory. 

The  New  York  rule  reads  as  follows : 

"All  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  shall  be  opened  by  the  reading  of  a 
portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment." 

The  Cincinnati  rule  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  opening  exercises  in  every  Department  shall  commence 
by  reading  a  portion  of  the  Bible,  by,  or  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher,  and  appropriate  singing  by  the  pupils. 

"  The  pupils  of  the  Common  Schools  may  read  such  version 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  their  parents  or  guardians  may  pre- 
fer, provided  that  such  preference  of  any  version,  except  the 
one  now  in  use,  be  communicated  by  the  parents  or  guardians 
to  the  Principal  Teachers,  and  that  no  notes  or  marginal  read- 
ings be  read  in  the  Schools,  or  comments  made  by  the  Teachers 
on  the  text  of  any  version  that  is  or  may  be  introduced." 

In  1851,  the  Board  of  Education  of  this  city  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

"  Resolved,  that  the  schools  be  closed  each  day  with  prayer, 
and  that  on  Monday  forenoon  of  each  week  there  be  an  exer- 
cise in  reading  the  Scriptures." 

When  or  why  this  rule  or  resolution  was  rescinded,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  and,  in  fact,  I  do  not  know  that  it 
was  ever  annulled,  although  it  may  be  so  inferred,  since  the  use 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  schools  has  not  been  known  for  many 
years. 
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Either  of  the  rules  above  quoted  is  adapted  to  the  subject- 
matter,  and  I  should  not  recommend  modifying  either  so  that 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  should  not  be  compulsory,  as  I  have 
previously  stated,  were  this  community  ripe  for  the  innovation 
proposed. 

The  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  our  schools  is  a  slur  on  re- 
ligion and  the  character  of  our  community,  which  may  have 
been  compatible  with  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  first  Cali- 
fornia adventurers,  but  is  hardly  consonant  with  the  social  and 
political  progress  to  which  San  Francisco  has  now  attained,  and 
for  which  she  enjoys  so  fair  a  fame  among  her  sister  cities. 

The  adoption  of  either  of  these  rules,  even  though  modified 
so  as  to  silence  many  objections  which  would  otherwise  assail 
the  measure,  may  yet  subject  your  Board  to  the  calumny  and 
detraction  of  noisy  demagogues  and  religious  fanatics.  That 
the  teachers  will  experience  any  difficulty  from  the  rule,  I  do 
not  apprehend,  for  we  have  too  many  proofs  of  their  sound  dis- 
cretion and  their  upright  and  intelligent  discharge  of  duty,  to 
warrant  such  an  apprehension. 

In  regard  to  this  matter,  I  am  convinced  by  my  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  motives  which  have  always  actuated  your 
official  conduct,  that  you  will  seek  the  welfare  of  our  schools, 
unbiased  by  an  unworthy  desire  of  public  favor,  or  by  any  un- 
due fear  of  popular  clamor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  TAIT, 

Su^t  of  Public  Schools, 
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TABLE   I.— COMPARISON  OF  SCHOOL   EXPENDITURES  FROM 
1857   TO  1864. 


Financial 

Salaries  of 

Schoolhouses 

Sinking  Fund 

General 

Tear. 

Teachers 

and  Sites. 

and  Interest. 

Expenses. 

1857-'53, 

$62,300   13 

$21,000  36$  9,331  25 

$17,176   69 

$109,800  43 

1858-'59, 

73,559   12 

12,800  82 

9,3S2   11 

15,958  50 

111,700  55 

1859-'60, 

74,476  75 

39,981   05 

IS, 188  95 

19,428  25 

152,985  00 

1860-'61, 

72,656  94 

67,906  60 

22,059  22 

24,341  42 

186,964  18 

i  86 1-62, 

77,787  77 

12,Sll   10 

27,131  66 

16,S37  82 

134,568  35 

18G2-'G3, 

86,282  71 

42,134  71 

24,953  08 

25,458  97 

17S,929   47 

1863-'64, 

90,717   80 

73,815   17 

25,260  77 

36,218  13 

22S,411  87 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  School  Expenditures  of  last 
year  exceeded  those  of  any  former  fiscal  year,  whilst  for  the 
two  preceding  years,  1863  and  1S62,  they  were  less  than  those 
of  1861  and  1S60.  The  explanation  of  this  may  be  found  by 
referring  to  the  column  of  "Schoolhouses  and  Sites,"  where  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  1S60,  1861  and  1S64,  the  building 
operations  of  the  Department  were  unprecedently  large  and 
expensive. 
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TABLE  II.— CURRENT  EXPENSES— FISCAL  YEAR  1863-'64. 

Teachers'  Salaries $90,717  80 

Janitors' Salaries 6,262  08 

Clerk's  Salary 1,500  00 

Carpenters'   Salaries 1,820  00 

Census  Marshals *   640  00 

Insurance 1,226  25 

Lights 357  98 

Water 222  00 

Furniture ' 11,195  21 

Books  and  Supplies 2,781  34 

Eents 6,100  32 

Fuel..% 1,282  92 

Incidentals 1,955  03 

Apparatus 225  00 

$126,285  93 

Teacher  of  Industrial  School 2,400  00 

Removal  of  Col.  Nevins'  remains,  [Statute  of  1863]  650  00 

Total $129,335  93 


BUILDING  AND  FUND  ACCOUNTS— 1863-64. 

Grading  and  Fencing $6,230  51 

Repairs  of  Schoolhouses 12,060  03 

Building 41,970  10 

Purchase  of  lot  on  Broadway 6,000  00 

High  School  Mortgage  and  Interest 1,733  33 

Interest  on  School  Bonds 11,027  44 

Sinking  Fund— Redemption  of  School  Bonds 12,500  00 

Commissions  of  Architect 1,500  00 

Grading  lot  345  (front  of) 6,054  53 

Total $99,075  94 


VALUE   OF   SCHOOLHOUSES. 
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TABLE  IV.— ESTIMATE  OF  EXPENDITURES— 1864-65. 

CURRENT  EXPENDITURES. 

Teachers'  Salaries $133,000  00 

Janitors'  Salaries 8,500  00 

Carpenters'  Salaries 2,400  00 

Clerk's  Salary 1,500  00 

Census  Marshals 670  00 

Insurance 1,300  00 

Lights 400  00 

Water .  ., 300  00 

Furniture 12,000  00 

Books  and  Supplies  for  Schools 3,500  00 

Printing  and  Stationery  for  Board  . .  500  00 

Rents 9,500  00 

Fuel 1,600  00 

Incidentals 2,000  00 

Philosophical  Apparatus 1,700  00 

S17S,S70  00 

BUILDING  AND  FUND  ACCOUNTS. 

Grading  and  Fencing $10,000  00 

Industrial  School 2,400  00 

High  School  Mortgage. 1,733  33 

Sinking  Fund — redemption  of  School 

Bonds 12,500  00 

Interest  on  Bonds 10,S90  00 

Purchase  of  Lot  on  Tehama  Street. .  9,500  00 
Contract— School  House,  Fifth  Street  81,000  00 
Contract — School  House,  Potrero  St.  2,150  00 
Contract — School  House,  San  Bruno 

Street 3,480  00 

Architects'  Fees 4,000  00 

Alterations  &  repairs,  Schoolhouses. .   10,000  00     147,653  33 


Total $326,523  33 


SUMMARY 


OF 


TEACHERS'   ANNUAL    REPORTS 


OF  THE  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

TABLE  V.— SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31st,  1864. 
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TABLE  VIL— SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS— 18G4-'65. 

BOYS'  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

One  Principal (male) $2,500  00 

One  Teacher  of  Mathematics "     2,400  00 

One  Teacher  of  Classics "     2,400  00 

GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

One  Principal  (male) $2,500  00 

Two  Assistants, (female)  each 1,200  00 

One  Teacher  of  Modern  Languages      "       1,S00  00 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Six  Grammar  Masters,  each $2,100  00 

One  Sub.-Master 1,500  00 

Four  First  Assistants,  . (female)  each 9G0  00 

Four  Special  Assistants,.. .      "  'k    870  00 

Fifteen  Assistants, "  "    810  00 

Three  Pupil  Teachers, "  "    500  00 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

One  Principal  (male) $1,500  00 

Five  Principals, (female)  each 1,020  00 

Five  First  Assistants, "  "    870  00 

Forty  Assistants, "  "    810  00 

Fourteen  Pupil  Teachers, "  "    500  00 

One  Principal  of  Modern  School       "       960  00 

One  Teacher  of  Chinese  School (male)..      960  00 

One  Teacher  of  Colored  School, "     . .   1,050  00 

One  Teacher  of  Eighth  Street  School "     . .      840  00 

One  Principal  of  Hayes  Valley  School "     . .      960  00 

One  Principal  of  Montgomery  Street  School     "     . .      900  00 

One  Principal  of  Second  Street  School "     . .      900  00 

One  Principal  of  Third  Street  School «      . .       870  00 

One  Principal  of  Evening  School, (male). .  .$75  per  month. 

Three  Assistant  Teachers  of  Evening  School,  each,  $02  50  per 
month. 
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Two  Music  Teachers, (male)  each    $150  00 

Two  Teachers  of  Penmanship, " "        150  00 

One  Teacher  of  Calisthenics  &  Gymnastics  (male),  $175  for 
three  months. 

Total  number  of  Teachers, ■ 122 

TABLE  VIII.— NUMBER  AND  LOCATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Girls'  High  School Corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton  Streets 

Boys'  High  School Powell  Street,,  near  Clay 

City  Normal  School Powell  Street,  near  Clay 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

No.  1. — Union  street,  near  Montgomery. 

"  2. — Corner  of  Mason  and  Washington  streets. 

"  3. — Corner  of  Bush  and  Taylor  streets. 

"  4. — Vassar  Place,  Harrison  street,  between  2d  and  3d. 

"  5. — Mission    street,  between   Fifteenth   arid   Sixteenth. 

"  6. — Spring  Valley,  between  Franklin  and  Gough  streets. 

PBIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

No.     1. — Union  street,  near  Montgomery. 

"      2. — Greenwich  street,  near  Taylor. 

"      3. — Powell  street,  near  Jackson. 

"      4. — Bush  street,  near  Hyde. 

"      5. — Sutter  street,  near  Kearny. 

"      6. — Market  street,  near  Fifth. 

"      7. — Vassar  Place,  Harrison  street,  between  2d  and  3d. 

"      8. — Corner  of  Fourth  and  Clary  streets. 

"      9. — Grove  street,  near  Larkin. 

"    10. — Montgomery  street,  between  Pacific  and  Broadway 

"    11. — Corner  of  Mission  and  Second  streets. 

"    12. — Eight  street,  near  Harrison. 

"    13. — Third  street,  near  Harrison. 
Chinese  School — Corner  of  Sacramento  and  Stockton  streets. 
Colored  School — Broadway  street,  between  Powell  and  Mason 
Model  School — Fourth  street,  near  Jessie. 
State  Normal  School — Post  street,  near  Kearny. 


SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS. 


1. 

BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL,  (Southwest  corner  of  Powell  and  Clay  streets.) 

Mr.  G.  W.  Minns, Principal,  and  Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences 

Mr.  T.  Bradley, Teacher  of  Mathematics 

Mr.  G.  W.  Bunnell, Teacher  of  Ancient  Languages 

2. 
GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL,  (corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets.) 

Mr.  E.  H.  Holmes, Principal 

Miss  M.  S.  Bodwell, Assistant 

Miss  M.  F.  Austin, Assistant 

Mine.  V.  Brisac, Teacher  of  Modem  Languages 

3. 

UNION  STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Myrick, Principal 

Miss  M.  R.  Warren, Special  Assistant 

Miss  L.  Kennedy, First  Assistant 

Miss  S.  A.  Jessup, Assistant 

Miss  E.  M.  Tibbey, Assistant 

Miss  E.  M.  Bullene, Assistant 

Miss  A.  F.  Aldrich, Assistant 

Miss  H.  A.  Grant, Assistant 

Mrs.  A.  Griffith, Assistant 

Miss  S.  S.  Sherman, Pupil  Teacher 

Miss  C.  Cummings, Pupil  Teacher 

Miss  Ellen  Grant, Pupil  Teacher 

4. 
MASON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  James  Stratton,. .' Principal 

Miss  D.  S.  Prescott, First  Assistant 

Miss  S.  S.  Knapp, Special  Assistant 

Miss  H.  F.  Richardson, Assistant 

4 
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Miss  S.  J.  White, Assistant 

Miss  F.  A.  Stowell, Assistant 

Miss  G.  Price, Assistant 

5. 

BUSH  AND  TAYLOR  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  James  Denman, Principal 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Morgan, .• First  Assistant 

Miss  L.  E.  Field, •.  Special  Assistant 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Warren, Assistant 

Miss  E.  M.  Tiebout, Assistant 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Reynolds, Assistant 

Miss  E.  A.  Shaw, Assistant 

Miss  J.  B.  Burrell Assistant 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Gates, Assistant 

Miss  C.  A.  Sherman, Assistant 

Mr.  J.  G.  Hoitt, Sub.-Mastcr 

6. 
RINCON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton, Principal 

Miss  C.  V.  Benjamin First  Assistant 

Miss  H.  Thompson, Special  Assistant 

Miss  M.  E.  A.  Phillips, Assistant 

Miss  Francis  Lynch, Assistant 

Miss  M.  E.  Stowell, Assistant 

Mrs.  M.  S.  P.  Nichols, Assistant 

Miss  L.  F.  Hitchings, Assistant 

Miss  S.  L.  Hobart, Pupil  Teacher 

Miss  M.  Wade, Pupil  Teacher 

7. 
MISSION  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Leonard, Principal 

Miss  A.  A.  Eowe, First  Assistant 

Miss  A.  A.  Hill, Assistant 

Miss  Jessie  Smith, Assistant 

Miss  N.  M.  Chadbourne, Assistant 

Miss  L.  S.  Swain, Pupil  Teacher 
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SPRING  VALLEY  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  B.  Marks, . Principal 

Miss  H.  A.  Haneke, First  Assistant 

Miss  M.  A.  Buffum, Assistant 

Miss  Josephine  Barkley, Pupil  TeacJier 

9. 
THIRD  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Miss  P.  M.  Stowell, 

Miss  Lizzie  Jevvett, T 

10. 

GREENWICH  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Kate  Kennedy Principal 

Miss  C.  M.  Pattee, Assistant 

Miss  M.  Keith, Assistant 

Miss  S.  M.  Scotchler, Assistant 

Miss  L.  B.  Easton, Pupil  Teacher 

Miss  A.  Chalmers, Pupil  Teacher 

11. 
POWELL  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Miss  M.  E.  Clark, Principal 

Miss  E.  S.  Forrester, First  Assistant 

Miss  H.  A.  Bowers, Assistant 

Miss  E.  T.  Snow, Assistant 

Miss  S.  E.  Thurton, Assistant 

Miss  C.  A.  Coffin, Assistant 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Phelps, Assistant 

Miss  M.  J.  Richie, Pupil  Teacher 

12. 
HYDE  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Alice  Bunnell, Principal 

Miss  L.  A.  Humphreys, Assistant 

Miss  L.  A.  Pritchard, Asiistani 

Miss  A.  B.  Chalmers, Pupil  Teacher 
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13. 

SUTTER  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Miss  A.  E.  Du  Bois, Principal 

Miss  C.  L.  Hunt, Assistant 

Miss  J.  M.  A.  Hurley, Assistant 

Miss  L.  A.  Harcly, Pupil  Teacher 

14. 
FIFTH  AND  MARKET  STREET  PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout, Principal 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Cook, First  Assistant 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Kimball, Assistant 

Miss  N.  Sturtevant, Assistant 

Miss  M.  E.  Very, Assistant 

Miss  A.  Kenny, Assistant 

Miss  L.  Smith, Assistant 

Miss  M.  A.  Humphreys, Assistant 

15. 

FOURTH  AND  CLARY  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  A.  E.  McGlynn, Principal 

Miss  A.  Louder, First  Assistant 

Miss  J.  Hahnlen, Assistant 

Miss  S.  Gr.  Bunker, Assistant 

Miss  E.  Overend, Assistant 

Miss  M.  A.  Salisbury, Assistant 

Miss  A.  E.  Slavan, „ Assistant 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Packer, .- Assistant 

Miss  M.  McKenzie, Assistant 

Miss  Kate  V.  Darling, Assistant, 

i 

16, 

MONTGOMERY  STREET  PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

Miss  A.  S.  Moses, Principal 

Miss  P.  A.  Fink, Assistant 

Miss  H.  F.  Parker, Assistant 

Ellen  dishing, Assistant 
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17. 
HAYES  VALLEY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Miss  L.  J.  Mastick, Principal 

Miss  Jennie  Gunn „ Pupil  Teacher 

IS. 
SECOND  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Atwood, Principal 

Mrs.  S.  N.  Joseph, Assistant 

Miss  C.  E.  Damon, Assistant 

Miss  Jennie  Smith, Pupil  Teacher 

19. 

EIGHTH  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Miss  May  Williams, Principal 

20. 

FOURTH  STREET  MODEL  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Kate  Sullivan, Principal 

Miss  Mary  Goldsmith, Pupil  Teacher 

21. 
COLORED  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Sanderson, Principal 

Miss  P.  Stewart, ' •. .   Assistant 

22. 

CHINESE  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  B.  Lanctot, Principal 

23. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Minns, Teacher 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Mr.  P.  K.  Mitchell Ttiteker  of  Music 

Mr.  W.  Elliot, Teacher  of  Music 

Mr.  Hubert  Burgess, Drawing  and  Writing 

Mr.  F.  Seregni, Drawing  and  Writing 

Mr.  C.  J.  Robinson, Calisth 


ADDEESS 


REV.    DR.    BELLOWS. 

Delivered    at  the 
Dedication  of  the  DEKMAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.    Thursday,  September  22d,    1864. 


[PHONOGRAPHICALLY  REPORTED.] 


Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Mr. 
Mayor,  and  Fellow- Citizens :  I  rejoice  to  be  permitted  to  pass 
an  hour  or  two  of  the  last  precious  day  of  my  stay  on  this  coast 
in  a  scene  like  this  ;  and  in  the  participation  in  a  pleasure  so 
pure  and  so  high.  I  feel  as  if  that  long  voyage  that  lies  between 
me  and  the  Atlantic  States  were  abolished  ;  for  I  find  myself,  in 
the  midst  of  this  assembly,  as  it  were,  in  old  Boston  again — a 
copy  of  one  of  her  beautiful  school-houses  before  me,  and  the 
familiar  scenes  around  me  which  I  have  so  often  witnessed  in 
the  city  of  my  boast,  and  pride,  and  birth — Boston  ; — for 
twenty-five  years  of  life  in  New  York  have  not  sufficed  to  wean 
me  from  the  maternal  breast,  from  which  I  nursed  the  early 
milk  of  education,  of  liberty,  of  patriotism,  of  life.  And,  there- 
fore, it  is  with  pride  and  joy  that  I  see  a  Boston  school-house 
erected  here  in  the  midst  of  San  Francisco  ;  and  not  only  a 
Boston  school-house,  but  I  see  Boston  men  about  me,  and 
Boston  children  before  me,  and  Boston  ideas,  and  Boston  hopes, 
and  Boston  patriotism,  gleaming  in  the  eyes  and  faces  of  all 
these  youth  that  represent  Young  America  and  Young  California. 
I  say  Boston,  not  because  there  are  not  other  just  as  good 
parts  of  the  country — as  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Phila- 
delphia, or  New  York — but  they  are  all  represented  by  that 
word  "  Boston." 
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I  do  not  know,  young  people  whom  I  see  before  me,  whom 
it  is  my  pleasure  and  duty  most  to  address,  these  seniors,  these 
grave  and  elderly  people  about  me  [for  I  find  that  anybody  in 
California  who  is  over  about  forty  years  of  age  is  a  very 
venerable  member  of  society],  or  you  young  folks. 

I  wonder  if  you  know  all  the  privileges  and  glories  of  your 
great  opportunity  here.  I  wonder  if  you  know  how  many  of 
us  old  fellows — for  I  have  come  to  be  very  old  here  in 
California — father,  and  grand-father,  and  I  know  not  but  beyond 
that  even, — I  wonder  if  you  know  how  some  of  us  would  like 
to  be  back  where  you  are,  and  go  to  school  as  you  go  to  school, 
under  all  the  peculiar  and  glorious  privileges  that  belong  to 
your  generation  and  your  position.  If  there  is  any  place  in  the 
world  where  children  ought  to  go  to  school,  and  ought  to  love 
to  go  to  school,  it  is  here  in  California ;  for  there  is  no  place  in 
the  world  where  external  nature,  and  political  and  social 
circumstances,  are  stimulating  the  human  mind  in  such  extra- 
ordinary measure  and  degree.  And  do  you  know,  that  just  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  motion,  activity,  and  excitement 
that  stimulates  the  mind  and  heart  of  man,  is  the  necessity  of 
that  drill  and  training  which  can  reduce  these  powerful 
instincts  of  human  passion,  human  desire,  human  aspirations, 
and  interests,  to  something  like  a  well-regulated  control  ?  The 
human  heart  is  liable  to  burst  out  here  in  California,  in  strong 
passion,  power,  and  vitality,  and  to  exhibit  its  purposes  in 
larger  and  more  tumultuous  measures,  than  in  any  other  place 
on  the  earth ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  schools  and  churches  to 
harness  these  tremendous  powers,  to  put  them  into  the  thills* 
to  subject  them  to  the  reins,  and  to  obedience,  that  they  may 
not  run  away  with  our  social  order,  and  hurl  it  into  swift 
destruction. 

And  I  do  not  think  the  good  people  of  California  fully 
appreciate  the  fact  that  they  have  not  yet  begun  to  know  what 
thing  California  is  going  to  be, — that  they  are  the  heirs  of  an 
old  state  of  society.  Full  of  the  thoughts,  full  of  the  wholesome 
prejudices  and  partialities,  full  of  the  institutional  tendencies, 
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and  with  all  the  restraints  that  belong  to  the  condition  of  life 
and  things  in  which  they  were  educated  at  home,  they  will 
always  remember  the  places  from-  which  they  came.  They 
have  transplanted  here  their  churches,  and  schools,  and  customs, 
and  usages,  and  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  protection,  and 
under  the  inspiration  of  that  country  which  they  remember. 

But  how  is  it  to  be  with  the  rising  generation,  that  "  know 
not  Joseph  ?"  How  is  it  to  be  with  those  that  do  not  remember 
the  old  customs  and  places,  and  know  not  what  their  institutions 
were  ?  We  cannot  know  what  the  inevitable  tendency  of  things 
must  be  when  this  new  generation  shall  be  left,  the  old 
generation  having  died  off,  in  the  full  and  absolute  control  of 
the  future  of  this  coast.  I  tell  you  one  thing — I  do  not  like  to 
say  it,  for  I  do  not  want  to  abate  hope,  or  confidence,  or  pride 
— but  I  tell  the  people  of  California,  that  in  some  respects  they 
have  seen  their  best  days.  I  tell  the  people  of  California,  that 
there  are  difficulties  before  their  State,  and  before  this  whole 
Pacific  Coast,  of  which  few  of  them  seem  to  be  aware,  or  pre- 
pared for.  Few  here  seem  to  me  to  know  and  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  old  influence  will  necessarily,  in  a  large  degree, 
die  out  with  the  generation  that  brought  it  here,  and  that  the  new 
generation  can  never  be  fully  innoculated  with  those  influences 
that  are  so  precious,  and  which  they  have  brought  with  them. 
You  little  know — you  little  know — what  this  coast  owes  to 
its  parentage.  But  it  is  to  be  orphaned  before  a  great  while, 
and  then  what  the  orphan  boy  of  California  will  do  or  become 
is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  uncertainty,  and  of  the  most  solemn 
anxiety,  and  a  matter  in  which  every  good  citizen,  whether  in 
church,  school,  or  State,  ought  to  concern  himself,  with  the 
profoundest  resolution,  and  the  devotion  of  all  his  energies,  to 
preparing,  as  far  as  may  be,  a  cloudless  prospect  for  our  young 
State.  Therefore,  it  is,  that  I  look  upon  our  churches  and 
schools  and  all  the  softening  and  refining  influences  that  we 
can  by  any  possible  means  introduce  into  this  community,  with 
the  profoundest  approbation  and  the  most  tender  sympathy  and 
love. 
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Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do,  young  people,  with  the 
opportunity  that  Divine  Providence  has  given  you  to-day?  I 
am  glad  to  see  so  many  girls  here  to-day — let  me  call  them 
girls  ;  I  do  not  believe  in  young  ladies  until  they  are  eighteen 
at  least  [laughter] — let  me  say  to  these  girls  that  I  rejoice  to 
see  so  many  of  them  here  to-day.  I  am  glad  you  are  hare, 
because  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  you  in  a  fatherly  way, 
which,  though  it  may  not  be  very  pleasant  to  hear  now,  may 
at  least  be  useful  to  reflect  upon  as  you  grow  older.  I  think 
the  girlhood  of  California  needs  especial  attention  and  care. 
How  delighted  I  was  to  hear  our  Mayor  draw  that  important 
distinction  between  education  and  training — between  that 
which  goes  to  the  formation  of  character,  and  that  which  goes 
to  storing  and  stimulating  the  mind.  Knowledge  is  a  very 
great  thing,  young  ladies  and  young  people  ;  wisdom  is  much 
greater — the  wisdom  to  know  how  to  live  gentle,  pure,  useful, 
and  religious  lives  ;  how  to  become  good  daughters,  good  sisters, 
and  presently,  good  mothers ;  how  to  become  good  guides  and 
conductors  of  those  great  interests  that  God  have  entrusted  to 
womanhood.  Now  I  say,  and  I  say  with  regret,  that  there  are 
certain  tendencies  in  our  California  life — girls,  I  am  speaking 
to  you — certain  tendencies  in  our  California  life  which  are  not 
favorable  to  the  harmonious,  delicate  influences  of  womanhood. 
There  is  a  coarsening  influence  in  your  air.  You  know,  and  see, 
and  hear  much  that  it  were  well  you  should  not.  You  are  too 
eager  to  get  forward  into  life  ;  not  contented  enough  to  be  little 
girls,  or  any  kind  of  girls,  but  women.  You  press  forward  too 
eagerly  and  proudly  into  places  which  you  ought  to  shrink  to 
take.  You  need  to  cultivate,  in  short,  more  of  reserve,  more 
of  that  shrinking  from  the  world,  more  of  that  delicate  retire- 
ment or  modesty  of  spirit  which  is  the  true  robe  and  grace  of 
womanhood.  I  know  how  it  has  been  in  this  country  ;  how 
woman  here  has  had  to  buckle  on  and  contend  with  the  fierce 
necessities  of  life,  and  become  almost  a  man,  and  to  do  a  man's 
work,  in  a  large  part  of  the  country.  And  if  that  necessity  is 
laid  upon  woman,  it  is  her  duty  and  honor  to  rise  to  the  occasion, 
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and  do  whatever  Divine  Providence  has  given  her  to  do.  But 
do  not  let  us  come  to  think  that  women  are  merely  men  in 
petticoats.  Let  us  keep  up  at  least  the  fiction  that  Divine 
Providence  has  assigned  a  different  place,  a  different  sphere, 
and  different  duties  to  your  sex.  And  California  needs  all  the 
tenderness,  all  the  delicacy,  all  the  discipline,  that  comes  from  a 
gentle,  affectionate,  reserved,  modest  race  of  young  women. 

I  tell  you  this — that  the  domestic  life  of  California  is  the  most 
unpromising  thing  here  ;  that  you  have  not  yet  established  it, 
nor  even  the  foundations  of  it ;  that  you  do  not  yet  know  what 
the  true  domestic  life  is.  And  nothing  in  the  world  impresses 
itself  upon  the  stranger  so  painfully  as  that  one  thing,  that 
domestic  life  here  is  not  yet  fitly  developed — is  not  yet  upon  a 
high  plane  or  standard,  and  there  is  much — oh,  how  much! — 
to  learn.  There  is  one  thing  about  your  climate  that  is  a  great 
calamity.  I  suppose  you  think  it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  do 
without  fires  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  oh  !  do  you  reflect 
what  it  is  to  be  without  a  fire  on  the  hearth  ?  to  be  without  a 
fireside,  and  have  no  fireside  habits  1  Do  you  remember  all  the 
joys  connected  with  that  sacred  flame  ?  Next  to  the  holy  flame 
of  piety,  perhaps  the  most  precious  that  ever  burns  on  any  altar 
in  the  world  is  the  flame  enkindled  upon  the  family  hearth. 
Now  you  cannot  change  your  climate,  and  you  do  not  want  to, 
I  suppose  ;  but  do  strive  to  cultivate  more  and  more  the  home 
influence.  And  it  falls  to  you,  young  women,  more  than  to  any 
one  else,  to  do  it ;  it  is  on  your  shoulders,  girls,  that  the 
burden  rests,  to  study  what  you  can  do  to  make  home  more 
happy,  more  sacred,  more  refined,  more  all  it  ought  to  be,  and 
what  I  am  sure  it  is  in  your  blood  to  make  it,  if  you  only  will. 

In  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  sexes  which  has  been 
mentioned,  do  I  understand  that  this  is  the  first  school  in  which 
that  has  been  attempted  in  San  Francisco  ? 

Well,  as  one  who  has  long  been  an  observer  in  matters  of 
education,  I  am  glad  of  the  experiment.  I  think  it  will  suc- 
ceed, and  it  ought  to.  It  falls  exactly  into  the  line  of  my 
thought  in  regard  to  this  community  and  its  wants.    We  do  not 
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want  the  sexes  mixed  too  early  in  this  community ;  we  want 
to  keep  our  boys  and  girls  in  separate  parcels  for  a  while,  and 
I  believe  you  will  find  great  advantage  in  it. 

It  is  deplorable  to  me  to  hear  that  there  are  so  many  children 
who  go  to  neither  private  nor  public  schools.  I  declare,  I  think 
it  would  be  well  to  have  the  law  of  Prussia  enforced  he,re, 
making  it  compulsory  to  send  all  children  to  school.  I  think 
an  enlightened  community  would  enforce  such  a  law.  A  man 
has  no  business  and  no  right  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  If  he 
does,  he  is  a  nuisance  and  a  peril  to  society.  He  is  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder  in  the  midst  of  lucifer  matches,  liable  to  go  off 
at  any  moment.  Society  has  a  right  to  insist  that  they  shall 
not  be  annoyed  by  murderers,  by  drunkards,  and  by  every 
other  form  of  evil  and  peril  that  springs  from  ignorance,  and 
especially  by  men  who  know  nothing  of  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, and  have  not  intelligence  enough  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  schools,  and  churches,  and  colleges,  and  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  an  enlightened  Government.  Therefore,  when  the 
Government  comes  to  understand  its  duties,  I  believe  it  will, 
in  this  country  at  least,  make  it  imperative  upon  every 
parent  to  send  his  children  to  school.  I  wish  it  were  a  penal 
offense  to  bring  up  a  child  in  ignorance.  These  two  thousand  or 
more  boys,  now  running  idly  about  your  streets — their  precise 
number  I  do  not  know — but  I  know  there  is  enough  of  them 
fill  my  mind  with  much  solicitude  and  anxiety.  As  I  have 
heard  and  seen  them  around  the  streets  and  squares,  perhaps 
with  cigars  in  their  mouths,  talking  disgusting  profanity  and 
obscenity,  I  have  said  to  myself,  what  is  to  become  of  a  city  in 
which  hundreds  of  these  "  b'-hoys,"  as  they  call  them  in  New 
York,  are  suffered  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  idleness,  and  vice, 
to  be  hereafter  let  loose  to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
social  and  political  order? 

Build  school-houses,  in  God's  name,  as  the  greatest  of  all 
social  economies.  Tax  your  citizens,  no  matter  how  much,  for 
education.  I  say  every  dollar  a  man  pays  for  education,  puts  a 
dollar  in  his  own  pocket.     It  insures  his  house  ;  it  insures  his 
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life;  it  insures  his  property  ;  it  is  the  cheapest  kind  of  insurance 
he  can  effect.  And  therefore,all  this  idle,  ridiculous  talk  about 
the  cost  of  schools,  the  cost  of  churches,  and  the  cost  of  whatever 
regulates,  stimulates,  and  elevates  the  mind  and  heart  of  man,  is 
the  absurd  and  superficial  gabble  of  persons  without  hearts  or 
minds  of  intelligence.  Let  us  never  listen  to  it.  I  hope  the  Board 
of  Education  will  make  the  ears  of  the  city  ring,  if  there  are 
any  complaints  about  the  demands  that  may  be  made  upon  the 
city,  for  the  cause  of  education.  Not  that  I  care  much  for  the 
beauty  of  churches  or  school-houses  ;  I  care  a  great  deal  more  for 
convenience,  and  ventilation,  and  ampleness  of  room,  than  for 
mere  architectural  beauty.  Let  us  have  them  built  at  any  rate, 
and  then,  if  we  can,  let  us  beautify  and  adorn  the  temples  of 
religion  and  education,  for  they  deserve  all  the  honors  we  can 
give  them.  They  are  the  pillars  of  the  State,  and  let  their 
columns  be  wreathed  with  flowers,  carved  with  beautiful  shapes, 
and  decorated  and  adorned  with  all  that  skill,  and  taste,  and 
genius  can  impart  to  them.  But  if  we  cannot  have  the  orna- 
ments, let  us  have  what  is  all-essential,  room  enough,  air 
enough,  light  enough,  and  what  is  more  important  than  all 
else,  wise,  earnest,  apt  teachers. 

Let  us  have  in  our  schools  men  and  women  who  are  apt  to 
teach.  Aptness  to  teach  is  not  in  proportion  to  knowledge, 
Some  men  are  like  full  bottles,  so  filled  with  knowledge  that 
you  cannot  get  anything  out  of  them.  Aptness  is  the  especial 
faculty  and  fitness  of  the  teacher.  I  have  been  in  colleges 
where,  perhaps,  one  young  man  would  be  the  only  inspiring 
professor  engaged  in  teaching,  and  all  the  others  would  be  so 
scholastic,  such  mere  bookworms,  and  so  absorbed  in  learning, 
that  to  them  teaching  would  be  a  drudgery,  which  they  would 
perform  in  a  perfunctory  way,  and  as  soon  as  possible  retire 
again  to  their  books,  interested  only  perhaps  in  editing  some 
Greek  classic,  or  in  investigating  the  remains  of  some  megalonyx, 
or  in  an  inquiry  into  some  geological  structure,  rather  than  in 
imparting  from  his  stores  of  knowledge  to  youthful  minds.  "We 
do  not   want  such  men  in  our  schools.     We  want  men  with 
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keen  and  cultivated  intellect,  find  moral  enthusiasm  ;  men  who 
go  about  teaching  with  a  perfect  zest,  and  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  their  trust ;  men  with  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual enthusiasm  to  elevate  the  children  under  their  care, 
and  an  ability  to  impart  what  they  know.  Those  are  the 
qualities  for  teachers — always,  of  course,  including  sound 
morality  and  properly  trained  intellects  and  understandings. 
And  I  have  reason  to  think  you  have  many  such  teachers  here,  for 
I  find  many  of  our  best  people  have  come  out  here  and  engaged 
in  the  business  of  teaching.  And  as  I  have  had  occasion  here- 
tofore to  observe  in  regard  to  the  clerical  profession,  that  here 
in  California  the  average  of  clergymen  seemed  to  be  far  beyond 
the  average  at  home,  so  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  your  teaching 
class  here  will  average  higher  than  what  satisfies  us  at  home. 
And  so  it  should  be,  for  it  takes  a  better,  wiser  man  to  guide 
these  tramping,  rushing,  vigorous  steeds  before  me  here,  than 
to  guide  our  own  young  people  in  the  ruts  already  beaten,  and 
the  more  plodding  ways  in  which  our  people  go  on. 

Well,  here  I  see  before  me  Young  California.  Now  I  leave 
this  State,  and  I  leave  it  in  your  hands.  The  succeeding  gen- 
erations are  flowing  in  here,  as  the  successive  waves  beat  upon 
your  Pacific  Coast.  This  is  the  future.  This  is  the  tide  rushing 
in,  its  waves  following,  rank  on  rank,  and  breaking  at  our  feet. 
What  is  it  to  bring  with  it?  This  schoolhouse  is  dedicated  by 
the  prayers  of  your  chaplain  to  the  service  and  honor  of 
Almighty  God.  It  is  in  some  sense  a  church  ;  not  the  church 
of  any  sect  or  denomination,  but  a  church — for  it  includes,  0 
how  much! — of  the  kingdom  of  God.  For  the  minds  of  men, 
and  the  minds  of  women,  and  the  mental,  and  moral,  and 
spiritual  power  that  is  wrapped  up  in  your  social  organization 
— these  are  the  basis  on  which  all  religion,  all  politics,  all 
useful  mechanic  arts,  and  all  else  that  is  to  make  and  to  adorn 
the  future  of  California  must  repose.  The  wealth  of  this  State 
— I  say  it  with  literal  application — is  not  in  her  mines,  not  in 
her  soil, not  in  her  commerce,  not  in  her  climate  ;  it  is  in  her 
population.     More,  of  all  that  is  valuable  to  God  and  man  lies 
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hidden  in  your  young  brains  here^than  was  ever  found,  or  will 
ever  be  found  in  the  mountains,  and  gulches,  and  streams  of 
your  mineral  State.  And  could  you  realize  it,  young  people  ; 
could  you  realize  it,  every  girl  and  boy  here  that  hears  me ; 
could  you  realize  that  here,  in  your  heads  and  your  hearts,  is 
lying  in  every  one  of  you  capacities  of  service  for  G-od  and  man, 
opportunities  of  enjoyment,  opportunities  of  a  greatness  that 
shall  tell  on  the  fathomless  future  and  through  the  boundless 
ages  of  eternity,  Oh !  how  would  you  value  this  school,  and  these 
teachers,  and  the  city  that  gives  you  this  free  education,  and 
the  country  that  protects  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  it ! 

This  edifice  is  dedicated  to  Almighty  God.  It  is  dedicated 
to  the  domestic,  social,  and  intellectual  future  of  California,. 
It  is  dedicated  to  our  country,  because  the  cause  of  freedom, 
the  cause  of  political  and  social  order,  depends  more  on  the 
training  of  your  minds  and  hearts  than  upon  any  other  one  thing 
that  could  be  named.  I  stand  here,  then,  in  the  midst  of  the 
future  of  this  State,  and  of  this  Coast,  and  I  understand  we 
have  only  the  leaders  of  Youug  California  here  to-day ;  that 
there  are  three  or  four  classes  whom  we  have  not  been  able  to 
get  up  on  this  high  level  that  you  are  on.  You  are  on  the 
mountain-top,  as  it  were,  and  beneath  you  rest  its  successive 
strata  of  intelligence,  promise,  and  youthful  hope.  Command 
the  position  you  occupy,  then,  and  rise  a  true  mountain  and 
temple  of  God — of  holiness,  of  culture,  of  domestic  fidelity,  the 
jewel  in  your  homes,  young  women,  of  cheering  and  sustaining 
influences  to  the  other  sex,  and  of  docility  to  your  teachers, 
and  reverence  for  your  elders,  and  those  who  lead  you  in  sacred 
and  divine  things  in  other  places.  And  may  God  bless  you, 
and  bring  us  all  together  in  his  own  good  time  into  his  heavenly 
kingdom,  where  we  shall  be  held,  as  you  are  now,  strictly 
responsible  for  the  manner  and  course  of  our  lives,  and 
especially  for  the  wasted  opportunities  of  our  early  days. 
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By  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  held 
January  30th,  1866,  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  Legislature,  and  to  take 
such  other  means  as  they  might  deem  necessary  to 
secure  the  requsite  funds  for  the  erection  of  school 
bulidings,  and  for  the  continued  support  of  the  Public 
Schools,  was  adopted,  and  ordered  published. 

D.  LUNT, 
Secretary  of  Board  of  Education. 
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BY  A  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BOAKD  OF  EDUCATION. 


To  the  Honorable  San  Francisco  Delegation 

in  Legislature,  and  citizens  generally: 

The  undersigned,  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, appointed  for  that  purpose,  beg  to  present, 
for  your  consideration,  the  following 

STATEMENT, 

Exhibiting  the  organization,  character,  condition,  and 
the  present  wants  of  the  Public  School  Department. 
The  following  statistics  and  statements  have  been 
made  up  with  care,  and  will,  we  believe,  be  found 
correct,  and  entirely  reliable.  We  have  especially  en- 
deavored to  exhibit  facts  clearly  illustrating  the  cir- 
cumstances and  important  features  of  the  presenl 
organization  of  our  School  Department,  and  the  man- 
agement of   its  a  Hairs. 
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Tax  payers  and  patrons  who  support  our  Public 
Schools,  and  those  to  whom  we  look,  and  from  whom 
we  ask  assistance,  have  a  right  to  an  account  of  our 
stewardship  ;  and  this  is  the  more  freely  given  at  the 
present  time,  since  it  is  believed  that  a  good  cause 
can  but  gain  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  our  in- 
telligent community,  the  more  its  affairs  are  candidly 
and  honestly  discussed.  Open  criticism  and  honest 
examination,  can  do  no  harm  at  any  time.  Competi- 
tion, or  even  opposition,  is  preferable  to  stolid  indif- 
ference. Our  department,  has  nothing  to  fear,  but 
much  to  hope  for,  from  an  investigation  of  its  affairs. 
Such,  it  courts  rather  than  avoids. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  City  Government,  we 
believe  no  department  of  its  administration  can,  as 
a  whole,  present  a  better  record  than  that  department 
which  has  had  the  responsible  trust  and  manage- 
ment of  its  Public  Schools.  Our  School  "Trustees" 
and  "  Boards  of  Education,"  have,  as  a  rule,  been 
selected  from  our  oldest  and  very  best  citizens,  (see 
Exhibit  A,  appended)  and  they  have  generally  con- 
ducted our  school  affairs  economically  and  wisely.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  deny  that  there  may  have  been  ex- 
ceptions to  this,  as  there  are  to  all  human  rules.  But 
if  San  Francisco  has  ever  had,  or  still  has  anything 
within  her  borders  to  which  she  has  especially  looked, 
and  may  now  point  with  just  pride,  undeniably,  it  has 
been,  and  is  still,  her  system  of  Public  Schools.  This 
has  been,  and  still  remains,  the  one  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  our  community — that  which  has  tended  more 
strongly  than  any  other  to  invite  settlement  in  our 
midst,  and  increase  our  reliable  population  ;  has  secured 
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the  permanent  settlement  of  families,  and  induced  sta- 
bility rather  than  transient  residence  ;  in  this  way  has 
promoted  our  general  prosperity,  and  increased  confi- 
dence in  our  sure  and  steady  progress.  The  Public 
School  System,  the  most  sacred  trust  of  freedom  and 
good  government,  best  calculated  to  advance  the  high- 
est interests  and  permanent  prosperity  of  our  city, 
must  be  sustained  ;  not  diminished,  but  increased  in 
its  efficienc}^ 

From  the  small  beginning  of  three  pupils  in  1840, 
the  Public  Schools  of  this  city,  have,  during  their  brief 
history  of  sixteen  years,  increased  in  numbers  until 
they  now  include  nearly  ten  thousand  pupils,  distrib- 
uted among  the  following  schools,  now  constituting 
the  Free  Public  School  Department  of  San  Francisco  : 

One  Boys'  High  School,  5  classes,  4  teachers,  (including 

the  French  teacher) 82  pupils. 

One  Girls'  High  School,  4  classes,  4  teachers,  105     do. 
One  Latin  do.      2    do.       3      do.         64     do. 

Seven  Grammar       do.    46    do.     49      do.    2,433     do. 
Twenty-nine  Prim.  do.  110    do.  114      do.    6,711     do. 

Total  number  of  Schools  (exclusive  of  Evening  Schools) 
39,  having  167  classes,  174  teachers,  and  9,398  pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  arc  six  Evening 
Schools,  open  eight  months  in  each  year,  having  11 
classes,  12  teachers,  575  pupils.  Also,  Bve  special 
teachers — two  of  music,  three  of  drawing  and  penman- 
ship; making  a  total  aggregate  of  45  schools.  L78 
classes,   191   teachers,   and  9,973   pupils. 

The  relative  number  of  pupils  in  the  various  grades 
of  Public  Schools,  is  as  follows : 
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In  the  Boys'High  School.  .008  or      £  of  one f  ct.  of  total, 
do.    Latin  do.     .006  or      £      do.    do.      do. 

do.    Girls7    do.      do.     .010  or    1  do.       do. 

do.    Evening  Schools,   .059  or    5^  do.       do. 

do.    Grammar        do.     .239or23!90  do.      do. 

do.    Primary         do.     .664  or  66$  do.      do. 

In  explanation  of  the  foregoing,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  pupils  in  the  High  and  Latin  Schools, 
pursue  studies  supplementary  to  the  Grammar  School 
Course,  such  only  as  are  eminently  practical  and  well 
calculated  to  fit  them  for  the  various  vocations  of  life, 
which  seems  the  proper  business  of  Public  School 
Education. 

(See  "Course  of  Study"  in  High,  Latin,  Grammar, 
and  Primary  Schools,  page . 

Our  "  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  "  are  divided 
into  ten  grades  or  subdivisions,  according  to  the  at- 
tainments of  the  pupils,  age  being  but  little  regarded. 
The  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  these  grades 
we  call  Grammar  grades  or  classes  —  the  study  of 
English  Grammar  being  limited  to  these.  The  remain- 
ing, fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  grades 
form  the  Primary  Schools  or  classes.  We  have  no 
infant  classes  or  primary  schools  of  lower  than  the 
tenth  grade,  in  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  of 
our  schools.  We  admit  no  pupils  under  six  years  of 
age,  although  those  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six 
may  have  legal  claims  upon  us,  inasmuch  as  they  draw 
their  pro  rata  of  State  School  Fund. 

The  lowest  age  at  which  pupils  have  been  admitted, 
and  the  average   ages   of   pupils  in  the   High,    Latin, 
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Grammar,  and  Primary  Schools,   are  as  follows  : 


Average  age  of 
those  in  atteiidaii'-e. 

Boys,  High  School I     12  years 

Girls'    do.       do 12     do 

Latin  do I     10     do. 

Grammar  Schools j  When  preparea 

Primary         do !       6     do 

Note. — A  more  detailed  exhibit  of  the  School  Department,  showing  the 
present  organization  of  the  schools,  will  be  found  on  the  following  pages  — 
Exhibit  D.  We  invite  a  careful  inspection  of  this  table,  as  it  is  a  concise 
and    comprehensive  exhibit  of  all  the  schools  of  the   city,  as  now   organized. 
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SOURCES  OF  SUPPORT. 
From  the  earliest  organization  (in  1849)  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  city  have  been  sustained  chiefly  by  local 
taxation.  Appropriations  from  the  State  School  Fund, 
varying  from  year  to  year,  but  increasing,  and  now 
about  $40,000  per  annum,  (last  year  $40,435.08)  have 
been  added  to  our  local  school  moneys  during  the  past 
eleven  years.  The  exact  amount  of  these  appropria- 
tions, each  year,  is  given  in  the  following  table  : 

1854 $18,125  00         1800 $13,048  00 

1855 12,913  00         1801 12,725  00 

1856 12,990  00         1802 14,780  00 

1857 12,780  00         1863 26,192  00 

1858 8,00100         1864 27,912  00 

1859 11,602  00         1865 36,37100 

1865-66....  40,435  08 

The  local  appropriations  from  the  General  Fund 
of  the  city,  for  the  support  of  schools,  were  at  first,  (in 
1849-50-51)  about  $500  per  month  (in  city  scrip)  or 
$6,000  per  annum. 

The  annual  current  expenditures  of  the  City  for 
school  purposes,  from  this  point  forward,  has  been  as 
follows,  (inclusive  of  interest  and  transfers  to  Sinking 
Fund.) 

STATISTICS    COLLECTED    FROM    FORMER    REPORTS. 
[From  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.] 

1852 $23,125    1859 $134,731 

1853 35,040    1860 156,407 

1854 159,249    1861 158,855 

1855 ...136,580    1862 134,567 

1856 125,064    1863 178,929 

1857 92,955    1864 228,411 

1858 104,808    1865 349,826 
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The  rate  of  School  Tax  and  the  per  centage  of  its 
total,  compared  with  the  total  City  taxes  for  the  several 
years  since  1852,  has  been  as  follows : 


Kate  of 
School  Tax. 

Per  cent,  of 
total  Tax. 

1852 

.23 
.28 
.28 
.43^ 
.35 
.35 
.35 
.35 
.35 
.35 
.35 
*.20 
.35 
.35 

05 

1853 

07 

1854 

08 

1855 

11 

1856 

.152 

1857 

.152 

1858 

.14? 

1859 

.107 

1860 

122 

1861 

.121 

1862 

1863 

1864 

.127 
.095 
.II7 

1865 

.ll2 

*Twenty  cents  tax  levied  this  year  in  consequence  of  the  ap- 
propriation of  $60,000  from  the  General  Fund. 

FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  OF  1804- do. 

See  Report  of  Committee  on  Finance,  appended. 

The  available  School  Funds  of  last  fiscal  year,  end- 
ing June  30,  1865,  from  all  sources,  amounted  to 
$350,641.78,     This  money  was  derived  us  follows  : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  in  School  Fund,  June  30, 

1864 $24,935  02 

Balance  on  hand  inSpecial  Building  Fund, 

June  30,  1864 60,01 0 

Received  for  ivnl  of  School  property  dur- 
ing the  year 1 .2  IS  30 
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Received  for  proceeds  of  lumber,  do.  do  .  .  209  00 

Received  for  taxes,  do.  do 219,791   94 

Received  for  poll  taxes 8,697  50 

Received  for  Evening  Schools 200  00 

Received  for  surplus  of  remittance  for  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  School  bonds 104  94 

Received  from  State  School  Fund,  (two  ap- 
portionments    40,435  08 

Demand  of  S.  N.  Brooks,  cancelled 20  00 

Total  receipts  for  the  year,  as  above $350,641   7* 

These  funds,  it  appears  by  the  books  and  accounts 
of  the  Department,  were  disbursed  as  follows  : 

CURRENT   DISBUKSKMKXTS. 

For  Teachers'  salaries $134,099  88 

Janitors'  salaries 9,910  95 

Marshals  and  Insurance '.Hi 7    I  •"> 

Clerks  and  Carpenters 4,125  00 

Lights 7ol    62 

Water 246  25 

Furniture L9,862   02 

Books  and  supplies 6,140    11' 

Rents 10,119  68 

Fuel 1,861  93 

Repairs 17.985  45 

Incidentals 2,447  55 

Industrial  School 2,400  00 

Grading  of  Streets 6,099  21 

Taxes  returned  (illegally  collected) .  .  872  64 

Quit  claim  on  Fourth  street  lot 1,500  00 

Improvement  of  lots 1,350  00 
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Purchase  of  lots 125  00 

Transfers    to    Sinking    and    Interest 

Funds  of  School  Bonds 24,379  73 

Outstanding  audited  demands,  June 

30,  1864 12,894  33 

$258,719  44 

FOR  BUILDING  PURPOSES,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

Purchase  of  Tehama  street  lot,$9,500.00 
Purchase  of  Fairmount  lot ...  .       200 .  00 

Architect's  Fees 1,500 .  00 

Lumber 4,422.67 

Hardware 715  .  15 

Hauling 201 .  00 

Erection  of  Utah  street  building    3,480 .  00 
Erection  of  Kentucky  and  Napa 

street  building 2,150  .  00 

Balance  of  contract  on  Denmau 

building 15,425  .  00 

Part  payment   on   contract  for 

Lincoln  building 53,500.00  $91,093  82 

Total  expenditures  of  School  Department 

for  last  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  '05  .  .  $349,813   26 

Besides  the  foregoing  $91,093.92,  disbursed  for  build- 
ing purposes  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  last  year, 
there  were  furniture  supplies,  amounting  to  $19,862.52; 
also,  building  and  furniture  contracts,  and  outstanding 
bills  for  same,  amounting  to  $42,765.22,  which  Bum 
has  been  paid  by  present  Board,  from  this  year's  current 
funds,  thereby  increasing  our  deficiency  to  this  amount. 

The  above  $91,862.52  and  $42,765.22,  added  to  the 
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above  $91,093.82,  gives  an  aggregate  of  $153,721.56 
expended  and  contracted  for  last  year,  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  school  furniture.  And  it  will  be  further  ob- 
served, that  the  sum  of  $24,935.02,  on  hand  June  30th. 
1864,  added  the  $60,00,  special  building  fund,  and  the 
$42,765.22,  anticipated  from  this  year's  resources,  con- 
stitute nearly  the  amount  expended  for  building  pur- 
poses by  the  late  Board,  plainly  showing  that  the 
ordinary  resources  of  the  School  Department  are  insuf- 
ficient for  providing  school  buildings  as  rapidly  as  they 
are  demanded. 

The  expenditures  for  building  and  furnishing  school 
houses  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1865, 
(and  the  preceding)  though  not  a  large  disbursement  for 
schools,  (for  a  city  having  the  population  and  wealth  of 
San  Francisco)  have,  nevertheless,  formed  a  topic  for 
considerable  comment ;  and  the  policy  of  the  late  and 
former  Boards  in  devoting  so  much  to  the  erection  of 
expensive  buildings  for,  and  increasing  the  number  of 
the  higher  grades  of  schools  before  the  lower  or  primary 
schools  were  provided  for,  may  be  questioned.  We 
are  free  to  say  that  we  regret  that  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  building  funds  of  the  last  and  preceding 
years  were  not  applied  to  the  erection  of  houses  especi- 
ally designed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Primary 
Schools,  which  were  permitted  to  remain,  where  they 
had  long  been  and  where  they  still  are.  in  rented  and  un- 
suitable buildings.  Had  such  application  of  funds  been 
made,  there  would  have  been  saved  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  which  has  been  or  will  have 
been  expended  from  the  school  funds  in  "Rent"  and 
"Repairs"  before  we  can  secure  the  erection  of  better 
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buildings.  The  Primary  Schools,  then  organized,  would 
have  been  comfortably  accommodated,  meantime,  and 
others,  ere  this,  could  have  been  established  to  fully 
meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  of  the  city.  The 
present  embarrassments  of  the  School  Department, 
(which,  without  speedy  relief,  will  soon  become  exceed- 
ingly serious  in  their  consequences)  have  undeniably 
arisen  in  part,  if  not  chiefly,  from  the  building  policy 
of  preceding  years,  but  somewhat,  also,  from  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  schools.  At  any  rate  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty  in  meeting  the  current  expenses  of 
this  year  had  the  Board  been  saved  the  $14,000  to 
$10,000  in  rents,  and  the  $5,000  to  $6,000  in  repairs. 
and  the  $52,000  building  and  other  extras  on  last 
year's  engagements,  all  of  which  have  been  or  are  to 
be  paid  from  this  year's  resources. 

This  is  as  far  as  we  need  discuss  the  policy  or  man- 
agement of  the  late  and  former  Boards  of  Education, 
more  especially  as  their  acts  are  expected  to  form  no 
precedent  for  the  guidance  of  the  present  Board.  We 
do  not  propose  to  question  the  intentions  or  the  motives 
of  the  late  or  former  Boards.  When  the  present  em- 
barrassments are  overcome,  and  new  accommodations 
have  been  provided  for  the  hundreds  now  out  of  school, 
and  for  other  thousands  claimiug  our  attention  and  to  he 
provided  for,  we  imagine  there  will  be  less  impatience 
felt,  and  fewer  strictures  passed  upon  what  has  or  what 
lias  not  heretofore  been  done  or  lel'i  undone. 

The  present  Board  proposes  to  accept  the  good  work 
of  the  former  Board,  to  avoid  the  erection  of  expensive 
buildings,  to  go  backward  in  nothing,  hut  address  itself 
earnestly  to  meet  the  present,  and  growing  demands  of 
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the  city,  by  building,  during  the  present  year,  good 
substantial  buildings  for  the  Primary  Schools.  This  is 
the  class  of  houses  now  required. 

A  consolation  we  have  in  this  connection,  to  wit  : 
those  hue  buildings  recently  erected,  though,  perhaps, 
earlier  provided  than  they  should  have  been,  are  paid 
for  ;  they  are  ours  to  enjoy,  and  are  wanted  ;  and  they 
will  long  remain  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  our  suc- 
cessors, and,  perhaps,  be  pointed  to  by  them  as  the 
most  creditable  and  useful  investments  of  the  city. 

And  still  another  and  greater  gratification  is  the 
fact,  and  this  we  believe  should  be  kept  constantly  in 
view,  to  wit:  That  when  placed  in  possession  of  School 
Houses,  suitable,  and  sufficient  in  number,  and  by  this 
means  are  saved  our  present  heavy  expenses  for  rents. 
repairs,  and  other  extras,  no  difficulty  whatever  will 
thereafter  be  experienced  by  the  School  Department, 
in  meeting  its  current  expenses  with  the  funds  secured 
by  the  present  school-tax — the  same  as  has  been  levied, 
except  in  one  instance,  (last  year)  during  the  past  nine 
years. 

What  concerns  us  now,  and  what  we  would  urge 
upon  your  attention,  is  the  present  and  future  pressing- 
necessity  of  the  department.  That  these  may  be  fully 
understood,  we  subjoin  the  following  statement  and 
estimates  of  receipts,  resources,  and  liabilities  of  the 
present  fiscal  year,   ending  June  30th,   18G6. 

RECEIPTS    OP    FISCAL   YEAR    1865-66.. 

Apparent  balance  in  School 

Fund,  June  30th,  1865.  $828  52 
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Received  to  date,  Jan.  15. 

'66,   from  School  Taxes 

of  current  year,  35  cents 

on  each  $100 224,756  62 

Received     from     rent    of 

School   Property 663  50 

From  State  School  Fund, 

apportionment  for  July 

1st,   1805 14.485  96 

Received  from  Poll  Taxes,  2.071  50 
Fines  in  Police  Court.  ...  25   00 

Sale  of  Fairmount  school  lot  400  00 


Total  receipts  to  date,  Jan- 
uary 15th $243,181   10 


$243,181   K> 

ANTICIPATED    RECEIPTS    FOR    BALANCE    OF 
THE    YEAR. 

As  per  estimates  obtained  from  Auditor's 
Office,  January  25,  1866. 

State    Apportionment    for 

January $28,607  59 

Balance  of  Taxes 10,000  00 

Rent  of  School  Property  600  00 

Poll  Taxes 500  00 

Surplus  from  Sinking  Fund        2. sou  no 

For  Tuition  from  Evening 

Schools 250  00 

Total  estimated  receipts  tin- 
balance  of  the  year.  ...  $42,757  ;>'.i 
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Total  available  funds,  received  and  anti- 
cipated, from  all  sources  for  present 
fiscal  year,  1865-'66 $285,938  69 

Although  the  current  resources  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment, from  taxes,  have  been  $13,839.08  more  this  year 
than  the  revenue  of  the  preceding  year  similarly  derived, 
the  above  $285,938.69  (present  year's  resources),  it- 
appears  is  less  than  the  School  Funds  of  1804-65 
($350,641.78)  by  $64,703.09;  but  this,  however,  is 
explained  by  the  balance  on  hand  June  30,  1864, 
($24,935.02),  and  the  Special  Building  Fund,  on  hand 
same  date,  ($60,000);  the  amount  of  these  two  items 
constituting  a  portion  of  the  above  available  funds  of 
last  year,  $350,641.78. 

DISBURSEMENTS    OF    1865-66. 

Of  this  above  sum,  there  have  been  already  disbursed 
the  current  expenditures  of  the  first  two  quarters  of 
fiscal  year,  (up  to  date,  Dec.  31st,  1865)  as  follows  : 


FIRST  QUARTER. 


For  Teachers'  Salaries. .  . 
Janitors'        do. 
Secretary       do. 
Carpenters'   do. 
Marshals  and  Insur- 
ance   

Water 

Lights 

Furniture 

Books  and  Supplies . 

Rents 

Fuel 


$41,862  22 

3,277  00 

450  00 

600  00 


2,791 

57 

60 

9,704 

3,192 

3,387 


90 
00 
29 
84 
97 
78 


SECOND  QUARTER. 


$46,029  86 

3,356  91 

450  00 

600  00 


60  00 

4,460  20 

1,903  14 

3,938  00 

1,441  52 
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Building 

Repairs 

Incidentals 

Grading  of  Lots. .  .  . 

Removal  of  Legal 
Incumbrances. .  .  . 

Improvement  of  Sts. 

Purchase  of  Lots. .  . 

Returned  Taxes,  (il- 
legally collected)  . 

Industrial  School.  .  . 

Total  demands  au- 
dited         .12,508  34 

Transfers  to  Sinking 
Funds 


37,575  75 
5,142  94 

816  77 


1,513  50 

1,475  32 

600  00 


Total  expenditures. . 

Total  expenditures  for  past 
two  quarters,  to  date,  (De- 
cember 31st,  1865) 


6,069  42 


*$118,577  76 


14,423  30 

4,834  86 

203  35 

3,357  34 

80  00 

460  90 
760  00 
255  50 

597  98 


86,613  86 
11,055  23 


*$97,669  09 


$216,246  85 


*  Expenses   of   last   quarter,   $20,908.67    less   than    same   for    preceding 
quarter. 

THE    ESTIMATED    EXPENSES    FOR    THE     BALANCE    OF 
THE    YEAR, 

Based  upon  all  the  retrenchment  on  present  rates  of 
expenditures  which  is  practicable,  or  possible,  without 
very  seriously  impairing  the  present  usefulness  and 
efficiency  of  the  schools  now  organized,  are  as  follows  ; 
Salaries   of  Teachers, 

four      months,  at   $16,740  94 

per  month 


Salaries   of  Teachers, 

two  months,  at. .  .  .  15,965  94 
Salaries    of    Janitors. 

six  months,*  at.  .  .  1,118  97 
Rents,  six  months,  at      1,312   66 


$66,163  76 

31,931    88 

(1.713  82 
7,875  96 
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Secretary,  six  months, 

at 150  00  900  00 

Carpent'rs,  six  months 

at 200  00  1,200  00 

Water,  six  months,  at  18  00  108  00 

Industrial  School,  six 

months,  at 200  00  1,200  00 


GENERAL   EXPENSES. 

Furniture— Broadway  ....        $1,500  00 
do.  Other    School 

Houses 1,500  00 

Fuel 1,000  00 

Lights 500  00 

Building — Broadway  Con- 
tract    1,800  00 

Build'g  Fences,  Outhouses, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  Grading  of 
Broadway  Lot 

Incidentals 

Books,  etc 

Grading  Filbert  Street  Lot 

Crossing  of  Harrison  and 
Eleventh  streets 

Demands     audited     since 

December  31st,  1865.  . 

Bills  on  the  table. 


16,093  42 


1,000  00 

600  00 

600  00 

2,000  00 

50  00 

10,550  00 

2,066  15 

2,200  00 
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Bills  to  present 1,000  00 

Architect's  fees 1,000  00 

6,266  15 

$132,909  57 

*  Much   omitted,   which,   though  very  necessary   expenses   of  the   School 
Department,  are  not  absolutely  indispensable  lor  continuance  of  the  schools. 

Total  necessary  expenses  for  balance  of  the  year, 
$132,909.57.  This  sum,  it  will  be  seen,  is  less  by 
$83,337.28  than  the  expenditures  of  the  past  six 
months. 

To  the  sum  expended  during  the  past  two 

quarters $216,246  85 

Add  the  estimated  expenses  for  the  remain- 
ing two  quarters — the  balance  of  the  year  132,909  57 

And  we  have  a  total  as  the  annual  expen- 
diture of  School  Department $349,156  42 

The  difference  between  this  sum  and  the 

total  funds  of  the  year 285,938  69 

Is $63,217  73 

And  we  have  this  sum  as  an  inevitable  deficiency  to 
be  met  and  provided  for. 

The  above  estimate  of  expenses  is  for  each  class  of 
expenditures,  placed  at  the  lowest  possible  amount,  and 
unless  the  most  rigid  economy  is  used,  the  expenses  will 
considerably  exceed  this  estimate 

In  explanation  of  the  foregoing  deficit,  we  beg  here 
to  call  special  attention  to  some  of  the  above  items, 
constituting  the  total  annual  expenditures  of  the  School 
Department  for  present  year.     This  sum,  $349,156.42, 
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though  not  a  large  school  fund  for  a  city  having  the 
population  of  San  Francisco,  as  hereafter  stated,  does 
not  represent  merely  the  sum  of  the  ordinary  or  proper 
current  expense  of  the  School  Department.  On  the 
contrary,  there  has  been  disbursed  by  the  present 
Board,  on  certain  extra  expenditures  and  on  building 
contracts  and  other  expenses  pertaining  to  last  and  pre- 
vious }^ears  the  sum  of  $98,398.29,  (which,  without 
reflection  on  previous  Boards,  we  think  should  never 
have  been  allowed  to  embarrass  the  ordinary  resources 
for  the  payment  of  this  year's  current  expenses,)  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit : 

Add  balance  due  on  Lincoln  School  con- 
tracts, and  furniture  for  same,  paid  by 
present  Board 52,113  44 

Transfers  to  Sinking  Fund  for  redemption 

of  School  Bonds  of  1854  and  1861-60..    $17,124  65 

Industrial  School  appropriation  from  School 
Fund  to  a  meritorious  institution,  but 
one  having  no  connection  with  our  De- 
partment       $2,400  00 

Street  Assessment 1,974  46 

Grading  and  Improvement  of  lots — paid 

$3,357. 34,andestimatedbalances $3,050        6,387  34 

Purchase  of  lots 760  00 

Buildings  : 
Fairmount  School  House.  .  .  $2,668  00 
Pine  street        "          "       ...    2,167  84 
Broadway         "          "       ...     6,000  00 
Estimated  balance  on  Broad- 
way school  house 2,800  00 
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Addition    of  two    rooms   to 

Hayes'  Valley  school 2,616  00 

16,251   84 

To  remove  legal  incumbrances  on  Tehama 

street  school  lot 80  00 

$45,878  29 

And  we  have  total,  as  above $98,398  28 

This  sum  deducted  from  the  above  total  of  our  annual 
expenses,  leaves  $250,758.13  as  the  true  current  dis- 
bursements of  the  present  year  for  the  support  of  our 
schools,  inclusive  of  furniture,  rents  and  repairs.  Xo 
one  familiar  with  the  extent,  efficiency  and  usefulness  of 
our  Department,  will  charge  us  with  wastefulness  and 
extravagance.  Divide  this  sum  by  the  number  of  our 
school  children,  and  we  have,  as  the  annual  cost  of  tuition 
less  than  $30,  or  less  than  $2.50  per  month  for  each  pupil. 
even  including  those  in  the  High  and  Latin  Schools^ 
while  the  ordinary  rates  of  tuition  in  reputable  private 
schools  vary  from  $5  to  $10  per  month,  or  $60  to  $120 
per  annum — two  to  four  hundred  per  cent,  greater. 

We  now  come  to  ask  what  shall  be  done  to  avoid  one 
or  the  other  of  two  disastrous  alternatives,  (to  the 
City  and  our  Department,)  the  closing  of  the  Public 
Schools,  or  the  keeping  of  them  open,  while  we  arc 
utterly  unable  to  meet  our  engagements  with  the  Teach- 
ers and  other  employes?  It  must  be  remembered  thai 
the  late  Board,  before  retiring,  entered  into  a  writti  n 
contract  with  the  Teachers  ami  oilier  salaried  employes, 
engaging  the  one  party  to  serve,  and  the  other  by  hon- 
orable inference  at  least  to  employ  and  pay  lor  one 
year,  from  the  lirst  of  last  .Inly.     The  present,  succeed- 
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ing  to  the  liabilities  of  the  former  Board,  are  at  least 
honorably  committed  to  this  agreement.  How  they 
shall  meet  it  and  keep  the  Schools  open,  is  now  the  im- 
portant question.  At  this  point  when  we  are  about 
asking  for  relief,  we  are  met  (certainly  without  proper 
reflection)  with  the  vague  charge  of  wastefulness  and 
extravagance  ;  but  who  can  point  to  the  first  act  of  the 
present  Board  open  to  such  charges  ?  Having  become 
liable  for  all  its  important  obligations  for  salaries,  etc., 
by  inheritance,  the  present  Board  of  Education  has 
incurred  few  new  responsibilities — none  of  moment ;  has 
been  compelled  to  erect  four  small  school  houses  (of  the 
many  required)  at  a  total  cost,  of  $16,241.84,  and  this 
includes  all  beyond  the  current  and  other  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  Department  during  the  present  year,  i.  e. 
since  July  1st. 

We  now  hear  the  popular  and  talismanic  words : 
Economy,  retrenchment,  reform  !  The  present  Board  has 
economized,  retrenched,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  it  has 
"reformed;"  it  is  still  willing  and  anxious  to  do  so. 
But  all  these  efforts  in  measures  of  economy  are  entirely 
insufficient  to  meet  the  present  emergency.  This  is 
plain  to  any  one  who  will  investigate  the  subject  with 
candor. 

The  great  items  of  expense  in  our  Department  during 
the  balance  of  the  year  will,  as  heretofore,  be  for  teach- 
ers' salaries  and  rents  ;  but  to  meet  the  pressing  and 
urgent  and  constantly  increasing  demands  upon  the 
Board,  both  of  these  items  will  hereafter  be  rather 
increased  than  diminished.  We  require  more  instead 
of  less  school  rooms,  and  additional  teachers  to  occupy 
them. 
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It  is  true  we  have  five  special  teachers  of  music, 
drawing  and  penmanship,  such  as  are  employed  in  the 
School  Departments  of  every  considerable  city  in  the 
Union.  These  are  paid  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
month,  each.  By  disregarding  the  written  contract  made 
with  them  by  the  late  Board  of  Education,  they  could  be 
discharged,  but  this  would  secure  a  saving  of  but  $4,500 
during  the  balance  of  the  year  ;  and  also  a  few  other  As- 
sistant Teachers  could,  in  like  manner,  be  placed  in  charge 
of  new  classes  or  discharged,  regardless  of  the  "contract," 
and  their  temporary  removal  would  require  the  disband- 
ing of  classes,  but  not  of  entire  schools.  The  sum  saved 
by  this  questionable  means  would,  however,  be  but 
paltry,  and,  added  to  the  preceding,  would  be  utterly 
insignificant  compared  with  the  relief  required. 

The  closing  the  High  Schools  is  recommended.  We 
think  it  well  to  restrict  the  present  High  Schools  (and  all 
others)  to  the  smallest  practicable  number  of  teachers. 
But  if  we  close  these  schools,  we  should  make  such  a  back- 
ward movement  as  would  give  us  an  educational  status 
from  fifty  years  to  two  centuries  behind  every  living  and 
thriving  city  on  the  continent,  north,  south,  cast  orwest; 
aye,  behind  any  respectable  town  or  village  in  the  North- 
ern, Eastern  or  Middle  States  ;  and  should  be  taking  a 
position  which,  let  us  hope  and  believe,  no  citizen  having 
her  honor  and  welfare  at  heart  is  willing  to  see  Sun 
Francisco  assume. 

We  need  not.  as  is  customary,  look  to  that  little 
State    of    Massachusetts    with     her   six    Normal    Schools 

and  her  seventy-two  incorporated  Academies,  which  she 
helps  to  support  from  her  public  funds,  and  her  hundreds 

of  High  Schools,  with    their   classical  and  higher  depart- 
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ments  of  learning,  open  and  free  to  all  her  children. 
Maryland,  just  emerging  from  her  thrall,  awaking  from 
her  night  of  slavery,  is  about  organizing  her  system  of 
free  schools,  and  has  already  provided  by  law  for  a  free 
High  School  in  every  county  of  the  State.  And  shall 
the  Legislature  of  California  now  commence  a  backward 
march,  and  compel  our  city  to  abolish  the  most,  if  not 
the  only  creditable  High  Schools  in  the  State  ?  What 
shall  be  said  of  such  legislation  as  this?  But  suppose  the 
High  and  Latin  Schools  were  annihilated,  what  expense 
would  be  saved?  Simply  the  difference  between  Gram- 
mar and  High  School  tuition ;  for  the  pupils  who  are  pro- 
moted from  the  Grammar  to  the  High  Schools  are  mostly 
young,  and  would,  of  course,  hereafter,  remain  in  other 
schools;  yet,  if  these  schools  should  be  discontinued,  but 
few  of  the  pupils  now  attending  them  would  return  to  the 
Grammar  School,  since  they  have  advanced  beyond  the 
grade  of  those  schools.  The  pupils  of  the  High  and  Latin 
Schools,  in  this  event,  would,  therefore,  be  at  once  virtu- 
ally deprived  of  further  school  accommodations  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  What  would  be  lost?  The  complete- 
ness of  our  system — the  incentive  to  all  lower  schools. 
What  an  insignificant  saving  this,  to  compensate  us 
for  such  a  mortifying  sacrifice ! 

Again,  a  general  reduction  of  salaries  has  been  sug- 
gested. 

In  this  connection,  not  the  written  contract  with  our 
teachers  merely,  but  the  honor  of  the  Department 
should  be  considered.  But  are  salaries  too  high? 
Principals  and  other  male  teachers  receive  not  more,  but 
less,  in  San  Francisco   than   in  several  Eastern   cities. 

See  comparison. 
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THE  HIGHEST  AND  AVERAGE   SALARIES    PAID    TO    TEACHERS 
IN    THE    VARIOUS    SCHOOLS    OF    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Highest  per 

Lowest  per 

Average  per 

Month. 

Mouth. 

Month. 

In  Boys'  High  School. .  . 

$208  33 

$100  00 

$158  33 

Girls'     "           "     ... 

208  33 

100  00 

127  08 

Latin     "           u     ... 

208  33 

100  00 

166  66 

Grammar    Schools. .  . 

175  00 

50  62 

ab't85  08 

Primary           " 

100  00 

50  00 

"   66  25 

Evening           "       , .  . 

75  00 

62  50 

69  60 

Colored            "       ... 

87  50 

75  00 

79  16 

Chinese            " 

80  00 

80  00 

80  00 

Monthly. 


Annually. 


Average  salaries  paid  male  Teach- 
ers     $145  18     $1742  16 

Average    salaries     paid     female 

Teachers 69  80         837  60 

Average  salaries  paid  male  and 

female  Teachers 78  00         936  00 

The  average  salaries  paid  Principals  and  male  assist- 
ants in  Boston  is  $2,050  per  annum  ;  $170  per  month. 
Ditto  average  in  New  York,  $1,950,  and  per  month 
$162. 

When  we  consider  the  salaries  paid  in  the  above 
cities,  and  the  relative  cost  of  living  in  the  Eastern  States 
and  California,  we  think  that  little  can  properly  be  said 
concerning  the  high  salaries  of  our  corps  of  teachers. 

Who  among  the  professional  gentlemen  of  this  city 
would  be  willing  to  pledge  their  services  for  such  annual 
compensation  as  the  average  or  even  the  highest  rates 
which  we  pay  our  male  teachers,  i.  e.  $145.18  or 
$208.33?  Clerks  and  accountants  in  many  of  the  mer- 
cantile houses  of  this  city  receive  a  more  Liberal  compen- 
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sation  for'  much  less  exhausting  services,  and  if  female 
teachers  are  more  generously  paid  here  than  elsewhere, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true,  also,  that  we  secure  the  services 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  liberally  educated  ladies  to  be 
found  in  the  Union,  and  that  they  are  here  required  to 
perform  more  service,  have  larger  classes  and  greater 
responsibilities  than  elsewhere.     Lady  teachers,  in  most 
Eastern  cities,  are  placed  in  charge  of  classes  of  from  35 
to  40  pupils  —  in  New  York  36  pupils.       Here  their 
classes  are  for  the  most  part  limited  to  60,  but  generally 
exceed  this  number,  and  often  contain  70-80  and  90 
pupils.     Local  circumstances,  cost  of  living,  etc.,  should 
be  considered.     All  female   service   in   any  and  every 
department  of  society — to  the  credit  of  California — is 
better  paid   here    than    in    other    parts  of  the   world. 
Female  servants  in  New  York  receive  $9  to  $10  per 
month,  here  they  receive  $20  to  $30.     The  rates  of  sal- 
aries were  raised,  during  the   latter  part  of  last  year, 
under  the  pressure  of  a  remonstrance  against  low  wages, 
and  a  petition  for  an  increase  of  ladies'  salaries,  signed 
by  several  thousand  citizens,  including  half  of  the  liberal 
tax  payers  of  the  city.     And  this  was  done  with  the 
wholesome    idea    that   teachers    were    not    the    mere 
dependent  stipendiaries  of  the    city,    relying  upon  its 
clemency,    but   rather  its   faithful   laborers    and   most 
deserving  benefactors.     Reduction  in  the  present  fixed 
salaries  would  now  be  unjust  and  impracticable.     But 
that  every  one  who  will,  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
suggesting  further  retrenchment  and  economy,  we  have 
prepared   a  detailed  statement  of  the   regular  salaries 
paid  by  the  department,  which  will  be  found  appended 
hereto. 
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Another  suggested  measure  of  econonry,  which  we 
hear  proposed,  is  the  general  lowering  of  the  grade  and 
standard  of  education  in  the  Public  Schools,  besides 
abolishing  the  High  Schools  and  trenching  upon  the 
present  organization  of  Grammar  Schools.  Some  pro- 
pose a  reduction  of  the  present  rate  of  school  tax  from 
35  cents  to  25  cents  on  each  $100  of  assessment. 
as  the  completion  of  what  is  claimed  a  wholesome  and 
necessary  economical  reform.  In  this  connection  are 
unfortunate  facts  which  should  be  remembered,  to  wit  : 
our  resources  are  found  to  increase  on  present  rate  of 
taxation  (35  cents  on  $100  valuation)  but  slowly,  only 
four  or  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  our  school  chil- 
dren increase  twenty  io  twenty-five  per  cent,  per  annum. 
It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  present  school  tax 
cannot  be  reduced;  that  it  should  be  increased,  rather 
than  diminished.  San  Francisco  is  not  overburdened 
by  the  support  she  extends  to  her  Public  Schools. 
Last  year  the  city  paid  for  salaries  of  her  Police  Depart- 
ment $124,500, to  her  Public  School  teachers  $134,000 
only.  From  which  of  these  two  disbursements  do  the 
people  at  large  and  society  receive  the  besl  and  greatest 
returns?  If  retrenchment  be  economy  should  it  be 
commenced  first  in  the  Public  Schools?  Would  not 
an  indifferent  and  parsimonious  support  of  the  schools, 
considered  in  this  connection,  he  the  reverse  of  econ- 
omy even  in  dollars  and  cents? 

Should  the  suggested  reduction  of  OUr  present   rale  of 
school  tax  be  carried  into  effect,  it  would  as  certainly  as 

an  effect  follows  its  cause,  degrade  our  presenl  Public 
School  system  -a  school  system  tor  the  whole  people; 
would   restrict  it  to  the  patr ige  of  the  poor,  and  pro- 
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vide  for  these  Primary  Schools  only.  It  is,  indeed, 
openly  said  ' '  the  rich  man  will  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  his  own  children"  in  "select77  or  "private" 
schools  and  "colleges"  and  "universities"!  !  As  though 
Public  Schools  were  institutions  of  benevolence  or 
charity — supported  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  those 
attending  them.  As  though  the  community  and  State 
had  no  immediate  interest  in  her  schools,  and  should 
be  influenced  by  no  considerations  except  those  of 
charity. 

It  seems  strange  that  such  a  proposition  could  have 
been  made  in  this  country,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  (see  legislative  report 
of  1863) ;  and  stranger  still,  if  such  policy  now  has 
intelligent  advocates.  However  intended,  such  a  propo- 
sition is  mercenary  and  aristocratic — anti- American, 
and  excessively  anti-Californian.  The  idea  of  putting 
a  badge  of  poverty  and  disgrace  upon  the  children  and 
patrons  of  our  Public  Schools — it  is  odious,  and  is 
repugnant  to  to  the  impulses  and  sentiments  of  gener- 
ous and  manly  hearts.  What  parents  would  send  their 
children  to  such  schools,  or  allow  them  to  be  seen  in 
the  neighborhood  of,  or  even  on  the  way  leading  to 
them?  Such  a  school  system  might  do  in  semi-civilized 
countries  where  the  withering  influences  of  class,  dis- 
tinctions and  castes  are  forced  upon  half-enslaved  masses, 
but  in  our  country,  and  in  this  age,  it  will  not  do — by 
Californians  it  will  never  be  tolerated.  The  schools  of 
our  city  are  not  the  almonries  of  its  charity  or  benevo- 
lence ;  they  are  the  nurseries  of  its  children,  for  whose 
interests,   future  respectability  and  prosperity,   like   a 
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good  and  wise  parent,  it  should  carefully  and  gener- 
ously provide. 

We  hear  it  asked  why  has  not  the  condition  of  our 
finances  been  sooner  foreseen  and  made  known  ?  In 
answer,  we  beg  to  say  that  the  general  facts  were  pretty 
well  understood  in  the  Board,  reported  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  published  some  three  or  more  months 
since. 

In  that  Report  the  deficit  in  our  funds  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  with  ' '  the  exercise  of  the  most  rigid  economy 
possible,"  was  estimated  at  $30,000  ;  and  this  estimate 
would  have  been  very  nearly  correct,  had  not  the 
receipts  from  real  estate  taxes  been  some  $20,000  to 
$30,000  less  than  we  were  led  to  expect  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  Too  much  confidence  was  then  felt 
in  the  estimates  of  expenditures  for  this  year,  made  by 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  late  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, in  May  last.  In  that  estimate  there  was  included 
$60,000  for  buildings  for  this  year]  and  in  this  estimate 
was  a  recommendation  of  the  same  Finance  Committee, 
that  the  current  School  tax  of  35  cents  be  reduced  to  25 
cents  on  the  $100.  That  reduction  not  being  effected, 
(the  Board  of  Education  being  unable  to  change  its  action 
and  reduce  the  rate  fixed,)  it  was  naturally  supposed  that 
the  35  cents  tax  would  produce  sufficient  to  meet  the 
current  expenses  of  the  schools  for  the  present  year. 
Fortunately  for  the  Department  that  the  Board  could  not 
make  the  reduction;  for,  in  that  case,  if  not  compelled 
to  actually  close  the  schools,  we  should  have  been 
without  a  dollar  to  continue  them  from  tin-  present 
date;  that  is  to  say,  our  funds  of  the  present  year  would 
have  been  still  further  reduced  by  the  sum  of  $70,000! 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  estimates  above  refer- 
red to : 


Salaries  for  the  year  ending 
June  31,  1866. 


Teachers $154,904.85 

Janitors 11,397.58 

Furniture 10,000.00 

Repairs 6,000.00 

Books,  &c 7,671.00 


Actually  expended  to  date,  for  one 
half  year's  expenses. 


;87,892.06  for  2  of  4  quarters. 

6,633.91       do  do       do 

14,165.04       do  do       do 

9,496.80       do  do       do 

5,096.11       do  do       do 


$189,973.43    $123,283.92 


The  excess  of  actual  expenses  over  these  estimates 
for  the  half  year  past  have  been  $28,297.21. 

The  following  items  of  the  present  year's  expenses 
were  not  enumerated  in  the  Report  of  the  Finance 
Committee  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Furniture,  furnaces,  pipes  and  registers, 
plumbing,  &c,  for  the  Lincoln  building, 
and   extra   labor   and  material  for   that 

building $28,987  00 

Returned   Taxes   (illegally  collected  years 

since) 1,730  00 

Grading  4th  street  Lot,  last  year's  contract.      1,405  50 

Books  for  Library 970  22 

On  account  of  these  overlooked  items,  we  have  already 
disbursed  $33,092.72  for  the  past  half  year. 

The  regular  current  expenses  of  the  Department  for 
teachers'  and  janitors'  salaries,  rents,  &c,  (the  unavoid- 
able current  expenses)  of  the  Department  have  exceeded 
the  estimate  of  that  Committee  by  about  15  per  cent, 
and  these  items  will,  in  the  year's  expenses,  exceed  the 
estimate  of  the  Committee  by  about  $50,000. 

These  remarks  are  made  with  no  disposition  to  find 
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fault  with  or  criticise  our  predecessors  in  the  late  or 
preceding  Board  of  Education,  but  to  explain  our 
present  position  and  conduct.  And,  in  justice  to  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  late  Board,  it  should  be 
stated  that  a  deficiency  seems  to  have  been  foreseen  by 
them,  arising  from  the  increased  school  facilities  then 
about  to  be  provided  ;  yet,  we  were  at  first  misled  by 
their  assumption  that  $60,000  could  be  set  apart  for 
building,  and  still  the  School  tax  be  reduced  from  35 
to  25  cents,  or  nearly  one-third,  as  though  less  instead  of 
more  money  was  required  to  carry  on  the  then  organ- 
ized, and  constantly  increasing  number  of  schools. 

To  meet  the  anticipated  deficiency,  the  late  Finance 
Committee  proposed  the  sale  of  certain  real  estate 
belonging  to  the  School  Department.  This  measure,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  attempted  by  the  presenl 
Board  not  long  since,  but  failed  for  want  of  concurrence 
in  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  This  seems  now  an  avail- 
able resource,  and,  if  it  be  the  only  one,  it  should  be 
applied  at  once.  Certainly,  how  much  soever  may  be 
deprecated  the  sale  of  certain  property,  in  consequence 
of  its  prospective  value  to  future  generations,  it  would 
be  less  disastrous  to  them,  even,  than  the  dosing  or 
seriously  crippling  the  Public  Schools  of  the  presenl 
time. 

But  perhaps  other  and  more  judicious  moans  may  be 
devised  than  those  suggested.  If  so,  so  much  the  better. 
Possibly  there  may  be  idle  funds  tying  in  the  City 
Treasury,  which  ran  be  applied,  and  which,  if  acces- 
sary, may  hereafter  be  restored.  Money  is  wliat  we 
want.  We  must  have  the  means  of  keeping  open  the 
schools  and    protecting  the  honor  and    the  besl  Interests 
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of  the  city,  and  every  citizen  ;   it  matters  little  to  us 
from  what  source  we  are  supplied. 

SCHOOL    ACCOMMODATIONS   REQUIRED. 

But  as  it  is  well  known  our  Department  designs  more 
than  the  preservation  of  the  present  inadequate  organiza- 
tion of  the  Public  Schools  And  the  continuance  of  the 
school  system  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  just  to  all  classes 
of  our  citizens,  affording  fully,  freely  and  alike  to  all 
equal  rights  and  privileges,  involves  the  granting  to 
our  Department  still  other  and  further  aid. 

To  creditably,  or  in  any  suitable  manner  sustain  the 
Public  Schools,  so  that  all  who  seek  to  do  so  may  be 
able  to  enjoy  their  blessings,  we  must  have  an  important 
increase  of  school  accommodations — a  large  number  of 
new  school  houses. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CHILDREN HOW  ACCOMMODATED. 

Below  will  be  found  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  sev- 
eral grades  of  the  Public  Schools,  in  rented  buildings 
and  in  school  houses  belonging  to  the  city  : 


SCHOOLS. 

In  Rooms  Owned 

by  the 

Department. 

In  Rooms  Rented 

by  the 

Department. 

High  Schools 

252 
2,381 
3,869 

Grammar  Schools 

Primary         do 

2,768 

Totals 

6,502 

2,768 

Of  the   number  of  primary  pupils  in  buildings  be- 
longing to  the  School  Department,  nearly  one-half  are 
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We  apprehend,  however,  that  these  complaints  origi- 
nated rather  from  the  expensiveness  than  the  size  of  the 
buildings.  The  capacity  of  our  largest  school  building, 
the  Lincoln,  is  eighteen  class  rooms  and  a  hall,  with 
eighteen  teachers,  and  1,048  pupils.  The  Denman 
School  has  fourteen  teachers,  and  754  pupils.  The 
average  of  the  six  other  largest  of  our  schools  is  about 
eight  teachers,  500  pupils.  How  insignificant  these  fig- 
ures, as  to  numbers,  compared  with  the  ordinary  Public 
Schools  in  many  Eastern  cities.      [See  Appendix.] 

Perhaps  a  better  understanding  of  the  necessities  of 
the  School  Department  may  be  obtained  from  an  exam- 
amination  of  the  requirements  of  the  several  Districts 
in  detail  as  hereafter  set  forth.      [See  Appendix.] 

For  six  or  seven  of  the  proposed  buildings,  sites 
must  be  provided,  and  these  will  cost  from  $8,000  to 
$15,000  each,  according  to  size  and  location.  (If  pa- 
rents will  consent  to  send  their  children  further  out  from 
the  heart  of  the  city  than  at  present,  larger  and  cheaper 
lots,  better  and  cheaper  buildings,  and  more  healthy 
locations  can  be  secured.)  But  we  do  not  perceive  how 
all  the  schools  now  in  rented  premises,  and  such  others 
as  we  must  provide  to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of  the 
city,  can  be  secured,  though  ever  so  plain  and  econom- 
ical, for  much  if  any  less  than  -the  sum  recently  pro- 
posed by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Whether  all  the  public  school  facilities  now  necessary, 
should  be  supplied  at  once,  or  during  the  coming  year,  is 
a  question  by  itself,  and  to  be  considered.  We  think 
that  immediate  provisions,  ample  for  all,  would  be  the 
better  policy — the  best  possible  economy. 
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Perhaps  our  city  should  be  influenced  somewhat  by 
the  example  of  other  cities  as  to  the  support  she  should 
give  her  Public  Schools.  As  the  third  commercial  city 
in  America,  may  she  not  with  propriety  emulate  the 
noble  deeds  of  her  eastern  rivals  ?  If  so,  these  are 
facts  which  are  worthy  of  attention. 

NeW  York,  the  emporium  of  the  East,  educates 
85,000  children  in  her  Public  Schools,  ten  to  twelve 
per  cent  of  her  population,  at  an  annual  cost,  (last  year) 
of  $2,377,000,  equal  to  about  $2  50  per  each  inhabi- 
tant— equal  to  one-twelfth  per  cent,  of  total  city  ex- 
penditures. Her  sister  city,  Brooklyn,  of  less  commer- 
cial importance  than  San  Francisco,  educates  55,787 
children  in  Public  Schools,  or  seventeen  per  cent,  of  her 
population,  at  a  total  cost  of  $303,784  00,  or  $1  07 
per  each  inhabitant.  Chicago,  the  emporium  of  the 
West,  with  a  population  of  178,000,  educates  16,000 
in  her  Public  Schools,  a  number  equal  to  fourteen  per 
cent,  of  her  population,  raising  a  school  fund  for  that 
purpose  amounting  to  $330,000,  equal  to  $1  19  per 
each  inhabitant.  Boston,  a  city  of  wealth  and  refine- 
ment, but  scarcely  ranking  San  Francisco  in  population 
and  commercial  importance,  educates  24,607  pupils  in 
her  excellent  schools,  equal  to  thirteen  per  cent,  of  her 
population,  at  a  cost  of  $485,000  per  annum,  exclusive 
of  buildings,  or  $2  52  per  annum  for  each  inhabitant, 
or  thirteen  per  cent,  of  her  total  city  tax.  Baltimore, 
even  under  her  recent  misfortune,  raises  about  $340,- 
000  per  annum  for  her  Public  Schools,  or  $1  90  per 
each  inhabitant. 

LEGISLATION  REQUIRED. 

Legislative  aid  (State  or  municipal,   or  both,)  is  only 
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necessary  to  enable  us.  to  quickly  and  perniauentlv 
improve  the  condition  of  our  School  Department,  pro- 
viding means  for  our  present  necessities,  comforta- 
ble a  :d  convenient  houses  for  every  school,  and  a  seat 
for  every  pupil  now,  and  for  years  to  come,  to  be 
found  in  the  city  ;  and  this,  too,  without  increasing  the 
present  rates  of  taxation  except  raising  the  required 
funds  to  continue  the  schools  to  the  end  of  the  present 
year.  It  may  be  done  without  going  beyond  our  own 
resources  or  the  addition  of  one  mill  to  the  tax  now 
levied  for  school  purposes. 

We  now  pay  a  monthly  rent  of  $1,200  :  this  sum 
is  constantly  increased,  and  for  the  present  year  must 
amount  to  $16,000.  The  alteration  and  improvement 
— the  "repairs"  required,  chiefly  upon  our  rented 
premises,  but  which  would  be  unnecessary  and  avoided 
if  the  schools  were  in  good  buildings,  cannot  amount  to 
less  than  $6,000  per  annum,  and  probably  double  this 
sum  would  be  the  more  correct  calculation,  and  still  less 
than  heretofore  annually  expended  in  that  way. 

AVe  have  in  these  two  items  at  least  $22,000  annually 
expended  upon  temporary  school  accommodations.  This 
sum,  (now  paid  from  the  current  funds  raised  by  the 
cent  tax.)  would  pay  the  interest  on  about  (250,000,  a 
sum  nearly  if  not  quite  sufficient  to  meet  our  immediate 
requirements.  How  then,  can  this  money,  be  realized? 
If  by  the  issuing  of  bonds,  the  "  repairs  "  and  "  rent  " 
money  now  expended  would  meet  the  interest  as  it  be- 
came due.  and  the  schools  in  the  mean  time,  without 
increased  expense,  would  be  enjoying  the  immense  ad- 
vantages arising  from  the  suitable  accommodations. 
We   venture   a  suggestion  for   payment    o(  interest  on 
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proposed  loan.  The  School  Department  is  in  possession 
of  several  very  valuable  and  eligibly  situated  pieces  of 
real  estate,  viz :  One  hundred  vara  lot,  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Harrison  streets,  the  principal  portion  of 
which  is  unoccupied;  also  an  unoccupied  lot  85x275 
feet  on  Market  street,  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  street ; 
also,  lot  115x275  feet  on  Eighth  street  near  Bryant, 
Could  not  these  pieces  of  property  be  judiciously  rented 
for  a  term  of  years,  for  nearly  sufficient  to  pay  the  above 
interest,  thereby  leaving  for  the  current  expenses  about 
the  above  sum  of  $22,000  to  add  to  current  funds  for 
the  support  of  schools. 

But  the  above  proposed  bonds  must  ultimately  be 
cancelled.  From  what  source  must  the  money  be  de- 
rived for  that  purpose?  Cannot  the  real  estate  just 
named  and  several  other  school  lots*  which  are  at  pres- 
ent non-paying  and  unproductive  property  of  the  De- 
partment, (and  which  will  probably  never  be  required 
for  school  purposes,  but  which  are  constantly  and  rap- 
idly increasing  in  value,)  be  set  apart  by  legislation,  and 
sacredly  devoted  to  the  redemption  of  the  proposed 
bonds  at  maturity,  say  in  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  ? 
At  the  expiration  of  that  period  this  provision,  if  made, 
will  unquestionably  be  found  ample.     Indeed,  the  first 

*  Note. — The  particular  lots,  which,  in  addition  to  the  three  valuable  lots 
named,  we  would  suggest  to  be  devoted  to  this  object,  and  which  could  be 
applied  without  detriment  to  the  schools,  are  the  following  :  50  vara  lot 
on  Mission,  opposite  Thirteenth  street ;  also,  50  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  block 
62,  Eddy  street,  near  Polk,  (2)  ;  also,  50  vara  No.  5,  in  block  281,  on 
Turk  street,  between  Buchannan  and  Webster  ;  also,  50  vara  No.  2,  in  block 
136,  on  McAllister  street,  between  Franklin  and  Gough ;  also,  50  vara  lot 
No.  663,  N.  E.  corner  of  Taylor  and  Vallejo  streets  ;  also,  50  vara  lot  No.  5, 
block  123,  south  side  of  Clay  street,  between  Franklin  and  Gough  streets.  The 
lots  enumerated,  (and  to  these,  others  might  be  added  if  necessary,)  would,  even 
now,  sell  for  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  requisite  funds.  What  an  abundant 
amount  might  be  safely  anticipated  from  the  sale  of  these  lots  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  hence ! 
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two  lots  named  would  undoubtedly  at  that  time  be  found 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  required  sum.  (See 
Schedule  of  school  lots.) 

But,  if  it  be  thought  unwise  or  unnecessary  to 
issue  bonds  or  otherwise  effect  a  loan  upon  the  real 
estate  of  the  School  Department — if  it  be  thought  bet- 
ter to  sell  our  property  at  once,  then  we  would  say,  let 
this  policy  be  pursued,  as  was  recently  attempted  by  our 
Board.  If  allowed  to  apply  this  ready  means  of  relief, 
we  will  have  no  difficulty  in  meeting  the  present  emer- 
gencies of  the  Department,  and  slowly,  yet,  as  we  think, 
surely,  providing  for  and  meeting  the  future  wants  and 
contingencies  of  the  School  Department  as  they  here- 
after arise,  without  calling  for  other  help  or  aid,  or  in 
any  manner  increasing  the  present  rate  of  taxation,  for 
the  support  of  the  School  Department ;  it  can,  if  per- 
mitted, subsist  and  prosper  with  a  judicious  application 
of  its  own  resources. 

And  with  these  ready  and  available  means  at  our  dis- 
posal, is  it  economy  or  sound  policy,  is  it  just  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  present  generation,  to  the  thousands  of 
children  now  claiming  our  protection  and  care,  to 
withhold  their  immediate  application?  Is  it  wisdom  or 
justice  to  overlook  the  wants  and  pressing  necessities  of 
the  living  generation  of  children  now  looking  to  US, 
waiting  for,  and  depending  upon  our  action,  to  neg- 
lect to  use  and  apply  the  means  we  now  have,  Lest, 
forsooth,  we  interfere  with,  or  jeopardize  the  abund- 
ant aflluence  of  the  next  and  succeeding  generations 
— who  will  never  thank  us  for  our  self-inflicted  par- 
simony. Nor  do  we  at  all  endanger  the  interests  of 
the  future,  by  judiciously  providing  for  the  wants  of  the 
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present.  The  school  interests  of  twenty-five  years 
hence,  aye.  or  of  fifty  years  hence,  even,  will  be  vastly 
improved  by  judiciously  developing,  and  nourishing  the 
school  interests  of  to-day  ;  laying  broad  and  deep  those 
foundations  upon  which  our  successors  must  build. 

If  school  lands  are  wanted  for  future  generations,  as 
they  certainly  will  be,  the  city  has  innumerable  fifty 
and  hundred  vara  lots,  broad  acres  of  outside  lands, 
which  may.  and  should  be  set  apart  as  a  permanent 
endowment  of  our  Public  Free  Schools.  And  while 
legislation  is  now  being  asked  (for  the  settlement  of 
outside  land  interests)  should  not  this  provision  be 
made  ;  and  should  not,  also,  a  small  rate  per  cent,  on 
the  sale  of  all  these  city  lands,  be  hereafter,  devoted 
to  school  purposes,  thus  placing  the  Public  School 
Department  forever  beyond  the  frequent  annoying 
and  discouraging  embarrassments  from  which  it  has 
heretofore  often  been  subjected,  to  its  great  injury,  and 
which  are  now  so  seriously  retarding  the  prosperity, 
and  interfering  with  the  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  our 
schools.  An  important  suggestion  in  this  connection 
is  gained  from  remembering  the  present  value  to  us  of 
only  two  or  three  of  our  numerous  school  lots,  so  value- 
less only  a  few  years  since ;  and,  also,  by  observing 
the  present  and  prospective  financial  condition  of 
some  of  the  benevolent  institutions  in  our  midst,  (for 
example,  the  "Ladies'  Protection  and  Relief  Society,") 
which,  from  donations,  a  few  years  since,  by  single 
private  individuals,  of  a  few  acres  of  the  then  "out- 
side" lands  have  been  secured  in  such  ample  patri- 
mony, as  in  the  future,  and  perhaps  while  time  lasts,  will 
enable  them  to  shower  their  blessings  upon  the  com- 
munity. 
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CONCLUSION. 

We  will  conclude  by  admitting,  that,  like  most  of 
the  best  institutions  of  civilization,  the  Free  Public 
School  System  is  expensive  ;  to  support  it,  costs  mone}r. 
So,  too,  Police  and  Criminal  Courts,  State  prisons,  jails, 
Houses  of  Reform  and  Correction,  Industrial  Schools, 
and  Aims-Houses  are  expensive  ;  (in  California,  espe- 
cially so,)  but  all  these  are  found  less  and  less 
necessary  and  expensive,  wherever  good  Public  Schools 
are  most  generally  and  generously  supported.  Civil 
government  is  very  expensive  ;  but  everywhere  its  ad- 
ministration seems  to  be  cheapened,  as  well  as  aided, 
and  improved,  in  proportion  as  public  education  is  en- 
couraged. The  entire  governmental  frame-work  by 
which  alone  a  civilized  State  or  community  exists,  is  in 
direct  and  delicate  sympathy  with  the  condition  of 
general  intelligence  among  the  masses  of  the  people  ;  is 
preserved  and  strengthened  in  all  its  parts  ;  rendered 
easy  in  its  adjustment  to  the  wants  of  the  people  ;  safer 
and  cheaper  in  its  administration,  where  free  public  in- 
struction is  most  encouraged  and  best  supported.  No 
community  in  our  country,  at  the  present  day,  can 
afford  to  dispense  with  the  best  system  of  Public 
Schools  which  the  experience  of  the  past,  or  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  present  day,  can  possibly  suggest.  Capi- 
talists should  not  be  insensible;  and  some  of  the  large 
real  estate  holders,  the  owners  of  the  numerous  unoccu- 
pied fifty  and  hundred  vara  lots  about  our  city,  and  the 
owners  of  those  extensive  tracts  of  "outside  lands," 
seem  to  have  too  little  conception  as  to  what  gives  the 
present,  and  ensures  the  great  prospective  value  of  their 
property.    These  persons  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of,  and 
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forgotten  the  undeniable  fact,  that  the  superior  Public 
Schools  of  San  Francisco,  their  early  establishment  and 
continued  prominence,  and  the  scattering  of  their 
reports  all  over  the  civilized  world,  has  drawn  to  us 
the  better  portion  of  our  population,  and  largely  tended 
to  make  San  Francisco  what  she  is  to-day.  A  repeti- 
tion of  her  disastrous  conflagrations  and  earthquakes, 
though  fearful  they  may  be,  will  be  less  ruinous  to  her 
future  prosperity,  than  the  degradation  of  the  Public 
School  System; 

A  wise  forecast  for  the  best  interest  of  our  future 
society  and  the  country  —  every  principle  of  sound 
political  economy — every  dictate  of  philanthrophy  and 
patriotism  points  us  to,  and  urges  a  nurturing  watch, 
full  care,  a  warm  and  generous  support  of  our  system 
of  free  education,  that  it  may  continue  to  shower  its 
inestimable  blessings  upon  the  present  generation,  and 
secure  the  enlightenment,  social  and  moral  progress 
and  happiness  of  those  who  will  follow  us. 

From  the  foregoing  review  of  the  facts  it  is  obvious, 
that  to  meet  the  present  emergencies  of  the  School  De- 
partment, and  to  protect  future  interests  requires 

LEGISLATION. 

1st.  To  provide  for  the  deficiency  of  the  present 
year,  enabling  the  Board  of  Education  to  continue  the 
schools  to  the  end  of  the  present  term,  (June  30th.) 

2d.  Providing  for  the  necessary  increase  in  the  pres- 
ent limited  school  accommodations  of  the  Public  School 
Department. 

And,  finally,  we  earnestly  recommend  the  Legislature 
to  retain  the  Special  School  Act  of  April  27th,  1863, 
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in  houses  more  or  less  unsuitable,  while  some  of 
them  are  a  disgrace  to  the  city.  Evening  Schools 
omitted  in  the  above  statement.  Three  of  these  are 
in  rented,  and  three  in  buildings  owned  by  the  city. 

CHARACTER  OF  PRESENT  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Our  Grammar  Schools  are  in  houses  erected  by 
the  Department ;  for  the  most  part  these  are  accommo- 
dated in  tolerably  convenient  and  suitable  buildings  ; 
some  are  in  houses  quite  as  elegant  and  complete  as 
could  be  desired,  vide  those  of  the  Lincoln  and  Frank- 
lin Districts.  The  High  School  buildings,  though  small 
— quite  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  future — 
are  nevertheless  comfortably  accommodating  those  pu- 
pils now  in  attendance. 

But  in  the  Primary  Schools  we  find  the  features  of 
the  picture  at  once  reversed.  With  these,  comely  and 
respectable  buildings,  suitable  yards  and  out  houses, 
light,  well  ventilated,  neat  and  commodious  rooms,  and 
convenient  and  healthy  locations,  are  rare  exceptions, 
not  the  rule,  as  should  be  the  case.  And  the  unwise 
economy  of  renting  these  badly  constructed,  inconven- 
ient, and  unhealthy  premises,  consists  not  alone  in  high 
rents,  which  we  have  generally  to  pay  for  them  -rates 
in  many  instances  entirely  disproportionate  to  the  value 
of  such  property,  and  which  would  amount  to  a  Libera] 
rate  of  interest  on  the  money  that  would  be  necessary 
to  supply  more  and  far  better  accommodations— the 
bad  economy  of  this  extemporizing  school  houses  and 
class  rooms  from  month  to  month  involves  "repairs" 
an  enormous  aggregate  paid  to  a  small  army  of  carpen- 
ters,   masons,    plasterers,    paper-hangers,     painters   and 
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white-washers,  who  are  continually  employed  in  doctor- 
ing, tinkering,  and  patching  up  these  dwelling-houses, 
garrets,  basements,  and  stores.  Such  arrangements 
as  have  heretofore  been,  and  now  are,  necessarily 
employed  in  meeting  the  immediate  and  pressing 
demands  of  the  Department,  can  be  learned  from  a 
visit  to,  and  personal  inspection  of  the  schools,  and  in 
this  way  only  can  the  substantial  facts  be  appreciated. 
G-o  to  some  of  them,  and  examine  these  places  where 
your  children  are  packed  ;  into  rooms,  small,  incon- 
venient, dark  and  damp,  dingy,  badly  ventilated,  and 
unhealthy ;  where  noise,  and  dirt,  and  disorder,  are 
unavoidably  the  rule,  and  forced  upon  the  teachers 
and  pupils,  whatever  may  be  their  better  instincts  or 
more  refined  sensibilities,  and  your  comprehension  of 
the  case  will  be  quickened.  Visit  some  of  these  prem- 
ises, and  coupled  with  other  and  almost  insufferable 
inconveniences  and  disadvantages,  find  inadequate  pro- 
vision, or,  as  in  some  cases,  an  entire  absence  of  yards 
and  out-buildings ;  pupils  in  miserable  little  rooms 
opening  directly  and  solely  upon  noisy  and  crowded 
thoroughfares,  wherein,  if  at  all,  boys  and  girls  alike, 
must  seek  their  recreation.  (And  yet  such  are  the  best 
accommodations  that  can  be  obtained  in  various  lo- 
calities.) The  wickedness  of  longer  permitting  such  a 
state  of  things  to  exist,  will  be  but  too  evident  to  any 
one,  however  economically  disposed  such  person  may  be. 
Probably  no  city  or  town  in  the  State  may  be  reproach- 
ed with  having  its  school  children  accommodated  in 
such  disgraceful  buildings  and  class-rooms,  and  with 
such   miserable    surroundings  as  several  of  those  into 
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which  are  crowded  the  children  of  some  of  the  Primary 
Schools  of  San  Francisco. 

Neatness,  cleanliness,  and  order,  even  common  mor- 
ality— how  can  these  habits  be  inculcated  and  enforced 
in  such  places  ?  How  can  decency,  the  ordinary  pro- 
prieties, civility,  or  even  self-respect  —  the  very  basis  of 
personal  improvement — be  impressed  upon  young  and 
susceptible  minds  under  such  unfavorable  circumstances? 
It  is  of  course  utterly  impossible.  We  need,  and  there 
should  at  once  be  provided,  a  large  number  of  ad- 
ditional buildings  for  the  Primary  Schools  especially. 
This  will  be  more  evident  and  better  understood  from 
the  following  Table  : 
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It  will  be  learned  from  the  foregoing  table,  that  in  the 
month  of  August  last,  there  were  in  the  city,  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years,  16,589  youth,  of 
whom  there  were  then  attending  Public  Schools  7,805.* 

Returned  as  "  attending  Private  Schools  " 5,450 

Returned  as  "  not  attending  any  School " 4,565 

Returned  as  "  between  4  and  6  years,"  (of  whom 

604  were  already  "attending  Private  Schools)"  3,995 
"  Applying  for  admission  to  Public  Schools."..  1,143 
Probably  half,    and   possibly   three-fourths,    of 

these  may  have  been  admitted  to  new  classes 

formed  since  the   census  returns  were  made, 

i.  e.  during  the  past  six  months. 
Public  School  Pupils,  in  rented  rooms 2,768 

All  can  draw  their  own  inference  from  these 
figures,  as  to  the  necessity  of  increasing  our  present 
Public  School  accommodations.  There  can  be  no  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  propriety  and  economy  of  erecting 
suitable  buildings  for  those  classes  and  schools  now  in 
rented  rooms  (2,768);  and,  since,  even  at  present,  about 
half  of  all  the  children  and  youth  in  the  city,  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen,  are  attending  Public 
Schools,  we  think  provision  should  be  made  at  least  for 
one-half  of  those  now  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six 
years,  all  of  whom  will  become  pupils,  and  may  become 
applicants,  during  the  present  and  coming  years.  This 
would  add  to  the  above  1,997  ;  and  were  good  Pub- 
lic School  accommodations  secured,  and  our  excel- 
lent system  remain   unimpaired,    we   doubt    nol  thai    ;i 

•  This  number  haa  been  mucfa  Increased  sinee  August,  by  the  formation  "i 

several    new  classes  in  various  parls  of  the  city,  from  which  OaUM   the   reported 
number  of  "  applications  "  bas  also  been  greatly  reduced. 
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large  number  of  youth  now  in  private  schools,  at  high 
rates  of  tuition,  would  gladly  enter  Public  Schools.  But 
we  will  estimate  this  number  as  only  one  in  five, 
say  at  1,090.  Though  a  very  few  pupils  are  leaving  our 
schools  at  any  time,  and  although  a  limited  number  an- 
nually graduate,  we  will  suppose  that  the  number  who 
will  leave  and  graduate  this  year,  will  equal  the  number 
now  applying.  We  still  have  as  a  total  of  the  above 
numbers,  5,855  ;  to  which,  add  the  number  now  in  the 
untenable  Greenwich  Street  School,  364,  and  those 
now  in  the  small,  miserable  and  inconvenient  house  on 
Tehama  street,  290,  and  in  the  damp  and  dark  basement 
of  Rincon  School,  120,  and  we  have  a  grand  total  to  be 
provided  with  suitable  accommodations  during  the  pres- 
ent and  coming  years,  6,629. 

We  arrive  at  nearly  the  same  results  from  another 
and  entirely  different  calculation,  from  the  census 
returns,  thus :  the  number  returned  as  attending  Pub- 
lic Schools  in  August,  1864,  was  6,561.*  The  returns 
this  year  made  in  the  same  month,  (August,)  7,805.* 
Increase  in  one  year  1,244,  which  increase  is  equal  to 
about  nineteen  per  cent.  At  this  rate  we  should 
have,  in  one  year  from  last  August.  9,288  in  the  Public 
Schools,  and  in  one  year  thereafter,  (one  and  a  half 
years  hence,)  11,052;  an  excess  of  3,247  over  last  Au- 
gust report.  We  have  then  this  increase,  3,247,  to  be 
provided  for  ;  also,  those  now  in  rented  rooms,  (2,768), 
(making  a  total  of  6,015;)  to  which  add,  as  before,  the 
number  at  Greenwich  street  school,   364,  and  at  the 

*  Census  returns  always  differ  from  school  reports,  showing  attendance  con- 
siderably less.  This  fact,  however,  will  not  affect  our  calculation,  as  we  make  it 
complete  upon  census  returns  alone,  taking  the  returns  of  past  years  as  a  basis. 
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Tehama  street  school,  290,  and  in  basement  of  Rincon 
school,  120,  and  we  have  6,789,  a  number  differing  but 
little  from  that  obtained  by  preceding  calculation, 
as  a  total  for  whom  Public  School  accommodation 
should  be  secured. 

But  the  above  computations  are  made  upon  the  hy- 
pothesis that  our  progress  hereafter  will  only  be  such  as 
it  has  been  heretofore,  under  the  most  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances— a  mere  forced  increase.  We  therefore  esti- 
mate that,  to  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  the  city, 
there  should  be  provided  this  year,  or  as  quickly  as 
practicable,  accommodations  for  somewhat  more  than 
the   above   number. 

Those  in  rented  rooms  at  the  present  time 2,768 

For  those  in  unsuitable  houses  and  rooms  belong- 
ing to  the  Department 774 

For  those  who  would  probably  at  once  apply,  if 
suitable  buildings  and  good  schools  were  secured, 
say 500 

For  probable  increase  during  the  remainder  of  the 
present  year,  from  all  sources,  say 800 

Total  number  requiring  accommodations  this  year  4,842 

Total  accommodations  required  for  present  and 
coming  years (,342 

For  probable  increase  next  year,  from  all  sources.  2,500 
To  accommodate  the  above  1 .842  pupils  this  year,  will 

require  about  ninety  class-rooms,  or  say  twelve  or  more 

school  houses  of  respectable  capacity. 

The  number  of  buildings  required,  will,  of  course, 
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depend  upon  their  size  ;  the  cost,  upon  their  character 
and  style.  These  should  be  plain,  yet  good  and  sub- 
stantial ;  "absolutely  perfect  school  houses,"  we  can 
scarcely  expect  to  secure,  but  suitable  and  respect- 
able ones  we  may  hope  for.  Several  of  those  required, 
may  be  constructed  of  wood,  and  at  a  cost  of  from 
$5,000  to  $20,000  ;  yet  others,  in  consequence  of 
the  locations  which  they  are  expected  to  occupy,  should, 
and  perhaps  must,  be  constructed  of  brick.  These 
cannot  be  erected  for  less  than  from$25, 000  to  $35,000. 
In  regard  to  the  number  and  character  of  school 
buildings  now  required,  there  may  be  some  difference  of 
opinion.  Some  have  proposed  the  erection  of  a  large 
number  of  wooden  Primary  School  buildings,  distributed 
throughout  the  city — not  ten  or  twelve  of  tolerable 
size — but  some  thirty  or  more  very  small  houses  of  two 
to  four  rooms  each.  This  would  not  be  economy.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  extremely  imperfect  classification, 
and  more  expensive  instruction  which  this  plan  would 
involve,  the  sites  of  these  numerous  small  buildings 
would  inevitably  cost  more  than  the  houses  themselves. 
But  a  proper  grading,  the  most  economical  and 
advantageous  classification  of  pupils,  so  that  suitable 
instruction  and  supervision  can  be  given  to  the  largest 
possible  number  of  scholars,  with  the  smallest  possible 
number  of  teachers,  and  hence  at  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense, requires  concentration  in  larger  schools.  In 
such,  instruction  is  facilitated,  the  advancement  of  pupils 
more  even  and  rapid,  and  the  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil 
found  to  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  increased  num- 
ber of  the  school.  The  complaints  recently  made 
by  some  against  our  large  schools  are  not  well  founded. 
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as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  IGth,  1864,  in  its 
present  form,  unamended  and  unchanged,  inasmuch  as 
we  believe  this  Act  capable  of  providing  for  the  wants 
and  necessities,  and  regulating  the  management  of  the 
Department. 

Respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servants, 


JOS.  W.  WlNANS, 

H.  T.  Graves, 
W.  A.  Grover, 
Geo.  C.  Hickox, 
J.  C.  Pelton. 


■1 


Committee  of 
Board  of 
Education. 
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The  necessities  of  the  different  Districts  will  be  found  set  forth  in 
detail  as  follows : 

FIRST  DISTRICT. 

STATISTICS. 

The  present  school  accommodations  of  the  First  District  are, 

Belonging  to  the  Department, 
One  brick  school  house,  erected  in  1854,  having  nine  class  rooms, 
seating  514  pupils,  and 

Rented  by  the  Department, 
Three  houses,  having  thirteen  class  rooms,  containing  170  pupils. 

Requirements. 
The  immediate  and  prospective  requirements  of  this  District  may 
be  estimated  from  the  foregoing  statement  of  pupils  in  rented  and 
very  unsuitable  rooms,    for   which  $335  is  the  monthly  rent,  and 
from  the  following  statistics  : 

Census  Returns.— (Canvass  made  in  July  and  August.) 

No.  applying  for  school  accommodations 22 

No.  attending  no  School  .  ,  .  T 161 

No.  attending  private  schools 318 

No.  between  the  ages  of  4  and  6  years 269 

Total  requiring  accommodations  during  present  and  coming 

year,  including  pupils  in  rented  rooms 1,000 

From  the  foregoing  we  estimate  the  necessities  of  this  District, 
as  follows  : 

For  those  returned  as  applying  we  make  no  allowance ;  this  number 
we  consider  canceled  throughout  the  city  by  the  number  who  will 
leave  school  and  graduate  during  the  year. 

For  one-fifth  of  those  out  of  school 32 

For  one-fifth  of  those  in  private  schools 63 
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For  one-half  of  those  between  4  and  6  years 134 

For  those  now  in  rented  premises 710 

Total,  990  pupils,  requiring  about  twenty  class  rooms  in  one 
or  two  buildings.  We  would  say,  at  present,  one  large  building, 
both  as  a  matter  of  economy  and  as  affording  a  better  classification 
of  pupils.  This  building  might  contain  at  first  but  fourteen  or  six- 
teen class  rooms,  but  so  constructed  as  to  be  conveniently  enlarged 
when  found  necessary. 

The  above  accommodations  suggested  for  this  District,  will  prob- 
ably be  sufficient  for  many  years,  for  before  they  will  become  inad- 
equate, the  city  will,  doubtless,  vacate  the  present  City  Hospital 
building — formerly  a  school  house,  erected  by  school  building  funds 
— and  return  it  to  the  Department.  This  will  be  a  great  accession 
to  the  school  accommodations  of  that  portion  of  the  city,  and  prob- 
ably supply  all  its  demands  for  the  next  ten  years  or  more. 

SECOND  DISTRICT. 

STATISTICS. 

The  present  school  accommodations  of  the  Second  District  are, 
Belonging  to  the  Department, 

One  brick  school  house,  having  six  class  rooms,  seating  364 
pupils. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Second  District,  in  which  we 
fully  concur,  as  to  the  condition  of  his  School  and  the  wants  of  the 
District  says:  a  new  building  is  required,  or  repairs  upon  the  present 
one,  nearly  equaling  the  cost  of  new  improvements. 

Census  Returns, 
No.  applying  for  school  accommodations  103 

No.  out  of  school 333  To  be  provided  for  66 

No.  attending  private  schools 625      do  do  125 

No.  between  the  ages  of  4  and  6  years  436     do  do  218 

Total   requiring   accommodations  during  present   and   coming 

year,  including  those  now  in  old  building 173 

The  Requirements 

Of  this  District  we  estimate  by  the  foregoing  calculation,  same 
as  employed  in  reference  to  the  First  District,  to  be  as  follows; 

New  accommodations  for  500  pupils,  requiring  eight  new  .lass 
rooms  so  constructed  as  to  be  conveniently  enlarged  when  found 
necessary. 
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THIED  DISTRICT. 

STATISTICS. 

No.  applying-  for  school  accommodations  . .   39 

No.  out  of  School 38  To  be  provided  for  1 

No.  attending  private  schools 36      do         do  7 

No.  between  the  ages  of  4  and  6  years..  .  .   52      do         do  26 

Total  requiring  accommodations  — one  class 50 

We  believe  that  the  children  of  this  District  should  attend  school 
in  adjoining  Districts  ;  most  should  go  to  the  schools  of  the  Fourth 
District,  in  which  provision  should  be  made  for  them.  Building  in 
the  Third  District,  in  the  heart  of  the  city  would  be  expensive  ;  the 
lot  would  cost  more  than  a  building  of  the  requisite  capacity  ; 
beside,  the  best  location  that  could  be  secured  would  be  adjacent  to 
warehouses  and  factories,  and  upon  crowded  and  noisy  streets. 

FOURTH  DISTRICT. 

STATISTICS. 

The  present  school  accommodations  of  the  Fourth  District  are, 

Belonging  to  the  Department, 
Two  wooden  school  houses,  having  ten  class  rooms,  seating  582 
pupils. 

Rented  by  the  Department. 
Two  rooms  in  Jewish  church,  seating  123  pupils. 
Census  Returns. 
No.  applying  for  school  accommodations  61 

No.  out  of  school 252    To  be  provided  for  50 

No.  attending  private  schools 515       do  do  103 

No.  between  the  ages  of  4  and  6  years  332       do           do  166 
Total  requiring  accommodations,  (includ- 
ing those  in  rented  rooms,  and  includ- 
ing 55,  or  one  class  from  Third  Dis- 
trict,) about 314 

The  Requirements 
Of  this  District  as  shown  by  the  foregoing,  we  estimate  to  be  as 
follows  :     Four  to  six  new  class  rooms  in  one  building,  (for.  Fourth 
and  Third  Districts.) 

In  this  District  the  School  Department  have  a  lot  which  could  be 
graded  for  from  $3,500  to  $4,000 
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FIFTH  DISTRICT. 

STATISTICS. 

No.  applying  for  school  accommodations .    28 

No.  out  of  school 90  To  be  provided  for  1 8 

No.  attending  private  schools 100  do           do             20 

No.  between  the  ages  of  4  and  6  years.. .   36  do           do             18 

Total  to  be  provided  for 56 

The  children  of  this  District,  we  believe,  should  hereafter  be 
received  in  the  schools  of  other  districts,  as  at  present.  Most  should 
be  provided  for  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Districts.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  Fifth  District  are  similar  to  those  stated  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Third  District.  We  think  no  school  building,  for  the 
present,  need  be  erected  therein. 

SIXTH  DISTRICT. 

STATISTICS. 

The  present  school  accommodations  for  the  Sixth  District,  are: 

Belonging  to  the  Department, 

Two   wooden    buildings,    having    12    class  rooms,    seating  486 

pupils. 

Rented  by  the  Department, 

One  room,  seating  35  pupils.     (Chinese  school.) 

Census  Returns. 

No.  applying  for  school  accommodations.   41 

No.  out  of  school 37  To  be  provided  for.  T 

No.  attending  private  schools 236  do         do       47 

No.  between  the  ages  of  4  and  6  years.  .  .  .223  do         <!<>     Ill 

Total  requiring  school  accommodations,  about I  tin 

The  Requirements 

Of  this  district,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing,  we  estimate  t<>  be  as 
follows: 

A  school  lot  and  house,  with  4  class-rooms. 

SEVENTH  DISTRICT. 
statist™ 
The  present  school  accommodations  fox  the  Seventh  District,  are: 
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Belonging  to  the  Department. 

One  wooden   school   house,  having  5   class  rooms,  seating  290 
pupils.     House  worthless — almost  untenable. 
Rented  by  the  Department, 

One  brick  building,  having  4  class  rooms,  seating  260  pupils. 
Census  Returns, 
No.  applying  for  school  accommodations .    38 

No.  out  of  school 321    To  be  provided  for  65 

No.  attending  private  schools 355  do  do         11 

No.  between  the  ages  of  4  and  6  years.  .328  do  do       164 

Total  requiring  accommodation  during  present  and  coming 
year,  including  those  in  rented  rooms 590 

The  requirements  of  this  district,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing,  we 
estimate  to  be  as  follows: 

Improvements  and  enlargement  of  lot  owned  by  the  Department, 
and  a  house  of  11  or  12  class-rooms.  Many  pupils  of  this  dis- 
trict, in  addition  to  the  above,  now  attend  schools  in  the  10th 
district — that  on  Stevenson  street,  and  in  the  Ninth — Rincon  school. 

EIGHTH  DISTRICT. 

STATISTICS. 

The  present  school  accommodations  of  the  Eighth  District,  are, 
Belonging  to  the  Department, 

One  brick  school  house  having  fifteen  class  rooms,  seating  136 
pupils. 

One  ditto  having  four  class  rooms,  seating  106  pupils. 

One  wooden  school  house  having  four  class  rooms,  seating  244 
pupils. 

Rented  by  the  Department, 

One  brick  school  house,  having  four  class  rooms,  seating  216 
pupils. 

One  wooden  building,  having  six  class  rooms,  seating  425  pupils. 
Census  Returns. 
No.  applying  for  school  accommodations  95 

No.  out  of  school 544  To  be  provided  for  108 

No.  attending  private  schools 154       do         do  150 

No.  between  the  ages  of  4  and  6  years. 410       do         do  235 

Total  in  rented  rooms,  and  others  requiring  additional  accom- 
modations during  the  present  and  coming  year,  at  least. . .  .    1,194. 
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The  Requirements 
Of  this  District,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing,  we  estimate  to  be  as 
follows  :  At  least  twenty  class  rooms  in  two  buildings,  for  which 
sites  must  be  purchased,  the  Department  having  none  unoccupied  in 
this  District.  It  should  be  further  stated  in  reference  to  the  press- 
ing necessities  of  this  District,  that  we  are  daily  expecting  to  be 
compelled  to  vacate  one  large  rented  building  in  consequence  of  pr<  >- 
jected  improvements  by  the  proprietors. 

NINTH  DISTRICT. 

STATISTICS. 

The  present  school  accommodations  for  the  Ninth  District,  are, 

Belonging  to  the  Department, 
One  wooden  house,  having  ten  class  rooms,   (two  in  dax-k  base- 
ment unsuitable  for  use,)  seating  488  pupils. 
Rented  by  the  Department, 
One  wooden  house,  having  one  class  room,  seating  60  pupils. 
One  ditto  having  one  class  room,  seating  78  pupils. 

Census  Returns. 
No.  applying  for  School  accommodations  208 

No.  out  of  school 216  To  be  provided  for.  55 

No.  attending  private  schools 341       do  do  69 

No.  between  the  ages  of  4  and  6  years. 281       do  do  143 

Requiring  accommodations  during  present  and  coming  year, 
including  those  now  in  basement  of  Rincon  School,  (120), ....   405. 
The  Requirements 

Of  this  District,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing,  we  estimate  to  be  as 
follows:  A  school  lot  and  house  of  eight  class  rooms,  although 
a  house  of  less  capacity  would  do  for  the  present,  (in  this  Dis. 
trict,)  as  most  of  those  in  the  three  large  private  schools  in  this  Dis- 
trict would  probably  remain  in  them,  and  those  now  in  basement  of 
Rincon  School  could  remain  therein  for  the  present 

TENTH  DISTRICT. 

STATISTICS. 

The  present  school  accommodations  for  the  Tenth  District,  are: 

Belonging  to  ihr  Department, 
One  brick  school  house,  having   is  class-rooms,   seating  955 

pupils. 
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One  wooden  building1,  having-  8  class-rooms,  (4  occupied  b}r  State 
Normal  school),  seating  248  pupils. 

Rented  by  the  Department, 
One  wooden  house,  having  8  class-rooms,  seating  428  pupils. 
One  wooden  house,  having  1  class-room,  seating  35  pupils. 

Census  Returns. 

No.  applying  for  school  accommodations .      39 

No.  out  of  school 818     To  be  provided  for. 

No.  attending  private  schools 1301       do  do       260 

No.  between  the  ages  of  4  and  6  years. .  .    123       do  do       361 

Total   requiring    school    accommodations    during    present 
and  coming  year,  including  those  in  rented  rooms,  about. . . .   1,260 

The  Requirements 

Of  the  district,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  estimate,  are  estimated 
to  be  as  follows: 

At  present,  one  school  lot,  and  building  of  12  to  14  class-rooms,  so 
constructed  as  to  be  conveniently  enlarged  when  found  necessary. 

ELEVENTH  DISTRICT. 

Statistics. 
The  present  school  accommodations  for  the  Eleventh  District,  are: 

Belonging  to  the  Department, 
Four  wooden  school  houses,  having  10  class-rooms,  seating  585 
pupils. 

Rented  by  the  Department, 

Two  wooden  houses,  having  5  class-rooms,  seating  291  pupils. 

Census  Returns. 

No.  applying  for  school  accommodations.  .388     To  be  provided  for. 

No.  out  of  school 450         do  do       90 

No.  attending  private  schools 440         do  do        88 

No.  between  the  ages  of  4  and  6  years 530         do  do     269 

To  be  provided  for,  including  those  in  rented  rooms,  about  140. 

Requirements. 
We  estimate  the  requirements,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing,  to  be 
as  follows: 

A  building  on  school  lot  on  Bryant  street,  between  Tenth  and 
Eleventh  streets,  having  8  or  10  class-rooms.     Also,  a  small  house 
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of  one  class-room,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "Ocean  House."  Also,  an 
addition  to  Mission  school  house,  lour  class-rooms.  The  latter  may, 
perhaps,  be  delayed  till  next  year. 

TWELFTH  DISTRICT. 

STATISTICS. 

The  present  school  accommodations  of  the  Twelfth  District,  arc. 

Belonging  to  the  Department, 
Three  wooden  houses,  having  in  all  eight  class  rooms,  seating  477 
pupils. 

Rented  by  the  Department, 

Three  wooden  houses,  one  class  room  each,  seating  in  all  144 
pupils. 

Census  Returns. 

No.  applying  for  school  accommodations    80  To  be  provided  fi  >r 

No.  out  of  school 237       do         do  47 

No.  attending  private  schools 413       do         do  *:2 

No.  between  the  ages  of  4  and  6  years  .300       do         do  150 

Total  to  be  provided  for,  this  and  corning  years,  including  those  in 
rented  rooms,  about  463,  most  of  whom,  however,  in  a  very  short 
time,  will  be  accommodated  by  the  completion  of  the  new  school 
building  having  five  class  rooms,  on  Broadway  near  l.arkin. 

Requirements, 

As  shown  by  the  foregoing,  we  estimate  to  be  as  follows  ;  An 
enlargement  of  one  of  the  present  houses  by  one  class  room;  and 
probably  next  year  it  will  be  necessary  to  ereel  a  small  house  be- 
yond or  in  the  vicinity  of  "  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery." 

This  calculation  of  the  wants  of  the  city,  by  Districts  in  detail, 
gives  a  slight  excess  over  our  previous  calculations;  bul  we  be- 
lieve the  foregoing  calculation  to  1"-  more  correct;  for  in  tins,  we 
anticipate  a  sufficient  and  suitable  supply  of  good  buildings  for  all 
the  schools,  and  as  a  consequence  a  wholesome  and  reasonable 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  who,  when  respectable  accommo- 
dations are  provided,  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  superior 
advantages  of  excellent  //•<>•  Public  Schools. 
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San  Francisco,  January  23,  1866. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Board  of  Education 

of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco : 

In  conformity  with  your  request  that  I  should  submit  to  your 
body  a  report  of  the  cost  of  all  the  Public  School  buildings  and 
works  done  under  my  charge,  for  the  Department,  I  have  the  honor 
to  state  that  my  connection  with  the  School  Department  dates  from 
October,  1860.  My  knowledge  of  the  days,  dates,  and  expenditures 
upon  the  Public  School  property  of  San  Francisco,  with  the  attend- 
ant expenses,  is  as  follows  : 

In  the  month  of  February,  1861,  a  new  frame  school  house  was 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Market  streets,  at  a  cost  of 
$8,399.94,  with  proper  conveniences  and  accommodations  for  teach- 
ers and  304  pupils. 

In  the  month  of  June  of  the  same  year,  another  frame  school  build- 
ing with  a  brick  foundation,  was  erected  on  the  corner  of  Mason  and 
Washington  streets,  at  a  cost  of  $17, lit,  with  like  accommoda- 
tions for  teachers,  and  468  pupils. 

In  the  same  month  and  year  alterations  and  repairs  were  made  in 
connection  with  the  Powell  Street  School,  at  an  expense  of  $690, 
adapting  it  to  school  purposes,  with  accommodations  for  teachers 
and  258  pupils. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1862,  a  frame  school  building  was  com- 
pleted in  Hayes'  Valley  at  a  cost  of  $4,130. 25,  with  accommoda- 
tions for  teachers  and  104  pupils. 

In  the  month  of  September  of  the  same  year,  a  brick  wall  and 
fences  were  erected  around  a  portion  of  the  grounds  belonging  to 
the  Mason  and  Washington  Street  School,  at  an  expense  of  $646, 
the  same  being  required  by  the  grade  of  the  latter  street  and  the 
adjoining  property. 

In  the  months  of  October  and  November,  of  the  same  year,  a 
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frame  addition,  with  Avails  and  fences,  were  erected  in  connection 
with  the  Powell  Street  School,  at  a  cost  of  $2,495,  giving-  the  same 
accommodations  for  teachers  and  344  pupils. 

In  March,  1863,  the  Mission  School  building  was  raised,  and  a 
brick  basement  with  a  frame  story  built  under  it,  at  a  cost  of 
$5,833,  giving  that  building  additional  accommodations  for  teachers 
and  198  pupils. 

In  the  month  of  May  of  the  same  year,  alterations,  additions, 
and  repairs  were  made  in  connection  with  the  Fourth  and  Clary 
Street  School  at  a  cost  of  $3,925.50,  giving  accommodations  for 
teachers  and  346  pupils. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1864,  a  frame  school  building  was  erected 
on  Broadway  street,  (commonly  known  as  the  colored  school,)  at  a 
cost  of  $4,435.24,  with  accommodations  for  teachers  and  120  pupils. 

In  the  month  of  May,  of  the  same  year,  the  frame  school  build- 
ins*  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Market  streets,  now  used  as  the 
State  Normal  School  building,  was  removed  to  the  rear  of  the  lot 
belonging  to  the  Department,  and  a  brick  foundation  added.  This 
was  done  to  make  room  for  the  present  site  of  the  Lincoln  school 
house,  at  a  cost  of  $1,400. 

In  the  month  of  July,  of  the  same  year,  there  was  expended  for 
necessary  alterations  and  repairs  in  connection  with  the  Union 
Street  School  $1,734. 

In  the  same  month  and  year  the  Denman  School  at  the  corner  of 
Bush  and  Taylor  streets,  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  £52,804.35, 
with  proper  accommodations  for  teachers  and  960  pupils. 

In  the  month  of  August  of  the  same  year,  a  frame  school  build- 
ing was  erected  on  Utah  street,  Potrero,  at  a  cost  ,.f  .<;.;.  1 7. •_'.",, 
with  accommodations  for  a  teacher  and  60  pupils. 

In  the  month  of  September  of  the  same  year,  $1,260  were  ex- 
pended for  fitting  up  and  furnishing  the  present  rooms  of  the  Board 
of  Education  ;  also,  sts:;  for  the  building  of  a  bulkhead  in  fronl  of 
the  Greenwich  Street  School  property. 

I,,  the  month  of  February,  L865,  a  frame  school  house  was  erected 

at  the  corner  of   Kentucky  and   Napa    BtreetS,   Potrero,  at    a  cost    of 

$2,180.15,  with  accommodations  !'  r  a  teacher  and  60  pupils. 
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In  March  of  the  same  year,  alterations  and  repairs  were  made  in 
connection  with   the   Boys'    Hig-h  School  building',    at  a  cost    of 

$1,247.25. 

In  July  of  the  same  year,  the  Lincoln  School  on  Fifth  street,  near 
Market,  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $93,949.53,  with  ample  accom- 
modations for  teachers  and  1,440  pupils. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  a  frame  addition  was  built  to  the 
Hayes'  Valley  School,  at  a  cost  of  $2,677.15,  by  which  that  build- 
ing was  rendered  capable  of  accommodating  teachers  and  192 
pupils. 

In  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year,  two  frame  school 
buildings,  each  capable  of  accommodating  a  teacher  and  60  pupils, 
were  erected  ;  one  on  Chenery  street,  Fairmount  Tract,  at  a  cost  of 
$2,698.50  ;  the  other  on  Pine  street,  between  Scott  and  Devisidero 
streets,  Western  Addition,  at  a  cost  of  $2,167.84. 

The  foregoing  shows  an  aggregate  expenditure  for  the  purposes 
mentioned,  during  the  said  period  of  five  years,  amounting  to 
$214,201.55. 

During  the  past  year  the  city  of  Boston  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$600,000  exclusively  for  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings,  not- 
withstanding her  numerous  substantial  and  beautiful  structures, 
previously  erected  for  the  same  purpose.  For  several  years  past, 
that  city  has  expended  from  $300,000  to  $600,000  annually  for  the 
erection  of  Common  School  buildings.  One  of  them,  the  Prescott 
School  building,  erected  in  South  Boston  during  the  present  year 
cost  over  $100,000. 

The  people  of  San  Francisco  have  not  been  wearied  by  expend- 
ing $214,201.55  for  her  Public  School  buildings  during  the  past  five 
years,  as  it  is  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  $943,796.57,  which  has 
been  audited  and  paid  out  of  the  city  treasury  during  the  same  pe- 
riod for  School  Fund  expenses,  exclusive  of  interest  and  sinking- 
fund,  when  the  city  referred  to,  with  but  a  slight  advance  upon  her 
population,  sets  apart  over  half  a  million  annually  for  similar  build, 
ing  purposes. 

(See  the  Exhibit  on  the  following  page.) 
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TJie  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  foregoing  work,  and  expense 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  same,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  this  City : 


LOCATION  OF  WORKS. 

<6 

o 

s 

O 
O 

a 
■d 

Expenditures. 

Character  of  Work. 

Fifth  and  Market  streets. . 
Mason  and  Washington  sts 

Keb'y,1861 
June,  1861 
■June,  1861 
An-*  ,  18H2 

$8,399  94 
17,117  01) 

690  00 
4,130  25 

646  00 
1,700  00 

795  00 
5,883  00 
3,925  5ii 
4,435  24 
1,400  00 
1,734  00 
52,804  35 
3,517  25 
1,260  00 

783  00 
2,180  15 
1,247  25 
93,949  53 
2,677  75 
2,698  50 
2,167  84 

304 
468 
258 
104 

86 

198 
340 
120 

960 
60 

60 

1440 

'  88 

60 

60 

New  frame  building,  etc. 
do.               do.        do. 
Alterations  and  repairs. 
New  frame  building,  etc. 
New  walls,  fences,  etc. 

Mason  and  Washington  sts 

Sept.,  1862 
Oct'r,  1862 
Nov'r,1862 
Mar.,  1863 
May,    1863 
April,  1864 
May,    1864 
July,   18<i4 
Julv,   1864 
Aug.,  1864 
Sept.,  1864 
Sept.,  1864 

New  basement  and  first  story. 
.Alterations,  additions,  and  repairs. 
New  frame  building,  etc. 
Removing  building. 
Alterations  and  repairs. 
New  brick  building,  etc. 

Fourth  and  Clary  streets . . 
Colored  Scnool,  Broadway. 
Fifth  and  Market  streets. . 

Bush  and  Taylor  streets . . 

City  Hall 

Kentucky  and  Napa  sts . . . 

Boys'  High  School 

Fifth  street,  near  Market. . 

Keb'y,1865 
M.ir.,  186:. 
July,   1865 
Sept.,  1865 

New  frame  building. 
Alterations  and  repairs. 
New  brick  building,  eta 

Oct'r,  1865 
Oct'r,  1865 

Pine  st.,  Western  Addition 

do.                do.        do. 

Total  expenditure 

$214,201  55 

Respectfully  submitted, 


William  Craink. 


Note.— This  sum  does  not,  of  course,  include  Street  Work  nor  <;,„,  ral  Repair!  :  a  wry  large 
annual  expenditure,  which  will  be  increased,  rather  than  dlminlwhed,  while  the  department 
is  compelled  to  occupy  temporary  and  unsuitable  buildings. 
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Lots  Deeded  by  Commissioners  of  Funded  Debt. 

*Fifty  vara  No.  301,  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets. 
Fifty  vara  No.  462,  corner  of  Kearny  and  Filbert  streets. 
Fifty  vara  No.  663,  corner  of  Vallejo  and  Taylor  streets. 
*One  hundred  "vara  No.  128,  corner  of  Market  and  Fifth  streets. 
*Ohe  hundred  vara  No.  174,  corner  Harrison  and  Fourth  streets. 

Lots  Obtained  by  Exchange. 

Part  of  one  hundred  vara  No.  274,  llfi  feet  on  Eighth  street  !>y 
275  feet  deep;  received  in  exchange  Tor  one  hundred  vara  No.  258, 
corner  Folsom  and  Seventh  streets. 

*Inner  portion  of  one  hundred  vara  No.  76,  fronting  on  Vassar 
Place  (Harrison,  near  Second  street),  100  feet  by  180  feet,  received 
in  exchange  for  fifty  vara  No.  7:52.  corner  of  Premonl  and  Harrison 
streets. 

*  Fifty  vara  No.  482,  on  Greenwich  street  ;  received  in  exchange 
for  fifty  vara  No.  695,  corner  of  Stockton  and  Francisco  streets. 

Lots  Obtained  by  Purchase. 

*Part  of  fifty  vara  No.  1,320,  97|  feet  on  Bush  street  by  1371 
feet  on  Hyde  street. 

*0 iie-half  of  fifty  vara  No.  159,  on  Powell  street,  near  Jackson. 

*  One-half  of  fifty  vara  No.  121,  on  Powell  street,  near  Clay. 
*Fifty  vara  No.  602,  corner  of  Mason  and  Washington  streets. 

*  Fifty  vara  No.  418,  on  Union  street,  near  Montgomery. 
*Lot  on  Mission  street  (200  feet  by  182  feet),  in  Block  35. 
*Fifty  vara  No.  1,023,  corner  of  Bush  and  Taylor  streets. 

*Lot  on  Broadway  street  (69f  feet  by  119|  feet),  portion  of  fifty 
vara  lot  on  north-west  corner  of  Powell  street. 

*Lot  on  Tehama  street  (90  by  75  feet),  numbered  on  the  official 
map  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  as  lots  Nos.  46  and  47  of  the 
Hundred  Vara  Survey. 
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Lots  Obtained  by  Donation. 

Nos.  11  and  12,  in  Block  No.  15,  Fairmount  Tract. 

*Nos.  13,  14,  15,  16,  26,  27,  and  28,  in  Block  Xo.  85,  Potrero 
Nuevo. 

*No.  4,  in  Block  Xo.  23,  Bernal  Ranch,  West  End  Map,  six  miles 
out,  County  road. 

(100  feet  by  100  feet),  south-west  corner  of  Kentucky  and  Napa 
streets  —  Potrero.  50  feet  Iry  100  feet  adjoining,  purchased  by 
the  Board. 

Lot  on  Vermont  street  (120  feet  by  200  feet),  being  a  portion  of 
Block  No.  127,  Potrero  Nuevo. 

Lot  on  Bernal  Ranch  (80  feet  by  180),  designated  on  West  End 
Map  Xo.  2,  as  lot  Xo.  4,  Block  Xo.  27. 

Lots  Obtained  by  Van  Ness  Ordinance. 

MISSION    BLOCKS. 

Fifty  vara  lot  in  Block  Xo.  8. 
Fifty  vara  lot  in  Block  No.  21. 
Fifty  vara  lot  in  Block  Xo.  34. 
Fifty  vara  lot  in  Block  Xo.  61. 
Fifty  vara  lot  in  Block  Xo.  93. 
Fifty  vara  lot  in  Block  Xo.  104. 

WESTERN    ADDITION. 

*Fifty  vara  lot  Xo.  2,  in  Block  Xo.  3. 
Fifty  vara  lot  Xo.  6,  in  Block  Xo.  14. 
Fifty  vara  lot  Xo.  5,  in  Block  No.  21. 
Fifty  vara  lot  Xo.  5,  in  Block  Xo.  29. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  Block  No.  (12. 
Fifty  vara  lot  Xo.  5,  in  Block  No.  111. 
Fifty  vara  lot  Xo.  5,  in  Block  No.  117. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5,  in  Block  No.  123. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  Block  No.  136. 
Fifty  van.  lot  No.  2,  in  Block  No.  158. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5,  in  Block  No.  281. 
Fifty  vara  lot  Xo.  5,  in  Block   No.  289. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  Block  Xo.  318. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  Block  No.  325. 
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Fifty  vara  lot  No.  6,  in  Block  No.  374. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  Block  No.  419. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  Block  No.  431. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  Block  No.  460. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  Block  No.  465. 

POTRERO    NUEVO. 

Lot  in  Block  No.  39— (100  feet  by  200  feet). 
Lot  in  Block  No.  46— (100  feet  by  200  feet). 
Lot  in  Block  No.  163— (100  feet  by  200  feet). 


Note. — Lots  marked  with  an  *  are  occupied  by  school-houses  ;    those  not  marked  are 
vacant. 


COURSE    OF    INSTRUCTION. 


PRIMARY    DEPARTMENT. 

TENTH     GRADE. 

Oral  Instruction.— ■Embracing'  lessons  on  common  things  ;  on 
form,  color,  flowers,  animals,  morals  and  manners.  Two  or  more 
lessons  a  day,  each  from  five  to  eight  minutes  long. 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims,  singly  and  in  concert. 

Reading. — From  blackboard  and  from  charts,  with  exercises  in 
spelling,  both  by  letters  and  by  sounds.  Two  or  mure  lessons  a 
day. 

Counting. — From  one  to  one  hundred.  Simple  exercises  in  ad- 
ding, with  use  of  numeral  frame,  pebbles,  beans,  etc.  Reading  at 
sight  numbers  through  three  figures  (999),  and  writing  figures  on 
slates  as  far  as  one  hundred.  Drawing  on  the  slate,  imitating  let- 
ters, figures,  and  other  objects  from  blackboard  sketches  by  the 
teacher,  from  cards,  tablets,  charts,  and  other  copies.  Printing  the 
reading  and  spelling  lessons,  and  the  numerals,  as  far  as  learned. 
Two  or  more  exercises  a  day.  (AH  pupils  should  be  provided  with 
slates  and  pencils.) 

*  Boston  Primary  School  Tablets.— Numbers  1,  2,  5,  9,  10,  11,  13, 

15,  and  16,  to  lie  used. 

The  recitations  in  tin's  grade  should  never  exceed  twenty  minutes 
in  length.  In  ordinary  lessons  fifteen  minutes  will  be  time  enough, 
and  in  some  lessons  ten  minutes. 

NINTH    GRADE. 

Oral  Instruction. — Embracing  Lessons  on  parts,  form,  and  colors, 
illustrated  by  common  objects ;  on  animals,  mostly  those  with  which 


*wuisi  m's  School  Charts  may  be  substituted  In  any  primarj  olase  for  the  Boston  Primarj 
School  Tablets;  in  such  case  the  use  of  the  Charts  must  conform  as  uearlj  as  possible  t"  thai 

prescribed  for  the  Tablets. 
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the  children  are  already  familiar;  morals  and  manners;  miscella- 
neous topics.  Two  or  more  lessons  a  day,  each  from  five  to  ten  min- 
utes long-. 

Verses  and  maxims. 

Beading  and  Spelling. — Blackboard  exercises  continued.  Read- 
ing charts  reviewed.     Primer  completed. 

Spelling. — -Both  by  letters  and  sounds.  The  exercises  in  both 
reading  and  spelling  to  be  heard  twice  a  day. 

Counting. — -From  one  to  a  hundred,  forward  and  backward. 
Reading  and  writing  Arabic  numbers  to  50.  Addition  tables  from 
blackboard  to  4-f-10,  forward  and  backward,  in  course;  also,  by 
taking  any  of  the  numbers  irregularly;  with  use  of  numeral  frame, 
beans,  pebbles,  etc.  Extemporaneous  exercises  in  adding  series  of 
small  numbers.  Roman  numerals  to  L,  both  in  course  and  out  of 
course.  Numeration  commenced  and  extended  through  six  figures 
(100,000);  writing  figures  on  slates  as  far  as  thousands. 

Exercises  at  least  twice  a  day  with  slate  and  pencil,  using 
drawing  cards,  plain  figures,  pictures  on  the  blackboard,  and  other 
copies;  and  printing  lessons  in  spelling,  numerals,  etc. 

Primary  School  Tablets. — Review  the  exercises  prescribed  for  the 
Tenth  Grade,  and  use  numbers  6,  14,  and  19. 

EIGHTH    GRADE. 

Oral  Instruction. — Parts;  size;  general  qualities;  color;  animals; 
plants;  trades  and  professions;  morals  and  manners;  miscellaneous 
topics.  Two  or  more  oral  exercises  a  day,  each  from  five  to  twelve 
minutes  long. 

Verses  and  maxims. 

Primer  Reviewed. — Willson's  First  Reader  to  page  50,  read  and 
reviewed,  with  punctuation,  definitions,  and  illustrations.  Short 
daily  drill  in  enunciating  the  vowels  and  consonants,  and  their 
combinations.  Spelling  the  column  of  words,  and  words  selected 
from  the  reading  lessons,  both  by  letters  and  by  sounds. 

Drawing  and  Printing. — Two  or  more  exercises  a  day  with  slate 
and  pencil,  or  paper  and  pencil,  using-  blackboard  sketches  pre- 
pared I  y  the  teacher,  when  practicable,  drawing  cards,  pictures, 
and  various  figures  from  books  and  cards,  etc.  Printing  lessons 
in  spelling  and  arithmetic. 

Addition  table  completed ;  thoroughly  and  constantly  illustrated 
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and  applied.  Extemporaneous  exercises  in  adding  series  of  num- 
bers. Reading-  and  writing  Roman  numerals  to  one  hundred,  for- 
ward and  backward  in  course;  also,  irregularly. 

Numeration  through  100,000,000;  and  writing  figures  on  slates 
as  far  as  millions. 

Primary  School  Tablets. — Review  numbers,  5,  6,  11,  13;  and  learn 
12,  20,  17,  and  18. 

SEVENTH    GRADE. 

Oral  Instruction. — Form;  size;  general  qualities;  weight;  color; 
animals;  the  five  senses;  common  things;  miscellaneous  topics; 
morals  and  manners.  Two  or  more  oral  exercises  a  day,  each 
from  seven  to  fifteen  minutes  long. 

Willson's  First  Reader  completed  and  reviewed,  with  punctua- 
tion, definitions  and  illustrations.  Second  Reader  commenced.  Short 
daily  drill  in  enunciating  the  vowels  and  consonants,  and  the  r  com 
binations. 

Spelling,  both  by  letters  and  by  sound,  from  smaller  Speller  and 
from  reading  lessons. 

Drawing  and  Printing. — Two  or  more  lessons  a  day,  using  draw- 
ing cards,  pictures,  and  various  figures  from  books  and  cards,  etc. 
Printing  lessons  in  spelling  and  arithmetic. 

Eaton's  Primary  Arithmetic  commenced. 

Subtraction  table  completed,  and  multiplication  to  5x10,  with  use 
of  numeral  frame,  beans,  pebbles,  etc.,  and  other  practical  applica- 
tions. Extemporaneous  exercises  in  adding  and  subtracting  scries 
of  numbers.  Reading  and  writing  Roman  numerals  to  500,  for- 
ward and  backward  in  course,  also  out  of  course. 

Numeration  and  notation  as  in  the  Eighth  Grade. 

Primary  School  Tablets. — Review  numbers  5,  6,  11,  12,  13,  14, 
and  20;  learn  numbers  3  and  18. 

SIXTH    GRADE. 

Oral  Instruction. — Form;  animals;  trees  and  plants;  foreign  pro- 
ductions; miscellaneous  topics;  COmmOD  things;  manners  and  mor- 
als. Two  or  more  oral  exercises  a  day,  each  from  eight  to  fifteen 
minutes  long. 

Reading. — Willson's  Second  Reader  to  page  125;  ami  reviewed 
with  punctuation,  definitions,  and  illustrations.  Frequent  exer- 
cises in  enunciating  the  elementary  sounds,  separately  and  in  their 
combinations. 
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Spelling1,  both  by  letters  and  by  sounds,  with  definitions  from 
smaller  Speller  and  from  reading-  lessons. 

Drawing,  writing,  etc.,  with  slate  and  pencil,  using  drawing 
cards,  cuts  from  books,  and  other  copies ;  writing  the  large  and 
small  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  plain  and  script  hand,  using  blank 
books. 

Eaton's  Primary  Arithmetic  completed,  with  constant  illustrations 
and  applications  besides  those  in  the  text-book. 

Extemporaneous  exercises  in  combining-  series  of  numbers.  Ro- 
man numbers  reviewed,  and  numeration  and  notation  continued. 

Abbreviations. 

School  Tablets. — Review  numbers  3,  5,  6,  11,  12,  and  18  ;  study 
number  T. 

FIFTH    GRADE. 

Oral  Instruction. — Form;  color;  common  thing's;  trees,  plants, 
etc.;  animals;  shells;  miscellaneous  topics;  morals  and  manners. 
Two  or  more  oral  exercises  a  day,  each  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes 
long. 

Cornell's  Primary  Geography  to  page  44,  with  map  drawing. 

Beading. — -Wilson's  Second  Reader  completed  and  reviewed. 
Third  Reader  commenced,  with  punctuation,  definitions  and  illus- 
trations. Frequent  exercises  in  enunciating  the  elementary  sounds 
and  their  combinations. 

Spelling,  both  by  letters  and  by  sounds,  with  definitions  from 
smaller  Speller  and  from  reading  lessons. 

Sentence  making,  written  abstracts,  etc. 

Drawing,  writing,  etc.,  with  slate  or  lead  pencil;  writing  with 
ink  in  script  hand  in  copy  books. 

Colburn's  First  Part  to  page  It.  Multiplication  Table  extended 
to  12X12,  and  division  144-J-12  in  course  and  out  of  course.  Ex- 
temporaneous exercises  in  combining  series  of  numbers.  Reading 
and  writing  Arabic  and  Roman  numerals  to  10,000, 

Slate  and  blackboard  exercises  in  adding  numbers,  examples  of 
three  or  four  columns  each. 

Abbreviations  reviewed. 

Declamations  and  recitations. 

School  Tablets. — Review  those  used  in  Sixth  Grade.  Frecpaent 
drill  on  number  12;  study  number  8. 
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GKAMMAR    DEPARTMENT. 


FOURTH    GRADE. 

Oral  Instruction. — Sound  ;  light ;  water  ;  meteorology  ;  miscel- 
laneous topics  ;   morals  and  manners. 

Cornell's  Primary  Geography  completed  and  reviewed,  with  map 
drawing  and  use  of  outline  maps. 

Grammar. — Greene's  Introduction,  through  Part  First;  all  the 
exercises  to  be  written  on  the  slate  or  blackboard,  with  lull  exer- 
cises in  correcting  false  syntax. 

Construction  of  sentences,  etc. 

Thii'd  Reader  completed  with  punctuations,  definitions,  and  illus- 
trations, and  spelling  by  sounds. 

Written  and  oral  spelling,  with  definitions  from  Willson's  Larger 
Speller,  and  from  reading  lessons. 

Draiving. — Burgess'  Introduction. 

Writing. — In  such  books  as  the  Board  may  approve. 

Colburn's  First  Part  to  page  123  and  reviewed.  Slate  arithmetic 
and  extemporaneous  exercises  in  combining  series  of  numbers. 

Declamations  and  recitations. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

Oral  Instruction. — Historical  sketches;  air  and  water;  morals 
and  manners  ;  familiar  exercises  in  grammar,  embracing  the  parts 
of  speech  and  construction  of  sentences. 

Geograjihy. — Cornell's  Grammar  School,  to  page  64,  and  reviewed 
(Physical  Geography  omitted),  with  map  drawing  and  use  of  out- 
lino  maps. 

Grammar. — Greene's  Introduction  as  far  as  Syntax,  and  Pari 
First  reviewed,  with  lessons  in  the  use  of  language. 

Fourth  Reader,  to  page  171,  with  punctuation,  definitions,  and 
illustrations,  and  elementary  sounds. 

Written  and  oral  spelling,  with  definitions,  from  Larger  Speller, 

and  from  reading  lrssmis. 

Writing. — In  such  hooks  as  the  Board  may  approve 

Colburn's  First  Pari  to  page  L59  and  reviewed.     Slate  arithmetic 
to  addition  of  denominate  numbers  and  reviewed. 
Rapid  exercises  in  adding  columns  of  figures. 
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Extemporaneous  exercises  in  combining  series  of  numbers. 
Declamations  and  recitations. 

SECOND    GRADE. 

Oral  Instruction.— Properties  of  matter;  physiology  and  hygiene; 
morals  and  manners. 

Grammar. — Greene's  Elements  ;  the  course  in  this  is  limited  to 
the  large  type,  with  oral  and  written  exercises. 

Composition,  abstracts,  and  written  reviews. 

Geography. — Cornell's  Grammar  School  in  general  course  (omit- 
ting Physical  Geography),  to  Asia,  page  92,  and  reviewed,  with 
map  drawing  from  memory,  and  the  use  of  terrestrial  globe. 

History  of  the  United  States. — Lossing's  Primary,  to  page  118,  and 
reviewed. 

Fourth  Reader,  completed,  with  punctuations,  definitions,  and 
illustrations,  and  elementary  sounds. 

Written  and  oral  spelling,  with  definitions,  from  Larger  Speller 
and  from  reading  lessons. 

Writing. — In  such  books  as  the  Board  may  approve. 

Colburn's  Common  School  Arithmetic  to  page  144  and  reviewed. 
Colburn's  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 

Extemporaneous  exercises  in  combining  series  of  numbers. 

Declamations  and  recitations. 

FIRST    GRADE. 

Oral  Instruction. — Properties  of  matter,  laws  of  motion,  etc.; 
elementary  book-keeping  ;  minerals  ;  government  ;  morals  and 
manners. 

Grammar. — Greene's  Elements  completed;  the  course  in  this  is 
limited  to  the  large  type,  with  oral  written  exercises,  omitting  the 
more  difficult  parts  of  analysis.  Parsing  and  analysis  from  reading 
book,  with  especial  attention  to  the  rules  of  punctuation. 

Compositions,  abstracts,  and  written  reviews. 

Geography. — Cornell's  Grammar  School  Geography  in  general 
review,  with  map  drawing  from  memory  and  use  of  terrestrial 
globe. 

History. — Of  the  United  States,  Lossing's  Primary,  completed 
and  reviewed,  in  connection  with  Anderson's  History. 

Reading. — Fifth  Reader,  with  punctuation,  explanations  and  ele- 
mentary sounds. 
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Spelling. — Willson's  Larger  Speller,  completed,  with  exercises  in 
spelling-  from  reading-  lessons,  and  other  words  selected  by  the 
teacher.  Analysis  of  derivative  and  compound  words,  and  a  few 
selected  rules  of  spelling. 

Writing. — In  such  books  as  the  Board  may  approve. 

Arithmetic. — Colburn's  Common  School  Arithmetic  completed  and 
reviewed.  Extemporaneous  exercises  in  combining-  series  of  num- 
bers.    Difficult  examples  in  mental  arithmetic  reviewed. 

Physiology. — Hooker's  First  Part. 

Declamations  and  recitations. 

Books  of  Reference  for  Teachers. — Wells'  Graded  School,  Coudery's 
Moral  Lessons,  Dio  Lewis',  or  Watson's  Calisthenics,  Root's  School 
Amusements,  Pleasant  Pages,  Northcnd's  Assistant,  Holbrook's 
Normal  Methods  of  Teaching,  Calkin's,  Sheldon's,  Welch's  Object 
Lessons,  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  "The  Reason 
Why,"  Fireside  Philosophy,  Russell's  Normal  Training,  Russell's 
Vocal  Culture,  Agassiz's  Method  of  Study  in  Natural  History,  Cali- 
fornia Teacher. 

Apparatus. — Holbrook's  School  Apparatus,  geometrical  tonus  and 
solids,  materials  for  Object  Lessons. 


BOYS'    HIGH     SCHOOL. 


First  Year. — Review  of  preparatory  studies;  Arithmetic;  Algebra; 
General  History;  Book-keeping;  Natural  History;  French. 

Second  Year.— Algebra ;  Geometry;  Rhetoric;  Natural  History; 
Book-keeping;  Physiology;  Physical  Geography;  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  Science  of  Government;  French. 

Third  Year.— Geometry;  Natural  Philosophy;  English  Literature; 
Moral  Philosophy;  Plane  Trigonometry;  French  continued,  or  the 
Spanish  language  may  be  commenced  by  such  pupils  as  have  ac- 
quired a  competent  knowledge  of  the  French. 

Fourth  Year. — Surveying,  Navigation, and  the  use  of  instruments; 
Conic  Sections;  Moral  Philosophy;  Intellectual  Philosophy;  Chemis- 
try; Mineralogy;  Geology;  Assaying;  Astronomy;  French  or  Spanish. 

Drawing,  Penmanship,  Reading,  English  Gra tar,  Composition, 

Declamation,  Physical  Exercises  shall  receive  attention.     Industrial 
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Drawing-  during*  the  last  part  of  the  course.  All  are  not  required 
to  study  the  modern  languages,  but  scholars  may  be  excused  niton 
the  application  of  parents,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty. 

Certificates  that  they  have  completed  the  partial  or  commercial 
course  shall  be  granted  to  those  who  remain  two  years  in  the 
school,  and  pass  an  examination  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  majority  of 
the  Faculty. 

Scholars  who  shall  continue  in  the  school  three  and  four  years, 
shall,  upon  recommendation  of  a  majority  of  the  Faculty,  receive 
diplomas  stating  the  time  they  have  been  connected  with  the  school; 
and  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  remained  four  years,  it  shall  also 
be  declared  that  the}*  have  completed  the  full  course  of  four  years 
prescribed  for  the  school. 

After  the  third  year  scholars  may,  on  the  written  request  of  their 
parents,  select  the  course  of  study,  whether  mathematical  or  scien- 
tific. 

Any  young  man  of  good  moral  character,  a  resident  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  has  not  time  to  enter  the  school  as  a  regular  student, 
may,  by  consent  of  the  Committee,  enter  any  class  for  which  he  is 
found  competent,  and  pursue  any  branch  of  learning  taught  in  the 
school. 

(It  is  designed  that,  while  these  should  be  the  prominent  studies, 
attention  should  be  given,  through  the  entire  course,  to  reading, 
elocution  and  composition.  During  the  last  halt' of  the  course,  lec- 
tures upon  Astronomy  and  Chemistry  shall  be  given.) 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Reading. — Parker  and  Watson's  National  Fifth. 

Orthography. — 

Arithmetic. — Robinson's  Higher. 

G  rammar. — Kerfs. 

Rhetoric. — Quackenbos'  Advanced  Lessons. 

Algebra. — Robinson's. 

G  eometry. — Robinson's. 

Trigonometry. — Robinson's. 

G  eography. — Warren's  Physical. 

History. — Worcester's  General. 

Chemistry. — Hooker's  or  Wells'. 

Natural  Philosojihy. — Quackenbos'. 
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Astronomy. — Brocklesby's  or  Olmsted's. 
Constitution  of  United  Stales. — Sbeppard's. 
English  Literature. — Shaw's,  with  Chrestomatbea. 
Book-keeping. — Mayhew's  or  Hanaford  &  Payson's. 

Botany. — "How  Plants  Grow."     Gray's. 

Geology. — Dana's  or  Hooker's. 

Mineralogy. — Dana's  or  Hooker's. 

Vocal  Music. — To  be  selected. 

French. — Manesca's  French  Grammar — Le  Grand  Pere. 

Spanish- — Tolon's  Reader.     Grammar. 

Writing. — 

Drawing. — Burgess'  System. 

Mensuration  and  Surveying. — Robinson's. 


GIRLS'    HIGH    SCHOOL 


Junior  Classes. — Reading-,  Spelling-,  and  Writing  ;  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  and  Grammar  reviewed  ;  Physical  Geography  ;  An- 
alysis of  Language  and  Structure  of  Sentences  ;  Exercises  in 
English  Composition  ;  General  History  ;  Algebra  and  French 
begun  ;    Drawing  and  Vocal  Music. 

Middle  Classes. — Algebra  and  French  continued  ;  Rhetoric  ;  Phy- 
siology ;  Natural  Philosophy  ;  Chemistry  begun  ;  Natural  History; 
Exercises  in  English  Composition  ;  Drawing  and  Vocal  Music  con- 
tinued ;  Vocal  Culture. 

Senior  Classes. — French  continued  ;  Geometry  ;  English  Litera- 
ture ;  Mental  Philosophy  ;  Astronomy  ;  Chemistry  continued  ; 
Botany;  Composition  and  Exercises  in  Criticism  ;  Drawing  ;  Vocal 
Music  and  Vocal  Culture. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Reading. — Parker  and  Watson's  National  Fifth. 
Vocal  Culture. — Murdock  and  Russell's. 
Arithmetic. — Same  as  used  in  Grammar  Schools. 
Grammar. — Same  as  used  in  Grammar  Schools. 
Rhetoric. — Quackenbos'  Advanced  Lessons. 
Algebra. — Robinson's  Elementary. 
Geometry. — Robinson's. 
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Geography. — Warren's  Physical. 

History. — Worcester's  General. 

Chemistry. — Hooker's. 

Natural  Philosophy. — Quackenbos'. 

Mental  Philosophy. — To  be  selected. 

Astronomy. — Brocklesby's. 

English  Literature. — Shaw's. 

Botany. — "  How  Plants  Grow."     Gray's. 

Vocal  Music. — To  be  selected. 

French. — Manesca's  French  Grammar.     Le  Grand  Pere. 

Wilting. — 

Drawing. — 

Natural  History. — To  be  selected. 

LATIN    SCHOOL. 


Fourth  Class. — 1.  Andrew's  and  Studdard's  Latin  Grammar;  2. 
Geography ;  3.  Spelling- ;  4.  English  Grammar  ;  5.  Arithmetic  ;  6. 
Declamations ;  7.  McClintock's  First  Latin  Book  ;  8.  Caesar  and 
Sallust ;    9.  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Third  Class.-^l,  3,  6,  and  9  continued  ;  10.  McClintock's  First 
Greek  Book ;  11.  French;  12.  Algebra;  13.  English  Composition; 
14.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  ;    15.  Greek  Grammar. 

Second  Class. — 1,  6,  9,  12,  13,  14,  and  15  continued;  16.  Ovid 
(selections);    17.  History. 

First  Class. — 1,  4,  6,  13,  and  15  continued;  18.  Virg-il ;  19.  Horace 
(selections);  20.  Geometry;  21.  Ancient  History  and  Geography ; 
22.  Rhetoric  ;    23.  Three  Books  of  Homer. 

(The  studies  of  the  respective  classes  do  not  necessarily  follow 
each  other  according  to  the  numbers  attached.) 


SALARY    LIST. 


Salaries  paid  Teachers  in  the  various  Schools  and  Grades  of  Classes 
in  the  San  Francisco  School  Department,  January,  1866,  at 
present  date : 

boy's   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Per  Month. 

Theodore  Bradley,  Principal $208  33 

Thos.  C.  Leonard,  Teacher  Mathematics 175  00 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Atwood,  Teacher  Belle  Lettres 100  00 

Miss  T.  P.  Bennett,  Teacher 67  50 

Paul  Pioda,  Teacher  Modern  Languages 150  00 

— $700  83 

SAN    FRANCISCO    LATIN    SCHOOL. 

George  W.  Bunnell,   Principal $208  33 

Wm.  K.  Rowell,  Assistant 125  00 

A.  L.  Mann 100  00 

$433  33 

GIRLS'    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Ellis  H.  Holmes,  Principal $208  33 

Miss  M.  L.  Bod  well,  Assistant 100  00 

do    M.  F.  Austin,  "          100  00 

Madam  V.  Brisac,  Teacher  Mod.  Languages.  .      100  00 

$508  33 

LINCOLN    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

Grade  of  Classes. 

Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Principal 1  &  2  $175  00 

T.  W.  J.  Holbrook,  Sub.  Master 2  125  00 

Philip  Prior,  Male  Assistant 3  80  00 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Hoitt,  Head  Assistant 83  33 

Miss  Agnes  M.  Manning.  Special  Gt.  Asst.  .  .4  80  00 

do   H.  A.  Willard,  Assistant 4  67  50 

do   E.  M.  Bullene,          do       4  67  50 
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Miss  T.  J.  Carter,  Assistant,    4  61  50 

do   L.  T.  Fowler,  do       3  61  50 

do   L.  F.  Hitchings,       do        3  &4  61  50 

do   Lizzie  B.  Jewett,     do       4  6150 

do   N.  Sturtevant,         do       61  50 

do   L.  S.  Swain,  do        4  6150 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Reynolds,        do       3  61  50 

Miss  P.  M.  Stowell,  do       4  61  50 

do    S.  G.  Bunker,  Spec'l  Primary  Assistant. 5  12  50 

do   M.  T.  Kimball,  do  do       .  5  61  50 

do   C.  L.  Smith,  do  do        .  5  61  50 


DENMAN     GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

Grade  of  Classes. 

James  Denman,  Principal 1  &2  $115  15 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Warren,  Head  Assistant 83  33 

Miss  L.  E.  Field,  (Special  Grade) 80  00 

Miss  M.  Keith,  Assistant 5  61  50 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Baumgardner,  Assistant 2  15  00 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Clapp,                     do          4  61  50 

Miss  C.  A.  Sherman,                 do          4  61  50 

Miss  C.  M.  Pattee,                   do          4  6150 

Mrs.  H.  Pierson,                       do         3  6150 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wood,                     do         5&6  6150 

Miss  Mary  Williams,               do          4  61  50 

do   N.  M.  Ohadbourne,  Assistant 3  61  50 

do   Ada  C.  Bowen,         do          6  6150 

RINCON    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

Grade  of  Classes. 

Ebenezer  Knowlton,  Principal 1  $115  00 

Miss  H.  M.  Clark 2  61  50 

do   Helen  Thompson,  Head  Assistant 1  83  33 

do    C.  V.  Benjamin,  Spec.  Gr.     do        4  80  00 

do    F.  A.  Lynch,  Assistant 4  61  50 

do   M.  E.  Stowell,       do       4  61  50 

do    Lizzie  B.  Easton,  Primary  Assistant .  ,     6  50  62 

do    M.  A.  E.  Phillips,                     do        . .     5  61  50 


,425  83 


,021  58 
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Miss  A.  M.  Dore,  Primary  Assistant (i       67  50 

do    S.  L.  Hobart do        .  .     5       67  50 


UNION    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 
Grade  of  classes. 

Thus.  S.  Myrick,  Principal 1  $175  00 

J.  D.  Littlefield,  Sub  Master 2     125  00 

Mrs.  P.  0.  Cook,  Head  Assistant -       83  33 

Miss  A.  F.  Aldrich,  Special  Grammar  Assist- 
ant   

Miss  E.  M.  Tibbey,  Assistant { 

Mrs.  Q.  R.  Beals,  do       

Miss  A.  L.  Eschenburg,  do       5 

do    C.  P.  Field,  do       

do    S.  S.  Sherman,       do        

do    C.  A.  Cummings,  do       

do    J.  Druminond,        do        

do    Fllen  Grant,  do        

Mrs.  A.  Griffith,  Principal   Onion  and  Mont- 
gomery Street  primary 8 

Miss  L.  M.  Drummond,  Assistant 

do    Nellie  S.  Baldwin,      do       

do    II.  M.  Estabrook 


WASHINGTON    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 
Grade  of  Classes. 

James  Stratton,  Principal I   Si T.">  oo 

H.  E.  McBride,  Sub  Master 2 

Mrs.  II.  L.    Weaver,  Head  Assistant 

Miss    D.    S.    PreSCOtt,    Special    Grammar  As- 
sistant    3 

Miss  II.  F.  Richardson,  Assistant 2 

do     S.  J.  White,   Assistant 4 

do    Mary  E3.  Cheney,  Primary  A.ssistan1 ...   4 
do    E.  V .  Barker 'I"  I 
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$193  95 


$1,288  33 
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MISSION    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

Grade  of  Classes. 

Ahira  Holmes,  Principal 1  and  2  $175  00 

J.  H.  Sumner,  Assistant 85  00 

Miss  A.  A.   Rowe,   Special  Primary  Assist- 
ant  8  and  9  72  50 

Miss  Jessie  Smith,  Assistant 3  and  4  67  50 

do    Philena  Sawyer,    do       7  and  8  67  50 

do    Julia  Clayton,        do       10  67  50 

do    A.  A.  Hill,              do       6  67  50 

do    Emily  F.  Eaton,     do       5  67  50 

do    Maria  O'Connor 50  62 

SPRING   VALLEY    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

Grade  of  Classes. 

B.  Marks  Principal 1  and  2  $175  00 

Miss  H.  A.    Haneke,  Special  Grammar  As- 
sistant   5  and  6  80  00 

Miss  S.  M.  Scotchler, 67  50 

do    M.  J.  Norton,  Assistant 4  67  50 

do    J.  V.  Barkley,       do       7  and  8  67  50 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Marks,          do       9  and  10  50  62 

Miss  A.  Van  Reynegon,  Assistant 50  00 

THIRD    STREET    SCHOOL. 

Grade  of  Classes. 

Miss  H.  A.  Lyons,  Assistant 10     $67  50 

do    A.  S.  Cameron,     do        10       50  62 

POWELL  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Grade  of  Classes. 

Miss  Caroline  Price,  Principal $100  00 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Forester,   Special  Primary  Assist- 
ant   8       72  50 

Miss  M.  A.  Buffum,  Assistant 5       67  50 

do    M.  E.  Very,           do       6       67  50 

do  S.  E.  Thurton,   do   7   67  50 


$733  33 


$558  12 


,8  12 
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Miss  C.  A.  Coffin,  Assistant, 7       67  50 

do    M.  E.  Tucker,       do       6       67  50 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Phelps,       do       9       67  50 

Miss  E.  G.  Smith,  Head  Assistant  Primary.  50  00 

$627  50 


GREENWICH   STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Grade  of  Classes. 

Miss  Kate  Kennedy,  Principal 4  $100  00 

do    Fannie  M.  Cheney,   Assistant 6       67  50 

do    M.  Wade,  do        ...  7  and  8       67  50 

do    Agnes  Chalmers,  do       9       67  50 

do    Fannie  Mitchell,  do       10       67  50 

do    Fannie  Soule,  Head  Assistant  Primary.  .        50  00 

$420  00 

HYDE  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Grade  of  Classes. 

Miss  Hannah  Cooke,  Principal 7  $85  00 

do    L.  A.  Humpheys,  Assistant 7  and  8  67  50 

do    Kate  Bonnell,  Primary  Assistant 10  50  62 

do    A.  B.  Chalmers,                    do         7  and  9  67  50 

do    A.  Kenney,  Polk  and  Austin  streets  .  .  10  67  50 

do    Deborah  Hyman, 50  62 

SUTTER    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 
Grade  of  Classes. 

Miss  C.  L.  Hunt,  Principal 6  $85  00 

do    J.  M.  A.  Hurley,  Assistant 8  and  9  67  50 

do    X.  A.  Littlefield,         do       7  67  50 

do    H.  S.  Arey,                  do             10  50  62 

s-_>7<>  •;•_» 

MODEL  SCHOOL. 

Grade  of  Classes. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout,  Principal 7  and  8       100  00 

do    M.  L.  Swett,  Assistant 61   50 

$lt',T   50 

FOURTH  STREET  PRIMARY. 

Grade  of  Cla~^'  -. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Morgan,  Principal 6  $100  on 


$388  74 
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Miss  S.  A.  Barr,  Special  Primary  Assistant  7  72  50 

do    J.  C.  Hahnlen,  Assistant 8  67  50 

do    S.  H.  Clark,             do        7  67  50 

do    Sadie  Davis,            do        8  67  50 

do    M.  J.  Ritchie,          do        6  67  50 

do    Ellen  Gushing',         do        7  67  50 

do    Maggie  McKenzie,  do        8  and  9  67  50 

do    Mary  J.  Bragg,  Primary  Assistant.  .  .  .10  50  <r2 

do    Sarah  M.  Gunn,       do             do    9  and  10  67  50 

do    A.  P.  Gibbons,  Head  Assistant  Primary .  50  00 

MONTGOMERY  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Grade  of  Classes. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Duane,  Principal 5  and  6  $100  00 

Miss  P.  A.  Fink,  Assistant 8  67  50 

do    H.  F.  Parker,     do        9  67   50 

do    E.  Overend,       do       7  67  50 

do    A.  M.  Hucks,     do       9  C>7   50 

do    Helen  Satterlee,  Primary  Assistant ...  10  67  50 

do    M.  A.  Kvauth,  Head  Assistant 50  00 

SECOND     STREET    PRIMARY. 

Grade  of  Classes. 

Miss  S.  S.  Knapp,  Principal 5,  6  &  7     $85  00 

do   E.  N.  Campbell,  Assistant 9  67  50 

do   L.  W.  Dei%,             do         9  &  10  67  50 

do   E.  White,                   do         9  &  10  67  50 

STEVENSON    STREET    PRIMARY. 
Grade  of  Classes. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Burt,  Principal 6&7  $100  00 

do   S.  N.  Joseph,  Spec.  Pri.  Assistant.  .         9  72  50 

do   L.  Deetkin,  Head  Assistant 67  50 

Miss  Jennie  Smith,             do       8  67  50 

do   M.  F.  Smith,               do       8  67  50 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Sumner,             do        10  67  50 

do   F.  A.  E.  Nichols,        do       9  50  62 

do   H.  A.  Grant,  Assistant 10  67  50 


$745  62 


$487  50 


$287  50 


$560  62 
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POST   STREET    PRIMARY. 

Grade  of  Classes. 

Miss  Kate  Slavan,  Principal 5&6  $100  00 

do   M.  A.  Salisbury,  Assistant 7       67-^0 

do   L.  A.  Clegg,  do         9       67  60 

do  Ellen  Holmes,  Prob.  Teacher 7  &  8   50  62 

do  C.  J.  Neal,       do    10   50  62 

do   Bessie  Malloy,  Asst.  do  67  50 

$403  84 

EIGHTH    STREET    PRIMARY. 

Grade  of  Classes. 

Miss  A.  E.  Slavan,  Principal 6  $75  00 

do   A.  M.  Jourdan,  Prob.  Teacher 9  &  10  50  62 

do   Evlyn  Mosse,                 do     10  50  62 

do   M.  A.  Humphreys,  Assistant 7  &  8  67  50 

do   A.  E.  Fressell 67  50 

__       $311  24 

HAYES'    VALLEY    PRIMARY. 

Grade  of  Classes. 

Miss  L.  J.  Mastick,  Principal 5  &  6  $85  00 

do   Jennie  Gunn,  Assistant 7  &  8  67  50 

do   F.  A.  Stowell,        do       9  &  10  67  50 

Miss  Annie  Jewett  (Steiner  st.) ...  5,  6,  7,  8, 9  & 

10 67  50 

$287  50 

BROADWAY    STREET    PRIMARY. 
Grade  of  Classes. 

Miss  C.  Comstock,  Principal 10     $50  00 

Miss  H.  M.  Gates,  Assistant 10       67  50 

$137  50 

SAN    BRUNO    SCHOOL. 
Grade  of  Classes. 

Miss  Jennie  Sheldon,  Principal. .  .  .3,  6,  8  &  9     $70  00 

$70  00 

FAIRMOUNT    SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Treat,  Principal.  . .  .  (mixed  grade)     $70  00 

$70  00 
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WEST    END    SCHOOL. 
Mrs.  Louisa  Carter,  Principal  .  .  (mixed  grade)     $10  00 

POTRERO    SCHOOL. 

Grade  of  Classes. 

Francis  J.  Leonard,  Principal.    ..  .4,  6,  9  &  10     $70  00 


CHINESE   SCHOOL. 
B.  Lanctot,  Principal (mixed  grades)     $80  00 


PINE  STREET   PRIMARY. 
Grade  of  Classee. 

Miss  L.  A.  Prichard,  Principal ...  5,  6, 7,  8,  9, 10     $10  00 


COLORED    SCHOOL. 

Grade  of  Classes. 

S.  D.  Simmonds,  Principal 4,  5,  6     $81  50 

Mrs.  G.  Washburn,  Assistant 7,  8,  9  &  10       75  00 

J.  B.  Sanderson — 5th  street. .  .  .  (mixed  grade)       75  00 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

W.  Elliot,  Teacher  Music $150  00 

F.  K.  Mitchell,  Teacher  Music 150  00 

F.  Seregni,  Teacher  of  Penmanship  and  Draw- 
ing     150  00 

H.  Burgess,  Teacher  of  Penmanship  and  Draw- 
ing     150  00 

A.  B.  Andrews,  Teacher  of  Penmanship 125  00 

EVENING  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

R.  K.  Marriner,  Principal Mixed  Grade     $75  00 

A.  E.  Mc Glynn,  Assistant do  62  50 

J.  D.  Littlefield,         do       do  62  50 

E.  D.  Humphrey,       do       do  62  50 

Ralph  Keeler,  do       do  62  50 

F.  W.  J.  Holbrook,  Principal do  75  00 

F.  J.  Leonard,  Assistant do  62  50 


$70  00 

$0  00  00 

$80  00 

$70  00 


$237  50 


$725  00 


JANITORS. 

H.  M.  Woodroffe— Union  School $80  00 

Thomas  Devine — Spring  Valley 30  00 

O.  Murry — Greenwich  street 30  00 

J.  Duffey— Office,  $30;  Colored,  $10;  Pacific,  $10  55  00 

M.  Beeching — Washington 50  00 

B.  P.  Fisher— High,  $25  each  ;    Post,  $25  ;   Chi- 
nese, $5 80  00 

Jas.  Healy— Powell,  $30  ;    Sutter,  $25  ;    Hyde, 

$25  ;  Polk  and  Austin,  $7 81  00 

J.  Goldsmith — Montgomery  street 30  00 

Wm.  Vaughn — Rincon 50  00 

Wm.  Burris— Fourth,  $60  ;  Third,  $15 15  00 

Wm.  Darrow — Denman 100  00 

G.  W.  Young— Mission    35  00 

J.  D.  Butler— Model,  $30  ;   Stevenson,  $30 60  00 

Jno.  Conroy — Lincoln 125  00 

P.  J.  O'Brien— Eighth  street,  $20;  water,  $5.  . .  25  00 

Wm.    Soule— Hayes'  Valley,  $25;  Steiner,  $10.  35  00 

N.  Doming — Second  and  Tehama 40  00 

S.  B.  Cooper— Fairmount 10  00 

Mrs.  Louisa  Carter— West  End 8  00 

Wm.  C  Maurer— Potrero 10  00 


$712  50 
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R.  Desty,  Assistant, Mixed  Grade 

L.  D.  Allen,  do       do 

Miss  Emily  A.  Pitts,  Assistant,. .  .         do 
Mrs.  Georgia  Washburn,  do       .  .         do 

FOREIGN  PRIMARY (TEHAMA  ST 

Miss  M.  Baillie, Mixed  Grade 

do    L.  Dejarlias, do 

do    Julia  Chattelain,  French.  .  .  do 

Mrs.  U.  Rendsburg,  German ....  do 

Miss  H.  Graff, do 

D.  Lunt,  Secretary $150  00 

Wm.  Palmer,  Carpenter 100  00 

Jacob  Widber,      do       100  00 

George  Beanston,  Messenger 100  00 


62 

50 

62 

50 

62 

50 

62 

50 

REE 

T.) 

$67 

50 

50 

62 

67 

50 

67 

50 

50 

62 

$303  74 


$450  00 


,015  00 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OX  SALARIES. 


Sah  Francisco,  June  13th.  IS 65. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education: 

Gentlemen — Your  Committee  on  Salaries  and  Judiciary,  would 

respectfully  recommend  the  following  rates  of  salaries  to  he  adopted 
for  the  ensuing  year,  viz  : 

Per  Month.  Per  Tear. 

Principal  of  High  School $207  33  $2,500  00 

Teacher  of  Mathematics 175  00  2,100  00 

Teacher  of  Classics 175  00  2,100  00 

Teacher  of  Modern  Languages 100  00  1,200  00 

Principal  of  Grammar  School 175  00  2,100  00 

Sub  Master 125  00  1.500  00 

Head  Assistant 83  33  1.000  00 

Special  Assistant  (Grammar) SO  00  960  00 

Assistants 67  50  81  000 

Principal  of  Primary  School,  with  six  or  more 

classes,  and  charge  of  building 100  00  1,200  00 

Principal  of  Primary  School,  containing   not 

less  than  four  nor  more  than  five   classes, 

with  charge  of  building 85  00  1,020  00 

Principal  of  the  Eight  Street  School 75  00  900  00 

Special  Assistant  (Primary; 72  50  BW  00 

Assistant  -  Primary 67  50  -10  00 

Principal  of  Outside  Schools 70  00  840  00 

And  all  other  salaries  to  remain  as  at  present  time. 

W.  Ayeb,  ) 

Giles  H.  Gray,   ,-  Committee. 

J.  H.  AVidber.     S 


EEPORT  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 


Sax  Francisco,  January,  23d,  1866. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  : 

Gentlemen — Your  Committee  on  Finance  and  Auditing-,  have,  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  your  honorable  body,  examined 
the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  department,  and  beg  leave  to 
present  the  following  Report  : 

We  find,  by  data  furnished  from  the  books  of  the 
School  Department,  that  the  receipts  into  the  School 
Fund,  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  commencing 
the  1st  of  July,  up  to  December  31st,  1865,  (includ- 
ing balance  of  $828.52.  in  hands  of  the  Treasurer, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year)  amounted  to $24o,022  10 

Amount  of  demands  en  the  School  Fund,  (including 

transfers  to  Sinking  and  Interest  Funds  of  School 
Bonds,  returned  Taxes,  etc.)  paid  for  half  year, 
ending  December  31st,  1865,  as  shown  by  the  books 
of  the  Treasurer,  is 196.068  45 

Outstanding  audited  demands 19,278  40 


Making  a  total  amount  of  demands  audited  against 

School  Funds,  from  June  30th,  to  Dec.  31st,  1865. .    8216.24      E 

The  receipts  into  the  School  Fund,  from  January  15th,  1866,  (date 

of  present    estimate)   to  June   13th,  1866,   including  balance 
on  hand,  December  31st.  1865,  will  be  nearly  as  follows  : 

Balance  on  hand,  December  31st,  1865. .  26,115  25 
Apportionment  of  State  School  Fund. 

for  January  1st.  L866 28,601  59 

Balance  of  Taxes 20.000  00 
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School  Property  
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.:  in  the  School  s  and  find  that  the 

current  income  has  equaled  current  engragen 
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APPENDIX. 

CAPACITY  Of  LARGE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IX  EASTERN  AND 
WESTERN  CITIES  —  NUMBER  OP  TEACHERS,  AND 
NUMBER   OF    PUPILS   IN   SAME. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    OF   CHICAGO. 

Betides  a  large  number  of  Primary  Scho*A»t  Chicago  has  14  of  ike 
highest  Class  or  Grade  having  from.  B  to  11  teackersi  and  fro, 

to  1 .400  pupl.ii  in  each. 

CINCINNATI  PUBLIC  BCHOOl 

/;•    d  i2  fmaU  9chool»t  an  (he  following: 


>"o.  of  Tea^bera  in 

I  Popili!  in 

No.     1 . . . 

No.   a 

No.     3 . .  . 
4..  . 

25 
19 
16 

-. 
16 
.- 
22 
19 
19 
_' 
24 
22 
21 
20 

18 

1.1- 

- 

1. 

No.     6 

No.     7 

1.512 
1,11 

No.     8 

No.     9 

No.  10 

No.  11 

No.   12 

13 

M   1 

l.o" 

i.:_ 

l.i' 
i 

No.    14 

i._ 
M  - 

BOSTON    PUBLIC    GRAMMAS    -CROC 
Boston    has  23  Grammar   .Schools,  with  from  an^ 

a  corresponding  mumher  of  pupils,  including  the  following: 


Bigelow  School. 

Brinnmer  do 

_  it  do 

Eliot  do 

Franklin  do 

Hancock  do 
Law: 
Quincy 


-i  _  Idi  -■.'- 

«ach  School. 

14 

- 

16 

■- 

17 

-  . 

' 

16 

17 

17 
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PUBLIC    SCHOOL    REPORT. 
BROOKLYN",    NEW    YORK, 


Brooklyn  has  32  large  schools,  with  from  6-10-15  to  20  teachers,  and 
a  corresponding  number  of  pupils,  including  the  following : 


Schools. 

No.  of  Teachers  in 
each  School. 

Registered  Attendance 
in  each  SchooL 

No     6 

22 
17 
15 
32 
24 
25 
26 
26 
21 
20 
22 
25 
20 

1,165 

No  11       

1,050 

No  12                      

1,067 

No.  13 

2,036 

No  14              

1,125 

No  15                

1,595 

No.  16 

1,595 

No.  17 

1,402 

No.  18 

1,239 

No.  19 

1,402 

No.  22 

1,203 

No.  25 

1,542 

No.  27  .  . . 

1,121 

NEW  YORK    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 


New  York  has  57  large   schools,  ivith  from  12  to  53   teachers,  and  a 
corresponding  number  of  pupils,  including  the  following  : 


Schools. 

No.  of  Teachers  in 
each  SchooL 

Average  No.  of  Pupils 
in  each  School. 

No.  11 

53 
43 
48 
43 
53 
49 
43 
43 
41 
41 
52 
52 
41 

1  990 

No.  13 

1  432 

No.  14 

2,037 
1,435 
2  000 

No.  15 

No.  17 

No.  19 

1  567 

No.  32 

1  531 

No.  33 

1  638 

No.  36 

1  254 

No.  42 

1,547 
1  805 

No.  45 

No.  48 

1  860 

No.  49 

1  319 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  FEBRUARY  5th,  '66. 


Since  the  foregoing-  was  put  in  type,  the  School  Reports  for  Jan- 
uary have  been  received,  and  furnish  the  following-  statistics  : 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  buildings  belonging  to  the  City.  6,971 
Whole  number  of  pupils  in  rooms  rented  by  the  Department.    3,036 

Total  number  enrolled  in  all  the  Public  Schools..  .  .  10,007 

Sixty-three  Primary  Classes,  having  an  excess  of  pupils  (over 
sixty.) 

Thirty-one  Grammar  Classes  having  an  excess  of  pupils  (over 

fiM)  * 

Those  Primary  Classes  having  an  excess  of  pupils,  contain  from 
sixty  to  ninety  pupils  each  ;  Grammar  Classes,  from  fifty  to  eighty- 
three,  i.  e.  an  excess  of  from  one  to  two  to  thirty-three  pupils — a  total 
excess  in  all  of  691  pupils. 

Since  the  first  of  July  last,  there  have  been  formed — 

Twenty  Primary  Classes,  having  an  aggregate  of .  .  .  .  1,114  pupils, 

Thirteen  Grammar  Classes 714  pupils. 

Total  number  of  classes  formed  since  July  1st,  1865 33 

Total   number   of    pupils    thus    accommodated    since    July 

1st,  1865 1,828 

And  yet  applications  for  admission  to  Public  Schools  are  nearly  as 
numerous  and  pressing  as  they  have  ever  been  at  any  time  previous 
to  July  last.  A  correcl  idea  is  readily  gained  from  these  facts  and 
figures,  as  to  the  necessity  of  at  once,  (and  very  greatly)  increasing 
our  Public  School  facilities — more  especially  is  this  apparent  when, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  we  remember  the  11,000  children  in  the 
city  under  six  years  of  age,  and  that  3,995  of  these  become  pupils 
in  less  than  eighteen  months  hence. 

J.  C.  P. 
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FORMER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

IE3:x:lxiTo 


Names  of 

Members  from 

1851  to  18C6. 


C.  J.  Brenharn 

C.  L.  Ross 

Jos.  F.  Atwell 

John  Wilson. . 

H'nry  E.Lincoln 

S.  R.  Harris . . . 

N.  Holland    . . . 

W.  H.  Bovee. . . 

K.  K.  Waller. . . 

C.  O.  West 

W.  H.  Talmage 

H.  I.  Wells  .... 

J.  K.  Rose 

C.  K.  Garrison. 

S.  P.  Webb.  . . . 

J.  B.  Moore  . . . 

F.  Billings 

J.  P.  June 

W.  A.  Piper  . . . 

J.  P.  Buckley.. 

J.  S.  Benson. .. 

B.  S.  Tibbetts  . 

F.  C.  Ewer 

Elisha  Cook... 

Jas.  Van  Ness  . 

T.  J.  Nevins, 
Supt.  and  Sec'y 


Disricts. 


1852-1853. 

W.H.  O 'Grady, 

Supt. 
1853-1854. 


3dDist. 


6th  Dist . 


7th  Dist . 


10th  Dist . 


R.W.Fishbourne  R.  O'Neil 


J.  C.  Mitchell. . 


Wm.  Sherman. .  Wm.  Sherman. . 


A.  S.  Edwards... 


Wm.  Hooper  . 


W.  W.  Estabrook 


J.  Hunt.. 


Wm.  Pearson. 


E.  B.  Goddard.. 


P.  M.  Randall... 


Geo.  M.  Blake... 


Geo.  Leger. 


L.  P.  Sage 

J.  C.  Pelton. 

Supt.  and  Sec'y 
W.  H.  O'Grady, 

Supt.  and  Sec'y 
E.  A.  Theller, 

Supt. 
B.  Macy,  Sec'y. 


S.  B.  Sloddard. . 


A.  Taudler 


C.  L.  Taylor.... 


Wm.  Pearson. . . 


E.  B.  Goddard.. 


J.  O.  Eldridge.. 


C.  C.  Knowles . 


•J.  S.  Dungan 

J.  C.  Pelton, 
Supt.  and  Sec'y 

H.  P.  Janes, 

Secretary. 


1858-'59. 


R.  O'Neil. 


J.  H.  Widber 


R.  O'Neil. 


J.  H.  Widber . . 


I.  B.  Purely. .  .jWm.  M.  Hixon 


Wm.  Bartling.  Wm.  Bartling. . 


J.  H.  Brewer.. 


H.  B.  Janes.. 


Wm.  Pearson. 


Geo.  Cofran.. 


J.  O.  Eldridge. 


C.  C.  Knowles, 


E.  Judson  . . . 


J.  S.  Dungan.. 

H.  P.  Janes, 

Supt. 

Saml.Barkley, 
Secretary. 


J.  H.  Brewer... 


H.  B.  Janes: 


Wm.  Pearson. 


Geo.  Cofran. 


J.  O.  Eldridge. 


C.  C.  Knowles  . 


J.  S.  Dungan 

H.  P.  JaneB, 

Supt. 

Jas.  Denman. 

Supt. 

Jas.  Pearson, 

Secretary. 
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18G0-'61.  18Cl-'62.  18G2-'G3.  28G3-'6L 


1865-*66. 


E.  Donuehy 


E.  Donnelly...  jL.  B.  Mastick..  L.  B.  Mastick..  L.  B.  Mastick...  L.  B.  Mastick.. 


J.  H.  Widber  .  J.  II.  Widber. .  J.  H.  Widber. . .  John  F.  Pope.  J  John  F.  Pope. . .  H.  T.  Graves.. . 


HDEUerhorst 
Wm.  Bartling. 
G.  W.  Beers  . . 
H.  B.  Janes  . . 
Wm.  Pearson. 
Francis  Blake 
W.  L.  Palmer. 
C.  C.  Knowles. 
M.  Lynch 

.).  s.  Dnngan.. 

Jas.  Denman, 
Bupt, 


HDEUerhorst! J.  W.  Dodgo. . .  J.  W.  Dodge. . 


Wm.  Bartling.  Wm.  Bartling. .  G.  B. Hitchcock 


AX. Hathaway  Xaf'tle  Story..  Lafayette  Story 


Jas.  Bowman.  Jas.  Bowman. 


Erwin  Davis . . 


Wm.  Pearson.  W.  G.  Badger. .  Wm.  G.  Badger 


Geo.  Cofran  .  . 


W.  L.  Palmer, 


C.  0.  Knowles. 


Geo.  Cofran. ...  E.  D.  Sawyer. . 


W.  L.  Palmer. . 


C.  C.  Knowles. 


M.  Lynch M.  Lynch  . 


Jos.  M.  Wood. 


Jas.  IVnniun. 
Bupt. 


•ia-.  Pearson     ras.  Pi 

Beoretary.         s.  cretary. 


Job,  m  Wood. 

Geo    i.iit. 

Bnpt 

DHWbittemore 
Bearetan . 


Washn'ton  Aver  Wash*ton  Ayer. 
it.  B.  Hitchcock.  Jos.  W.  Winans 
W.  A.  Grover. . .  W.  A.  Grover... 
Giles  H  Gray. . .  A.  0.  Nichols  . . 
Wm.  <;.  Badger.  Wm.  G.  Badger 
J.  L.  N.  Bbapard  Gea  0.  Hickox. 


I.  N.  BJsdon.  .  .  8.  B.  Thompson.  S.  B.  Thompson 


r.  11.  Widber. 


M.  Lynch  


Daniel  Emit . . 


Geo.  T.iit. 

Mlpt. 

DHWbittemore 
Beoretarj 


I.   II.  Widber.. 


M.  Lviicli 


3.  »'.  Engine. 
M.  Lynch..  .  . 


Aimer  Doble lias    M.  Plum 


Gc>>.  Tait.  |lno.  CI'.  It. .ii. 
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In  sixteenth  line  from  top  of  pag*e  five,  read  "  5  teachers." 
In  ninteenth  line  on  same  page,  read  "3  classes." 
Table  on  eighth  page  (Exhibit  D),  as  total  monthly  salaries  in 
Latin  School,  read  "$433.33;"  tuition  per  pupil,  read  "$6.17." 

In  same  table,  as  total  monthly  salaries  in  Boys'  High  School, 
read  "$700.73;   tuition  per  pupil,  read  "$8.54." 
In  last  line  of  thirteenth  page,  read  "$19,093.22." 
In  thirteenth  line  of  fifteenth  page,  read  "$52,113.44  for  build- 
ings," etc. 
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REPORT 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

Of  tlje  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco — 

Gentlemen  :  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  your  Hon.  Body,  I 
have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  report  of  the  more  important 
transactions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Schools,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30th,  1866,  accompanied  with  miscellaneous  statistics 
exhibiting  the  development  and  general  progress  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  this  city  during  the  past  and  several  preceding  years. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION— 1SG5-G. 

JOS.  W.  WINANS,  604  Merchant  Street President: 

i 

DIRECTORS. 

L.  B.  Mastick,  Pier  10,  Stewart  Street 1st  District 

EL  T.  Graves,  412  Clay  Street 2d  District. 

Washington  Ater,  408  Kearny  Street 3d  District. 

Jos.  W.  Winans,  604  Merchant  Street 4th  District. 
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W.  A.  Grover,  27  Post  Street 5th  District, 

A.  C.  Nichols,  Battery  Street 6th  District. 

W.  G.  Badger,  411,  413,  and  415  Battery  Street 7th  District. 

Geo.  C.  Hickox,  northeast  cor.  Mont,  and  Sac.  streets .    8th  District. 

S.  B.  Thompson,  373  Brannan  Street 9th  District. 

S.  C.  Bugbee,  73  and  74  Montgomery  Block 10th  District. 

M.  Lynch,  No.  2,  third  floor,  City  Hall 11th  District. 

Chas.  M.  Plum,  22  Montgomery  Street 12th  District. 

J.  C.  Pelton,  22  City  Hall.  .  .  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
D.  Lunt,  22  City  Hall Secretary. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1865,  the  Board  of  Education  convened  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Department,  City  Hall,  and  elected  Joseph  W.  Winans 
President;  also,  confirmed  the  Superintendent's  appointment  of  Daniel 
Lunt  as  Secretary.  At  the  next  meeting  of  .the  Board,  in  July,  the 
Standing  Committees  were  proposed  by  the  President,  and  confirmed 
as  follows : 

Examination  and  Election  of  Teachers — Messrs.  Lynch,  Ayer, 
and  Hickox. 

Rules  and  Regulations — Messrs.  Badger,  Thompson,  and  Grover. 

Classification  and  Course  of  Instruction — Messrs.  Ayer,  Bugbee, 
and  Graves. 

Text  Books  and  Music — Messrs.  Thompson,  Nichols,  and  Badger. 
High  Schools — Messrs.  Grover,  Badger,  and  Hickox. 
Evening  Schools — Messrs.  Thompson,  Nichols,  and  Mastick. 
School  Houses  and  Sites — Messrs.  Mastick,  Bugbee,  and  Plum  . 
Furniture  and  Supplies — Messrs.  Bugbee,  Plum,  and  Graves. 
Salaries  and  Judiciary— Messrs.  Hickox,  Mastick,  and  Lynch. 
Finance  and  Auditing — Messrs.  Nichols,  Ayer,  and  Plum. 
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Grammar  Department — Messrs.  Graves,  Ater,  Grover,  Thomp- 
son, Lynch,  and  Bugbee. 

Primary  Department — Messrs.  Plum,  Mastick,  Badger,  Hickox, 
Nichols,  and  Grover. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  July  10th,  1866,  Jos. 
W.  Winans  was  reelected  President,  and  the  above  Standing  Commit- 
tees continued  without  change. 


EEPOET   OF  FINANCE   AND  AUDITING    COMMITTEE. 

The  following  elaborate  and  carefully  prepared  report  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  exhibits  the  present  and  pros- 
pective financial  condition  of  the  Public  School  Department  of  this 
city.     This  report  was  adopted  in  Board  of  Education,  August  — ,  1866. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education — 

Gentlemen  :  Your  Finance  and  Auditing  Committee  herewith  submit  the 
annual  report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Public  School  Department,  embrac- 
ing a  summary  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  past  year,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  revenue  and  expenditures  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  receipts  of  the  past  fiscal  year,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  this  office,  arc  as 
follows  : 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1865,  after  payment  of  outstanding  audited 

demands $        828  52 

Received  for  Taxes 240,582  04 

Received  for  rent  of  School  Property 1,225  50 

Received  from  State  School  Fund 43,043  55 

Received  for  fines  in  Police  Court 25  00 

Received  for  Poll  Taxes 2,214  75 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Fairmount  School  Lot 400  00 

Received  from  Insurance  on  Spring  Valley  Building 333  35 

Received  from  Evening  Schools 200  00 

Transferred  from  Sinking  Fund  of  Bonds  of  1854 2,806  36 

Demands  of  Francis  Holmes  canceled 59  06 

Received  of  the  Industrial  School  Department 77  40 

Transfer  from  Street  Department  Fund 50,000  00 

Received  for  Sale  of  Tehama  Building 425  00 

Received  for  Sale  of  $75,000  Bonds  of  1866 61 ,000  00 

Total $403,270  53 
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Demands  presented  subsequent  to  June  30th,  1866,  for  expenses  of  the  past 
fiscal  year,  about  $16,000 ;  making  a  total  for  disbursements  and  transfers  of 
$427,688  84— ($53,840  52  of  which  was  for  liabilities  in  addition  to  Transfers  for 
Interest  and  Sinking  Funds,  incurred  previous  to  first  July,  1865). 

The  total  receipts  for  the  past  year,  including  a  balance  of  $828  52  in  the  School 
Fund  at  the  beginning  of  th  year,  and  $50,000  transferred  from  the  Street  De- 
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partineut  Fund,  aud  $6 1,050  realized  from  the  sale  of  School  Bonds,  amount  to 
$403,270  53. 

Total  disbursements,  including  return  of  $50,000  to  the  Street  Department 
Fund,  and  transfers  to  Sinking  and  Interest  Funds,  amount  to  $427,668  84,  being  in 
excess  of  receipts  by  $24,398  31.     . 


ESTIMATED   SCHOOL  REVENUE  1866-67,  AS   PER   STATEMENT  OF  THE  CITY 
AND 'COUNTY  AUDITOR. 

From  taxes  on  an  assessment  roll  of  $72,000,000  at  35  cents  on  each 

$100,  gives $252,000  00 

From  other  years  (delinquent) 8,000  00 

From  Poll  Taxes 2,500  00 

From  Rent  of  School  Property 1 ,500  00 

From  Dog  Tax 800  00 

From  Evening  Schools 200  00 

From  State  School  Fund,  as  per  statement  of  State  Superintendent. .  57,000  00 

Total  Amount  Revenue  for  Current  Expenses $322,000  00 


BUILDING    FUND. 

In  addition  to  the  above  revenue,  the  Department  will  have  a  Building  Fund, 
derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  School  Bonds  authorized  by  the  last 
Legislature : 

Amount  of  Bonds  authorized $275,000 

This  amount  at  80  cents  will  give $220,000  00 

From  this  amount  of  proceeds  there  will  be  required  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  of  the  past  year,  and  for  buildings  al- 
ready erected,  about 85,448  31 

Leaving  for  a  Building  Fund,  about $134,551   69 


ESTIMATED  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES  FOR  1866-7. 

• 

For  Salaries  of  Teachers $208,000  00 

For  Salaries  of  Janitors 14,000  00 

For  Marshals,  same  as  past  year 730  00 

FY>r  Insurance,  estimated  at 3,500  00 

For  Clerks,  fixed    1 ,800  00 

For  Carpenters,  fixed 2,400  00 

For  Lights,  estimated  at 1  ^00  00 

For  Water,  estimated  at 400  00 

For  Furniture,  estimated  at 20,Q00  00 

For  Books  and  Supplies,  estimated  at 9,970  00 

For  Rents,  estimated  at 10,000  00 

For  Fuel,  estimated  at 8,500  00 

Carried  forward $275,500  00 
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Brought  forward $275,500  00 

For  Kepairs,  estimated  at 5,000  00 

For  Incidentals,  limited  to 2,500  00 

For  Grading  of  Streets,  estimated  at 4,000  00 

For  Transfers  to  Sinking  and  Interest  Funds,  fixed 35,000'  00 

Estimated  current  expenses  of  present  year $322,000  00 

To  estimated  receipts  for  current  expenses 322,000  00 


The  Committee  recommend  that  the  Board  keep  the  current  expenses  within  the 
sums  named  above. 

A.  C.  Nichols, 
Washington  Ater, 
Chas.  M.  Plum, 

Finance  and  Auditing  Committee. 
Attgust  20th,  1866. 

Some  of  the  estimates  in  the  above  report — that  in  regard  to  furni- 
ture, at  least — may,  I  think,  be  in  excess  of  what  at  the  end  of  the  year 
will  be  found  to  have  been  the  actual  necessary  expenditures  of  the  De- 
partment ;  other  estimates  may  be  slightly  less  than  they  should  have 
been,  but  the  general  conclusion  is  undoubtedly  correct,  viz :  That  the 
expenses  of  our  School  Department  may,  with  strict  economy,  be 
brought  within  its  current  resources. 


RECAPITULATION  OP  SUNDRY  DISBURSEMENTS. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES  (1865-1886). 

The  monthly  salaries  of  Teachers  for  the  current  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30th,  1866,  have  been  as  follows : 


Months. 

Total  Salaries. 

Increase. 

Months. 

Total  Salaries. 

Increase. 

July. ...... 

August .... 

September. . 
October..  .  . 

November.. 
December.  . 

$13,091  53 
14,021  62 
14,749  07 
15,306  65 
15,254  05 
15,469  16 

.145 
.075 
.051 
.039 
.003 
.014 

January..  . 
February. . 
March .... 

May 

$15,844  08 
16,073  03 
16,160  37 
16,480  93 
16,467  17 
16,617  42 

.024 
.008 
.005 
.013 

.0008 
.009 

Total  for  the  year $185,535 
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Average  Salaries  for  12  months $15,461  25 

Average  Salaries  for  last  6  months 16,273  82 

The  monthly  increase  of  salaries  for  the  year  has  been  an  average  of 
three  per  cent.  (.03)  per  month  upon  the  amount  of  the  preceding 
month ;  but  the  monthly  increase  during  the  last  six  months  has  been 
only  .009  per  cent,  (less  than  one  per  cent.)  per  month,  or  less  than 
one-third  the  average  increase  during  the  whole  twelve  months  of  the 
year. 

The  total  increase  for  the  year,  in  the  annual  total  of  salaries,  it  will 
be  seen,  has  been  $50,835  20,  or  over  37  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen 
that  most  of  the  increase  in  salaries,  during  the  year  just  closed, 
was  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  The  rates  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  Teachers  employed  being  much  less  during  last  half  of 
the  year.  I  believe  the  necessary  increase  during  the  coming  year 
will  be  much  less  than  during  the  past  year. 

The  salaries  of  Teachers  for  the  last  month  of  last  fiscal  year, 
1864-65,  (June)  amounted  to  $11,278  73,  while  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  present  year  the  amount  was  $16,617  42,  an  increase  of 
$5,338  69,  or  over  47  per  cent.  Teachers'  salaries  for  the  first  month 
(July)  of  the  past  fiscal  year  (1865-66)  were  $13,091  53;  for  July, 
the  corresponding  month  of  present  fiscal  year,  (1866-67)  $17,234  15, 
or  an  increase  of  $4,142  73. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SALARIES  AND  JUDICIARY. 

The  following  report  will  exhibit  the  present  rates  of  salaries  as 
fixed  by  our  Board  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  viz  :  from 
July  1st  to  December  1st,  1866  : 

To  the  Honorable  President  and  Members 

Of  the  Board  of  Education — 

Gentlemen'  :  Yonr  Committee  on  Salaries  and  Judiciary  have,  in  compliance 
with  the  Manual,  had  under  consideration  the  Schedule  of  Salaries  to  be  paid  to 
Teachers  the  ensuing  year,  and  respectfully  recommend  adoption  of  the  following 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES. 


Principal  of  Boys'  High  School j  $20S  33 

Teacher  of  Mathematics ''  175  00 

Teacher  of  Modern  Languages 150  00 

Teacher  of  Belles  Lettres j  100  00 

Principal  of  Girls'  High  School ,  208  33 

Assistants  of  Girls'  High  School ;  100  00 

Teacher  of  French  School 100  00 

Principal  Latin  School 208  33 

Assistants  Latin  School. 150  00 

Principals  of  Grammar  Schools I  175  00 

Sub-Masters '  125  00 

Male  Assistant  Mission  School I  100  00 

Head  Assistants  Grammar  Schools I  83  33 

Special  Assistants  Grammar  Schools 80  00 

Assistants  2d  Class  Grammar  Schools I  75  00 

Assistants  2d  Class  Grammar  Schools 67  50 

Principal  Primary  Schools,  12  Classes |  115.  00 

Principal  Primary  Schools,  6  Classes !  100  00 

Principal  Primary  Schools,  4  Classes ;  85  00 

Principal  Outside  Schools,  2  Classes  or  more 75  00 

Principal  Outside  Schools,  1  Class j  70  00 

Principal  Colored  School I  100  00 

Principal  Chinese  School j  80  00 

Assistants  Primary  School,  each 07  50 

Teacher  of  Music'. I  150  00 

Teachers  of  Penmanship  and  Drawing j  150  00 


2,500  00 

2,100  00 

1,800  00 

1,200  00 

2,500  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

2,500  00 

1,800  00 

2,100  00 

1,500  00 

1,200  00 

1,000  00 

960  00 

900  00 

810  00 

1,380  00 

1,200  00 

1,020  00 

900  00 

840  00 

1,200  00 

960  00 

810  00 

1,800  00 

1,800  00 


They  further  recommend  that  all  persons  hereafter  elected  shall  be  regarded  as 
probationary  for  the  period  of  six  months,  and  the  salary  fixed  at  time  of  election 
be  at  the  following  rates  : 

To  Assistant  Teachers  of  experience  of  one  year  ami  upwards  in  this  State,  $55 
per  month  for  first  six  months.  To  Assistant  Teachers  of  experience  of  one  year 
and  upwards  in  this  State,  $60  per  month  for  second  six  months;  and  thereafter 
full  salary  of  Assistant  Teacher.  To  Assistant  Teachers  of  less  than  one  year's 
experience,  $50  per  month  for  first  six  months,  and  $55  per  month  for  second  six 
months,  with  increase  to  full  Assistant's  salary  thereafter.  These  rates  to  remain 
unchanged,  irrespective  of  any  transfers  during  the  probationary  year,  except  by 
special  action  of  the  Board  at  the  time  the  transfers  take  place. 
Eespectfully  submitted, 

Geo.  C.  Hickox, 
M.  Lynch, 
Committee  on  Salaries  and  Judiciary. 
San  Francisco,  July  24th,  1866. 
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RANK  AND  SALARY  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  THE  CURRENT  FISCAL  YEAR 

1866-67*. 


Principals  of  High  Schools , 

Teacher  of  Mathematics 

Teacher  of  Belles  Lettres 

Male  Assistant  in  Latin  School 

Female  Assistants  in  Girls'  High  School 
Teacher  Modern  Languages , 

<(  It  M 

'Grammar  Masters 

Sub-Masters 

Head  Assistants 

Special  Assistants.  Grammar 

"  "  Primary , 

First  Assistants  Grammar 

Primary  Principals,  1st  Grade 

2d"      

"  12  Classes 

Male  Assistants 

Principals  Outside  Schools,  2  Classes.. . 

1  Class 

Model  School 

Head  Assistants  Primary 

Probationary  Teachers,  1st  Grade 

2d       "     

Principal  Colored  School 

Assistants     "  "      

Chinese  School : 

Teachers  of  Music 

"  Penmanship  and  Drawing. . 

tt  it 

It  tt 

Assistants  (Female) 

Teachers  in  Evening  Schools 

Totals 


3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
7 
4 
5 
4 
5 
2 
8 
2 
1 
2 
2 
5 
1 
2 
6 
20 
1 


1 

1 

116 

6 


Salary  per  Month. 


219 


$208  33 

175  00 

100  00 

150  00 

100  00 

150  00 

100  00 

175  00 

125  00 

83  33 

80  00 

72  50 

75  00 

100  00 

85  00 

115  00 

100  00 

75  00 

70  00 

100  00 

50  00 

55  00 

50  00 

100  00 

75  00 

80  00 

150  00 

150  00 

125  00 

35  00 

67  50 

62  50 


3,239  16 


$  625  00 
175  00 
100  00 
300  00 
200  00 
150  00 
100  00 

1,225  00 
500  00 
416  65 
320  00 
362  50 
150  00 
800  00 
170  00 
115  00 
200  00 
150  00 
350  00 
100  00 
ltfO  00 
330  00 

1,000  00 
100  00 
150  00 
80  00 
300  00 
300  00 
125  00 
35  00 

7,830  00 
375  00 


17,234  15 


*  The  present  rates,  which  will  probably  be  maintained,  witfc  but  slight  modifications,  during 
the  year. 


NOTES    REGARDING   DISBURSEMENTS  OP    PAST    AND    EN- 
SUING   YEARS. 


Teachers'  salaries,  it  will  be  seen,  form  the  important  item  of  our 
disbursements.  This  is  to  be  expected.  Teachers  must  be  well  paid, 
and  the  present  liberal  rates  of  salaries  should  be  maintained,  except, 
perhaps,  as  to  inexperienced  teachers  during  their  probationary  term. 
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The  remuneration  paid  to  our  middle  and  lower  grades  of  teachers,  as 
compared  with  the  ordinary  rates  paid  in  Eastern  or  Western  cities,  is 
indeed  liberal ;  the  salaries  paid  to  probationary  teachers  extremely  so. 
Local  circumstances  compel  us  to  pay  rates  which  elsewhere  might  be 
regarded  as  exorbitant ;  but  while  every  class  of  salaries  or  wages, 
every  kind  of  professional  or  other  personal  service,  remain  correspond- 
ingly high,  and  while  local  circumstances  affecting  such  also  remain  as 
at  present  in  this  city,  it  will  be  impossible,  as  well  as  unjust,  to  dis- 
criminate against  the  teachers  of  our  Public  Schools  by  materially  re- 
ducing the  present  rates  of  compensation  allowed  to  them.  The  pres- 
ent number  of  teachers,  July  31st,  is  219.  The  total  paid  for  teachers' 
salaries  during  the  past  current  year  has  been  unusually  large.  This 
has  resulted  from  extraordinary  causes,  viz  :  The  unusually  increased 
number  of  schools,  and  consequently  a  correspondingly  increased  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed.  As  will  be  observed  elsewhere,  the  num- 
ber of  our  teachers  has  increased  during  the  past  year  from  144  at  the 
beginning,  July  1st,  1865,  to  206  at  the  close  of  the  year,  June  30th, 
1866.  The  number  of  pupils  has  also  increased  during  the  year, 
from  less  than  8,000  to  10,103.  This  should  be  regarded  not  as  an 
indication  of  a  lack  of  sound  economy  in  the  disbursement  of  our 
funds,  but  as  an  encouraging  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  our  Depart- 
ment— the  success  of  our  Public  School  system.  Other  items  of  ex- 
penditure have  also  been  unusually  but  unavofdably  large. 

Much  increase  in  school  accommodations  has  been  required  and 
provided  by  our  Department  during  the  year. 

To  meet  the  just  demands  upon  our  Department,  accommodations  for 
pupils  have  been  provided  whenever  and  wherever  actually  required, 
for  we  have  felt  that  the  Public  Schools  were  equally  open  and  free  to 
all.  We  have  deemed  it  our  first  duty  to  provide  for  all  the  children 
in  the  city  who  desire  to  attend  our  Schools,  and  then  to  remove  what 
minor  causes  of  discontent  might  still  remain.  We  have  considered  all 
who  desired  to  enter  as  having  equal  claims  upon  us,  equal  rights  to  a 
common  enjoyment  of  our  Public  School  funds.  In  short,  while  we 
have  professed  that  our  Schools  were  open  and  free  to  all,  we  could  not, 
with  propriety  or  justice,  suffer  the  doors  to  be  closed  on  any ;  and 
these  necessary  efforts  to  meet  the  just  demands  of  all  have  rendered 
it  necessary  to  improvise  a  large  number  of  temporary  school  houses 
and  class  rooms  in  the  various  districts  of  the  city,  and  the  procuring 
of  these  rooms  and  houses  has  added  greatly  to  our  salaries  and  rents, 
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as  well  as  to  all  other  current  expenses  of  the  Department.  Besides, 
the  constant  alterations  and  "  repairs  "  rendered  necessary  by  occupy- 
ing temporary  accommodations,  have  been  very  large. 

Our  furniture  expenses  for  the  past  year  have  also  been  very  large, 
for  there  have  been  paid  from  last  year's  funds,  not  only  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  year,  but  nearly  $20,000  for  the  furniture  of  build- 
ings erected  during  the  previous  years.  $17,000  have  bteen  paid  by 
the  present  Board  under  a  contract  of  the  preceding  year,  for  the  furni- 
ture of  the  Lincoln  School  House  alone,  and  about  $1,800  for  the 
Denman  School. 

The  furniture  thus  secured,  however,  is  in  the  nature  of  permanent 
property  of  the  Department,  and  will  last  as  long  as  the  buildings  which 
contain  it. 

When,  by  the  employment  of  the  funds  now  at  our  disposal,  we  have 
succeeded  in  erecting  the  several  school  houses  at  present  contemplated, 
these  items  of  "  Rents  "  and  "  Repairs  "  will  nearly  disappear  from  our 
accounts.  And  when  our  schools  (rather  the  detached  classes  which 
form  many  of  them)  are  collected  and  consolidated  in  our  new  build- 
ings, the  janitorial  expense  of  our  Department  will  also  be  diminished 
rather  than  increased. 

BUILDING  DISBURSEMENTS. 

The  large  apparent  amount  of  past  expenditures  for  building 
($59,216  82)  is  noticeable  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  large 
portion  of  these  disbursements  has  been  paid  on  contracts  of  last 
year,  to  wit : 

On  Lincoln  School $32,412  25 

On  Fairmount 2,668  00 

On  Hayes  Valley 2,590  00 

$37,670  25 

This  sum  deducted  from  the  total  of  disbursements  for  building, 
we  have  left,  as  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
$21,546  57  as  the  actual  amount  so  expended,  for  which  tin-  present 
Board  is  strictly  accountable,  and  this  sum,  though  small  compared  with 
similar  disbursements  of  preceding  years,  nevertheless  has  secured 
accommodations  for  a  larger  number  of  pupils  than  lias  ever  before 
been  provided  for  the  same  outlay  of  funds,  since  the  organization  of 
the  Department.  The  return  of  taxes  illegally  collected  has  occa- 
sioned a  large  and  unexpected  disbursement  of  current  funds.     The 
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payment  for  Teachers  at  the  Industrial  School  will  not  hereafter, 
be  paid  from  the  School  Fund.  Our  expenditures  for  books  and 
printing  have  been  much  greater  during  the  past  year  than  such  ex- 
penses need  be  during  the  current  year.  The  transfers  to  the  Sink- 
ing and  Interest  Funds  for  the  payment  of  interest  on,  and  the 
redemption  of  School  Bonds,  will  for  the  present  year  and  hereafter 
be  somewhat  in  excess  of  past  years,  as  we  have  to  meet  and  provide 
for  the  payment  of  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  of  new  bonds,  as  au- 
thorized by  the  last  Legislature. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  present  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the 
general  circumstances  of  our  Department,  that  we  may  with  good 
reason  hope  that  the  current  year,  with  little  increase  in  our  gross 
expenditures  over  those  of  last  year,  will  be  one  of  great  prosperity 
and  substantial  success  to  the  Public  School  Department. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT,  AND  STATISTICS  RELATING  TO 
THE  SAME.  * 

There  are  other  considerations  affecting  the  efficiency  of  our  De- 
partment, its  general  prosperity  and  success,  of  equal,  if  not  greater 
importance,  than  those  relating  to  its  finances ;  and  although  the  latter 
should,  doubtless,  form  the  prominent  topics  to  be  presented  in  this  re- 
port to  your  Honorable  Body,  still,  a  brief  reference  to  and  consider- 
ation of  other  questions  may  not  be  inappropriate. 


PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  taken  careful  note  of  the  affairs 
of  our  Department  during  the  past  year,  that  our  Schools  have  enjoyed 
a  very  high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  our  Department,  as  a  whole,  a 
success  gratifying  to  friends,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  satisfactory  to  all. 

In  the  choice  of  Teachers  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  exceed- 
ingly fortunate  during  the  past  year.  "We  have  in  our  Schools  the 
most  zealous,  faithful,  and  intelligent  professional  Teachers — those  who 
appreciate  the  responsibility  of  their  positions,  and  know  how  to  per- 
form their  duties.     Nearly  one-third  of  our  Teachers  have  been  edu- 
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cated  in  our  Normal  School,  with  direct  reference  to  their  profession. 
The  general  spirit  prevailing  in  our  Department,  controlling  the  man- 
agement of  its  affairs  and  the  discharge  of  its  important  trust,  is  that 
of  harmony,  good-will,  and  mutual  confidence.  The  future,  we  believe, 
is  full  of  promise  to  us. 

During  the  year  our  School  facilities  have  been  greatly  increased, 
and  our  Schools  have  not  only  been  multiplied  in  number,  but  improved, 
if  not  perfected,  in  classification  and  discipline,  in  efficiency  and  useful- 
ness. Not  only  have  several  thousands  of  pupils  been  added  to  the 
Schools  of  the  Department,  but  the  general  character  of  scholarship 
and  deportment  of  those  attending  has  been  improving  throughout 
the  year — the  standard  of  every  merit  has  been  raised  higher  and 
higher,  till  we  feel  that  our  Public  Schools  may  safely  be  compared 
with  those  of  any  State  or  Country,  or  be  judged  from  any  known 
and  attainable  standard  of  excellence.  But  it  must  also  be  admitted 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  just  closed,  our  affairs  were 
surrounded  with  embarrassments  neither  few  nor  trifling.  These  re- 
sulted partly  from  a  serious  deficiency  in  the  funds  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  also  in  part  from  a  want  of  correct  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  community  of  the  circumstances  under  which  we  were  com- 
pelled to  labor.  There  has  been  too  often  exhibited  in  the  community 
a  feeling  not  confidential  or  friendly  to  the  general  administration  of 
the  Public  School  Department,  or  those  connected  therewith — a  dispo- 
sition to  criticise  sharply,  rather  than  to  commend  or  even  candidly 
examine  and  discuss  our  measures.  The  best  efforts  we  have  been 
able  to  make  for  the  improvement  of  the  Schools  and  for  the  general 
good  of  the  Department,  have  often  been  met  by  unnecessary  and  un- 
just distrust,  rather  than  by  a  spirit  of  proper  and  generous  encourage- 
ment. The  whisper  of  extravagance,  want  of  economy,  and  wasteful- 
ness, if  not  of  absolute  malfeasance  in  the  administration  of  our  affairs, 
has  sometimes  been  indulged  in,  with  little  thought  and  less  justice  or 
discrimination. 

During  last  year,  and  the  early  part  of  the  present,  many  parents 
were  becoming  discouraged  from  making  further  efforts  to  gain  accom- 
modation for  their  children,  and  were  transferring  their  patronage  and 
support  to  private  instead  of  Public  Schools.  Irritation  and  annoy- 
ance to  all  parties,  under  these  circumstances,  has  been  a  matter  <>f 
course,  and  caused  DO  surprise. 

A  disposition  of  general  fault-finding  and  ungenerous  criticism  and 
complaint  may,  perhaps,  under  these   circumstances,  have  been  some- 
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what  excusable,  but  certainly  very  unjust  where  manifested  and  indulged 
in  toward  the  present  Board  of  Education.  But  though  unjust  and 
misapplied,  it  has  had  to  be  borne  patiently,  while  a  reasonable  remedy 
could  be  sought  and  applied.  This  remedy  was  at  once  sought  by  our 
Board  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  in  an  immediate  increase 
in  our  School  accommodations,  especially  for  the  Primary  Schools,  of 
which  we  found,  one  year  ago,  thirty-six  classes,  containing  2,156  pupils, 
in  rented  buildings  and  rooms,  inconvenient  and  in  almost  every  respect 
unsuitable.  Some  were  in  basements  and  other  tenements  belonging 
to  the  Department  utterly  unfit  to  be  occupied,  if  not  disgraceful  to  the 
city.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  here  adverting  to  the  fact  that  in  my  first 
report  to  the  Board  of  Education,  I  brought  these  facts  prominently  to 
its  attention  and  urged  immediate  action  in  the  premises  ;  but  so  chronic 
and  unreasonable  had  become  the  spirit  of  distrust,  fault-finding,  and 
complaint,  that  my  most  obviously  just  and  judicious  recommendations, 
urged  with  the  very  purpose  of  remedying  the  evils  so  generally  exist- 
ing and  so  impatiently  complained  of,  were,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
opposed,  rather  than  encouraged,  in  some  very  influential  quarters.  I 
had  urged  in  my  report  that  immediate  efforts  should  be  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  1,142  applicants,  as  returned  per  census,  and  for 
at  least  1,997  more,  who  would,  as  I  thought,  attend  Public  Schools  if 
suitable  provisions  were  made  for  them.  I  need  not  state  in  what 
manner  these  calculations,  since  proved  to  have  been  correct,  (see 
statistics  on  page  six)  were  met  by  some.  It  was  indeed  industriously 
attempted  to  be  shown  that  my  calculations  were  entirely  erroneous  ;  that 
only  trifling,  if  any,  additional  Public  School  facilities  were  necessary ; 
that  few,  if  any,  children  were  unprovided  for  ;  that  any  scheme  of  build- 
ing, such  as  had  been  proposed,  was  quite  unnecessary,  if  not  extrava- 
gantly absurd. 

However,  a  committee  (on  School  Accommodations)  was  raised  in 
the  Board  of  Education,  to  which  was  intrusted  the  matter  of  devising 
means  for  meeting  the  then  pressing  demands  upon  our  department  for 
increased  School  facilities.  With  what  success  the  efforts  of  that  com- 
mittee have  been  attended  may  be  justly  inferred  not  only  from  the 
enlarged  School  accommodations  of  to-day,  as  compared  with  those  of 
one  year  ago,  but  from  the  scheme  of  improvements  now  in  progress. 

Though  honest  and  well-intended  efforts  had  been  made  during 
several  years  preceding  the  present,  in  providing  for  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing wants  of  the  city ;  and  though  large  sums  had  been  devoted 
to  building  School  houses,  still,  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  of  the 
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16,586  children  and  youths  returned  by  the  Census  Marshals,  (of  the 
pi-oper  ages  to  attend  Public  Schools)  only  7,952  were  in  actual  attend- 
ance. There  were  reported  as  attending  private  schools  5,450.  There 
were  applying,  and  not  able  to  gain  admission,  1,142  ;  and  several 
hundreds  were  reported  as  not  attending  any  school,  or  seeking  to  do  so. 
I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  condition  of  our  Public  School  statistics 
of  to-day,  as  compared  with  the  foregoing,  and  I  would  ask  if  aught 
therein  can  be  found  otherwise  than  encouraging  to  friends  of  the 
Public  School  system  of  this  city.  From  the  late  Census  returns  (the 
canvass  being  made  only  eleven  months  later  than  that  from  which  the 
foregoing  figures  have  been  taken)  and  also  from  our  School  reports  of 
last  month,  July,  the  following  facts  appear.  And  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  this  improved  condition  of  our  Department  has  resulted 
from  no  unusual  means  placed  at  our  disposal,  but  from  an  economical 
and  judicious  use  of  those  in  hand. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Public  Schools 11,552 

Increase  during  the  year 3,552 

Per  cent,  of  increase   30 

Number  returned  as  attending  private  schools 4,403 

Decrease  during  the  year 1,047 

Per  cent,  of  decrease 23 

Number  returned  per  census  of  1865-6  as  applying  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Public  Schools 1 ,1 42 

Number  returned  per  census  1866-7  as  applying  for  admission 

to  the  Public  Schools  (and  these  have  now  been  admitted)  55 

Decrease 1,087 

Last  year  there  were  two  High  Schools,  this  year  there  are  three. 
Last  year  there  were  six  Grammar  Schools,  this  year  these  arc  seven. 
Last  year  there  were  twenty-two  Primary  Schools,  this  year  there  are 
thirty-one. 

During  the  present   year  ninety-one  pupils  have  been  added  to  the 
High  Schools,  1,206  have  been  added  to  the  Grammar,  and  2,021  to  the 
Primary  Department ;  and  eighty-three  additional  Teachers  1 
employed  over  the  average  of  the  previous  ] 

The  per  cent,  of  increase  in  the  number  of  Teachers  in  the  Public 
Schools  during  the  past  year  i-  forty-three.  The  per  cent,  of  increase 
in  pupils  added  to  the  Public  School  Department  is  forty-two  and  three- 
tenths.  Two-thirds  of  the  increase  in  pupils  have  occurred  in  the 
Primary  Schools. 
o 
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The  above  ratios  and  per  centages  of  increase  and  decrease  should 
be  attentively  examined.  They  form  the  best  possible  and  only  needed 
defense  against  the  thoughtless  charges  of  misapplication  of  School 
funds.  Truly,  a  most  eloquent  appeal  is  here  found  for  public  con- 
fidence, encouragement,  and  support.  These  figures  may  be  safely  re- 
garded as  a  sure  indication  not  merely  of  a  permanent  and  encouraging 
growth  of  our  Public  Schools,  but  as  an  unmistakable  evidence  of  an 
increasing  and  earnest  interest  in  the  same  on  the  part  of  our  citizens ; 
and  this  increase  of  interest  is  followed  by  a- correspondingly  increased 
sympathy,  confidence,  and  good  will,  insuring  to  us  a  corresponding 
accession  to  the  permanent  support  and  solid  strength  of  the  Public 
School  system  of  San  Francisco.  Before  the  thoughtless  and  unre- 
flecting renew  their  charges  of  misapplication  of  funds  and  extrava- 
gance, they  should  at  least  attentively  consider  the  number  of  our 
schools,  the  extent  of  our  Department,  the  magnitude  of  its  interest, 
and  the  importance  to  the  city  of  its  just  and  generous  support.  While 
the  debit  side  of  our  accounts  are  so  critically  examined,  the  over- 
balancing credits  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Economy,  strict  and  positive,  should  of  course  be  exercised  at  all 
times,  under  all  circumstances,  in  the  management  of  the  public  funds. 
None  can  appreciate  or  act  more  constantly  and  conscientiously  under 
a  sense  of  its  importance  than  have  the  officers  of  our  Department 
during  the  past  year.  This  cannot  be.  successfully  denied.  But  econ- 
omy must  be  intelligently  understood  and  judiciously  exercised,  or  it 
will,  in  school  or  educational  matter  especially,  be  the  very  reverse  of 
what  the  word  economy  should  imply.  It  may  be  asked  if  it  is  econo- 
my to  allow  hundreds  of  our  children  to  ramble  through  our  streets,  to 
acquire  idle  and  vicious  habits  ?  to  cultivate  and  encourage  vagrancy 
by  restricting  or  limiting  Public  School  facilities  ?  whether  it  is  econ- 
omy to  lessen  the  number  and  the  compensation  of  our  Public  School 
Teachers,  and  increase  the  number  and  emoluments  of  our  city  Police  ? 
if  it  is  economy  to  build  churches,  found  asylums  and  hospitals,  and 
establish  colleges,  and  erect  our  homes  of  charity  and  benevolence,  and 
neglect  the  substantial  care  and  education  of  our  Public  School  children  ? 
The  verbal  answer  to  these  questions  will  be  readily  given  in  the 
negative  by  all ;  yet  should  we  seek  an  answer  in  the  actions  and  the 
deeds  of  some,  rather  than  from  their  lips,  a  very  different  one  would 
often  be  received. 

NEW  SCHOOL  BONDS  OF  1866. 

One  of  the  first  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important  efforts  of  the 
present  Board  of  Education,  as  elsewhere  remarked,  was  the  maturing 
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of  a  scheme  of  building  embraced  in  the  subjoined  report  of  our 
Committee  on  School  Accommodations.  It  was,  however,  early  dis- 
covered that  the  financial  resources  of  the  Department  had  been 
seriously  crippled  by  the  building  disbursements  and  other  contracts  of 
the  preceding  year — that  the  funds  of  the  present  current  year  had 
been  encroached  upon  in  nearly  the  sum  of  $52,000,  and  that  thereby 
we  were  not  only  deprived  of  the  means  necessary  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  proposed  improvements,  but  bad  also  in  prospect  the  alternative 
of  closing  the  Schools  for  several  months  before  the  end  of  the  year,  or 
providing  for  an  inevitable  deficiency  in  our  current  funds  to  an  amount 
at  least  equal  to  the  above  $52,000  overdrawn. 

To  meet  this  deficiency  and  avoid  closing  the  Schools,  and  also  to 
procure  the  means  of  carrying  out  our  projected  improvements,  the 
Board  of  Education  conceived  the  plan  of  issuing  School  Bonds.  A 
statement  of  the  condition  and  wants  of  our  Department  was  accord- 
ingly prepared  by  our  Committee  on  School  Accommodations  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  and  forwarded  to  the  Legislature  ;  and  this  appeal  was 
followed  by  the  personal  efforts  of  the  members  of  said  Committee. 
The  relief  sought  was  obtained,  and  Bonds  were  authorized  to  be 
issued  to  the  amount  of  $275,000.  Of  this  sum  there  has  been  already 
issued  $125,000,  and  of  the  proceeds  of  this  latter  amount  there  have 
been  appropriated  $82,454.55,  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  last  year,  and 
for  buildings  erected  and  in  progress  of  erection,  under  the  approval  of 
your  Honorable  Body.  The  remaining  $150,000  of  the  Bonds  author- 
ized by  the  Legislature  should  be  issued  in  time  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  Department.  But  our  building  improvements  need  not 
and  should  not  be  delayed  for  the  sale  of  these  remaining  Bonds.  The 
current  funds  soon  to  be,  or  already  in  the  treasury,  from  the  payment 
of  taxes,  may  and  should  be  employed'  in  immediately  hastening  for- 
ward the  projected  improvements,  so  imperatively  demanded.  The 
amount  thus  drawn-  from  the  current  fund-  can  be  restored  from  the 
sale  of  Bonds  when  issued.  By  this  means  the  issue  of  the  Bonds 
may  be  postponed  for  some  time,  and  thus  a  considerable  amount  be 
saved  the  Department  in  the  item  of  interest.  Unless  this  course  be 
pursued,  the  money  necessary  to  be  employed,  as  above  suggested,  will 
remain  unused  in  the  treasury,  while  meantime  we  shall  he  forced  to 
continue  paying  our  present  high  rents ;  the  two  or  three  thousand 
children  now  in  unsuitable  and  unwholesome  tenements  will,  in  the 
meantime,  lie  compelled  to  Buffer  on  through  the  approaching  rainy  rea- 
son, and  the  officers  of  our  Department  he  forced  to  endure  unneces- 
sary mortification,  and  we  fear  unmerited  reproof. 
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REPOET  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  following  report  to  the  Board  of  Education,  from  the  Committee 
on  School  Accommodations,  will  show  the  projected  building  improve- 
ments (complete  and  in  progress)  for  the  present  and  coming  years : 

To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Education,         « 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco — 

Gentlemen  :  The  undersigned,  Committee  on  School  Accommodations,  beg  leave 
to  present  the  following  report,  and  respectfully  recommend  the  same  for  adoption 
by  the  Board  as  an  entire  and  complete  plan  for  erecting,  procuring,  and  improving 
School  Houses  during  the  years  1866  and  186*7,  which  said  improvements,  it  is 
believed,  will  amply  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  Department,  and  should  be  made 
from  time  to  time  in  the  order  herein  named. 

First,  (a)  The  erection  of  a  one-story  twelve-class  room  building,  at  the  corner 
of  Fifth  and  Market  streets,  for  Primary  classes,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed,  say  $6,000. 

Second',  (b)  The  erection  of  a  seventeen  class  room  buildiug  on  the  Tehama 
Street  Lot,  in  accordance  with  plans  donated  by  S.  E.  Bugbee,  Esq.,  and  presented 
by  your  Committee,  the  same  to  be  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  with  French  attic, 
and  at  a  cost  hot  to  exceed,  say  $2*7,000. 

Third.  '  To  construct  a  two-class  room  from  the  south  end  of  the  Assembly  Hall, 
in  the  Lincoln  Grammar  School  building,  for  the  use  of  the  Latin  School,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $300. 

Fourth.  To  raise  the  new  school  house  on  Broadway,  near  Larkin,  and  add  one 
story  thereto,  thus  doubling  its  present  capacity,  at  a  cost  of  about  $4,000. 

Fifth,  (c)  To  procure  the  conveyance  of  the  Synagogue  en  Broadway  in  exchange 
for  certain  portions  of  the  one  hundred-vara  lot  corner  of  Fourth  and  Harrison 
streets,  said  portions  as  designated  on  the  map  made  by  Messrs.  Dore  &  Co.,  and 
marked  with  a  red  cross,  and  estimated  by  them  at  a  valuation  of  $18,100. 

Sixth,  (d)  To  convert  the  Synagogue  so  obtained  into  an  eleven  or  twelve  class 
room  building,  at  once,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  immediate  and  pressing  wants  of 
the  First,  Second,  and  Fourth  Districts,  which  said  improvements  it  is  believed  can 
be  made  for  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $9,000. 

Seventh.  To  procure  a  lot,  by  purchase  or  exchange,  near  the  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  Montgomery  streets,  for  the  prospective  need  and  erection  of  a  Primary 
School  building,  for  the  accommodation  of  that  immediate  neighborhood ;  the  cost 
of  said  lot  not  to  exceed  $4,000. 

Eighth.  To  erect  a  ten  or  twelve  class  room  building  on  the  lot  comer  of 
Filbert  and  Kearny  streets,  to  be  of  wood,  not  less  than  two  stories  high,  and  at  a 
cost  of  $18,000. 

Ninth,  (e)  To  grade  the  school  lot  on  Greenwich  Street,  and  erect  thereon  a 
ten  or  twelve  class  room  wood  building,  so  as  to  conform  as  nearly  as  may  be  with 
the  grade  of  the  street,  at  an  estimated  cost,  for  grading  and  building,  of  $20,000. 

Tenth,  (f)     To  construct  a  suitable  addition  to  the  Rincon  Grammar  School 
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building,  for  the  accommodation  of  that  District ;  such  addition  to  comprise  eight 
class  rooms,  at  a  cost  say  $10,000. 

Eleventh,  (g)  To  procure,  by  exchange  of  land  now  belonging  to  the  Depart- 
ment, the  lot  and  building  on  Post  Street,  near  Dupont,  now  owned  and  occupied 
by  Dr.  Cohn,  for  school  purposes ;  the  value  of  the  land,  to  be  exchanged  not  to 
exceed  the  sum  of  $20,600. 

Twelfth,  (h)  To  procure  the  property  on  and  near  the  corner  of  Larkin  and 
Pine  streets,  on  the  terms  heretofore  proposed,  $4,750,  (or  failing  in  that,  then  some 
other  lot),  and  the  erection  thereon  of  a  twelve  class  room  building  of  wood,  for  a 
Primary  School,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $18,000. 

Thirteenth.  The  erection  of  a  ten  or  twelve  class  room  building,  for  Primary 
School,  on  the  lot  on  Harrison  Street,  near  Tenth,  to  be  built  of  wood,  and  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  $18,000. 

Fourteenth.  To  add  to  the  Mission  Grammar  School  building  four  class  rooms, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $3,500. 

Fifteenth.  To  erect  a  one  class  room  building  at  or  near  the  Ocean  House,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $1,000. 

Sixteenth.  The  erection  of  a  two  class  room  building  near  the  corner  of  Mission 
and  Twenty-Second  Streets,  or  midway  between  the  San  Bruno  and  Fairmount 
Schools,  to  be  of  wood,  and  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $2,000. 

Seventeenth.  To  erect  a  one  class  room  building  on  the  West  End  lot,  for  what 
is  known  as  the  Six  Mile  or  West  End  School,  long  since  organized  and  at  present 
occupying  a  miserable  garret ;  the  cost  of  such  building  to  be  about  $1,000. 

Eighteenth.  To  erect  a  similar  building  near  Steincr  and  Turk  streets,  and  at 
about  the  same  cost,  $1,000. 

Nineteenth.  The  erection  of  a  building  of  the  same  character  and  capacity  on 
Filmorc  Street,  near  Union,  $1,000. 

Twentieth.  To  procure  a  new  lot  for  the  Rincon  Grammar  School,  the  wants  of 
that  District  requiring  further  land  accommodations,  most  certainly  in  the  immediate 
future,  if  not  at  the  present  time,  $10,000. 

Lastly,  the  Committee  would  earnestly  recommend  the  adoption  by  the  Board,  in 
the  erection  of  these  and  all  future  structures,  of  a  plan  or  plans  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible approaching  uniformity,  subject  only  to  such  variations  as  may  be  unavoidable 
and  necessary  from  the  nature  of  the  land  to  be  built  upon,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
building  to  be  erected. 

It  will  be  observed  that  nearly  the  entire  amount  of  the  proposed  expenditures 
is  for  the  accommodation  of  Primary  Schools.  Your  Committee,  after  bestowing 
much  care,   thought,  and    labor  upon  this   subject,    and    carefully   consulting,  from 

numerous  and  Intelligent  sources,  the  public  desire,  have  presented  a  uniform  and 
complete  plan  of  improvements,  which  will  not  only  meet  the  wants  of  the  Depart- 
ment  for  the  *  n  Ming  two  years,  but  will  also  save  the  expenditure  of  an  aggi 

amount,  of  about  $15,000,  now  disbursed  tor  rents,  besides  large  Bum  now  expended 

for  repairs,  and  will  also  furnish  better  facilities  for  the  accommodations  of  the 
pupils  now  belonging  to  the  Department,  as  well  as  those  who  maj  hereafter  be  re- 
ceived  therein. 

All  of  which  i  illy  submitted,    together   with    the   suggestion    that 

the  order  of  timi  propo    d  for  ti  improvements  may  be  so  far  varied  as 
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that  any  or  all  of  them,  so  far  as  circumstances  may  permit,  may  be  simultaneously 
prosecuted,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board. 

Joseph  W.  Winans,  Prest.  Board  Education, 
J.  C.  Pelton,  Superintendent  Public  Schools, 
George  C.  Hickox, 
H.  T.  Graves, 
W.  A.  Grover. 

The  following  notes  on  the  above  report  will  show  to  what  extent 
the  foregoing  programme  of  improvements  has  already  been  completed 
or  commenced : 

(a)  The  building  corner  Fifth  and  Market  streets  was  completed 
on  the  first  of  last  month,  July,  and  immediately  occupied  by  twelve 
Primary  classes.  The  cost  of  this  building,  and  the  planking  and  other 
improvements  of  the  premises,  was  $6,723  35  ;  yet  it  affords  commodious, 
neat,  and  pleasant  accommodations  for  720  pupils.  The  convenience 
and  economy  of  this  structure  must  commend  itself  to  all.  The  inter- 
est on  the  amount  here  disbursed,  $6,723  35,  at  one  per  cent.,  would 
be  about  six  dollars  per  class  room  per  month — one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of 
the  ordinary  rents  for  inferior  class  rooms,  which  our  Board  now  finds 
itself  compelled  to  occupy  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

(b)  A  contract  for  the  erection  of  this  building  was  entered  into  by 
our  Board  with  Messrs.  Kimball  Bros.,  for  the  sum  of  $25,850.  This 
does  not  include  about  $1,500  which  they  are  to  receive  for  extras  ; 
nor  does  it  include  school  furniture,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  about 
$1,000  to  $1,500  additional.  The  second  floor  of  this  building  is  al- 
ready laid,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  structure  is  to  be  com- 
pleted on  the  15th  of  November  next.  This  improvement  will  suffi- 
ciently accommodate  this  southeastern  section  of  the  city  for  many 
years  to  come.  When  occupied,  tins  building  will  at  once  save  our 
Department  $380  per  month,  now  paid  for  rents  in  the  vicinity.  This 
building  will  contain  seventeen  class  rooms,  and  will  accommodate  1,020 
pupils.  The  cost  of  this  school  edifice,  compared  with  similar  brick 
buildings  heretofore  erected  by  the  Department,  will  be  noticeable. 
The  inconsiderate  charge  of  extravagance  in  the  disbursement  of 
moneys  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings  is  here  at  once  well 
answered. 

(c)  The  purchase  of  the  Synagogue  has  been  completed  on  the 
terms  above  proposed,  $19,100. 

(d)  Plans  and  specifications  have  been  adopted  and  contract  entered 
into   with  Mr.  Samuel  McCullough  for  its  reconstruction  at  a  cost  of 
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$12,627.  This  improvement,  when  completed,  will  furnish  to  our  De- 
partment a  fine,  substantial  brick  building,  having  twelve  large,  well 
ventilated,  well  lighted,  and  airy  class  rooms,  each  having  seats  for 
•  sixty  pupils,  or  a  total  capacity  of  720  seats.  The  Synagogue  school 
will  relieve  the  Department  from  a  monthly  rental  of  $215,  now  paid 
foi*  small  and  unsuitable  rooms,  corner  of  Montgomery  and  Broadway 
streets.  It  will,  besides,  greatly  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  crowded 
schools  on  Mason,  corner  Washington,  and  also  the  still  more  over- 
filled classes  of  the  Primary  School  near  the  corner  of  Jackson  and 
Powell  streets. 

For  suitable  accommodation's  for  this  school,  additional  grounds 
should  be  secured  as  soon  as  practicable.  These  will  cost  some  $4,000 
or  $5,000,  not  included  in  the  above  estimated  expenses  for  securing 
Public  School  accommodations  during  the  present  and  coming  years. 
The  furniture  of  this  building  was  not  included  in  the  above  estimates 
of  the  Committee,  and  will  cost  some  $800  or  $1,000. 

(e)  The  project  of  grading  and  rebuilding  the  Greenwich  Street 
School  has  been  abandoned,  and  instead  of  these  improvements  another 
lot  has  been  secured,  as  a  donation  from  the  city,  on  Filbert  Street 
above  Taylor.  Plans  have  been  adopted  for  a  new  twelve  class  room 
building  upon  this  lot,  which  will  cost  about  $15,000,  so  that  another 
and  perhaps  better  location,  and  new  building  thereon,  will  be  obtained 
for  a  less  sum  than  is  proposed  to  be  expended  in  grading  the  lot  and 
rebuilding  the  Greenwich  School  house.  Plans  have  also  been  proposed 
and  will  probably  be  adopted,  in  accordance  with  the  above  recom- 
mendations of  our  Committee. 

(f)  The  contemplated  addition  of  eight  class  rooms  will  double  the 
capacity  of  this  (Rincon)  school,  and  respectably  and  very  conveniently 
accommodate  this  portion  of  our  city  for  several  years.  When  these 
proposed  improvements  are  completed,  the  Rincon  School  House  will 
contain  sixteen  fine  class  rooms,  and  accommodate  9G0  pupil's,  with  two 
additional  class  rooms  in  basement,  which  may,  if  necessary,  seat  120 
pupils,  giving  a  total  capacity  of  1,080  seats ;  about  one-half  of  these' 
accommodations  are  for  primary  pupils. 

{(J)  This  property  has  been  secured  on  the  terms  proposed  by  our 
Committee,  and  plans  have  been  adopted  for  a  suitable  enlargement  of 
the  present  accommodations  on  these  premises.  These  improvements 
contemplate  an  addition  to  the  present  building  of  six  convenient  class 
rooms,  and  a  new  building  on  the  front  portion  of  the  lot.  which  will 
contain  four  class  rooms  and  two  small  recitation  rooms.     This  building 
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is  designed  for  the  Latin  school.  The  present  building  in  the  addi- 
tion thereto  will  probably  be  occupied  by  the  "  Cosmopolitan  School " — 
the  school  in  which  pupils  are  taught  in  the  German,  French,  and 
Spanish  languges.  These  additions  and  improvements,  for  which  we 
have  already  adopted  plans,  will  cost  about  $12,000,  exclusive  of 
furniture. 

(h)  This  proposition  is  before  the  Honorable  Board  of  Supervisors, 
and  should  be  approved  and  consummated.  In  addition  to  the  above 
enlargement  of  the  accommodations  of  our  Public  School  Department 
during  the  present  and  coming  year,  we  may  include  the  expected  re- 
turn to  us  of  the  North  Beach  School  •  House,  now  and  for  a  number 
of  years  past  occupied  by  the  city — the  City  and  County  Hospital. 
This  building,  with  those  contemplated  and  in  progress  north  of  Broad- 
way, will  afford  the  northern  portion  of  the  city  the  most  ample  ac- 
commodations— sufficient  for  many  years  to  come. 

That  the  merits  of  the  exchanges  of  property  by  which  we  obtained 
the  Synagogue  property,  on  Broadway,  and  the  estate  of  Dr.  Cohn,  on 
Post  Street,  may  be  understood  and  appreciated,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  the  facts  in  the  case  should  be  well  known. 

The  property  on  Harrison  Street  was  useless  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, unsuitable  as  a  location  for  a  school,  and  unproductive.  That 
which  we  obtained  in  exchange  is  exceedingly  well  located  for  school 
purposes  in  both  instances,  the  sites  being  just  where  we  required  them. 
For  our  property  exchanged  we  obtained  the  highest  market  rates, 
more  than  could  have  been  otherwise  realized,  and  more  than  the 
property  could  now  be  sold  for.  The  property  obtained  by  the  ex- 
change was  acquired  at  extremely  low  rates  in  both  instances,  the 
price  of  the  Post  Street  property  being  especially  favorable  to  the 
Board.  No  real  estate  agent  in  this  city  will  put  the  price  of  the  Post 
Street  lot,  exclusive  of  the  building  upon  the  same,  at  less  than 
$12,500.  This  would  leave  about  $7,000  as  the  price  of  the  school 
house,  a  good,  substantial  brick  school  of  six  quite  convenient,  and  one 
small  class  room.  This  amount  of  school  accommodation  was  never 
before  obtained  for  so  small  an  amount  of  money.  Wood  buildings, 
during  the  past  several  years,  of  about  the  same  capacity,  have  cost 
more  than  this  superior  brick  building. 

The  real  estate  (half  50-vara  lot)  on  Broadway,  exclusive  of  the 
building,  (the  Synagogue)  will  not  by  any  real  estate  broker,  be  valued 
at  less  than  $7,000  or  $8,000  ;  deducting  the  less  sum  ($7,000)  from 
the  amount  paid  for  the  property,  and  we  have  left  the  price  of  the 
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building,  $12,000 — $12,000  for  a  good,  strong,  heavy  walled  and  sub- 
stantially constructed  brick  building,  which,  only  a  few  years  since  cost, 
we  believe,  about  $40,000.  When  $12,000  are  expended  upon  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Synagogue,  we  shall  have  obtained,  for  less  than 
$25,000,  a  first  class,  convenient,  and  substantial  brick  school  house  of 
twelve  rooms ;  a  school  house  of  greater  capacity  and  more  convenient 
arrangement  of  class  rooms  than  has  ever  before  been  obtained  by  the 
School  Department  for  the  same  outlay  of  funds. 

Had  we  had  cash  in  hand  with  which  to  have  made  the  above  pur- 
chases, Ave  could  not  have  secured  the  property  in  question  (which  we 
very  much  needed,  and  felt  to  be  almost  indispensable  to  our  Depart- 
ment) at  lower  rates.  This  we  knew.  Had  we  placed  our  real  estate 
In  the  market  and  sold  it  at  current  rates,  we  should  almost  certainly 
have  realized  less  than  the  prices  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  the  ex- 
change of  property  ;  besides,  had  we  sold  for  cash,  the  terms  of  the 
recent  law  authorizing  the  issuing  of  School  Bonds,  would  have  re- 
quired us  to  place  one-half  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  moneys  real- 
ized from  sales  of  our  property  in  the  Sinking  Fund,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  bonds,  only  a  portion  of  which  have  been  issued. 

We  leave  an  intelligent  community  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  th< 
and  other  transactions  of  our  Department  during  the  fiscal  year  just 
closed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

'   J.  C.  PELTON, 

Superintendent  Public  Schools. 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
have  examined  the  same,  and  find  that  it  is  very  full  and  has  been 
carefully  prepared,  much  care  and  labor  having  been  lie- towed  upon 
the  preparation  of  valuable  statistical  tables  ;  that  it  contains  much  in- 
formation relative  to  the  School  Department  not  before  presented  in  a 
condensed  form,  and  that  it  meets  the  views  and  hearty  approval  of 
the  Committee. 

II.  T.  Graves, 
Wm.  (i.  Badger, 
W.  A.  Groves. 
San  Fkancisco,  September  11th,  18G6. 
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PRESENT   ORGANIZATION   OF  THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   OF 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  Class,  Organization,  Names  of 
Teachers,  and  the  Grades  of  their  Certificates,  Salaries,  Terms  of 
Service,  etc. 

TABLE    I. 

BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Location Corner  Clay  and  Powell  Streets. 


Names  of  Teachers. 

Grade  of  Certificate. 

Grade 

of 
Class. 

No.  in 

Class. 

Length  of 

time  in 
Departm't 

Monthly 
Salary  of 
Teacher. 

}. 

5  yv.  4  in. 
11  "    6  " 

2    "   4  " 
1  year. 

$208  33 
175  00 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Atwood 

Paul  Pioda 

High  School  Assistant . 
Eng.  Span.  Fr.  &  Italian 

100  00 
150  00 

Location. 


GIRLS'  HIGH    SCHOOL. 
Corner  Bush  and  Stockton  Streets. 


Ellis  H.  Holmes 

Miss  M.  L.  Bod  well. 
Miss  M.  P.  Austin... 
Mme.  V.  Prizac 


High  School  Principal- 
High  School  Assistant. 

Foreign  Languages  . . . 


115 


12  years 
2   " 
2   " 


20S  33 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 


Location. 


SAN   FRANCISCO    LATIN    SCHOOL. 

.Post  Street,  north  side,  between  Stockton  and  Dupont. 


George  W.  Bunnell 
Wm.  K.  Rowell  ... 
A.  L.  Mann 


Teach'r  Classics, St.Dip. 
State  Diploma 


6  years 


208  33 
150  00 
150  00 


LINCOLN     DISTRICT. 

LINCOLN     GRAMMAR     SCHOOL. 

Location , Fifth  Street  near  Market. 


IraG.  Hoitt 

P.  W.  J.  Holbrook.  . . 

Philip  Prior 

Mrs.  Ira  G.  Hoitt 

M 

M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M: 
M 


ss  A.  M.  Manning 

ss  L.  B.  Jewett 

ss  H.  A.  Willard 

ss  L.  T.  Fowler 

ss  P.  M.  Stowell 

ss  Maggie  MeKeuzie.. 
ss  Lizzie  F.  Hitchings. 

ss  S.  L.  Hobart 

ss  L.  S.  Swain 

ss  M.  T.  Kimball 

ss  C.  L.  Smith 

ss  S.  G.  Bunker 

ssM.  J.  Ledlie 

ss  S.  M.  Gunn 

ss  E.  F.  Eaton 


H.S.  Gr.  Mast.,  St.  Dip. 
Gr.  Mast,  and  State  Dip. 
5  Teacher  German,  ) 
I  Gr.  Mast,  &  St.  Dip.  \ 
H.  S.  Asst.  &  State  Dip. 

Principal  Primary 

1  st  Grade  State 

High  School  Assistant  - 
Pr.Pfim.,Vice  Pr.Gram. 
Special  Assist. Grammar 

First  Grade  State 

Vice  Princ.  Grammar.. 
Grammar  Assistant 


Special  Gram.  Assistant 

Principal  Primary 

First  Grade 

Primary  Assistant 

High  School  Assistant.. 


1st 

ob' 

2  years 

2d 

62 

lyr.  10  m. 

a 

58 

1  year 

1st 

2  yrs.  1  m. 

4th 

55 

1  "     6  " 

3d 

52 

2  "     1  " 

" 

51 

11  months 

" 

52 

1  year 

" 

55 

5  yrs.  6  m. 

" 

48 

3  "    2  " 

4th 

50 

3  "     6  " 

52 

O    (1 

u 

45 

2  "    1  " 

u 

57 

2  " 

" 

50 

4  «    4  « 

5th 

62 

2  "  10  " 

" 

63 

4  " 

" 

61 

1  "     1  " 

" 

61 

11  " 

$175  00 
125  00 

125  00 

83  33 

80  00 
67  50 
67  50 
67  50 
67  50 
67  50 
67  50 
67  50 
67  50 
67  50 
67  50 
72  50 
67  50 
67  50 
67  50 


PRESENT    ORGANIZATION. 
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TABLE    I.— Continued. 

FOURTH    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

Location Corner  Fourth  and  Clary  Streets. 


Names  of  Teachers. 


Mrs. 

Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


Grade  of  Certificate. 


L.  A.  Morgan Principal  Primary 

8.  A.  Ban 

Mary  J.  Bragg Head  Assist.  Grammar 

Julia  C.  Haebnlen...  Prin. Prim. &Asst. Gram. 

Sarah  H.  Clark 

Sadie  Davis Grammar  Assistant 

Annie  M.  JordoD Principal  Primary 

E.  Cuehing 


Evelyn  Mossed 

Theodosia  J.  Carter 
Anna  Gibbons 


Primary 

Second  Grade. 


Grade 
Of 

Class. 


5th 

)  4  1 1  i 

•6th 

7th 

a 

8th 
6th 
9th 

10th 


Xo.  in 

Class. 


58 
57 
57 
70 
66 
62 
57 
71 


Length  of 

Depart  m't 


12  yr.  6  m. 
1  year 
1  yr.  1  m. 
3  " 


9 
6 
1 

1 

8 

10 


Monthly 
Salary  of 
Teacher. 


$100  00 

72  50 
67  50 
07  50 
67  50 
67  50 
07  50 
07  50 
07  50 
55  00 
55  00 


MARKET    STREET   PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 
Location Corner  Fifth  and  Market  Streets. 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


Kate  Sullivan 

Carrie  L.  Hunt 

Helen  S.  Arey 

Jennie  M.  A.  Hurley. 
Maggie  L.  Jordan... 
Nellie  A.  Littlefield.. 

Elli-M  Holmes 

Clara  J.  Neal 

Kate  B.  Childs 

Lydia  A.  Clegg 

Bessie  Malloy 

M.  A.  Salisbury 

Pbilena  Sherman 


Principal  Primary. 


Primary  Assistant 

Principal  Primary 

Second  Grade 

Primary  Assistant 

Fifth  Grade 

Primary  As;  istanl 

U.S.  Asst.  and  First  Gr, 

Fifth  Grade 

Grammar  Assistant 

Primary  Assistant 

Filth  Grade 


6th 

01 

7th 

40 

65 

7th 

50 

Kith 

62 

9th 

60 

8th 

54 

10th 

60 

10th 

(id 

9th 

(.7 

10th 

60 

ah 

53     ' 

3  yr. 


9  in. 
6  - 


"    1  " 

"     6  " 

3  " 

7  " 
«    j  .« 

"     1  " 

New. 

1   year. 
8  months. 
2yr.  1  in. 

New. 


SI  15  00 
72  50 
67  50 
67  50 

67  50 
67  50 

50  00 

a  :,() 

50  1)0 


RINCON      DISTRICT. 

RINCOX    GIRLS'    GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 
Location Yassar  Place,  Harrison  Street,  bi  id  and  Third. 


Ebenezer  Knowlton 

Helen  M.  Tl ipson 

Milliken  ('lark.... 

Lynch 

Mary  Elizabeth  Stowell  - 
L.  Maria  Scotchler 

Amanda  E.  Phillips 

Anna  Maria  I  lore 

Margaret  Wade , 

Lizzie  IV'  wer  Easton  — 


A.B.  A.M. .>:.<:.< 
St.  Dip.  6yra.,  Gr.  -Mast. 
Prin.Pi -ini..'.  < Iran 
State  Diploma.  1st  Gr.. 

( rrammar  Assistant 

Primary  Principal 

( !al.  Normal  Sen.  l>ip.. 

Principal  Primary 

Primal  y  Ae  iistau  

U.S.  a  S.  X.  8.  Diploma 
S.  X.  S.  Di i 


Cl 

!-< 

1st 

18 

2d 

51 

3d 

01 

■1th 

Ith 

(ill 

III) 

5th 

68 

6th 

16 

6th 

47 

l  year. 

5     " 
3     " 

3     •• 
5  vr.  6  in. 

:;"••    6  " 
3  ■•    ::  - 

.  .. 


$175  00 
;;.  (M) 

6J  50 
67  50 

67  50 
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TABLE    I.  — Continued. 
STEVENSON    STREET   PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 


Names  of  Teachers. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Burt ... 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Green  Deetken 

Miss  Jennie  Smith 

Miss  Mary  Frances  Smith- 
Mrs.  Sarah  Noble  Joseph-. 
MissJnlia  Rebecca  Clayton 
Miss  Helen  Aiken  Grant.. 
Miss  Fanny  A.  E.  Nichols- 


Grade  of  Certificate. 


Principal  Primary 

Special  Gram.  Assistant 
H.  S.  &  S.N. "S.  Diploma 
Grammar  Assistant 

S.  N.  S.  Dip.,  2d  Grade 
Sp.  Gr.Asst.  &  Pr.  Prim. 
S.  N.  S.  Dip.,  2d  Grade 


Grade 

of 

So.  in 

Class. 

Class. 

5th 

36 

6th 

50 

6  &  7th 

6S 

7th 

60 

8th 

67 

8th 

30 

9th 

54 

10th 

64 

Length  of 

time  in 
Departm't 


12  years. 
2  yr.  6  m. 
2  "     2  " 


Monthly 
Salary  of 
Teacher. 


100  00 
67  50 
67  50 
67  50 
72  50 
67  50 
67  50 
67  50 


MISSION    STREET   PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 


Salome  Sylvia  Knapp 

Eusebia  Neville  Campbell 

Lydia  Wales  Derby 

Elizabeth  White 


Principal  Primary 


State  Diploma,  3d  grade 


6  a-  7th 

55 

8th 

CO 

9th 

•17 

10th 

50 

5  years. 
1  yr.  6  in. 
1  "  6  " 
1  " 


85  00 
67  50 

67  50 
67  50 


NATOMA   STREET   PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 


Sarah  Abbie  Ross 

Primary  A  ssistant 10th 

St. Normal  Sch.  Diploma '   10th 

56 
50 

4  mouths. 
4        «      1 

50  00 
50  00 

THIRD    STREET   PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

Hattie  Amelia  Lyons 

Grammar  Assistant 

8th 

65 

1  year. 

1 

67  50 

PERRY    STREET   PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  Bowena  J.  Cochrane.   Primary  Assistant 10th      110       4  months.        50  00 


SILVER    STREET   PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 


Augusta  Sophia  Cameron.   Grammar  Assistant 9th        60         1  year.  67  50 


BRANNAN    STREET   PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Eva  Gardner  Smith Primary  Assistant 10th 


53      4  months.        67  50 


PRESENT   ORGANIZATION. 
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TABLE    I.  — Continued. 

FRANKLIN     DISTRICT. 

D  E  N  M  A  N      GfBAHMAS      SCHOOL. 

Location Corner  Bush  and  Taylor  Streets. 


Names  of  Teachers. 


James  Denman 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Banmgardner. 

Miss  Margaret  Keith 

Miss  Nettie  Dond 

Miss  C.  M.  IV.fi ce 

Miss  Carrie  T.  Burrows  . 

Mi>s  Alice  Kenny 

Misa  Jei  sie  Smith' 

Miss  Ada  C.  Boweu 

Miss  Clara  C.  Bowen 

Miss  N.  31.  Cbadbonrne. . 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wood 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Clapp 

Miss  A.T.  Flint 

Miss  Mary  J.  Little 

Miss,  Lillie  L.  Gummer . . 


Grade  of  Certificate. 


State  Diploma,  Js<  gf. 
Grammar  Assistant!. . 

Principal  Prima rv 

Normal  School  Diploma 
Principal  Primary.  .. 

State  Certificate*. 

Grammar  Assistant.. 
Principal  Primary... 
Gram.  I  grade 


Principal  Primary 

Grammar  Assistant  — 
High  School  Assistant  - 

Normal  School,  2d  gr . . 


Normal  School,  "2d  gr.. 


Grade 
of 

No.  in 

Class. 

53 

1st 

58 

3d 

57 

3d 

58 

3d 

3d 

57 

4th 

4th 

53     | 

4th 

55 

4th 

•3th 

56 

5th 

39 

6th 

55 

6th 

54 

7th 

50 

time  in 


7  year:?. 
1  vi'.  1  in. 
5'" 

65  mos. 

■i  rears. 


6  vr.  6  m. 

3-<    -i  » 

11  " 

1  " 

3  "     2  " 

4  "    2  " 
13  years. 

1J  mo. 
l|  mo. 
li  mo. 


Monthly 
Salary  of 

Teacher. 


$175  00 

83  33 

7.3  00 

67  50 

67  50 


67  50 
67  50 

67  50 

G7  50 

f>7  50 
80  00 
50  00 

50  00 


HYDE    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 
Location Corner  Bush  and  Hvde  Streets. 


Miss  H.  Cooke 

Miss  A.  B.  CI 

Miss  D.  Hymann 

Miss  Kate  Bonnell  .. 


Head  Assistant  Gram.. 
Prin. Prim. &  Gram. 
Primary  Assistant 


6th 

52 

69 

9th 

61 

1  vr.  6  m. 

;  ■• 

6  " 
11  " 


5.3  00 


TOLK  AND  AUSTIN    8TEEBT   PRIMABY  SCHOOL. 

Miss  C.  T.  Ehlin 

1   10th 

41 

3  months. 

55  00 

HYDE  AND    GEARY    STREET    PBIMAB1 

Miss.  1                    riii' High  School  Diploma.. |  10th 

i 

50  00 

[ON    DISTRICT: 

I   N  lo.N      G  i;  A  M  CHOOL. 

Location Cum  Eearny.< 


Thomas  S.  Myrick 

J.  1>.  Littletield 

Mrs.  PJ     '  

Mi-    P.  Pal        

Miss  S.  Sherman 

'  .  i'.  Aldricfa 

.  M.  Tibbey 

Miss  A.  L.  Eschi  - 

Miss  C.  <  

P.Field 


ma 

St.  Dip 



' 


i 

id   tirade 


• 

3d 

3d,  Ith 

4th 

60 

6th 

7th 

53 

10 yr.  (i  in. 

i  yr.  li  m. 

I  '••    6  " 
I  " 

1  •■    6  " 


83  :<:; 
63  50 
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TABLE    I .  —  Continued. 
UNION  AND  MONTGOMERY  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Names  of  Teachers. 

Grade  of  Certificate. 

Grade 

of 
Class. 

Xo.  in 
Class. 

Length  of 

time  in 
Departm't 

Monthly 
Salary  of 
Teacher. 

Mrs.  A.  Griffith 

Miss  J.  M.  Dramtnond 

MissN.  S.  Baldwin 

Miss  L.  M.  Drummond 

Miss  A.  E.  Grant 

Miss  M.  E.  Estabrook 

Miss  M.  Noves 

Primary  Principal 

Second  Gr.  Normal  Sell. 
Primary  Assistant 

it                         CI 

Primary  Principal 

7th 
8th 

9th 
10th 

u 

64 

5."i 
57 
57 
40 
40 

2  "     2  " 
2  "     6  " 
1  "     7  1; 

1  "     4  " 

2  "     1  " 

7  " 
6  " 

100  00 
67  50 
67  50 
67  50 

67  50 
67  50 

BROADWAY  AND  MONTGOMERY   STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Mrs.  A.  S.  Duane 

Miss  E.  Overend 

Miss  A.  E.  Hucks 

MissH.  F.   Parker... 
Miss  H.  A.  Satterlee.. 

Miss  F.  Holmes .Primary  Assistant 

Miss  M.  A.  Krauth ISecond'Gr.  State  Certif. 


Principal  Primary 

Grammar  Assistant 

First  Assistant  Primary 
Principal  Primary 


5th 

50 

6th 

54 

7th 

1':, 

8th 

64 

9th 

60 

9th 

57 

10th 

98 

4  years. 
4  yr.  8  m. 
1  '•  7  " 
3  " 

1  "  1  " 
5  ': 
10  " 


100  00 
67  50 
67  50 
65  50 

67  50 
50  00 
67  50 


WASHINGTON     DISTRICT. 


WASHINGTON     GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 
Location Corner  Mason  r.nd  Washington  Streets. 


James  Stratton 

H.  E.  McBride 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Weaver 
Miss  D.  S.  Prescott. 
Miss  Jean  Parker  . . 
Miss  S.  J.  White  . . . 

MissE.  Barker 

Miss  M.  E.  Cheney. 


State  Diploma 

Sub-Master 

H.  S.  Asst.  &  1st  grade-. 

Principal  Primary 

Grammar  Assistant 

Special  Gram.  Assistant 

Principal  Primary 

Grammar  A  ssistant . .  - . 


1st 

61 

2d 

51 

3d 

"eo" 

2d 

46 

3d 

60 

4th 

64 

1th 

63 

5  yr.  6  m. 
l'<     6" 

1  "    6  " 

S  " 

new. 
5  years 
1       ' 
1       ' 


8175  00 
125  00 

Si!  00 

67  50 
67  50 
67  50 


POWELL  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Location Powell  Street,  between  Washington  and  Jackson. 


Miss  Carrie  V.  Benjamin.. 

MissE.  A.  Shaw 

Miss  M.  E.  Morgan 

Miss  M.  E.  Very 

Miss  S.  E.  Thufton 

Miss  M.  E.  Tucker 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Forester 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Phelps. ...... 


Principal  Primary . 


High  School  Diploma.. 
Grammar  Assistant.-  -- 

Principal  Primary 

Grammar  Assistant 

Principal  Primary   


5th 

58 

" 

5!) 

6th 

60 

" 

60 

7th 

62 

8th 

34 

7th 

60 

8th 

39 

8  years. 

3  « 
new. 
2  years. 
3'  " 
2  " 
8  " 
i  2  yr.  6  m, 


100  dO 
67-  50 
67  50 

67  50 
67  50 
72  50 
67  50 


BROADWAY   STREET   PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 
Location Broadway  Street,  near  Powell. 


Miss  C.  Comstock Gram.  Asst.  &  1st  grade 

Miss  M.  E.  Gates Primary  Assistant 

Miss  L.  W.  Burwell. .  - . 
Mrs.  B.  Hurlbut 


9th 

30 

9th 

44 

10th 

28 

1      " 

62 

9  months. 
1  yr.  6  m. 
3  months. 


07  50 
67  50 
50  00 
50  00 


PRESENT   ORGANIZATION. 
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TABLE    I.  — Continued. 
MISSION     DISTRICT. 


MISSION      GRAMMAR      SCHOOL. 
Location Mission  Street,  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth. 


Names  of  Teachers. 


Ahira  Holmes 

J.  H.  Sumner 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Reynolds 
Miss  A.  A.  Hill  .... 

Mrs.  Sumner 

Miss  A.  Lane 

Miss  A.  A.  Kowe  ... 

Miss  A.  Ciprico 

Miss  M.  O'Connor.. 


Grade  of  Certificate. 


Grammar  Master. 
Principal  Primary 
Assistant  Primary 

u  c« 

Principal  Primary 
ait  Primary 


Grade 

N  o.  in 

Class. 

1st 

8 

2d 

38 

3d,  4th 

50 

4th 

60 

5  &  6th 

60 

6&7th 

55 

7&Sth 

61 

8  &  9th 

62 

KJrh 

67 

<i'      Monthly 
time  in         Salary  of 

Departm't     Teacher. 


5  vr.  li  in. 
I  " 

2  " 
5  "     6  " 
3  weeks. 
6  mos. 


$175  00 

100  00 

67  50 

67  50 
50  00 
72  50 
50  00 

67  50 


HAYES    VALLEY    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 


Miss  L.  J.  Mastick  . 
Miss  Jennie  Gunn.. 

Miss  F.  Stowell 

Miss  Annie  Tonneer 


Principal  Primary. 


Primary  Assistant- 


5th 

41 

6&7th 

50 

8. t!»tb 

48 

10th 

35 

6 

vr. 

6  m. 

•J 

" 

7  " 

3 

CI 

3  " 

! 

" 

1  '  ' 

85  00 

67  50 
67  50 


EIGHTH    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 


Miss  A. 
Miss  .A I 
Miss  A 
Mi  .    '>. 

Miss  M. 


E.  SI  a  van 

.A.  Humphreys.  - 
.  M.  Murphy 

I      i  r.gadl 

iv  Williams 

Brady 


Principal  Primary 
Primary  Ae 


5th 

45 

66 

8&9th 

65 

9th 

52 . 

10th 

53 

loth 

1! 

id  m. 

I  •• 

1  " 


100  00 
67  50 

51)  00 


STEINER    STREET   PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

Miss  Annie  Jewett 

5—10 

17 

9  mos. 

SAN    BRUNO    SCHOOL. 

Miss  Jennie  Sheldon 

&9 

il 

1  yr.  6  in. 

FOL80M    8TBEE1    SCHOOL 

Mis.    Treat Mixed 

56 

5  y eai 

FAIEMOUNT  81  HOOL. 

Miss  B.  Hallow-ell..". 

New. 

:i  n.i's. 
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TABLE    I.  — Continued. 
POTKEEO    SCHOOL. 


STames  of  Teachers. 


Mr.  F.  J.  Leonard 


Grade  of  Certificate. 


Grade 

of 
Class. 


High  School  Diploma..  '  '  '-,fiJ 


N"o  in    Length  of 
Class.  Ltime  ** 
Departm  t 


t  63 


3  years. 


Monthly 
Salary  of 
Teacher. 


70  00 


WEST   END    SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Carter 

Lst.gr.  Pr.Pr.  &Gr.Asst. 

4  to  10 

20 

1  year. 

70  00 

OCEAN   HOUSE   SCHOOL. 

Mixed 

25 

New. 

70  00 

SPRING   VALLEY    DISTRICT. 

SPRING     VALLEY      GRAMMAR      SCHOOL. 

Location Broadway  Street,  near  Larkin. 


Mr.  B.  Marks 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Mules 

Mr.  L.  D.Allen 

Miss  M.  J.  Norton 

Miss  A.  VanRevnea;an . 


State  Diploma ) 

Grammar  Assistant..  $ 
ter 

State  Normal  School... 
Principal  Primary 


lst&2d| 

3d 
4th 
5th 


53 

72 
66 

61 


5  years. 
1      " 


$175  00 

67  50 

100  00 

67  50 

67  50 


SPRING   VALLEY   PEIMARY   SCHOOL. 


MissH.  A.  Haneke. 

MissP.  A.  Fink 

Miss  J.  V.  Barklev- 

Miss  M.  Murphy  -'-  - 


Principal  Primary.. 
Grammar  Assistant. 
Primary  Assistant.. 


6th 

53 

7th 

53 

8&9th 

54 

1  10th 

63 

14  years. 

2  " 

3  " 
New. 


85  00 
67  50 
67  50 
55  00 


Location. 


GREENWICH    STREET    SCHOOL. 
Greenwich  Street  near  Jones. 


Miss  K.  Kennedy 

Miss  Fannie  Cheney  . . 
Miss  Annie  Champhell. 
Miss  Agnes  Chalmers  . 
Miss  Faunie  Mitchell. - 
Miss  Fannie  Sonle 


Principal  Primary 

High  School  Certificate 
State  Normal  School... 
High  School  Diploma.. 
Grammar  Assistant. . . . 
State  Normal  School. .. 


4th 

I 
46 

5th 

46 

6th 

42 

7th 

53 

8&9th 

58 

10th 

73     I 

11  years. 

1  yr.  3  rn. 

"     2  " 

1  "    3  " 

2  " 

10  nios. 


100  00 
67  50 
50  00 
67  50 
67  50 
55  00 


Location. 


MODEL      SCHOOL. 
Market  Street,  near  Fifth. 


Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Swett 


Principal  Primary 

Asst.  in  High  School... 


7,8,9 
&10 


•245 


4  yr.  2  m. 
11  mos. 


100  00 
100  00 


PRESENT    ORGANIZATION. 
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TABLE    I —Concluded. 
PINE    STREET   SCHOOL. 


Names  of  Teachers. 

Grade  of  Certificate. 

Grade 

of 
Class. 

No.  in 
Class. 

Length  of 

time  in 
Dcpartm't 

Monthly 
Salary  of 
Teacher. 

5  to  10 

44 

3  years. 

70  00 

COSMOPOLITAN    SCHOOL. 


Mrs.  U.  Rendsberg . 
Mrs.  Chas.  Morel . 
Miss  L.  Dejarlais.  . 

Mis.  Foster 

Miss  Graff 

Miss  Holmes 

Miss  Coition 

Miss  Siegermuna. . 

Miss  Lunt 

Miss  York 


1  year. 
1     " 


100  00 
67  50 
C7  50 
67  50 
67  50 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 


BROADWAY   STREET   COLORED   SCHOOL. 

S.  D.  Simouds 

Mrs.  G.  Wasbburn 

Grammar  Master 

Pri  mar v  Assistant 

Mixed      30 

7,8,91     5. 

&  10  I    01 

1  yenr. 

2  *f 

100  00 
75  00 

FIFTH    STREET    COLORED    SCHOOL. 

J.  B.  Sanderson 

Primary 

27 

8  years. 

75  00 

CHINESE    SCHOOL. 

Mixed      52 

3  years. 

80  00 
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3D 

P 
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O 
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Number  of  blind  children  bet-ween 

CD         CM         OS         io         "* 
CM          GM          <M          CM 

Number  of  deaf  and  dumb  children 
between  4  and  18  years  of  age 

O          CM          CM          CO          IO 

t— 1          CO          CO          CM          -^ 

Number  of  Negro  children  between 

Ci          CM          **          O          i— I 
t-H          CS          CO          CD          Ci 
CM          i—l          CM          CM          i— 1 

Number  of  Mongolian  children  be- 
tween 4  and  18  years  of  age 

LO             r-l            l~-            -*fi            CS 

CD          CO          i—l          CO          r^- 
i— <          .-H          -*          CM 

Number  of   Indian   children    be- 

LO            CTi 

uo       *o 

Number  of  children  between  6  and 
18  years  of  age  not  attending  any 

1,989 

2,653 
3,565 

1 
Total  number  of  children  reported 

as  attending  Private  Schools 

2,115 
3,139 
4,552 
4,823 
5,450 

Total  number  of  children  reported 
as  attending  Public  Schools 

4,604 
5,155 
6,561 
7,805 

No.    of  children  between  4  and  6 
years  of  age  attending   Private 

IO          CD 
■^          CD 

Number  of  children  between  4  and 

3,172 
3,747 
3,995 

Number  of  White  children  under 

8,890 
13,282 
14,055 
18,321 
21,1-23 

Number  of  White  children  between 

898 

952 

1,157 

1,291 

Number  of  white  children  under  4 

6,740 

9,059 

9,744 

10,974 

11,413 

Total   number  of  White  children 
between  4  and  18  years  of  age . . . 

8,669 
13,358 
16,208 
18,748 
20.581 

Number  of  girls  between  4  and  18 

Under  18 

7,859 

9,475 
10,577 

Number  of  boys  between  4  and  18 

Under  18 

7,541 

9,273 
10,004 

Number  of  applicants  for  school 

• 

CM 

1—1 

[            '         1—1 

1861 
1862 
Tans 

1804 
1865 

,_7        o> 
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TABLE    VI. 

COMPARATIVE  SCHOOL  STATISTICS,  EMBRACING  THE  YEARS  FROM  1849-50 
TO  1865-63,  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  AND  THE  NUMBER 
AND  PER  CENT.  OF  THE  INCREASE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  AT- 
TENDING THE  SCHOOLS;  THE  NUMBER  A5D  TER  CENT.  OF  IX  CREASE  IN 
NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  BETWEEN  4  AND  18  YEARS  OF  AGE;  THE  NUMBER 
*  AND  FER  CENT.  OF  INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN*  ATTENDING 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS ;  ANNUAL  CURRENT  SCHOOL  FUND,  AND  PER  CENT. 
OF  INCREASE,  ETC. 


Year. 
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No.  of  children  between  4  and  18 
years  of  age,  as  reported  by  the 
Census  Marshals 
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CD 
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3.  p 
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•  & 
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CO 
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•      1? 

2 

'  o 
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S' 
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B 
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1849   50 

2 
4 
15 
16 
19 
29 
61 

60 
75 

82 
94 

100 

275 
.006 
.168 
.521 

L06 

,1  c'SI 

.01-6 
.11 

.]•- 

.093 
.073 
.123 

.146 
.148 

.277 
.49 

150 
325 
600 
1,200 
1,350 
2,200 
3,370 

2,821 
£5,273 
$6,201 

t6,108 

1:6,617 
£8,204 

t.  8,1 77 
$9,076 

8,00(1 
]n  1*9 

116 
.846 

100 
.125 
.629 
.077 

fd'c'cse 
.162 
.869 

.175 
d'ereasi 

.014 

.083 
.209 

.008 
.109 

d' crease 

.10 

.268 

500 
1,500 
2,132 
2,730 
3,268 
4,531 
4,751 

4,751 
6,375 

7,767 

9,025 

16,208 

18,748 

20,581 

1850  51 

200 
.421 
.280 
.120 

.389 
.048 

.00 
.341 
.218 

.101 

1851-52 

1852  53 

040  01 
249  00 

125,01 

92,966  0< 
104,808  00 
184,731   00 

to*?  oc 

158,856  0C 
134,66?  00 

178,920  00 
228,411   00 

26  00 

411,668  84 

.51 

1853  54 

3*4 

1854   55 

•142(j'c,e 

1855   50 

.084  " 

1856-57 
1857  58 

.257  " 
.127 

1858  59 

.285 

1859  60 

.101 

1860-61 

1861  -(3  2 

1862-63 
1863-04 

1804-65 
1865  66 

2,77', 
3,18! 

1,828 

5,150 

.130 
.180 

.016 

.146 

.829 

.277 

.581 
.179 

•Averaged  from  the  figures  of  1857  and  1859,  asthe  actual  figure  was  not  reported, 
t  The  Ward  Schools  were  this  year  withdrawn  from  the  Public  School  Depai  i 

{The  howthe  total  number  of  pupils  that  were  enrolled  during  the  respective 

years,  and  not  those  enrolled  fof  a  month,  as  arc  shown  by  the  other  figures.    Were  the 
transfers  deducted,  the  actual  number  of  pupils  in  tho  Department  could  be  Been. 


§  17,223  are  between  five  aud  fifteen  years  of  age. 
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TABLE    VII. 


NUMBER.  OF  CLASSES  AND  THEIR  SEVERAL  GRADES  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Grammar  Schools. 

Union 

Washington ; 

Denman 

Lincoln  

Rincon  

Spring  Valley, , 

Mission. 


Primary  Schools. 

Spring  Valley 

Greenwich  Street 

Union  and  Mont.  Sts .  .  . 

Fourth  Street 

Powell  Street 

Hyde  Street 

Market  Street 

Montgomery  Street. . .  . 

Hayes  Valley 

Steiner  Street 

Second  Street.. 

Third  and  Perry  Streets 

Eighth  Street 

Fairmount 

San  Bruno 

Stevenson  Street 

Potrero 

Pine  Street 

Polk  and  Austin  Sts. . .  . 
Hyde  and  Geary  Sts . .  . 

Natoma  Street 

Broadway  Street 

Folsom  and  22d  Sts 

Ocean  House 

Cosmopolitan 

Model. 


!  » 


1,   2 
1     1 
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TABLE    VIII. 
COMPARISON  OF  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES  FROM  1857  TO  1866. 


Financial 

Salaries  of 

School  Houses 

Sinking  Fund 

General 

Total. 

Year. 

Teachers. 

and  Sites. 

and  Interest. 

Expenses. 

1857-58 

$62,300  13 

$21,000  36 

$9,331  25 

$17,176  69 

$109,800  43 

1858-59 

73,559  12 

12,800  82 

9,382  11 

15,958  50 

111,700  55 

1859-60 

74,476  75 

39,981  05 

19.188  95 

19,428  25 

152,985  00 

1860-61 

72,656  94 

67,906  60 

22,059  22 

24,341  42 

186,964  18 

1861-62 

77,787  77 

12,811   10 

.27,131  66 

16,837  82 

134,568  35 

1862-63 

86,282  71 

42,134  71 

24.953  08 

25,458  97 

178,929  47 

1863-64 

90,717  80 

73,815  17 

25,260  77 

36,218  13 

228,411  87 

1864-65 

134,699  88 

112,054  27 

24,379  73 

78,679  38 

349,813  26 

1865-66 

185,535  08 

78,850  61 

17,124  65 

94,159  74 

375,270  08 

TAB 

L  E    IX. 

BUILDINGS  AND  ALTERATIONS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  COMPLETED  UNDER 
THE  SUPERVISION  OF  WM.  CRAINE,  ARCHITECT,  FROM  FEBRUARY,  1861, 
TO  OCTOBER,  1865. 


Location  of  Wokks. 

When  Completed — 

o 
o 

•a 
a 

<? 
S1 

"2. 

Character  of  Works. 

Fifth  and  Market  streets. . 
Mason  and  Washington  sts 

Feb'y,  1861 
June,  1861 
June,  1861 
Aug.,   1862 
Sept.,  1862 
Ocfr,  1862 
Nov'r,  1862 
Mar.,    1863 
Mav,     1863 
April,  1864 
.May,     1864 
Jfoly,    1864 
July,    1864 
Aug.,  1864 
Sept,  1864 
Sept,   1864 

1'rl. 

Mar.,    1865 
July,    1865 
Sept,  1865 
Oct'r,   1865 
ocfr,  1865 

$  8,399  94 
17.117  00 

4,130  25 
646  00 
l.Tiii  00 
795  "!i 
5,883  00 
3,925  50 
4,435  24 

;;.:, it  -1-, 

1  260  00 

2,180  15 
1.247  26 

2  77  76 
2,167  W 

304 

408 
258 
104 

"86 

'l'js 
346 
120 

GO 

"eo 

1440 
88 

60 

New  frame  building,  etc. 
do                 do        do. 
Alterations  and  repairs. 
New  frame  building,  etc. 
New  walls,  fences,  etc. 

Mason  and  Washington  sts 

do       do    

Fourth  and  Clary  streets. . 
Colored  School,  Broadway 
Fifth  and  Market  streets.. 

Alterations,  additions,  and  repairs. 
New  frame  building,  etc. 
Removing  building. 
Alterations  and  repairs. 
New  brick  building,  etc. 
New-  frame  building,  etc. 

Bush  and  Taylor  streets.. . 

City  Hall 

Kentuck]  and  Napa  sts. . . 

Boys'  11                      

Filth  street,  near  Market. 

.New  frame  building. 
Alterations  and  repairs. 

New  brick  building,  etc. 

Pine  Bt.,  Western  Addition 

New  (raffle  building,  eto. 

8214  2016G 

Note.— This  sum  docs  not,  of  course,  include  Street  Work  nor  General  Repairs;  a  very 
Large  annnal  expenditure,  which  will  be  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  while  the  De- 
partment is  compelled  to  occupy  temporary  and  unsuitable  buildings. 
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TABLE     X. 
EEAL  ESTATE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

LOTS  DEEDED  BY  COMMISSIONERS  OF  FUNDED  DEBT. 

♦Fifty  vara  No.  801,  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets. 
Fifty  vara  No.  462,  corner  of  Kearny  and  Filbert  streets. 
Fifty  vara  No.  663,  corner  of  Vallejo  and  Taylor  streets. 
♦One  hundred  vara  No.  128,  corner  of  Market  and  Fifth  streets. 
♦Lot  on  Fourth  street,  80  feet  by  125  feet,  portion  of  one  hundred 
vara  No.  174,  corner  Harrison  and  Fourth  streets. 

LOTS  OBTAINED  BY  EXCHANGE. 

Part  of  one  hundred  vara  No.  274,  115  feet  on  Eighth  street  by  275 
feet  deep  ;  received  in  exchange  for  one  hundred  vara  No.  258,  corner 
■Folsom  and  Seventh  streets. 

♦Inner  portion  of  one  hundred  vara  No.  76,  fronting  on  Vassal* 
Place,  (Harrison,  near  Second  street)  100  feet  by  180  feet;  received 
in  exchange  for  fifty  vara  No.  732,  corner  of  Fremont  and  Harrison 
streets. 

♦Fifty  vara  No.  482,  on  Greenwich  street ;  received  in  exchange  for 
fifty  vara  No.  695,  corner  of  Stockton  and  Francisco  streets. 

♦Part  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  157,  on  Broadway  street,  near  Powell, 
69|  feet  by  137^  feet;  received  in  exchange  for  portion  of  one  hundred 
vara  lot  No.  174,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Harrison  streets. 

♦Part  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  581,  on  Post  street,  between  Dupont  and 
Stockton  streets ;  received  in  exchange  for  portion  of  one  hundred  vara 
lot  No.  174,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Harrison  streets. 

LOTS  OBTAINED  BY  PURCHASE. 

♦Part  of  fifty  vara  No.  1,320,  97|  feet  on  Bush  street  by  137£  feet 
on  Hyde  street. 

♦One-half  of  fifty  vara  No.  159,  on  Powell  street,  near  Jackson. 
♦One-half  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  121,  on  Powell  street,  near  Clay. 
♦Fifty  vara  No.  602,  corner  of  Mason  and  Washington  streets. 
♦Fifty  vara  No.  418,  on  Union  street,  near  Montgomery. 
♦Lot  on  Mission  street,  (200  feet  by  182  feet)  in  Block  35. 
♦Fifty  vara  No.  1,023,  corner  of  Bush  and  Taylor  streets. 
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*Lot  on  Broadway  street,  (39f  feet  by  91§  feet)  portion  of  fifty  vara 
lot  on  northwest  corner  of  Powell  street. 

*Lot  on  Tehama  street,  (90  by  75  feet)  numbered  on  the  official  map 
of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  as  lots  Nos.  46  and  47  of  the  Hundred 
Vara  Survey 

LOTS  OBTAINED  BY  DONATION. 

Nos.  11  and  12,  in  Block  No.  15,  Fairmount  Tract. 

*Nos.  13.  14,  15,  1G,  26,  27,  and  28,  in  Block  No.  8.5,  Potrero 
Nuevo. 

*No.  4,  in  Block  No.  23,  Bernal  Ranch,  West  End  Map,  six  miles 
out,  County  road. 

(One  hundred  feet  by  one  hundred  feet)  southwest  corner  Kentucky 
and  Napa  streets — Potrero.  50  feet  by  100  feet  adjoining,  purchased 
by  the  Board. 

Lot  on  Vermont  street,  (120  feet  by  200  feet)  being  a  portion  of 
Block  No.  127,  Potrero  Nuevo. 

Lot  on  Bernal  Ranch,  (80  feet  by  180)  designated  on  West  End 
Map  No.  2,  as  lot  No  4,  Block  No.  27. 

Lot  on  Filbert  street,  between  Taylor  and  Jones,  (100  feet  front) 
portion  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  446 ;  donated  to  the  School  Department 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

LOTS  OBTAINED  BY  VAN  NESS  ORDINANCE 

Mission  Blocks. 

Fifty  vara  lot  in  Block  No.  8. 

Fifty  vara  lot  in  Block  No.  21. 

Fifty  vara  lot  in  Block  No.  34. 

Fifty  vara  lot  in  Block  No.  61. 

Fifty  vara  lot  in  Block  No.  93. 

,    Fifty  vara  lot  in  Block  No.  104. 

Western   Addition. 

*Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  Block  No.  3. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  6,  in  Block  No.  14, 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5,  in  Block  No.  21. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5,  in  Block  No.  29. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  Block  No.  02. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5,  in  Block  No.  111. 
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Fifty 
Fifty 
Fifty 
Fifty 
Fifty 
Fifty 
Fifty 
Fifty 
Fifty 
Fifty 
Fifty 
Fifty 
Fifty 


vara 
vara 
vara 
vara 
vara 
vara 
vara 
vara 
vara 
vara 
vara 
vara 
vara 


lot  No. 
lot  No. 
lot  No. 
lot  No. 
lot  No. 
lot  No. 
lot  No. 
lot  No. 
lot  No. 
lot  No. 
lot  No. 
lot  No. 
lot  No. 


n  Block 
n  Block 
n  Block 
n  Block 
n  Block 
n  Block 
n  Block 
n  Block 
n  Block 
n  Block 
n  Block 
n  Block 
n  Block 


No.  117. 
No.  123. 
No.  136. 
No.  158. 
No.  281. 
No.  289. 
No.  318. 
No.  325. 
No.  374. 
No.  419. 
No.  431. 
No.  460. 
No.  465. 


Potrero  Nuevo. 


Lot  in  Block  No.  39— (100  feet  by  200  feet). 
Lot  in  Block  No.  46— (100  feet  by  200  feet). 
Lot  in  Block  No.  163— (100  feet  by  200  feet). 


Note.— Lots  marked  with  an  *  are  occupied  by  school  houses;  those  not  marked  are 
vacant. 


TABLE     XI. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL  BONDS. 

TOTAL  ISSUED  SINCE  THE  OEGANIZATION    OF  THE    PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DE- 
PARTMENT (1849). 


Date  of 

Issue. 

Amount 
Issued. 

Amount 
Redeemed. 

Amount 
Outstanding. 

Rate  of 
Interest. 

Annual 
Interest. 

AnnualSinking 
Fund. 

1854. . 

$60,000 
75,000 
25,000 

125,000 

$60,000 

19,500 

7,000 

1860. . 
1861.. 
1866-7 

$55,500 

18,000  . 
125,000 

10  per  ct 

10  per  ct 

7  per  ct 

$5,550 
1,800 
8,750 

$5,000 

2,500 
(8,333  ?) 

Totals. 

$285,000 

$86,500 

$198,500 

$16,100 

$15,833 

®275,000  authorized. 


GENERAL   STATISTICS. 
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TABLE    XII. 

FORMER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  SAN 

FRANCISCO. 


Names  of  Members  from 
1851  to  1856. 

Districts. 

1856-57. 

1857-'58. 

R.  O'Neil 

C.L.  Ross ) 

Jos.  F.Atwell ) 

2d  District 

J.  C.Mitchell 

A.  S.  Edwards 

Henry  E.  Lincoln ) 

3d  District 

S.  R.  Harris ) 

N.  Holland J 

4th  District 

S.B.Stoddard 

W.  H.  Bovee J 

R.  K.  Waller ) 

W.  W.  Estabrook 

CO.  West j 

A.  Taudler 

W.  H.  Talmage ) 

7th  District 

J.  Hunt 

C  L.Taylor 

H.  I.  Wells J 

S.  P.Webb ) 

8th  District 

9th  District 

10th  District 

E  B.  Goddard 

E.  B.  Goddard 

J.  B.  Moore ) 

P  M  Randall 

F.  Billings ) 

J.  0.  Eldridge 

Geo  M.  Blake 

W.  A.  Tipcr ) 

J.  P.  Buckley ) 

11th  District. . . . 

R.  S.Tibbetts ) 

F.  C.  Ewer ] 

12th  District. . . . 

L.  P.  Sage 

[ 

T.  J.  Nevins,  Superin- 

J.  C.  Pelton,  Superin- 

J. C.  Pelton,  Superin- 

and Secretary,   1852 

tendent  and  Sec'y. 

tendent  and  Sec'y. 

and  185a 

W.  H.  O'Grady,  Super- 
intendent 1853-1854. 

W.  H.  O'Grady,  Super- 
intendent and  Sec'y. 
E.  A.  Thcller,  Supt. 
B.  Macy,  Secretary. 

II.  r.  Janes,  Secretary. 
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TABLE    XII  .—Continued. 


Districts. 

1858-'59. 

1859-'60. 

1860-'61. 

1861-'6-2. 

1st  District 

R.  O'Neil 

fi.  O'Neil 

E.  Donnelly 

E.  Donnelly. .' 

2d  District 

J.  H  Widber. ... 

J.  H.  Widber.... 

J:  H.  Widber.... 

J.  H.  Widber  .... 

3d  District 

I.  B.  Purdy 

Wm.  M.  Hixon  . . 

11.  D.  Ellerhorst. . 

H.  D.  Ellerhorst . 

4th  District. . . . 

Wm.  Bartling. . . 

Wm.  Bartling .. . 

Wm.  Bartling... 

Wm.  Bartling 

5th  District 

G.  W.  Beers 

A.  L.  Hathaway . 

6th  District 

H.  B.  Janes 

II.  B.  Janes 

EL  B.Janes 

Jas.  Bowman 

7th  District. . . . 

Wm.  rearson — 

Wm.  Pearson 

Wm.  Pearson 

Wm.  Pearson 

8th  District 

George  Co  1'ran... 

George  Cofran.. . 

Francis  Blake 

9th  District. . . . 

J.  0.  Eldridge.... 

J.  0.  Eldridge.... 

W.  L.  Palmer. . . . 

W.  L.  Palmer 

10th  District. . . . 

C.  C.  Knowles  . . . 

C.  C.  Knowles  . . . 

C.  C.  Knowles... 

C.  C-  Knowles  . . . 

11th  District. . . . 

E.  Judson 

12th  District. . . . 

J.  S.  Dungan  — 

J.  S.  Dungan 

J.  S.  Dungan 

Jos.  M.  Wood. ... 

H.  P.Janes, 

Superintendent 
Sam'l  Berkley, 
Sec, 

H.  P.  Janes, 

Superintendent 

Jas.  Denman, 

Superintendent 
Jas.  Pearson, 
Sec. 

Jas.  Denman, 

Superintendent 
Jas.  Pearson, 

Secretary. 

Jas.  Denman, 
Superintendent 
irson, 

rotary. 

Districts. 

1862-'S3. 

1863-'G4. 

1864-'65. 

1865-'6G. 

1st  District 

E.  B.  Mastick 

L.  B.  Mi^tick.... 

L.  B.  Mastick — 

L.  B.  Mastick.... 

2d  District 

J.  n.  Widber .... 

John  P.  Pope — 

John  F.  Pope 

11.  T.  Graves 

3d  District 

J.  W.  Dodge 

J.  W.  Dodge 

Washington  Ayor 

Washington  Ayer 

4th  District 

Wm.  Bartling 

G.  B.  Hitchcock. 

G.  B.  Hitchcock.. 

Jos.  W.  Winans.. 

5th  District 

Lafayette  Story. . 

Lafayette  Story. . 

W.  A.  Grover 

W.  A.  Grover — 

6th  District. . . . 

Jas.  Bowman 

Erwin  Davis 

Giles  H.  Gray. ... 

7th  District 

W.  G.  Badger.... 

Wm.  G.  Badger. . 

Wm.  G.  Badger. . 

Wm.  G.  Badger. . 

8th  District. . . . 

Geo.  Cofran 

E.  D.  Sawyer 

J.L.N.  Shepard. 

Geo.  C.  Hickox. . 

9th  District. . . . 

W.  L.  Palmer. . . . 

J.  N.  Risdon 

S.  B.  Thompson.. 

S.  B.  Thompson.. 

10th  District. . . . 

C.  C.  Knowles 

J.  H.  Widber. . . . 

J.  H.  Widber. . . . 

S.  C.  Bugbce 

11th  District. . . . 

M.  Lynch 

12th  District. . . . 

Jos.  M.  Wood... . 

Daniel  Lunt 

Abner  Doble 

Chas.  M.  Plum... 

Geo.Tait, 

Geo.  Tait, 

Geo.  Tait, 

John  C.  Pelton, 

Superintendent 

Superintendent 

Superintendent 

Superintendent 

D.  H.Whittemore 

D.  H.Whittemore 

Daniel  Lunt, 

Daniel  Lunt, 

Secretary. 

Secretary. 

Secretary. 

Secretary. 

■HI 


The  abore  is  the  plan  of  the  first  and  second  floors. 


3  £  Floor 


THE   TEHAMA  PKIMAKY 

Is  a  substantial  brick  building,  of  six  class-rooms  and  a  hall ;  accommodates 

about  1150  pupils.    Erected  at  a  cost  of  $27,910. 

S.  C.  Bugbee  &  Son,  Architects.      Messrs.  Kimball  Bbos.  ,  Builders. 
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ttpridntkiti  of  fiililk  Sk^Is, 


YEAR  ENDING  OCTOBER  15TH,  1867. 


JOHN  C.  PELTON, 

SUPERINTENDENT   OF  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 


SAN    FRANCISCO: 

JOSEPH  WINTERBURN  &   CO.,  PRINTERS  AND  ELECTROTYPERS, 

No.  417  Clay  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery  Streets. 

1  S  6  7. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

OF 

®to  ffittj  m&  County  0i  g>m  Ivawfew, 


F  O  H      1  8  G  G  -  7  . 


President JOSEPH  W.  "WINANS. 

MEMBERS. 

1st  District— E.  H.   COE,  North  Point  of  Battery  Street,  (Flint's 

Warehouse.) 
2d   District— H.  T.  GRAVES,  412  Clay  Street. 
3d   District— Dr.  W.  F.   HALE,  520  Kearny  Street. 
4th  District— JOS.  W.   WINANS,  604  Montgomery  Street, 
5th  District— DR.    W.  AYER,  408   Kearny   Street. 
6th  District— A.  C.   NICHOLS,  316  Washington  Street. 
7th  District — *IRA  P.  RANKIN,  First  Street,  between    Mission 

and  Howard. 
8th  District — G.   C.  HICKOX,  N.  E.  corner  Montgomery  and  Sac- 
ramento Streets. 
9th  District— A.  W.  SCOTT,  S.  W.   corner  Stewart  and  Folsom 
Streets. 
10th  District— S.  C.  BUGBEE,  73  and  74  Montgomery  Block. 
11th  District— P.  B.  CORNWALL,  212  Clay  Street. 
12th  District— f  J.  A.  ROGERS,  N.  E.  corner  Polk  and  Pacific  Sts. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  JOHN  C.  PELTON, 
22  City  Hall. 

Secretary,  DANIEL  LUNT,  22  City  Hall. 


*  Vice  Win.  G.  Badger,  resigned. 

t  Yice  Austin  Wiley,  resigned.    Mr.  Wiley  filled  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Chas.  M.  Blum. 


REPORT 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  \ 
San  Francisco,  October  15th,  1867.      J 

To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

Of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco — 

Gentlemen  : — In  obedience  to  law  and  custom,  I  herewith  submit 
for  the  information  of  your  Honorable  Body  and  the  public  generally, 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  School  Department  of  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  fiscal  year  1866-7.  This  report  also  represents  the 
eighteenth  year  since  the  inauguration  of  free  schools  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say,  that  no  similar  period  in  the 
history  of  our  city  schools  has  Avitnessed  a  greater  degree  of  general 
prosperity  than  has  the  past  year.  During  no  period  has  so  much 
been  done,  as  during  the  past  and  preceding  years,  to  increase  the 
accommodations  of  the  School  Department  of  San  Francisco,  and  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  our  common  school  system.  This  will  at  once 
be  apparent  on  examination  of  the  following  table. 
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EXPENDITURES    OF   THE   DEPARTMENT.  7 

The  economy  displayed  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  erection 
of  school  buildings,  during  the  past  year  and  a  half,  must  receive 
the  unqualified  approbation  of  all  who  have  desired  to  see  the  great- 
est practical  good  secured  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  our 
children  and  youth,  by  the  judicious  application  of  the  funds  placed 
at  their  disposal. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  dollars  ($158,398)  have  provided  comfortable  and  very  respect- 
able accommodations  for  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  pupils,  being  a  greater  number  than  the  total  number  of  pupils 
accommodated  in  all  the  school  houses  erected  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion from  the  organization  of  the  Public  Schools,  in  1S49-50,  to  the 
commencement  of  the  improvements  embraced  in  this  report ;  and 
which,  though  for  the  most  part  economical  buildings,  had  cost  the 
city  over  $300,000.  The  wisdom  of  procuring  the  recent  issue 
of  bonds,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  our  schools  in  buildings  belong- 
ing to  the  city,  instead  of  continuing  to  rent  therefor  extemporized 
school  houses  and  detached  class-rooms,  inconvenient  and  unsuitable, 
requiring  constant  alterations  and  repairs,  will  be  apparent  upon  a 
very  slight  examination  of  the  subject.  Soon  after  the  organization 
of  the  schools,  at  the  commencement  of  last  school  and  fiscal  year 
(1865-66),  the  School  Department  was  renting  43  class-rooms,  and 
paying  therefor  monthly  $1,350  and  within  these  rented  rooms  there 
were  2,720  pupils,  or  about  one-third  of  all  the  scholars  in  the  De- 
partment. Subsequently,  at  different  periods,  as  demands  arose,  we 
were  compelled  to  organize  some  thirty  additional  classes.  Had  Ave 
continued  to  rent  rooms  for  these  seventy  or  more  classes,  and  in  this 
way  meet  the  increasing  demands  on  the  Department  for  school  ac- 
commodations, our  rents  and  repairs  would  now  amount  to  not  less 
than  $36,000  per  annum — a  sum  equal  to  more  than  two  per  cent,  per 
month  on  the  building  disbursements  of  our  Board,  which  have 
secured  to  the  city  the  superior  accommodations  now  enjoyed  by 
nearly  all  our  schools.  Our  rents,  which,  near  the  beginning  of  last 
year,  were,  as  stated,  $1,350  monthly,  will  soon  nearly  cease.  Our 
actual  saving,  by  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  during  the  past 
thirteen  months,  amounts  to  about  $6,000 ;  but  the  saving  of  money 
and  other  immense  benefits  resulting  from  our  improvements  (which 
benefits  can  only  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  familiar  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Department  heretofore  and  at  present),  will  bo 
experienced  hereafter. 
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The  general  condition  of  the  city  schools  is  such  as  should  give 
great  satisfaction  to  their  patrons  and  to  those  who  labor  in  and  for 
them,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  taxed  for  their  support. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  at  no  period  in  the  history  of  our 
city  have  the  Public  Schools  exhibited  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency, 
or  enjoyed  more  popular  favor  and  confidence  ;  nor  has  there  ever 
been  manifested  in  the  community  at  large  a  more  lively  inter- 
est in  the  cause  of  public  education,  and  in  the  integrity,  welfare 
and  permanence  of  our  school  system.  Never  before  have  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  received  so  generally  the  patronage  of  all  classes  of  the 
community,  especially  that  of  the  more  intelligent  of  our  citizens  ; 
and  the  business  of  our  Department,  the  conduct  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  the  character  of  school 
officers  and  that  of  teachers,  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the 
schools,  and  the  merits  of  our  public  school  system,  never  before  re- 
ceived so  much  attention  from  the  press  and  from  citizens.  And, 
although  criticism  has  sometimes  lacked  intelligence  and  candor,  we 
should  not  and  do  not  complain,  for  we  regard  all  as  auspicious  of 
good  results ;  for  such  criticisms,  though  ungenerous  and  some- 
times unjust,  serve  to  increase  the  watchfulness  and  fidelity  of  those 
who  have  charge  of  our  schools,  and  thus  tend  to  insure  the  success 
and  integrity  of  our  free  school  system  itself. 

It  may  with  truth  be  said  that  our  schools  have  become  popular- 
ized— have  become  the  institutions  of  the  people,  in  which  every 
class  of  society  is  represented,  and  every  interest  subserved  ;  in  which 
all  justly  feel  that  they  have  a  direct  and  vital  interest.  This  is  a 
most  gratifying  condition  of  public  sentiment — this  general  interest 
and  good  will  for  our  schools  which  we  everywhere  remark.  To 
help  to  call  into  existence  the  active  sympathy  of  our  people,  with 
and  for  our  Public  Schools,  has  been  to  accomplish  a  great  and  noble 
work  ;  a  work  of  primary  importance  and  of  the  most  vital  conse- 
quence to  the  future  welfare  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  city  itself; 
and  for  this,  at  least  for  most  that  has  been  accomplished  which  re- 
flects so  much  credit  upon  the  Department  and  upon  our  city,  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  to  an  intelligent,  conscientious  and  ever  vigilaut 
corps  of  teachers,  male  and  female.  In  this  respect,  never  has  a 
city  been  more  fortunate  than  ours,  from  the  organization  of  our 
schools  to  the  present  time,  and  during  no  previous  year  in  our  his- 
tory more  fortunate  than  during  the  past.     Our  teachers  from  abroad 
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have  generally  been  found  well  educated  and  competent,  and  devoted 
to  their  profession.  Those  more  recently  employed,  who  have  been 
educated  in  our  own  schools — in  our  High  Schools  and  Normal 
School — have  proved  zealous,  industrious  and  faithful  ;  those  from 
the  Normal  School  especially  ambitious  and  successful.  In  charge 
of  such  a  corps  of  teachers,  Public  Schools  can  but  be  successful. 
They  are  sure  of  meeting  with  just  appreciation  of  patrons  and 
citizens  generally;  certain  of  enjoying  that  generous  approval, 
liberal  support  and  popular  favor  which  will  render  them  ornaments  to 
the  city,  a  blessing  to  our  present  society,  and  a  boon  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  moral  welfare  and  intelligence,  and  also  the  material  in- 
terests of  that  vast  multitude  which  a  few  brief  years  hence  will 
constitute  the  society  of  San  Francisco.  It  remains  for  the.  future 
laborers  in  our  good  cause  to  foster  this  important  interest  and  ad- 
vance our  Department  to  still  better  results  and  higher  achievements. 
As  a  means  to  this  end,  the  community  should  be  kept  constantly 
informed  of  the  actual  condition  of  our  schools ;  of  their  improve- 
ment and  general  progress  ;  of  their  present  necessities  and  prospec- 
tive wants.  Few  of  our  people,  however  intelligent  and  well  in- 
formed in  relation  to  the  general  affairs  of  the  city,  fully  comprehend 
the  present  magnitude  of  our  Public  School  Department,  or  appre- 
ciate the  interests  which  it  involves  and  the  duties  it  imposes  upon 
its  patrons,  the  friends  of  education,  and  the  people  at  large.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  city  during  the  past  eighteen  years  of  its 
Americanized  history  is  scarcely  realized  by  those  who  have  been 
its  constant  residents  ;  but  when  comprehended,  though  faintly,  is 
justly  regarded  with  wonder  ;  but  the  rapid  increase  of  our  Public 
School  children,  especially  during  the  past  few  years,  is  even  more 
astonishing.  Eighteen  years  ago  the  present  month  (October)  I  ar- 
rived in  this  city  and  commenced  to  form  the  nucleus  of  our  present 
School    Department.*     Then,  a  few  warehouses,  scattered    along  a 

*The  following  notice  I  then  addressed  to  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  an- 
nouncing the  object  with  which  I  came  to  California: 

TO   THE  CITIZENS   OF   8AM    FKANcTSCO. 

The  subscriber  proposes  to  establish  In  Sa  ..  Free  Public  School 

in  order  thai  the  si  hool  may  be  fin  e  to  nil  who  maj  !><■  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
privileges,  It  is  proposed  to  admit  bee  of  tuition  all  who  may  apply;  no  other  compensation 
being  required  at  present  than  what  the  friends  of  the  school  and  the  public  j,r<  ir  rally  may  bo 
disposed  to  contribute. 

It  is  also  proposed,  until  hotter  arrangements  can  bo  made,  that  the  school  consist  of 
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narrow  beach,  a  score  or  two  of  diminutive  and  hastily  constructed 
dwellings,  and  a  hundred  or  two  improvised  tents,  clustering  in  the 
background  and  dotting  the  various  hill-sides,  constituted  San 
Francisco.  Within  its  undefined,  uncertain  limits,  there  were  no 
schools  and  hut  few  children.  Creditable  to  the  then  little  town,  and 
fortunate  for  my  purpose,  there  were  churches,  in  one  of  which,  a 
little  board  and  cloth  building,  was  soon  gathered  a  public  school, 
having  on  the  first  day  of  its  organization  three  pupils. 

children  and  youth  of  both  sexes  and  of  the  different  ages  that  usually  attend  primary  and 
more  advanced  schools,  and  that  the  course  of  study  include  those  English  branches  taught 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  England. 

The  Baptist  Chapel,  situated  on  Washington  Street,  has  been  generously  tendered,  and  a 
sufficient  sum  guaranteed  to  conveniently  fit  the  same  for  the  uses  of  the  proposed  school. 

The  school  'will  commence  on  Wednesday  the  2Gth  inst . 

Before  leaving  the  States,  the  subscriber  procured,  at  an  expense  of  much  time  and  pains, 
an  ample  supply  of  the  most  approved  school  books,  with  which  those  pupils  who  wish  can  be 
supplied  at  the  school  room. 

The  subscriber  is  permitted  to  refer  to  Mr.  F.  P.  Fitts,  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Gallaer,  Mr.  ffm, 
Hooper,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wheeler. 

The  names  of  the  Trustees  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  number  of  this  paper. 

J.  C.  Pelton. 

On  the  day  announced,  I  organized  the  proposed  school  with  three  pupils, 
sustaining  it  chiefly  with  my  own  means  until  March  following,  when  the  ac- 
tion of  the  City  Council,  embraced  in  the  resolution  following,  temporarily 
relieved  me  from  its  support  : 

In  meeting  of  Ayuntamiento,  March  29th,  1850,  it  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Green, 
Resolved,  That  from  the  first  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1850,  John  C.  Pelton,  and  Mrs.  Pelton  his 
wife,  be  employed  as  teachers  for  the  Public  School  in  the  Baptist  Church,  which  has  been 
offered  to  the  Council  free  of  charge,  and  that  the  average  number  of  scholars  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  ;  and  that  they  shall  be  entitled  to  a  monthly  salary,  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Council,  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  month,  payable  each  and  every  month. 

The  school  became  now  permanently  organized,  and  provided  for  by  the 
following  action  of  the  city,  April  8,  1850  : 

AN  ORDINANCE  EOPv  THE  REGULATION  AND  SUPPORT  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

1st.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  Common  Council  of  San  Francisco,  That  from  and  after  the 
passage  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  J.  C.  Pelton,  who  has  been  employed  by  the  Council 
as  a  public  teacher,  to  open  a  school  in  the  Baptist  Chapel. 

2d.  Said  school  shall  be  opened  from  half-past  8  A.  M.  to  12  M.,  and  from  2  P.  M.  until  5 
P.  M.,  and  shall  continue  open  from  Monday  until  Friday  at  5  o'clock  P.  M. 

3d.  The  number  of  scholars  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  one  hundred ;  and  no  scholar 
shall  be  admitted  under  the  age  of  four,  or  over  the  age  of  sixteen. 

4th.  All  persons  desirous  of  having  their  children  instructed  in  said  school  shall  first  ob- 
tain an  order  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  and  all  children  obtaining 
eadd  order  shall  be  instructed  in  said  school  free  of  charge. 

5th.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Pelton  to  report  to  the  Council  on  the  first  of  each  and 
every  month  the  number  of  scholars  and  the  progress  of  said  school. 

H.    C.    MUEBAT. 
F.   TXLFOED. 
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Contrast  with  the  above  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and  its  circum- 
stances of  to-day — how  changed  the  picture.  San  Francisco  has 
become  one  of  the  prominent  cities  of  the  world ;  a  great  vital 
center,  from  which  no  region  of  earth  seems  remote,  or  is  not  reached 
by  its  pulsating  life.  Stretched  far  and  wide,  over  an  area  of  several 
leagues,  spread  out  through  broad  valleys  and  clustered  upon  her 
seven  hills,  she  is  an  object  of  wonder  ;  most  remarkable  in  her 
growth  and  history,  and  probably  already  more  important  to  the 
civilization  and  interests  of  mankind  than  is  now  that  great  city 
which  was  once  the  proud  mistress  of  the  world.  In  our  busy 
streets  throng  the  jostling  multitudes  of  every  clime,  Israelite, 
Christian  and  Pagan ;  at  every  step  Ave  meet  the  representatives  of 
every  nation  and  of  every  shade  of  civilization,  custom,  and  taste. 
And  we  have  here,  too,  our  representative  institutions,  commercial, 
literary,  social,  benevolent,  and  religious;  and  second  in  importance 
to  none  of  these,  we  have  our  thirty-six  Public  Schools,  with  their 
thirteen  thousand  three  "hundred  and  seventy-five  pupils.  These, 
better  than  all  things  else,  and  more  truly,  represent  the  public  spirit 
and  intelligence  of  our  community ;  and  thus,  these  argue  most 
favorably  for  the  future  character  of  our  people  and  the  permanence 
of  our  prosperity. 

How  much  of  encouragement  to  all  friends  of  true  progress  do  we 
find  in  the  present  magnitude  of  our  School  Department,  and  the 
efficient  condition  of  our  Public  Schools  ;  how  much  to  stimulate  to 
renewed  exertion  and  bolder  effort  in  behalf  of  popular  education 
of  a  still  higher  standard  !  But  the  limits  of  a  report  like  this  are 
intended  more  especially  to  embrace  financial  and  miscellaneous 
statistics,  exhibiting  the  condition  and  cost  of  the  schools,  and  the 
practical  details  of  our  Department.  The  annexed  statistical  tables 
and  financial  memoranda  will,  I  trust,  also  be  read  and  examined 
with  interest. 

The  following  tabular  exhibit  shows  a  great  deal  in  a  very  small 
space,  and  if  carefully  examined  gives  a  good  idea  of  what  now  con- 
stitutes  the 
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FINANCIAL. 
SCHOOL  FUND  OF  1866-7— KECEIPTS. 

1866— For  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year $78,343  30 

For  the  second  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year 169,434  64 

For  the  third  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year 66,045  71 

For  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year 6,983  92 

Total $320,807  57 


DEMANDS  UPON  THE  SCHOOL  FUND  OF  1866-7. 


First  Quarter. 

Second  Quarter. 

Third  Quarter. 

Fourth  Quarter. 

TOTAl. 

Salaries  of  Teachers 
Salaries  of  Janitors. 
Marshals  and  Insur- 
ance  

Clerks 

Carpenters 

Lights 

Water 

Furniture 

Books  and  Supplies 
Rents 

$52,510  05 
4,027  83 

750  00 

450  00 

690  85 

182  19 

81  00 

1,500  00 

1,800  00 

3,906  83 

46  90 

1,285  57 

1,040  00 

1,199  78 

593  35 

2,250  00 

$53,353  78 

4.031  00 

308  88 
450  00 
750  00 
214  51 
64  00 
1,748  27 

1.032  94 
3,760  00 
1,586  93 
3,099  42 

255  83 
1,391  68 
2,856  71 

300  00 

$52,610  67 
3,600  95 

164  76 

450  00 

750  00 

318  87 

68  00 

3,340  29 

1,857  17 

1,952  33 

1,974  64 

2,728  26 

504  50 

693  63 

27  50 

$51,400  25 
3,125  40 

75  55 

450  00 
750  00 
197  50 

69  20 

474  62 

162  45 

1,414  50 

51  75 
821  98 
415  00 
152  94 
470  00 

$209,874  75 
14,785  18 

1,299  19 

1,800  00 

2,940  85 

913  07 

282  20 

7,301  01 

5,476  90 

11,033  66 

Fuel 

3,660  22 

Repairs 

Incidentals 

Irnp'ment  of  Streets 
Improvem't  of  Lots 
Removal   of   Legal 
Incumbrance . . 

7,073  06 
2,215  33 
3,438  03 
3,947  56 

2,550  00 

Legal  Services. . . . 

20  00 

20  00 

Totals 

$72,314  35 

$75,203  95 

$71,041  57 

$60,051  14 

$278,611  01 

Total  demands  audited  on  the  School  Fund  of  1866-7, 
less  demand  of  Lemon  &.  Co.,  for  $67  50,  canceled 

Demands  not  yet  audited 

Transfers  to  Sinking  and  Interest  Funds 


543  51 
1,000  00 
40,515  37 


Total  disbursements  from  the  School  Fund  of  1866-7  $320  058  88 
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RECAPITULATION. 

SCHOOL  FUND  1866-7,  FOE  THE  CURRENT  SCHOOL  YEAE  COMMENCING  JUNE  30th, 
1866,  AND  ENDING  JUNE  30th,  1867. 

Total  receipts  into  School  Fund  1S66-67 $320,807  51 

Total  disbursements , 320,058  88 

Balance  on  band  in  School  Fund,  June  30th,  after 

payment  of  all  demands $748  69 

PEOOF. 

Cash  on  hand,  per  report  of  Auditor,  June  30,  1867 .  .       $20,990  77 

Outstanding  audited  demands.  .  .  .• $19,241  98 

Demands  not  yet  audited 1,000  00 

20,241  98 

Balance  cash  on  hand,  after  payment  of  demands 

as  above $748  69 


SPECIAL    BUILDING    FUND. 

STATEMENT  OF  PEOCEEDS  OF  SCHOOL  BONDS  AUTHOEPZED   BY  ACT   OF    MARCH 

17th,  1866. 

[Amount  of  Bonds  authorized,  $275,000.] 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  Bonds  have  been  as  follows  : 
1866. 

June  23.     From  sale  of  45  Bonds  at  81  cents .$36,450  00 
June  23.     From  sale  of  30  Bonds  at  82  cents .    24,600  00 

$61,050  00 

July  31.    From  sale  of  20  Bonds  at  Slf  cents.$16,325  00 

July  31.    From  sale  of  15  Bonds  at  S2|  cents.  12,393  75 
July  31.    From  sale  of  15  Bonds  at  84  cents. .    12,600  00 

1867.  41,318  75 

Jan.  23.     From  sale  of  50  Bonds  at  83  J  cents 41,750  00 

April.        From  sale  of  10  Bonds  at  86  cents 8,600  00 

April.        From  sale  of  40  Bonds  at  85^  cents 34,012  50 

Interest  on  50  Bonds  from  January  14th,  date 
of  bid,  to  February  18th,  date  of  delivery.  .  284  13 

Total  proceeds  of  Bonds  up  to  June  30th,  1867.  $230,015  38 
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STATEMENT  OF  DISBURSEMENT  OF  PROCEEDS   OF  SCHOOL  BONDS  AUTHORIZED 
BY  ACT  OF  MARCH  17th,  1867. 

Appropriated  for  deficiency  of  1865-66 $76,324  55 

Appropriated  for  building  expenses  of  1S65-6     6,138  00 

$82,454  55 


Expended  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings  and  pur- 
chase of  school  lots  from  July  1st,  1866,  to  June  30th, 
1867,  as  follows  : 

Buildings — 

For  Tehama  Street,  near  Second $28,324  52 

For  Filbert  Street,  near  Jones 17,010  00 

For  Broadway  Street,  near  Mason 12,470  00 

For  Broadway  Street,  near  Polk 5,623  24 

For  Post  Street,  near  Stockton 16,095  79 

For  Eighth     Street,    near    Bryant    (part 

payment) 6,185  00 

For  Shotwell   Street,  near  Twenty-fourth 

(part  payment) 6,005  00 

For  Union  Street,  near  Montgomery 2,370  00 

For   Normal    Scbool,    corner    Fifth    and 

Market  Streets  (part  payment) 1,000  00 

For  West  End  Plans 18  00 

For  services  of  architect,  5/0  months  at  $150 

and  one  month  at  $100 865  00 


95,966  55 


Lots — 

Balance  on  exchange  of  a  portion  of  School 
Lot  174  for  property  on  Broadway, 
near  Mason  Street 420  00 

For  purchase  of  lot  on  corner  of  Pine  and 
Larkin  Streets,  200  feet  on  Pine  by 
120  feet  on  Larkin  Street 5,9S9  76 

For  purchase  of  lot  on  Silver  Street,  adjoin- 
ing Rincon  Lot,  44  feet  by  70  feet.  .  .      4,000  00 


10,409  76 

Total  demands  audited  upon  proceeds  of  above  Bonds.  $1SS,S30  86 
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RECAPITULATION   OF   STATEMENT   OF   SCHOOL   BONDS   AUTHORIZED  BY  ACT  OF 

MARCH  17th,  1867. 

Total  proceeds  of  Bonds  up  to  June   30, 

1867 $187,015  38 

Total  demands  audited  upon  proceeds  of 

said  Bonds  up  to  June  30,  1867 $188,830  86 

Outstanding   audited    demands  June  30, 

1867 • 5,018  00 

Cash  on  hand  June  30,  1867 3,202  52 

$192,033  38     $192,033   38 


Fifty  Bonds,  of  $1,000  each,  are  yet  to  be   issued,  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which,  at  86  cents,  may  be  realized  $43,000. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  STATEMENT  OF  SCHOOL '  BONDS   OF   18G6-7,  UP  TO  SEPTEMBER 

30th,  1867. 

To  cash  on  hand  June  30th,  1867 $  3,202  52 

Probable  receipts  from  sale  of  remaining  50 

Bonds,  at  86  cents 43,000  00 

Outstanding  audited  demands  June  30, 1S67  $  5,018  00 

Demands  audited  since  June  30,  1867 25,037  50 

Balance  due  on  Eighth  Street  building 1,000  00 

Balance   due  on  Pine   and    Larkin    Street 

building 2,000  00 

Balance  due  on  Filbert  and  Kearny  Street 

building 2,000  00 

Balance  due  on  Tyler  Street  building 1,870  00 

Contract  price  of  "West  End  building 1,585  00 

Purchase  of  lots  on  Silver  Street 2,500  00 

Extra  work  on  Shotwell  Street  building.  .  .  631  70 

Planking  Filbert  Street  School  yard 500  00 

Grading  Pine  and  Larkin  Street  lot 312  50 

Purchase  of  Filbert  Street  lot 760  00 

Balance 2,987  82 


$46,202  52    $46,202  52 
2 
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Note. — In  this  connection  it  may  be  appropriate  to  give   a  statement  of 
School  Bonds  heretofore  issued. 

TOTAL  ISSUES  SINCE  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

(1849). 


Date  of  Issues. 

Amount 
Issued. 

Amoimt 
Redeemed. 

Amount 
Outstanding. 

Rate  of  Interest 

Annual 
Interest. 

Annua! 
Sinking  Fund 

1854 

$60,000 
75,000 
25,000 

225,000 

$385,000 

$60,000 

20,500 

9,000 

15,000 

1860 

1861 

$54,500 

16,000 

210,000 

10  per  cent 

10  per  cent 

7  per  cent 

$5,450 

1,600 

14,700 

$5,000 
2,500 

1866-7 

15,000 

$104,500 

$280,500 

$21,750 

$22, 500 

I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  foregoing  table  and  the  facts  it  discloses.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  present  funded  debt  of  the  School  Department  amounts 
to  $280,500.  The  interest  ($21,750)  and  the  annual  Sinking  Fund  ($22,500), 
apportioned  for  the  redemption  of  the  above  Bonds,  now  annually  amounts  to 
$43,250,  and  this  large  sum  is  deducted  from  our  current  School  Fund — a 
heavy  draft  from  a  fund  already  inadequate. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  Public  Schools  in  our  city  (October  1st)  is  36. 
Three  High  (one  English  for  boys,  one  English  for  girls,  and  one 
Latin  for  boys  fitting  for  college) ;  nine  Grammar  (two  for  girls  ex- 
clusively, one  for  boys  exclusively,  and  six  in  which  the  sexes  occupy 
the  same  buildings) ;  twenty-four  Primaries  (in  which  are  both  boys 
and  girls). 
Increase  of  classes  for  the  year 57 

In  the  Grammar  Schools,  23  ;  in  the  Primary  Schools,  34. 

Increase  in  classes  in  two  years,  to  wit :  since  June  30, 

1S65 98 

In  High  Schools,  4  ;  Grammar,  40  ;  Primary,  54. 

ATTENDANCE  OF  PUPILS. 

Whole  number  of  days  which  the  schools  were  in  session 

during  the  year 210 

The  present  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  Public  Schools  is  *13,517 

Increase  in  the  total  enrollment  since  June  30,  1S65  6,386 
Per  cent,  of  increase  in  the  total  enrollment   since 

June  30,  1865 .  89,* 


*There  are  enrolled  in  the  evening  schools  315  scholars,  making  a  total  enrollment  of  13,832. 
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The  average  number  belonging  to  all  the  schools  has  been  10,S46 

High,  240;  Grammar  and  Primary,  10,242. 

Increase  for  the  year 2,152 

Whole  number  of  days'  attendance  during  the  year.  .  .  .  2,098,921 

Whole  number  of  clays'  absence 132,775 

Per  cent,  of  absence  on  attendance .06f0 

Whole  number  of  tardinesses 62,46 

Per  cent,  of  tardiness  on  attendance .02f0 

The  average  daily  attendance  has  been 10,177 

High,  235  ;  Grammar  and  Primary,  9,633. 

Increase  for  the  year 2,046 

The  average  per  centage  of  attendance,  in  all  the  schools, 

on  the  average  number  belonging,  has  been .93/d 

High,  .97  8-10  ;  Grammar  and  Primary,  .94  2-10. 

CENSUS  RETURNS. 

The  number  of  white  children  in  the  city  between  five 

and  fifteen  years  of  age,  July,  1867,  was 20, OSS 

In  the  First  District,  1,220;  Second,  2,231;  Third,  171  ;  Fourth,  1,622  ;  Fifth, 
263  ;  Sixth,  1,001 ;  Seventh,  1,405  ;  Eighth,  2,698  ;  Ninth,  1,562  ;  Tenth, 
3,606  ;  Eleventh,  2,564  ;  Twelfth,  1,743. 

Number  of  negro  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years 

of   age 165 


Total  number  of  census  children  between  five  and  fifteen 

years  of  age 20,253 

Number  of  Mongolian  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  179 

Total  number  between  five  and  fifteen 20,432 

SCHOOL    ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Supplied  since  July  1st,  1S65,  in  new  buildings — 

Class-rooms 122 

Seats 7,365 

Grammar  scats 960 

Primary  seats 6,405 

Increase   for  the    year — 

Class-rooms 84 

Grammar  scats , 600 

Primary  scats 4,3S0 

Number  of  scats  in  rooms  now  rented,  all  Primary.  .  340 
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Decrease  during  the  year,  all  Primary 2,660 

Total  number  of  rooms  supplied,  both  in  buildings  be- 
longing to  the  city  and  in   rented  buildings 240 

High,  12  ;  Grammar,  104  ;  Primary,  124. 

Total  increase   during   the  past  year 52 

Total  increase   during   the  past  two  years,  to  wit,  since 

June  30,  1S65- 96 

TEACHERS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed,  Sept.  30,  1867 253 

Male 33 

Female .*. 220 

Increase  for  the  year 47 

Increase  in  two  years,  since  June  30,  1865 115 

Number  of  teachers  in  the  High   Schools 11 

Male I! 

Female 5 

Number  of  teachers  in  the  Grammar  Schools 97 

Male .' 10 

Female 81 

Number  of  teachers  in  the  Primary  Schools 135 

Male 2 

Female 133 

Number  of  teachers  in  the  Evening  Schools 6 

Male 5 

Female 1 

Number  of  special  teachers  (male) 4 

TOTAL  CURRENT  ANNUAL  EXPENSES— (MISCELLANEOUS). 

Aggregate  of  expenditures,  including  salaries,  fuel,  care 

of  fires  and  school  rooms,  books  and  stationery,  etc..  .$320,058  88 

Increase  for  the  year 43,951  41 

Increase  in  two  years,  to  wit,  since  June  30,  1865.      85,014  89 
Grand  total  of  expenses  for  the  year  ending  June   30, 

1867,  including  buildings  and  purchase  of  lots 508,889  74 

COST  OF  TUITION. 

The  amount  paid  for  tuition  (teachers'  salaries)  during 

the  year,  has  been $209,736  92 

Including  special  teachers  and  substitutes. 

Increase  for  the  year 26,201  84 

Increase  in  two  years,  to  wit,  since  June  30, 1865 . .      75,037  84 
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For  the  High  Schools 19,799  88 

Excluding  special  teachers  and  substitutes. 

Increase  for  the  year • 2,100  00 

Increase  for  two  years,  to  wit,  since  June  30,  1865 .  .        7,599  95 
For  the  Grammar  Schools. 75,269  76 

Excluding  special  teachers  and  substitutes. 

Increase  during  the  year 1,240   20 

Increase  in  two  years,  to  wit,  since  June  30,  1865..  .     20,193  96 
For  the  Primary  Schools 100,569  96 

Excluding  special  teachers  and  substitutes. 

Increase  for  the  year 26,662  20 

Increase  in  two  years,  to  wit,  since  June  30,  1S65. .  .      44,942  52 
For  the  teachers  of  penmanship  and  drawing 2,675  00 

Decreased  during  the  past  year. 

For  the  teachers  of  music 3,650  00 

Slight  decrease  during  the  year.  

*TOTAL    COST    OF    EDUCATION. 

Average  cost  of  each  scholar  in  all  the  schools,  for  tuition,  i 

per  year $19  34 

For  salaries  only,  calculated  on  the  average  number  belonging. 

Average  cost  of  each  scholar  in  the  High  Schools,  per  year,  S2  49 
Average  cost  of  each  scholar  in  the  Grammar  and   Primary 

Schools,  per  year 17  17 

Decrease  for  the  year,  per  pupil 1  75 

Average  cost  of  each  scholar  in  our  Public  Schools 29  50 

Including  the  whole  expenses  as  above,  excepting  for  erection  of  buildings 
and  purchase  of  lots. 

Decrease  for  the  year,  per  pupil 2  26 

Resulting  from  the  erection  of  schoolhouses,  and  the  consequent  saving  of 
the  payment  of  rents  from  the  current  fund. 

SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Current  School  Fund $320,807  57 

Increase  for  the  year 2S,587  04 

Received  from  State  School  Fund 55,641  50 

Increase  for  the  year 12,597  95 

Increase  for  two  years,  to  wit,  since  June  30,  1865.      15,206  42 

*  The  following  apt  remarks  I  find  in  one  of  the  Eastern  reports  :  "The  subject  of  com- 
parative statistics  is  one  of  general  interest  and  Importance;  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  no 
common  basis  upon  which  wo  may  arrive  at  exact  results,  in  comparing  one  city  with  an- 
other. One  gives  the  cost  per  pupil  based  on  instruction  only:  another  on  cost  of  tuition 
and  incidental  expenses  ;  while  still  another  includes  all  of  the  foregoing,  and  six  per  cent,  on 
all  school  property.  Again,  some  lind  the  cost  per  scholar,  reckoning  on  the  entire  register, 
and  others  from  the  average  attendance." 
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SPECIAL    BUILDING    FUND. 

Total  receipts  into  this  Fund  from  the  sale  of   School 

Bonds,  to  Sept.  30th,  1867 $187,015  38 

Expenditures  to  he  credited  to  this  Fund  up  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1S67,  for  contracts  effected 227,027  56 


The  following  statement  shows  the  total  receipts  into  the  current 
School  Fund  during  the  past  year  1866-67. 

BECEIPTS   IN   DETAIL    FOR   THE   YEAR. 

The  monthly  receipts  of  1866-67  have  been  as  follows  : 

For  July,   1S66  .....' $21,846  77 

August 42,515  37 

September 13,981  .16 

October 133,497  25 

November 19,975  26 

December 15,962  1 3 

January,   1867 8,937  32 

February 56,465  07 

March 643  32 

April 5S6  S7 

May 5,099  68 

June 1,297  37 

Total $320,807  57 


GENEEAL     REMARKS. 

The  foregoing  statistics  suggest  a  few  general  observations.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  aggregate  number  of  Public  Schools,  as 
shown  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  "  Summary  of  Statistics,"  is 
less  than  the  number  given  in  former  reports.  This,  however,  by  no 
means  indicates  diminution,  but  results  from  the  transfer  of  detached 
and  isolated  classes  from  rented  rooms  (where  each  has  heretofore 
been  reckoned  as  a  school)  to  the  new  buildings  erected  by  the  De- 
partment during  the  past  year.     In  these  new  locations  they  have 
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been  reorganized  and  permanently  consolidated  into  large  schools,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Tehama  Street  Primary,  which  is  composed  of  the 
classes  which  were  formerly  known  as  the  Stevenson  Street,  Mission 
and  Second  Street,  and  Natoma  Street  schools. 

THE  INCREASE  OF  CLASSES. 

The  increase  of  57  classes  during  the  past  year,  or  98  since 
June  30,  1865,  and  the  increase  of  pupils  from  9,980  to  12,362, 
during  the  year  just  closed,  or  since  June  30,  1865,  to  date,  the  in- 
crease from  7,131  to  13,517,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers  employed  during  the  above  periods  (in  one  year  57,  and  in 
two  years  115),  clearly  indicate  the  rapid  growth  of  our  School  De- 
partment, and  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  city  ;  not  that 
the  latter  corresponds  entirely  or  very  nearly  with  the  former.  This 
is  not  the  case ;  for  it  will  be  observed  that  the  total  enrollment  of 
pupils  at  the  present  date  (October)  is  .  S9140  per  cent,  greater  than  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1S65,  a  period  of  less 
than  two  and  a  half  years ;  while  the  increase  in  the  total  population 
of  the  city  has  been  as  follows  :  Total  population  of  1864, 
112,700;  of  1865,  119,100;  of  1866,  125,400,  and  of  1S67, 
132,000.  The  average  increase  for  the  last  three  years  being  .05^ 
per  cent,  per  annum.  The  increase  in  the  total  annual  enrollment  of 
pupils  being  an  average  of  .23  per  cent,  per  annum  greater  than 
the  increase  in  the4otal  population  of  the  city. 

It  would  at  least  appear  from  the  foregoing  statistics  that  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  city  attend  public  schools 
at  the  present  time  than  formerly.  The  following  statistics  are  in- 
teresting in  this  connection  : 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


18(54 
1865 
1866 

18(17 


T.itiliitteml.iiN 

in  the 
I'. .!il„    Schools 


8,000 
10,153 


School  Children  of 
the  Citj  bet* 

4  ,ind  18  year 


is, 7  is 
20,581 
»17,369 
»20,253 


IVr  cent,  ofthe 
nmnbei  nttendini 
Public  Schools 
upon  the  tol  il 

of  School 
Children. 


.48    1-10 
.38  8-10 

.58  4-10 
.66  8-10 


Xumher  of  Pupils 
attending  Privat 
Schoolfl, 


4,823 
5,450 
4,403 
4, 105 


*  Between  5  and  15  years  of  age. 


Of    l*UpiU 

attending  I'nv.ite 

Si  hool  B    on    nuin- 
,,'linn  the 
Public  Schools. 


.53  1-K) 

.<■>*  1-10 
.43  3-10 
.31  1-10 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  per  centage  of  pupils  in  attendance  in 
the  public  schools  on  the  total  number  embraced  in  the  census  re- 
turns has  steadily  increased,  and  during  tbe  last  two  years  from  .38io 
to  &6?0,  wliile  the  per  cent,  of  children  in  private  schools  on  the 
number  of  those  attending  public  schools  has  decreased  as  rapidly, 
particularly  during  the  last  two  years,  to  wit  :  decrease  last  year 
from  .68/q  to  .43f0,  and  for  the  year  just  closed  from  .  43f0  to  .31/0,  or 
in  the  two  years  past  from  .68/0  to  .31/q,  more  than  100  per  cent,  in 
the  two  years. 

I  have  in  former  reports  frequently  called  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  very  rapid  growth  of  our  School  Department,  and 
especially  to  the  disproportionate  increase  of  public  school  children, 
as  compared  with  the  population  of  the  city,  and  more  especially  as 
compared  with  the  taxable  property  of  the  city,  (which  latter  is  the 
important  consideration  in  this  connection) ;  yet  I  feel  that  I  should 
again  urge  these  highly  interesting  and  suggestive  facts  upon  the  Hon- 
orable Board  of  Supervisors,  and  again  commend  them  to  the  friends 
of  our  Department  and  to  the  public  ;  for  as  our  schools  become  so 
excellent,  and  find  so  much  favor  with  all  classes  of  the  community, 
and  increase  so  rapidly,  it  is  obvious  that  there  should  also  be  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  funds  raised  for  their  support.  We  have 
not  heretofore  been  thus  favored. 

THE  FITNDS. 

The  current  school  fund  for  1S65-66  was  $292,220  53,  an  in- 
crease of  $1,57S  75,  or  .05  per  cent,  on  that  of  the  preceding  year; 
while  the  increase  of  scholars  attending  public  schools  during  that 
year  was  2,153,  equal  to  .27  per  cent. 

The  school  fund  for  1S66-67,  the  year  just  closed,  was 
$320,807  57,  an  increase  of  $28,5S7  04,  or  .09;40  per  cent,  on  the 
fund  of  the  preceding  year ;  the  increase  of  our  pupils  for  this  year 
was  3,232,  or  equal  to  .31f0  per  cent.  It  requires  no  farther  argument 
to  explain  the  embarrassments  which  have  frequently  attended  the 
School  Department.  To  keep  the  schools  open  the  whole  of  the 
past  year,  justly  afford  the  facilities  of  education  to  all  applying, 
pay  our  teachers  undiminished  salaries  through  the  entire  year, 
and  meet  all  the  miscellaneous  and  inevitably  large  expenditures  of 
our  Department,  has  required  good  financiering — the  most  rigid 
economy  ;  and  these  have  been  exercised,  whatever  may,  from  political 
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or  personal  motives,  sometimes  have  been  ungenerously  said  or  written 
to  the  contrary.  I  can  scarcely  conceive  how  public  trusts  could 
have  been  more  regarded,  the  public  interest  more  faithfully  sub- 
served, and  its  funds  more  judiciously  applied  than  has  been  done  by 
the  Board  of  Education  during  the  past  two  years.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs,  economy,  sometimes  almost  amounting  to  parsi- 
mony, has  been  the  constant  rule.  Except  for  the  relief  afforded  by 
the  building  fund  granted  by  the  last  Legislature,  (a  large  amount, 
though  inadequate  to  our  wants),  the  schools  could  not  have  been 
thus  sustained  through  the  year.  A  large  deficiency  at  the  close  of 
each  year,  or  the  suspension  of  the  schools  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  each  year,  would  otherwise  have  been  unavoidable.  The  rents 
saved  by  the  erection  of  new  buildings  have  given  important  aid. 

But  our  building  fund,  so  essential  heretofore,  and  indispensable 
hereafter,  is  now  exhausted,  and  yet  the  demand  upon  us  for  more 
room  is  unceasing.  Applications  for  admission  to  schools  are  made 
in  large  numbers  daily,  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  city.  In  the 
southern  and  central  districts  especially,  the  class-rooms  are  already 
crowded  to  excess,  and  still  they  come;  and  the  teachers,  in  anxiety, 
almost  in  consternation,  are  vainly  asking  for  more  room,  more  seats  for 
pupils,  and  more  assistance  to  instruct  them.  From  the  census  returns* 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  20,088  white  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fifteen  years,  who  are  entitled  to  admission  into  the  public 
schools,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  common  benefits  of  the  school  fund; 
and  besides  these  the  special  school  law  of  this  city  entitles  all  youth 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  eighteen  years  to  the  same  educational 
facilities  as  are  provided  for  those  between  five  and  fifteen.  Of  this 
latter  class  there  are  probably  five  to  eight  hundred.  There  are  also 
165  negro  and  169  mongolian  children  in  this  city  between  five  and 
fifteen  years  of  age,  Avho,  in  justice,  and  with  due  regard  to  good 
policy  as  well  as  law,  should  be  provided  for.  How  the  means,  to 
the  necessary  amount,  are  to  be  procured  to  meet  the  increased  de- 
mands upon  the  School  Department  for  enlarged  facilities,  and  the 
employment  of  a  large  number  of  additional  teachers,  is  a  question 
yet  to  be  solved,  and  one  which  should  be  at  once  considered. 

The  following  financial  statistics  must  concern  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  my  successor  elect,  the 
executive  officer  of  the  Department : 

*  It  will  be  Interesting  to  those  who  hnve  pleasure  in  watching  the  growth  of  the  city, 
to  examine  attentively  the  comparator  census  statistics  found  in  the  appendix. 
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ESTIMATE  OF  THE  PROBABLE  KECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS   EOE  THE  FISCAL 
YEAR  1867-68,  AS  PER  REPORT  OE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  OF  1867. 

Estimated   revenue   from  taxes,  as  per  estimate  of  the 

Auditor $2S0,000  00 

Estimated  poll  taxes ' 2,500  00 

Estimated  dog  taxes 1,000  00 

Estimated  rent  of  school  property 600  00 

Estimated  evening  schools .  200  00 

State  Apportionment,  estimate  of  State  Superintendent.  60,000  00 


DISBURSEMENTS,  AS  PER  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

For  salaries  of  teachers $240,552  00 

For  salaries  of  janitors 13, 200  00 

For  salary  of  Secretary,  fixed 1.800  00 

For  salaries  of  carpenters,  estimated ....  2,500  00 

Eents,  estimated 2,000  00 

Insurance,  estimated 3,000  00 

Lights,  estimated 1,200  00 

Water,  estimated 300  00 

Books,  supplies,  advertising  and  printing, 

estimated 11,000  00 

Fuel,  estimated 4,000  00 

Incidentals,  estimated 2,300  00 

Furniture,  estimated 14,000  00 

Repairs,  estimated 3,000  00 

Transfer  to  Interest  and  Sinking  Funds, 

fixed 42,500  00 

District  Library  Fund,  say 1,500  00 

Census  Marshals 1,448  00 


$344,300  00  $344,300  00 


THE   FIRST    QUARTER'S   ACTUAL   RECEIPTS   AND   DISBURSEMENTS,  FOR   THE 
PRESENT   FISCAL  YEAR,    1867-68. 

Receipts $83,690  34 

Disbursements 81,456  25 
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The  foregoing  shows  the  receipts  .and  disbursements  of  the  School 
Department  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year  (1S67-68,) 
and  the  estimates  of  the  Finance  Committee  for  the  whole  year. 
The  agreement  of  the  disbursements  with  the  estimates  is  as  near  as 
could  reasonably  be  expected.  With  reference  to  street  improve- 
ments, the  Committee  had  no  data  upon  which  to  base  their  calcula- 
tions ;  this  item  was  therefore  omitted.  It  is  believed  that  the 
estimates,  as  a  whole,  will  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  found  to  have 
been  very  carefully  considered,  and  as  nearly  correct  as  such  calcu- 
lations can  be  expected  to  be.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  amount 
estimated  for  teachers'  salaries  is  somewhat  too  low  ;  the  demands 
upon  the  Board  for  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  teachers  has 
not,  I  think,  been  entirely  appreciated  even  by  our  committee. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  cost  of  instruction  of  pupils  has 
decreased  considerably  in  the  last  year,  to-wit :  Average  cost  of 
each  scholar  in  all  the  schools,  for  tuition  (for  salaries  only),  calcula- 
ted on  the  average  number  belonging,  from  $21.09  to  $19.34.  But 
this  decrease  in  the  cost  of  instruction  should  mislead  none  in  regard 
to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  total  expenses  of  the  Department ;  for 
as  elsewhere  clearly  shown,  the  increase  of  school  pupils  has  been 
much  more  rapid  than  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  instruction. 
It  is  also  gratifying  to  note,  from  the  expenses  of  the  past 
two  years,  as  well  as  from  the  above  estimates,  that  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  Department,  teachers'  salaries  and  wages 
of  other  employes,  expenses  of  furniture  and  repairs,  books,  supplies, 
etc.,  can,  with  strict  economy,  and  without  lessening  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools,  be  brought  within  the  amount  of  the  current  fund. 
All  other  expenditures  of  our  Department,  for  rents,  building  and 
other  permanent  improvements,  interest  on  school  bonds  heretefore 
issued,  and  the  sinking  funds  for  the  redemption  of  said  bonds, 
should  be  provided  for  from  sources  independent  of  the  current  fund 
raised  by  taxation  and  State  apportionment. 

The  great  and  indispensable  necessity  of  the  Public  School  De- 
partment of  this  city  is  a 

SPECIAL    BUILDING    FUND. 

It  has  become  customary  to  apply  the  term  "  Special  Building 
Fund  "  to  the  moneys  secured  from  the  sale  of  the  school  bonds 
issued  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature  ;  and 
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this  title  suggests  a  fund  which  should  he  as  independent,  regularly 
provided  and  permanent  as  any  other  pertaining  to  the  city  govern- 
ment. It  should  be  annually  raised,  and  so  much  as  required  be 
set  apart  and  devoted  exclusively  to  the  erection  of  schoolhouses. 

If  from  a  regular  building  tax  more  should  be  raised  in  any  one 
year  than  required  for  building  purposes  for  and  during  that  particu- 
lar year,  it  could  be  placed  at  interest  by  competent  authority,  and 
called  in  when  wanted  ;  or  otherwise  devoted  to  the  redemption  of 
bonds  outstanding.  The  last  issue  of  school  bonds  having  been  al- 
ready devoted  to  building  schoolhouses  and  the  payment  of  the  out- 
standing indebtedness  of  the  School  Department  when  they  were 
authorized,  issue  of  Bonds  or  other  means  for  meeting  the  increasing 
wants  of  the  School  Department  must  be  devised  by  the  next  Legis- 
lature, or  serious  embarrassment  will  soon  overtake  the  schools  and 
those  who  conduct  them.  The  regular  increase  in  the  population  of 
the  city,  warns  us  that  the  building  of  schoolhouses  is  a  work  Avhich 
can  scarcely  be  suspended. 

These  schools  for  the  peoples'  children,  the  nurseries  of  morality 
and  intelligence,  must  be  kept  perpetually  increasing,  in  every  val- 
ley and   on  every  hillside  of  our  rapidly  spreading  city. 

The  history  of  the  School  Department  since  its  organization,  or 
rather  an  examination  into  its  financial  history,  proves  conclusively 
that  the  school  tax  has  never  been  fixed  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  raise  a 
current  fund  for  the  efficient  support  of  the  schools,  and  for  the 
building  of  schoolhouses  also.  The  ordinary  current  tax,  as  now 
provided,  will  as  elsewhere  stated,  with  the  exercise  of  great  econo- 
my, support  the  schools,  and  that  is  all  it  -will  do.  Subtract  the 
smallest  amount  from  the  ordinary  current  fund  for  other  than  cur- 
rent disbursements  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  to  that  extent  they 
will  be  embarrassed  or  temporarily  closed,  or  else  a  deficiency  will 
be  created. 

Public  schoolhouses,  like  other  public  buildings,  should  be  erected 
without  encroaching  upon  the  school  fund,  either  directly  by  special 
appropriations  therefrom,  or  indirectly,  as  heretofore,  by  issuing 
bonds,  the  interest  upon  tvhich  and  the  sinking  fund  for  their  annual 
payment  has  to  be  set  apart  from  said  school  fund.  It  may  be  noted 
here,  that  the  grading  of  school  lots  and  improvements  of  streets 
about  all  school  lots  and  schoolhouses,  have  with  strange  absurdity 
always  been  paid  from  the  school  fund.  Considering  the  large  an- 
nual amount  of  these  improvements  in  a  new  and  rapidly  growing 
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city  like  ours — and  remembering,  too,  the  very  large  sum  that  has 
now  annually  to  be  set  apart  from  our  current  fund  to  meet  the  inter- 
est on  the  school  bonds  heretofore  issued  and  now  outstanding,  and 
the  amount  annually  to  be  set  aside  for  a  sinking  fund  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  bonds  at  maturity,  all  taken  from  the  current  fund 
which  has  been  raised  for  the  support  of  the  schools  —  few,  I 
imagine,  understanding  these  facts,  will  wonder  that  we  are  so  fre- 
quently embarrassed,  and  that  school  bonds  affording  a  temporary 
relief  are  so  often  called  for. 


MISCELLANEOUS   SUGGESTIONS  AND    RECOMMENDATIONS. 

SCHOOLHOUSES   AND   INCREASED   ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  new  schoolhouses  erected 
during  the  past  eighteen  months  (mostly  for  Primary  Schools,)  the 
supply  is  yet  by  no  means  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  Department. 
During  the  coming  year  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools  require 
early  attention ;  the  necessary  means  should  be  secured,  and  the 
following  buildings  at  once  erected.  These  improvements  are  now 
pressing  wants  of  the  Department. 

1st.  Boys'  High  School. — The  necessary  lots,  corner  of  Clay 
and  Powell  Streets,  adjoining  the  one  recently  purchased  by  the 
Department,  should  be  secured  and  a  building  erected,  for  the  farther 
and  better  accommodation  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  which  is  al- 
ready crowded.  The  proposed  addition  should  also  furnish  accom- 
modations for  the  Latin  School,  which  is  at  present  inconveniently 
located  in  a  rented  building  at  South  Park  ;  rent,  $50  per  month. 

2d.  Girls'  High  School. — A  suitable  building  should  be  erected 
for  the  Girls'  High  School,  and  the  Training  School  now  connected 
with  the  High  School.  These  schools  are  at  present  compelled  to 
occupy  four  detached  buildings,  and  a  fifth  will  soon  be  required. 
The  inconvenience  of  this  arrangement,  especially  in  bad  weather, 
and  the  "necessity  for  an  improvement  in  their  external  condition 
is  too  apparent  to  require  discussion. 

3d.  The  Cosmopolitan  Schools,  Post  Street. — The  Cosmo- 
politan Grammar  School,  in  the  old  building,  has  seven  classes  with 
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sufficient  pupils  for  eight.  "When  the  next  examination  of  the  fifth 
grade  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Primary  occurs,  two  other  classes  will  be 
added  to  the  Grammar  Department,  making  ten,  without  considering 
any  to  he  formed  by  new  applicants,  which  it  will  be  safe  to  calcu- 
late as  equal  to  one  additional  at  the  end  of  the  next  term.  Where 
are  they  to  be  placed  ?  The  Grammar  building  is  already  more  than 
filled,  and  the  Primary  School  has  now  eleven  classes,  though  the 
building  contains  but  six  class  rooms.  At  the  end  of  next  term,  if 
new  applicants  are  to  be  admitted,  this  number  will  doubtless  be  in- 
creased to  fourteen  or  fifteen  classes.  In  both  schools,  then,  at  the 
end  of  the  next  term,  there  will  be  twenty-two  and  probably  twenty- 
five  classes.  But  both  buildings  have  only  fifteen  class  rooms.  It 
will  therefore  be  seen  that  additional  accommodation  for  these 
schools  is  an  absolute  necessity.  I  would  urge  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  Grammar  School  of  twelve  or  more  class  rooms,  and 
the  surrender  of  both  the  present  buildings  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  Primary  classes,  which  by  the  end  of  the  next  term  will  fill 
both  to  repletion*. 

4th.  Cosmopolitan  School,  Filbert  Street.  —  This  school, 
though  organized  but  three  months  since,  with  six  classes,  now  has 
twelve,  and  all  more  or  less  crowded.  The  old  building  on  Green- 
wich Street,  recently  vacated,  should  at  once  be  repaired  or  rebuilt 
for  the  reception  of  new  applicants  to  the  above  school,  and  to  form 
a  branch  of  it.  The  building  contains  four  rooms  not  very  unsuita- 
ble for  use  ;  two  are  good.  There  are  also  two  basement  rooms,  quite 
habitable  in  good  weather.  The  lower  grades  could  here  be  well  and 
comfortably  provided  for.  This  would  allow  the  new  building  to  be 
used  by  the  higher  grades  of  the  school,  and  soon  by  the  Grammar 
Department  exclusively. 

5th.  The  Rincon  Grammar  School. — A  suitable  building  for 
this  school  was  one  of  the  very  first  which  the  present  Board  deter- 
mined to  erect.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  an  eligible  lot 
upon  which  to  build,  nothing  has  yet  been  accomplished  but  the 
purchase  of  ground  partially  sufficient  for  the  proposed  building. 
The  crowded  condition  of  the  Primary  Schools  in  the  Rincon  Dis- 
trict, and  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  city  generally,  should  receive 
the  earliest  attention  possible.  In  this  district  we  are  occupying  an 
engine  house  on  Bryant  Street,  from  which  we  may  be  compelled  at 
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any  moment  to  remove.  Erect  a  new  building  for  the  Grammar 
School,  and  the  old  building  will  then  afford  room  for  the  Bryant 
Street  School,  and  also  for  the  isolated  classes  at  present  on  Silver 
Street.  In  these  schools  there  are  now  already  organized  six  class- 
es ;  two  others  will  probably  be  formed  before  the  proposed  building 
can  be,  erected,  and  these,  with  the  six  now  organized,  will  fill  the 
building  now  occupied  by  the  Rincon  Grammar  School. 

6th.  Schoolhouse  on  new  Ocean  House  Road. — Another  small 
house  should  be  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  residents  on  the 
new  Ocean  House  road,  far  beyond  the  toll-gate,  and  yet  too  far 
this  side  of  the  Ocean  House  School  to  be  accommodated  by  it.  The 
wants  of  this  neighborhood  have  already  been  too  long  neglected. 

7th.  A  Primary  on  the  Presidio  Road. — A  building  of 
perhaps  four  class  rooms,  should  be  ei-ected  on  Fillmore  near 
Greenwich  Street.  The  old  Spring  Valley  Schoolhouse  is  too  far 
from  the  central  part  of  the  district  to  suitably  accommodate  the 
larger  portion  of  the  residents  and  parents.  The  old  Spring  Valley 
Schoolhouse  should  be  at  once  repaired. 

8th.  Colored  School — Xew  Location. — A  new  location  and 
new  building  should  be  secured  for  the  Colored  School,  in  some  more 
central  portion  of  the  city.  One  Colored  School  will  for  several 
years  be  sufficient  for  the  whole  city  ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  it 
should  be  so  located  as  to  be  available  for  those  requiring  its 
advantages.  The  present  location  is  unsuitable;  besides,  its  prox- 
imity to  the  Broadway  Primary  is  found  objectionable. 

9th.  A  Chinese  Schoolhouse. — The  Chinese  School,  elsewhere 
spoken  of,  should  be  provided  with  a  suitable  building  in  some  cen- 
tral location.  I  suggest  the  vicinity  of  Sacramento  and  Powell 
Streets. 

10th.  The  Mission  Grammar  School  building  should  be  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  four  class  rooms.  This  improvement  was 
once  decided  upon. 

In  this  connection  I  offer  another  suggestion,  that  the  Board  of 
Education  be  relieved  of  the  burdensome  responsibility  of 

BUILDING    SCH00LH0USES 

I    propose    this  for  two  reasons  : 

1st.  The  Board  of  Education  has  enough  to  attend  to  in  the  prop- 
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er  care  and  supervision  of  the  schools,  and  in  the  efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  varied  interests  of  the  Department,  exclusive  of  the 
erection  of  schoolhouses. 

2d.  The  building  of  schoolhouses  entails  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  do  not  harmonize  with  the  other  and  more  legitimate  responsi- 
bilities connected  with  the  proper  conducting  and  management  of  the 
schools.  The  amount  of  business  necessarily  involved  in  the  erec- 
tion of  school  buildings  is  very  great,  and  requires  a  corresponding 
amount  of  time  and  attention  from  Directors.  This  time,  subtracted 
from  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  suitable  care  and  supervision  of 
the  schools,  results  in  their  great  loss,  if  not  in  absolute  neglect,  as 
is  sometimes  apparent.  And  farther,  I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  build- 
ing of  schoolhouses  has  frequently  been  observed  to  attract  to  and 
into  the  Board  of  Education  elements  and  influences  which,  to  say 
the  least,  have  been  unnecessary  and  inappropriate  to  the  care  of  the 
schools,  and  often  exceedingly  unfavorable  to  their  welfare.  The 
contracts  for  labor  and  building  material,  and  claims  of  rival 
architects,  have  heretofore  often  been  a  source  of  serious  mischief  to 
the  School  Department,  and  consequently  the  schools  themselves. 
In  this  connection  I  respectfully  again  call  attention  to  the  unneces- 
sary engagement  of  carpenters  as  regular  employes  of  the  Board.  I 
believe  this  to  be  the  most  expensive  plan  which  could  be  adopted 
to  secure  the  work  absolutely  necessary  to  be  done.  When  furniture 
is  required,  or  fences  are  to  be  erected,  yards  planked,  or  other  work 
performed,  I  believe  it  would  be  found  much  more  economical  and 
every  way  more  satisfactory  to  let  such  work  out  to  competition,  to 
be  done  under  contract,  or  otherwise  when  regular  contracts  would  be 
undesirable  or  impracticable.  I  do  not  wish  to  charge  that  there  has 
ever  been  intentional  extravagance  in  the  purchase  of  materials,  or 
in  repairs  and  other  work  performed,  or  that  there  has  been  careless- 
ness or  waste  of  time  ;  but  I  do  think  there  has  often  been  in  many 
respects  a  lack  of  true  economy  in  this  carpenters'  department. 
Whatever  the  Board  requires  it  can  obtain  with  facility  and  more 
economy,  otherwise  than  by  the  constant  employment  of  a  regular 
force  of  carpenters  and  other  mechanics. 

SALARIES. 

Heretofore  when  embarrassments  have  overtaken  our  department — 
almost  always  in  consequence  of  the  disbursements  from  the  school 
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fund,  of  some  extraordinary  character,  for  buildings,  street  improve- 
ments, etc.,  which  rightly  considered  have  no  relation  to  the  regular 
support  of  schools — it  has  sometimes  occurred  to  our  Board  and 
others,  in  their  search  for  opportunities  of  retrenchments,  that  the 
teachers'  salaries  might  without  injustice  be  slightly  reduced  from 
the  present  rates,  at  least  so  far  as  several  grades  are  concerned  ;  but 
this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  no  proposition  for  a  general  re- 
duction of  salaries  has  ever  been  discussed  or  entertained  in  the  Board 
of  Education,  since  my  connection  with  the  department.  No  one 
I  am  confident,  now  connected  with  the  department  believes  that  the 
gross  amount  paid  to  teachers  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be  reduced ; 
in  fact,  as  others  are  employed  without  diminution  of  rates,  it  must  be 
increased.  I  have  on  several  occasions,  unfortunately  for  myself, 
perhaps,  brought  the  subject  of  salaries  before  the  Board  of  Education, 
believing  as  I  still  do  that  our  present  schedule  is  not  wise  or  just  in 
its  rates,  not  sufficiently  discriminating  in  favor  of  known  ability, 
experience,  and  well  proved  success.  It  is  not  just  to  those  who 
have  identified  themselves  with  our  department  and  made  teaching 
their  profession  from  year  to  year;  but  the  subject  has  no  sooner 
been  brought  before  the  Board,  than  a  general  apprehension  has  been 
awakened  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  were  to  be  reduced.  Then  have 
commenced  the  general  criticisms  of  the  press  and  of  the  people ;  the 
cry  of  injustice,  parsimony,  meanness,  etc.;  personal  appeals  and 
intercession  with  the  members  of  the  Board ;  and  thus  needed  and 
just  action  has  been  defeated.  On  such  occasions  we  are  at  once 
assured  that  the  salaries  of  our  lady  teachers  are  too  low,  entirely 
unremunerative,  a  mere  pittance,  and  that  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
gentlemen  are  excessive,  almost  profligate  in  liberality.  What  has 
at  any  time  given  this  sudden  nervous  fear  of  a  general  reduction,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  for  neither  myself,  nor  to  my  knowledge  has 
any  member  of  the  Board  ever  advocated  such  action,  (a  policy  which 
all  who  are  well  informed  upon  the  subject  concede  to  be  uncalled  for, 
if  not  unjust  and  injurious),  false  accusations  to  the  contrary.  I  once 
prepared  a  graduated  schedule  of  salaries  for  circulation  among  the 
teachers  of  the  department  (it  was  never  before  the  Board),  and  it  was 
generally  approved.  I  would  again  call  attention  to  the  propriety  of 
a  more  discriminating,  and  to  the  older  teachers  a  more  generous 
schedule  of  salaries,  and  urge  its  early  consideration  and  action. 
Our  present  schedule   is  entirely   behind   the  times ;   it  scarcely  dis- 
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criminates  at  all  in  favor  of  knowledge,  success  and  professional  ex- 
perience— that  which  in  every  other  known  profession  is  strictly 
regarded  and  reasonably  rewarded.  To  assist  in  the  better  under- 
standing of  this  subject  I  beg  to  call  attention  and  commend  for 
careful  examination  the  following 

SCHEDULE   OF  TEACHERS'  SALARIES, 


Principal  of  Boys'  High  School 

Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  Boys'  High  School 

Teacher  of  Modern  Languages  in  Boys'  High  School  . 

Teacher  of  Belles-Lettres 

Principal  of  Girls'  High  School 

Assistants  in  Girls'  High  School 

Principal  of  Latin  School 

Assistant  in  Latin  School 

Principal  of  Grammar  School 

Sub-Master  in  Grammar  School 

Male  Assistant  in  Grammar  School 

Head  Assistant  in  Grammar  School 

Head  Assistant  in  Primary  School 

Special  Grammar  Assistant  in  Grammar  School 

Assistant  in  Second  Class  of  Grammar  School 

Assistant  in  Grammar  School 

Principal  of  Primary  School  of  twelve  Classes 

Principal  of  Primary  School  of  six  Classes 

Principal  of  Primary  School  of  four  Classes 

Principal  of  Outside  School  of  two  or  more  Classes. . . 

Principal  of  Outside  School  of  one  Class 

Principal  of  Colored  School 

Principal  of  Chinese  School 

Assistants 

Teacher  of  Music 

Teacher  of  Penmanship  and  Drawing 

Probationery  Teacher,  1st  six  months,  $300 

Probationery  Teacher,  2d  six  months,  $330 


Per  mo 

ith. 

$208 

33 

175 

00 

150 

00 

100 

00 

208 

33 

100 

00 

208 

33 

150  00 

175  00 

125 

00 

100  00 

83 

33 

72 

50 

80  00 

75  00 

67 

50 

115 

00 

100  00 

85  00 

75  00 

70  00 

100  00 

80  00 

67 

50 

150 

00 

150  00 

50  00 

55  00 

$2,500  00 

2,100  00 

1,800  00 

1,200  00 

2,500  00 

1,200  00 

2,500  00 

1,800  00 

2,100  00 

1,500  00 

1,200  00 

1,000  00 

870  00 

960  0.0 

900  00 

810  00 

1,380  00 

1,200  00 

1,020  00 

900  00 

840  00 

1,200  00 

960  00 

810  00 

1,800  00 

1,800  00 

\     630  00 


Let  the  above  rates  be  examined  as  compared  in  the  following 
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COMPARATIVE  SALARY  STATISICS. 

Let  the  above  table  be  carefully  examined,  It  will  be  seen  tbat 
our  rates  of  salaries  for  female  teachers  are  as  a  rule  not  more  than 
they  should  with  justice  be  paid — they  are  not  over  generous ;  but 
compared  with  the  most  liberal  rates  of  any  other  city  in  the  Eastern 
States,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  they  appear  extremely  liberal.  I 
would  also  call  attention  to  the  rates  of  salaries  paid  to  our  female 
teachers  as  compared  with  those  received  by  our  male  teachers.  And 
for  the  credit  of  our  Department  and  our  city  and  State  I  invite 
attention  to  the  proportion  which  these  salaries  of  male  and  female 
teachers  bear  to  each  other  in  our  Deparment.  Let  those  interested 
compare  the  proportion  they  bear  to  each  other  with  that  ex- 
hibited between  the  salaries  of  male  and  female  teachers  in 
Eastern  cities.  This  comparison  must  satisfy  all  that  in  Califor- 
nia the  services  of  our  lady  teachers  are  somewhat  suitably 
appreciated  and  rewarded.  This  cannot  with  the  same  truth  be 
said  in  reference  to  the  annual  compensation  which  our  Board 
awards  to  the  gentlemen  whom  it  employs,  They  are  not  as  well 
paid  as  they  would  be  in  New  York  or  in  other  Eastern  Cities. 
These  gentlemen  of  ability  and  enterprize  who  consent  to  ignore  the 
more  lucrative  occupations — those  professions  and  fields  of  labor  in 
which  ordinary  success  is  attended  with  much  greater  rewards  and 
higher  distinctions — should  be  more  liberally  compensated  than  at 
present.  In  what  other  profession  in  our  city  would  a  man  of  good 
ability  and  fair  industry  be  satisfied  with  $2,100  per  annum  ?  and 
yet  what  profession  requires  better  talents,  more  varied  learning  and 
constant  reading  and  study,  or  a  greater  amount  of  industry  and  con- 
stant labor  (and  that  too  of  the  most  wearing  and  wasting  character), 
than  that  of  the  faithful  teacher. 


OF    PUBLIC     SCHOOLS 

THE   GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 


These  schools  are,  as  is  often  expressed,  the  people's  colleges.  In 
these  the  mass  of  our  children  obtain  their  main  culture,  reach 
the  end  of  their  school  career,  complete  the  course  commenced  in 
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the  Primary  Schools,  and  finish  their  education.  However  incom- 
plete this  course  ;  however  unfinished  that  great  work  which  should 
commence  in  the  earliest  moments  of  life,  and  continue  till  its  last 
sun  sets ;  here,  for  the  most  part,  hooks  are  closed  and  school  tasks 
are  laid  aside.  However  unpractical  and  superficial  their  knowledge; 
however  careless  and  inapt  their  preparation  for  life ;  they  leave 
school,  and  with  what  they  have  and  what  they  are,  they  become  our 
citizens — to  adorn  society ;  to  add  to  its  intelligence,  its  enterprise, 
its  industrial  and  intrinsic  wealth ;  or  else  become  unproductive 
elements  in  its  turbid  mass,  the  burdens,  not  the  blessings,  of  the 
State. 

How  important,  then,  that  the  Grammar  Schools  have  that  char- 
acter which  shall  best  fit  them  to  supply  the  necessary,  and  the  best 
possible  training  and  educational  development  for  our  boys  and  girls. 
Have  they  that  character  at  the  present  time  1  Good,  or  excellent 
as  they  are  ;  complete  as  seems  to  be  their  organization  and  course 
of  study  ;  faithful  and  zealous  as  are  our  teachers,  and  good  as  is  the 
instruction  given,  are  they  still  just  what  they  ought  to  be,  consider- 
ing the  objects  which  they  should  subserve  ?  From  my  observations 
I  am  compelled  to  say  that  they  are  not.  Much  yet  remains  to 
make  them  just  what  they  may  and  should  be  made. 

I  will  briefly  suggest  that  the  course  of  study  in  the  Grammar 
Schools  is  not  sufficiently  practical.  There  is  too  much  mere  abstract 
teaching ;  too  much  of  text-book  routine  work.  Perpetually  memor- 
izing that  which  is  abstract  and  incomprehensible  is  simply  mere 
time-killing,  intellect-suffocating  and  stifling,  mind  dwarfing — little  or 
nothing  more.  I  have  seen  these  results,  and  am  not  mistaken. 
I  do  not  much  blame  tdachers ;  they  teach  as  they  are  required 
to  teach  and  as  they  have  been  taught.  They  "  bring  up  their 
pupils  "  in  the  prescribed  manner  ;  they  "  take  the  classes 
through  "  the  prescribed  pages  and  chapters  of  the  prescribed  and 
inexorable  text-book — and  they  do  all  in  schedule  time.  'What  fault, 
then,  can  be  charged  upon  teachers  ?  Their  classes  pass  the  exam- 
inations ;  they  spell,  they  "say  their  tables,"  they  "analyze"  and 
"parse,"  they  go  glibly  through  with  and  correctly  apply  the  rules 
of  grammar.  They  solve  their  questions  in  arithmetic,  explain  the 
almost  unexplainahle  rules,  formulas  and  principles  of  fractions  and 
duodecimals,  per  centages,  and  the  roots.  And  in  history  they  give 
you  the  longest   catalogues  of   battles  and  sieges,  attacks  and  re- 
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pulses,  of  inarches  and  counter  marches  of  armies  in  this  campaign 
and  that.  In  geography  they  are  ready  with  exceeding  volubility  to 
give  the  names  and  localities  of  common  and  of  unheard  of  towns, 
and  rivers,  and  mountains,  small  or  great,  important  or  otherwise,  all 
the  same.  Yet  I  am  presumptuous  and  radical  enough  to  say 
that  our  boys  and  girls  are  not  as  well  educated  as  they  should  be 
in  our  Grammar  Schools.  There  is  a  want  of  wholesome  culture,  a 
want  of  a  suitable  -practical  preparation  for  the  ordinary  vocations  of 
an  intelligent  society,  and  for  the  successful  discharge  of  its  common 
duties. 

Hours  upon  hours,  days  upon  days,  months  upon  months,  and  I 
might  say  years  upon  years,  are  wasted  upon  matter  which  has  no 
real  value  except  in  "passing  examinations" — upon  abstractions  which 
are  meaningless,  and  which  are  at  once  gone  and  forever  dead  when 
the  textbook  is  finally  closed.  This  need  not  be  so,  and  should  not  be 
so.  With  so  much  that  is  real,  practical  and  useful  to  he  learned,  there 
is  no  necessity  or  propriety,  or  to  the  pupil  justice,  in  this  waste  of 
the  golden  moments  and  opportunities  of  childhood  and  youth. 

Examine  the  questions  (in  the  appendix)  upon  which  pupils  of 
our  Grammar  Schools  are  examined  for  graduation.  What  do  they 
call  for  ?  Is  it  that  kind  of  knowledge  that  will  in  future  life  be 
most  useful  to  them  ?  and  which  they  might  have  learned  in  the  six, 
seven,  or  eight  years'  Grammar  School  course? 

I  submit  these  queries  to  thoughtful  educators  and  an  intelligent 
public. 

PEIMAEY    SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Primary  Schools  there  exists  to  some  extent  the  same  fault 
as  noted  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  But  here  we  expect  to  meet  with 
much  to  be  memorized.  The  minds  of  young  children  are  prepared 
for  this  work.  Much  time  must  and  should  be  consumed  in  spell- 
ing— in  the  endless  repetition  of  and  drill  upon  spelling  lessons. 
Here  the  troublesome  arithmetical  tables  must  be  learned — not  those 
tables  found  in  most  of  the  higher  arithmetics,  of  compound  num- 
bers, many  of  which  are  obsolete  and  useless,  seen  and  learned 
no  where  except  in  the  books — but  those  which  must  be  memorized, 
and  with  most  economy  of  time,  in  childhood. 

In  the  Primary  School,  almost  entirely,  should  correct  habits  of 
reading  be  formed,  and  this  requires  some  drilling.     Other  exercises  in 
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the  Primaries  require  more  or  less  of  memorizing,  though  the  prac- 
tical should  constantly"  and  as  much  as  possible  be  interwoven,  at 
every  step,  in  everything  learned.  Children  learn  by  appeals  to 
their  senses,  their  eyes  especially,  much  more  naturally  and  hence 
better  than  by  appeals  to  their  understandings.  In  all  our  schools, 
I  think,  there  is  far  too  much  abstract  arithmetic ;  it  is  made  too 
prominent  in  the  course.  (It  has  occurred  to  me  that  they  would  be 
appropriately  called  "  arithmetic  schools.")  More  essential  benefit 
would  result  to  the  small  children,  if  a  portion  of  the  time  now  con- 
sumed in  constant  repetition  of  abstract  facts  were_  employed  in 
counting  beans  or  playing  marbles — in  dealing  with  something  in 
the  natural  and  tangible  world,  with  Avhich  they  might  associate 
some  correct  ideas.  With  the  universe  of  nature  overhead,  and  on 
all  sides,  upon  which  the  opening,  ever  eager,  and  curious  eyes  of 
children  are  constantly  directed  with  interest  and  delight — in  the 
world  where  there  is  so  much  that  is  real,  useful,  and  beautiful  to  be 
learned  by  children,  it  seems  strange  that  they  should  be  so  generally 
insulted  with  husks  from  text-books  ;  their  God-given  senses  practic- 
ally disregarded,  their  instincts  stultified  with  the  dry,  tasteless,  sense- 
less, and  useless  lessons  and  recitations  (often  ill  adapted  and  undi- 
gested), while  a  living,  intelligent,  communicative  human  being  is 
associating  with  them  as  their  teacher. 

But  while  I  call  attention  to  this  evil,  or  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
such,  I  am  aware,  as  elsewhere  remarked,  that  while  teachers  are 
bound  by  the  strict  requirements  of  our  manual,  they  will  to  a  large 
degree  confine  themselves  to  the  text-book  lessons,  in  accordance 
with  which  their  classes  are  to  be  examined.  Not  many  teachers  will 
exert  themselves  beyond  this.  Should  an  earnest,  intelligent  teacher 
take  a  class  over  work  that  is  not  specified  in  the  "  Manual,"  no 
matter  how  interesting  or  instructive,  what  credit  does  he  or  she 
receive  for  it?  One  of  our  teachers  has  repeatedly  taught  her  classes 
the  beautiful  classification  and  arrangement  of  Natural  History,  after 
she  had  thoroughly  drilled  them  to  pass  the  r<*t]uired  examination. 
Yet  what  award  did  she  win  otherwise  than  the  pleasure  of  impart- 
ing knowledge  that  was  loved  and  appreciated  by  her  pupils  ?  There- 
fore, I  say,  we  cannot  expect  teachers  to  exert  themselves  beyond 
what  they  are  asked  to  do,  and  the  present  form  of  teaching  and 
examining  should  be  at  once  changed. 

In  my  report  to  the  Board  of  Education,  I  shall  endeavor  to  point 
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out  special  defects  in  our  present  system  and  methods  of  instruction, 
and  in  the  text-books  now  in  use,  and  shall  attempt  to  suggest  re- 
quired and  practicable  improvements.  To  that  Board  the  recom- 
mendations which  I  have  to  make  in  this  connection  will  be  more 
properly  addressed. 


SCHOOLS   HAVING    SPECIAL    OBJECTS. 

We  have  a  city  of  a  very  mixed  character,  composed  of  people  of 
various  nationalities,  religious  opinions,  customs,  and  other  peculiar- 
ities ;  I  might  perhaps  add  that  it  has  its  prejudices,  also. 

It  is  well  thai  a  school  system  may  be  flexible,  for  here  it  must 
bend  somewhat  to  meet  the  wants  and  gratify  the  various  tastes  and 
sentiments  of  a  people  like  ours.  If  it  did  not  do  this,  it  would  fail, 
for  large  minorities  of  citizens,  representing  the  sentiments  and 
wishes  of  particular  classes  of  the  community,  will  not  long  cheer- 
fully come  forward  with  their  liberal  contributions  to  the  public  fund, 
unless  they  have  some  direct  interest  and  participation  in  the  insti- 
tutions supported,  and  in  the  benefits  they  afford.  Otherwise  mur- 
murings  and  discontent  will  surely  follow,  and  sooner  or  later,  a 
question  of  time  merely,  absolute  and  open  opposition  will  be 
raised.  At  first,  this  opposition  may  be  insignificant,  may  be 
disregarded  ;  but  at  length  it  becomes  formidable,  and  then  endangers 
the  very  existence  of  the  system  opposed.  Not  perceiving,  or  seeing 
yet  not  heeding  these  facts,  has  caused  much  trouble  in  other  States 
and  communities  in  our  own  country  in  regard  to  common  schools. 

Let  us  not  wreck  our  system  in  this  State,  or  in  this  city,  by  fail- 
ing to  avoid  the  rock  on  which  others  have  foundered  ;  and  we  have 
been  already  sufficiently  forewarned.  Let  us  take  heed,  that  our 
system  be  generous  in  its  provisions,  liberal  in  its  organization,  and 
complete  in  its  adaptability  ;  adjusting  itself  to  our  people  as  they 
are,  meeting  the  demands  of  San  Franciscans,  whether  they  be  or  be 
not  the  same  as  exist  in  Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  or  elsewhere. 
With  these  views,  while  I  of  course  give  primary  importance  to  the 
elementary  or  primary  schools  of  our  Department,  I  have  not  over- 
looked the  wishes  of  those  citizens  who  have  desired  the  advantages 
of  our  schools  of  special  character— those  which  meet  special  but 
really  existing  wants  of  citizens. 
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At  the  commencement  of  my  term  of  office  there  were  only  7,131 
pupils  in  all  the  public  schools,  and  in  the  various  private  schools 
there  were  at  that  time  5,450  pupils.  I  had  studied  the  question 
enough  to  understand  that  no  good  system  of  schools  could  long  be 
maintained  with  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  citizens  giving  their 
interest,  sympathy,  and  support  to  private  institutions. 

As  before  remarked,  I  give  paramount  importance  and  chief  con- 
sideration to  the  essential  features  of  the  old-fashioned  and  ever 
honored  school  system  of  New  England,  and  the  older  States,  and 
regard  the  ^primary  and  lower  grades  of  schools  as  worthy  of  and 
entitled  to  our  first  and  chief  attention.  This  consideration  has 
governed  our  Department  for  the  past  two  years  most  essentially. 
Of  the  $135,868  devoted  to  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings, 
$126,257,  or  more  than  nine-tenths,  have  been  expended  on 
primary  schools.  For  this  class  of  pupils  accommodations  have 
been  secured  for  6,405  pupils,  while  for  those  of  higher  classes  or 
grades  only  960  seats  have  been  provided.  Still,  on  the  importance 
of  Primary  schools  I  would  not  build  up  and  force  an  argument 
against  higher  and  not  less  important  branches  and  parts  of  our  sys- 
tem, and  thus  needlessly  cripple  those  schools,  which  are  an  ornament 
to  our  Department,  which  constitute  its  brightest  and  most  attractive 
features.  In  short,  I  would  not  excise  the  head  to  give  greater  vitality 
to  the  body.  Hence  I  have  urged,  and  do  still,  the  support  of  the 
High  Schools,  and  the  Latin  school  at  least  as  a  part  of  our  High 
School  system.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  generous  and  efficient  support 
of  our  whole  system,  as  it  now  is,  and  of  improving  and  enlarging 
upon  it,  as  the  future  change  of  our  great  and  growing  city  shall  re- 
quire. 

I  would  suggest  another  generous  feature  as  a  modification  of  our 
present  excellent  system :  If  the  people  of  any  certain  district,  or 
the  patrons  of  any  school,  desire  the  privilege  of  using  school- 
rooms, before  or  after  the  close  of  school,  and  the  completion  of 
ordinary  studies,  for  special  studies  of  any  desirable  or  useful  kind, 
religious  or  industrial — the  teachers,  of  course,  to  be  employed  and 
paid  by  those  who  enjoy  their  services — let  such  privilege;  be  granted. 
No  harm,  but  much  good  may  thus  be  gained  by  pupils,  and  for  the 
system. 
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THE   CITY  TKAINTNG  SCHOOLS. 

Our  Training  School  for  Teachers,  in  connection  with  the  Girls' 
High  School,  now  tinder  the  able  management  of  Mrs.  A.  E.  Du 
Bois,  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  important  branches  o'f  our 
department ;  its  future  influence  upon,  and  benefits  to  other  schools 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  I  feel  great  pleasure  in  its  organiza- 
tion, in  its  present  success  and  future  prospects.  Established  only 
three  months  since,  Avith  one  class,  it  now  numbers  six  classes  with 
forty  pupils  in  each.  The  city  employs  one  Principal  and  one  As- 
sistant ;  the  other  teachers  are  drafted  weekly  from  the  STormal  Class 
of  the  Girls'  High  School.  Except  for  this  Training  School,  these 
young  ladies  of  the  graduating  class  would  soon  be  elected  teachers 
of  the  Department,  and  be  placed  in  charge  of  schools  and  classes, 
without  experience  in  teaching  or  discipline.  We  know  the  result  of 
inexperience  in  the  class  room,  and  we  know  also  the  value  of  even  a 
brief  experience  in  the  Training  School,  from  the  success  of  those 
who  have  been  elected  during  the  past  few  years  from  the  State  Nor- 
mal School.  The  first  few  months,  with  most  of  those  young  teachers 
elected  immediately  upon  leaving  school,  are  of  little  value  to  pupils 
placed  in  their  charge.  Weeks  at  least,  and  months  more  probably, 
are  consumed  by  them  in  learning  how  to  go  to  work  ;  meanwhile  the 
valuable  time  of  the  children  is  lost  —  perhaps  more  than  lost,  for 
children  in  school  are  either  doing  well  or  ill  —  are  never  idle  ;  and 
unfortunately  it  is  customary  to  elect  teachers  of  inexperience  to 
classes  of  small  children.  The  Training  School  rectifies  all  these 
mistakes.  Hereafter  when  teachers  are  elected  from  this  class,  the 
Board  of  Education  will  have  full  knowledge  of  what  has  been  their 
success  as  teachers,  not  merely  as  scholars.  It  will  be  known  that 
they  have  received  the  necessary  instruction  and  experience  to  enable 
them  at  once  to  enter  upon  the  successful  discharge  of  their  duties  as 
teachers. 

In  this  connection  I  would  suggest  regulations  to  the  effect  that 
before  any  persons  shall  be  eligible  as  teachers  to  have  full  charge 
of  classes  in  any  Primary  or  Grammar  School,  they  shall  have 
taught  in  the  Training  School  of  the  city  or  State,  or  as  a  substitute 
in  other  schools,  an  amount  of  time  equal  to  at  least  three  months. 
Those  now  applying  should  avail  themselves  of  this  regulation. 
The  influence  of  the  Training  Schools  would  then  soon  be  felt 
throughout  our  Department. 
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THE   COSMOPOLITAN   SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  of  recent  establishment  are  designed  to  afford  the 
facilities  for  acquiring  the  modern  languages — German,  French,  and 
Spanish  —  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  English  course.  As  else- 
where stated,  it  has  been  conceived  that  the  object  of  our  Public 
School  system,  its  true  policy  and  leading  idea,  is  to  meet  all  rea- 
sonable educational  demands.  A  few  years  since  a  great  number  of 
our  citizens,  native  as  well  as  foreign,  were  compelled  to  patronize 
private  institutions,  with  their  less  perfect  classification,  and  less 
thorough  instruction,  for  the  sake  of  the  modern  languages,  which  by 
the  more  observing  and  thoughtful  of  our  people  are  considered  of 
greater  importance  in  the  ordinary  vocations  and  positions  of  society 
than  much,  very  much  else  included  in  the  English  course,  especially 
in  our  advanced  High  School  course.  And  there  were  many  of  our 
best  citizens  who  were  unable  to  meet  the  expense  of  private  tuition 
for  their  children  ;  and  yet  they  were  unwilling  to  permit  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  grow  up  to  maturity,  and  remain  forever  ignorant 
of  their  mother  tongue. 

Some  two  years  since,  to  meet  this  public  demand,  I  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  single  class,  now  grown  to  be  the  Cosmopolitan 
Schools  of  this  city.  This  system,  though  by  no  means  unique,  and 
confined  to  this  city,  is  here  perhaps  better  organized,  and  on  a  more 
liberal  and  comprehensive  basis,  than  elsewhere.  The  plan  is  Euro- 
pean ;  Germany  has  multitudes  of  schools  where  the  French  and 
English  are  recognized  as  we  recognize  the  German,  French,  and 
Spanish.     There  are  many  such  schools  in  the  Eastern  States. 

This  system,  though  at  first  opposed  here,  as  it  had  been  elsewhere 
when  first  proposed  and  adopted,  and  before  its  merits  and  practica- 
bility had  been  tested,  is  now  exceedingly  popular  in  the  community, 
and  enjoys  a  very  intelligent  and  excellent  patronage.  Most  of  its 
former  opponents  are  now  its  advocates  —  some  its  warmest  support- 
ers. These  schools  now  can  stand  upon  their  own  recognized  and 
admitted  merits.  I  predict  that  they  will  more  than  justify  all  that 
has  been  claimed  in  their  behalf.  That  I  am  not  alone  in  this,  I  will 
here  insert  the  intelligent  approval  recently  given  to  the  cosmopolitan 
system  by  some  of  our  popular  teachers,  and  other  intelligent  school- 
men. 
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letter  from  hon.  john  swett. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  i 

San  Francisco,  August  23d,  1867.      ) 
John  C.  Pelton, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco — 

Dear  Sir  : — In  answer  to  your  request  desiring  me  to  state  my  opinion 
concerning  the  organization,  value,  and  efficiency  of  the  Cosmopolitan  School, 
I  take  pleasure  in  replying  that,  from  your  first  organization  of  the  school,  I 
favored  the  plan,  and  never  had  any  doubts  as  to  its  ultimate  success  and  pop- 
ularity. I  recently  visited  the  school  since  its  reorganization,  and  was  gratified 
to  find  that  it  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations  in  respect  to  order,  clas- 
sification, and  evident  progress. 

I  fully  concur  with  the  philosophical  and  scholarly  reports  of  the  gentlemen 
appointed  to  conduct  the  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  last  term. 

The  school  meets  a  great  want  of  the  people.  If  children  are  to  learn  the 
modern  languages  at  all,  they  should  begin  in  the  primary  departments.  I  am 
confident  that  after  three  years'  instruction  it  will  be  found  that  the  pupils, 
while  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  French,  or  German,  or  Spanish,  will  have  made 
equal  progress  in  the  ordinary  common  school  studies  with  those  in  other 
schools,  who  have  been  occupied  exclusively  in  studying  the  English  language. 

It  is  not  strange  that  so  marked  an  innovation  on  the  old  system  of  education 
should  have  excited  some  doubts  as  to  its  success,  and  some  hostility  to  its  pro- 
gress; but  the  school  having  demonstrated,  to  a  considerable  extent,  its  own 
value,  has  now  become  a  part  of  our  practical  system  of  public  instruction, 
which  few  desire  to  dispense  with,  and  which  all  thinkers  and  scholars  will 
cherish  and  protect. 

It  has  been  urged  that  this  school  was  established  in  contravention  to  certain 
sections  of  the  Revised  School  Law.  I  see  no  force  in  the  objection;  I  know  of 
no  section  of  the  law  which,  by  any  construction  or  misconstruction,  can  be 
tortured  into  hostility  to  schools  conducted  on  this  plan.  The  whole  spirit  of 
the  law  is  in  favor  of  it,  for  the  object  of  the  public  school  system  is  to  give  the 
children  of  the  people  such  a  practical  education  as  the  spirit  of  the  age  requires, 
and  such  as  the  citizens,  gathered  from  all  nationalities,  may  demand. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN   SWETT, 

Sup't  Public  Instruction. 

James  Denman,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  elect,  in 
a  recently  published  letter,  says  : 

I  pledge  myself,  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  to  use  my  best  en- 
deavors to  extend  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools,  to 
perfect  their  organization  and  secure  their  success. 
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Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Principal  of  the  Lincoln  Grammar  School,  also,  in  a 
letter  recently  addressed  to  the  public,  says  : 

I  think  the  Cosmopolitan  School  meets  the  wants  of  a  large  portion  of  our 
population. 

Mr.  Hoitt  furthermore  says  that  in  case  of  his  election  (being  then 
a  candidate  for  the  Superintendency)  "I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to 
promote  their  welfare." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Examination  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
Schools  contains  the  following  in  relation  to  the  present  character 
and  the  general  merits  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  and  the  "  Cosmo- 
politan system  "  : 

FEOM   REPORT   OF   FRENCH   COMMITTEE   ON   EXAMINATION. 


We  give  the  most  unqualified  approbation  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  School — the  simultaneous  instruction  of  youth  in  three  modern 
languages,  in  their  elementary  and  grammatical  branches.  Among  most  of  the 
civilized  nations  it  was  [once]  generally  conceded  that  this  kind  of  instruction 
presented  the  insurmountable  difficulty  of  producing  in  young  minds  a  confu- 
sion of  words  and  ideas.  Like  many  other  theories  long  accepted  as  true,  this  has 
been  proved  to  be  unfounded.  It  has  been  demonstrated  to  us  not  only  that  this 
confusion  is  not  to  be  feared,  but  that  an  entirely  opposite  and  favorable  effect 
is  produced  by  this  method  of  instruction.  The  differences  existing  in  the.  gen- 
ius of  the  different  languages  seem  to  establish  in  the  minds  of  the  children 
fixed  points,  precious  guides  for  the  memory,  which  prevent  its  straying.  To 
whatever  cause  this  effect  may  be  due,  it  was  made  manifest  to  us  in  the  most 
convincing  maimer.  Among  the  hundreds  of  children,  of  every  age,  whom  we 
questioned,  or  heard  questioned,  not  one  mingled  together  in  his  reply  words 
belonging  to  different  languages.  We  insist  strongly  upon  this  point)  because 
we  consider  it  the  very  basis  of  the  special  instruction  given  in  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan Schools.  If  this  basis  had  been  unsound  we  should  have  regarded  it  as  our 
duty  to  advise  the  closing  of  the  school,  or  its  transformation  into  separate 
schools  for  English,  French,  and  German.  But  we  repeat  that  the  contrary  has 
been  proved  to  us;  and  consequently  this  school  is  an  advance  upon  the  ad- 
vances already  made. 

We  consider  it  an  excellent  rule  which  brings  the  children  under  the  08X6  of 
American,  German,  and  French  teachers,  in  succession;  for  it  has  Long  been 
known  that  a  good  pronunciation  in  any  Language  is  only  to  be  acquired  under 
a  master  to  whom  that  Language  is  native.  Lh this  respect,  also,  the  Con 
litan  School  is  fortunate;  all  the  teachers  Bpeak  well  at  least  two  languages,  and 
some  understand  three.  We  should  recommend  that,  so  tar  as  possible,  an 
identity  of  method  be  applied  to  the  explanations  and  den  ms  made  to 
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the  classes;  not  that  we  observed  any  positive  defect  in  this  matter,  but  the 

point  is  important. 

*********** 

We  would  call  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  eminent  value  of  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Schools  as  a  place  of  preparation  for  pupils  destined  for  the  High 
School.  The  great  familiarity  with  English,  French,  and  German,  acquired  al- 
most without  pains  by  the  pupils  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools,  gives  them  great 
advantages  for  the  active  pursuits  of  commerce,  of  the  law,  of  chemistry,  of 
every  branch  of  business  life  in  which  it  is  advantageous  to  know  more  than 
one  tongue;  and  in  which  one  is  it  not  advantageous?  Such  is  the  activity  of 
the  human  mind  to-day,  so  many  and  so  great  are  the  discoveries  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge  constantly  being  made,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  dispense 
with  the  knowledge  of  several  languages;  is  it  not  better  if  two  or  three  can  be 
learned  at  once,  and  equally  well,  that  they  should  be  learned? 

We  remark  that,  while  there  are  children  of  several  nations  in  the  Cosmopo- 
litan Schools,  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  instruction  there  given  fall  to  the  lot  of 
those  whose  native  language  is  English. 

The  reason  of  this  is  plain.  The  children  of  foreign  parents,  living  in  a  city 
so  decidedly  American,  have  facilities  supplied  them  in  the  very  lives  of  every 
day,  for  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language;  while  the  English-speaking 
children,  surrounded  in  their  daily  life  by  their  native  language,  fail  of  such 
resources  for  acquiring  foreign  tongues.  To  these  children  the  Cosmopolitan 
Schools  are  peculiarly  valuable ;  and  we  have  found  upon  classification,  that 
the  Americans,  with  their  practical  good  sense,  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
school. 

We  found  the  proportion  of  the  scholars  of  the  different  nations  to  be :  Amer- 
icans, 50  per  cent. ;  Germans,  30  per  cent. ;  French,  20  per  cent. 

The  Pacific  Coast  is  rich  in  minerals,  beyond  example;  and  these  riches  lay 
upon  us  as  obligations  to  develop  them  wisely. 

We  leave  to  the  good  sense  of  the  Board  to  decide  whether  a  young  man 
competent  to  read  and  study  in  their  original  languages  the  works  of  the  great 
European  masters  of  scientific  research,  is  better  fitted  to  do  good  service  to  the 
State  than  one  who  must  depend  upon  one  single  language. 

Satisfied  as  we  are  of  the  grand  results  already  achieved  by  the  Cosmopolitan 
Schools,  we  would  most  strongly  urge  the  establishment  of  similar  schools  in 
various  parts  of  the  city ;  and  more  especially  towards  North  Beach.  In  that 
portion  of  San  Francisco  the  population  is  largely  European;  the  school  facili- 
ties are  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  necessity  of  education  is  strongly 
felt  by  the  people. 

A  Cosmopolitan  School  in  that  part  of  the  city  would  have  the  greatest  effect 
upon  the  future  status  of  the  population;  thousands  of  children  who  might  other- 
wise remain  essentially  alien,  would  become  Americanized  by  contact  with  American 
children,  and  by  learning  easily  and  thoroughly  the  English  language.  The  sin- 
gular freedom  of  our  life  has  already  this  influence;  but  the  slow  and  partial 
assimilation  to  our  ways  of  thought  and  life  might  be  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
association  of  our  children  with  those  of  the  Europeans  not  yet  thoroughly  at 
home  in  San  Francisco. 
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As  a  measure  of  economy,  the  establishment  of  these  schools  especially  recom- 
mends itself  to  the  public.  It  is  proved,  by  actual  experiment,  that  the  creative 
energy  of  these  schools,  and  an  admirable  simultaneity  of  progress  in  the  various 
classes,  are  combined  in  the  institution  we  are  contemplating;  and  the  public  is 
surely  interested  to  know  at  how  small  a  cost  so  great  advantages  are  obtained. 
An  institution  at  once  so  useful,  so  catholic,  so  humanizing  in  its  influences  upon 
thousands  of  young  and  growing  natures,  is  an  invaluable  boon  to  the  people; 
and  in  the  development  of  this  —  the  crowning  glory  of  her  admirable  system 
of  Public  Schools — San  Francisco  will  lay  yet  more  broadly  the  sure  founda- 
tions of  a  lasting  civilization.  Gratitude  is  due  to  those  enlightened  men  who 
have  conceived  and  earned  out  a  design  so  beneficent.  They  have  felt,  no 
doubt,  in  their  full  force,  the  profound  words  of  Goethe:  "He  who  knows  but 
his  own  language  does  not  even  know  that."  The  men  of  every  land  and  of 
every  tongue  —  exiles  from  their  own  homes  —  find  a  refuge  and  a  countiy  in 
America;  and  in  America,  more  than  elsewhere,  the  word  Cosmopolitan  should 
have  peculiar  meaning.  It  is  here  that  the  children  of  men  draw  near  to  one 
another.  Let  every  barrier  between  them  be  broken  down  ! 
Respectfully  submitted, 

TH.  THIELE, 
JACQUES   T.   RAY, 

F.  A.  FIRMIN, 

G.  C.   HURLBUT, 
E.   COHN,   D.D. 

French  Committee  on  Examination  of  Cosmopolitan  School. 

FKOM  BEPOET  OF  EXAMINEES  OF  GEEMAN  DEPAETMEN'T. 


The  impression,  therefore,  which  the  examination  has  made  upon  us  is  the 
more  favorable,  as,  during  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  fifteen  classes,  in  which 
so  large  a  number  of  children  were  instructed,  have  been  formed  into  two  con- 
sistent and  harmonious  institutions  —  the  Grammar  and  the  Primary  Schools. 
"We  are  free  to  confess  that  heretofore  we  were  no  admirers  of  the  principle 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools.  We  questioned  seriously 
whether  the  time  could  be  found  to  instruct  children  of  a  public  school  in  three 
languages,  without  neglecting  very  necessary  branches  of  instruction. 

These  doubts  did  not  originate  in  mere  speculations,  but  in  the  experiences 
of  our  own  education  —  with  regard  to  several  members  of  this  committee  —  in 
no  superficial  acquaintance  with  school  and  school-systems.  Weremoin' 
how  many  years  we  had  spent  in  the  higher  schools  in  studying  "living  "  lan- 
guages, which,  as  we  were  afterwards  obliged  to  acknowledge,  failed  in  our- 
selves to  show  any  signs  of  life. 

But  now,  having  seen  and  examined  the  practical  working  of  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan School,  we  cannot  but  recognize  the  superiority  of  its  mode  of  teaching 
languages  over  very  many  of  European  schools;  and  we  consider  that  institution 
no  longer  a  doubtful  experiment,  but  a  reality  highly  creditable  to  those  who 
labored  to  produce  it,  and  full  of  rich  results  to  the  children. 
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As  to  the  examination  in  French,  which  was  limited  to  children  not  of  French 
extraction,  we  desire  to  state,  that  in  reading,  grammar,  and  conversation,  the 
various  classes  exhibited  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge.  The  children 
answered  questions  with  readiness,  and  their  pronunciation  was  very  good. 
We  beg  leave  to  express  the  hope  that  the  teacher  may,  as  far  as  practicable, 
converse  with  the  children  in  German  and  French,  for  we  regard  the  constant 
communication  in  the  language  being  taught  as  the  main  element  of  the  success 
of  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools. 

From  the  examination  in  German,  children  of  German  parents  were  excluded. 
"We  were  surprised  when  the  teacher  spoke  to  the  children  in  German,  and  our 
surprise  became  greater  when  we  saw  that  the  children  not  only  understood  all 
the  teacher  said  but  readily  responded  in  the  same  language.  In  the  elements 
of  grammar  considerable  progress  has  been  made.  After  taking  active  part  in 
the  examination,  the  Committee  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  teacher  were  highly  satisfactory. 

Our  expectations  have  been  greatly  exceeded,  and  we  cheerfully  admit  the 
success  of  the  principle  on  which  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  have  been  conduct- 
ed. Though  there  are  of  course  deficiencies,  and  though  the  work  is  by  no 
means  completed,  yet  the  foundation  is  well  and  firmly  laid.  May  those  who 
have  so  manfully,  and  in  face  of  most  serious  obstacles,  labored  to  build  up 
that  excellent  institution,  continue  to  receive  the  public  esteem  and  recognition. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

F.  HANSEN,  D.D., 
E.   COHN,   D.D., 
LEO   ELOESSER, 
WM.  LOEWY, 
Committee  on  Examination  of  the  German  Department  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  School. 


REPORT  OF  DR.  J.  ECKMAN,  AND  OTHERS. 

To  the  Committee  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages — 

Gentlemen  : — Having  been  charged,  during  your  absence,  to  watch  carefully 
and  conscientiously  over  the  examination  of  the  Cosmopolitan  School,  we  de- 
clare ourselves  perfectly  and  astonishingly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  in- 
struction in  German  reading,  spelling,  translating,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
grammar.  It  is  our  sincere  conviction  that  teachers  as  well  as  pupils  have  ful- 
filled their  duty  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  The  institution  itself  is  not  only  a 
benefit,  but  also  a  necessity  both  to  the  German  and  to  the  whole  population 
of  our  city,  and  is  highly  calculated  to  direct  the  current  of  immigration,  more 
than  ever  before,  to  California.  We  confess  that  only  on  few  occasions  it  was 
possible  for  us  to  distinguish,  in  reading  or  answering  questions,  the  American 
child  from  the  child  of  German  parents  —  only  the  name  of  the  child  called  for 
would  sjjeak  for  it  —  but  this  token  did  not  prove  good  during  the  examination 
of  Miss  Graf's  class,  for  the  pupils  of  either  the  first  or  second  divisions  pro- 
nounced the  German  without  the  least  foreign  accent.     So  our  presumption  of 
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their  nativity  would  only  remain  presumption.  The  questions  presented  were 
always  carefully  and  accurately  answered,  and  we  ascertained,  by  altering  and 
changing  the  questions,  that  the  pupils  were  not  previously  drilled  for  the  ex- 
amination. If  this  school  could  be  more  carefully  graded,  and  if,  in  the  higher 
classes,  more  time  could  be  devoted  to  mathematics,  and  elementary  geometry 
be  introduced,  and  the  school  allowed  to  remain  under  the  direction  of  its  pre- 
sent faithful  and  efficient  Principals,  and  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  Mr.  Pelton, 
by  whom  this  system  was  founded,  we  may  heartily  express  our  well-founded 
hope  that  this  school  will  develop  into  one  of  the  best  of  our  department,  of  the 
State,  or  even  of  the  United  States  —  become  an  honor  to  the  community,  and 
even  to  every  citizen. 

M.  MENDHEIM, 

A.  SOLOMON, 

DE.  JULIUS   ECKMAN. 

In  a  recent  letter,  received  from  J.  L.  Pickarcl,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  of  Chicago,  that  officer  says  : 

Instruction  is  given  in  French  and  German  in  our  High  Schools,  and  in 
German  in  one  of  our  District  (Grammar  and  Primary)  Schools.  German  will 
be  introduced  during  the  ensuing  year  in  several  of  our  Grammar  Schools. 

He  further  says  that  all  instruction  in  the  modern  languages  them- 
selves is  given  in  the  use  of  the  languages,  i.  e.,  they  are  made  the 
medium  of  communication  between  teachers  and  pupils  so  far  as 
they  can  be. 

In  the  recently  published  reports  of  the  Chicago  schools,  it  appears 
that  the  introduction  of  the  German  into  the  public  schools,  is  with 
them  a  recent  experiment.  Upon  the  subject  of  German  the  Super- 
intendent says : 

The  experiment  of  introducing  German  as  a  study  in  our  District  Schools 
has  proved  a  success.  It  was  feared  that  this  innovation  upon  our  system  might 
seriously  affect  the  scholarship  of  those  pupils  who  should  take  Gennan  as  an 
additional  study. 

In  two  particulars  we  were  peculiarly  fortunate  in  trying  this  experiment. 
1st.  In  the  course  of  study  marked  out  ;  and,  2d.   In  the  selection  of  teachers. 

The  course  of  study  recognizes  the  duty  of  the  city  to  furnish  an  English 
education  to  all  her  children,  and  to  make  this  the  paramount  object  of  school 
work,  in  that  it  permits  no  pupil  to  study  German  until  he  shall  have  pi 
through  two  grades  of  the  course  in  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  simple 
reading  is  attained.  Throughout  the  course,  the  German  is  kept  two  grades 
behind  the  Englis] i  studies.  Only  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  grammar  are 
taught  by  the  German  teacher,  and  only  enough  of  the  grammar  to  make  pupils 
accurate  speakers  of  the  language.  The  conversation  of  the  recitation  roam  is 
conducted  entirely  in  the  German  language.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  pursuing 
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German  in  the  school  in  which  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  are  of  American 
or  Irish  parentage. 

The  results  are  hardly  developed  enough  to  warrant  positive  assertions  as  to 
the  effect  of  its  introduction  upon  the  general  scholarship  of  the  pupils.  This, 
however,  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  no  unfavorable  result  has  as  yet  trans- 
pired. "While  I  am  not  x^rejaared  to  speak  definitely  as  to  its  effect  upon  general 
scholarship,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the  knowledge  gained  of  the  German 
has  been  quite  remarkable.  The  advancement  of  the  German  classes  has  been 
very  rapid.  No  one  can  doubt  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  German 
to  our  pupils.  But  aside  from  its  utility  to  one  who  every  day  meets  in  all  the 
business  walks  more  or  less  of  the  German  element  of  our  population,  I  must 
say  that  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  German  language  will  add  greatly 
to  the  facility  with  which  we  use  our  own.  Any  one  who  will  observe  care- 
fully, will  see  that  Germans  seldom  misunderstand  each  other-.  It  is  very 
rarely  the  case  that  a  question,  or  a  statement  made,  needs  repetition.  Their 
language  has  a  peculiar  adaptation  to  all  shades  of  thought.  Our  own  lan- 
guage has  words  enough  for  the  expression  of  all  thought,  words  too  that  may 
be  easily  understood,  while  many  words  have  been  incorporated  into  it  that 
are  comprehended  only  by  classical  scholars.  One  skilled  in  the  use  of  Ger- 
man will  almost  unconsciously  choose  the  former  class  of  English  words,  which 
certainly  are  the  most  forcible  and  for  this  reason  the  most  valuable. 

The  Cincinnati  Reports,  speaking  of  the  German-En glish  schools, 
says  : 

The  fact  developed  in  the  monthly  reports  of  the  Superintendent,  that 
about  one-half  of  the  pupils  in  the  District  Schools  are  pursuing  the  study  of 
German,  will  be  received  by  many  with  no  little  surprise,  especially  as  com- 
paratively very  few  children  of  English  parentage  are  included  in  the  number. 
In  the  two  highest  grades,  instruction  in  the  German  language  is  attended  with 
an  expense  additional  to  what  would  be  otherwise  incurred.  In  the  lower 
grades,  it  is  attended  with  no  increased  expense,  inasmuch  as  the  German 
teacher  occupies  a  place  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  filled  by  an  English 
teacher.  In  other  words,  in  the  German-English  Schools  of  Grades  C,  D,  E, 
and  F,  only  one-half  the  number  of  English  teachers  are  employed  which 
would  have  to  be  employed  if  German  were  not  taught. 

From  Superintendent  L.  Hastings,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  we  learn 
that  German  is  taught  in  nine  Grammar  schools  in  Cincinnati,  having 
1,200  pupils  ;  in  the  Cincinnati  High  Schools,  French  and  German. 
Superintendent  Hastings  further  says  that  in  fourteen  of  the  eighteen 
Primary  Schools  the  children  spend,  in  the  four  lower  grades,  one- 
half  of  each  day  with  the  German,  in  reading,  spelling,  and  writing 
the  German  language. 

A  letter  from  the  Superintendent  of  Oswego,  says  that  French  and 
German  are  taught  in  the  schools  of  that  city. 
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S.  S.  Randall,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  New  York 
City,  in  a  letter  recently  received,  says  : 

The  German  and  French  languages  only  are  taught  in  our  Public  Schools. 

Superintendent  John  N.  McJilton,  of  Baltimore,  says : 

The  modern  languages  taught  in  our  Central  High  Schools  are  German, 
French,  and  Spanish. 

Superintendent  Francis  Berg,  of  the  St.  Louis  School  Department, 
says  : 

Instruction  in  French  and  German  is  given  in  the  High  School,  and  in 
German  in  seven  District  (Grammar)  Schools,  to  which  two  more  will  be  added 
during  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Berg  says  that  the  plan  of  having  ordinary  recitatio*s  in  the 
modern  languages  studied  as  a  means  of  more  rapid  advancement 
and  greater  perfection,  has  been  taken  into  consideration  in  St. 
Louis,  and  may  at  no  distant  time  be  partially  carried  into  operation. 

Superintendent  E.  A.  Hubbard,  of  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Schools, 
says  : 

French  and  German  are  taught  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  in  a  recent  letter  on  educational  topics, 
(published  in  the  Liberal  Christian,)  speaks  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  study  of  modern  languages  into  our  Public  School  system,  as 
one  of  its  bright  features — full  of  promise  of  more  general  and  more 
liberal  culture. 

I  learn  by  reports  and  from  correspondence  with  Eastern  and 
Western  School  Departments  generally,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
modern  languages,  the  German  and  French  particularly,  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  large  cities,  is  becoming  the  general  rule — their  omission 
the  exception. 

As  practical  illustrations  of  what  children  can  do  in  the  acquisition 
of  French  and  German  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  English  studies,  which  conform  entirely  to  the  course 
pursued  in  other  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  I  give  examples  in 
the  appendix. 

THE    LATIN    SCHOOL. 

I  trust  the  prosperity  of  this  school  will   not  longer  be  disturbed 
by  opposition  from  any  quarter.     1  believe  that  its  objects  and  merits « 
have  not  heretofore  been  and  are  not  now  fully  understood.      In  the 
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English  High  School,  as  formerly  organized,  there  were  found  many- 
boys  and  young  men  who  Avere  fitting  for  college.  They  had  passed 
through  our  Grammar  Schools,  or  elsewhere  fitted  for  the  High  School ; 
and  being  under  age  and  pupils  by  law,  were  still  at  school  enjoying 
their  legal  and  equitable  rights.  But  it  was  found  that  the  prescribed 
course  of  study  in  the  High  School,  (including  an  extensive  course  in 
the  higher  mathematics,  the  sciences,  modern  languages,  and  English 
literature,)  required  an  unnecessary  amount  of  study,  and  more  time 
for  a  preparation  for  college,  than  could  reasonably  be  given  by  these 
pupils,  many  being  already  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age.  This 
kind  of  preparatory  course,  very  properly  embraced  in  a  schedule  of 
studies  for  our  High  School,  comprised  various  branches  which  these 
pupils  would  be  pursuing  all  along  through  their  entire  college 
course.  So  that  to  go  through  the  High  School  and  through  the 
necessary  classical  course,  and  then  through  college,  was  like  doubling 
a  task,  and,  what  is  far  worse,  the  unnecessary  consuming  of  nearly 
double  the  needful  amount  of  time.  This  was  seen  to  be  a  serious 
embarrassment.  Hence  the  Latin  or  Classical  Department  of  the 
High  School  was  detached  from  the  English  Department,  with  seem- 
ing advantage  to  both,  and  organized  separately,  to  enable  those  who 
wished  to  apply  themselves  directly  to  a  course  which  would  prepare 
them  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  entering  college.  It  should  be  noted 
that  tbe  Latin  School  has  thus  relieved  our  Department  from  the 
expense  of  one  or  two  years'  tuition  of  those  Latin  School  pupils  who 
have  already  graduated  and  are  in  college,  and  who,  except  for  the 
establishment  of  the  school  in  question,  would  probably  have  re- 
mained at  least  much  longer  as  pupils  in  our  Department.  In  the 
same  manner  this  branch  of  our  school  system  will,  if  properly  and 
economically  conducted,  continue  to  reduce  rather  than  to  add  to  our 
expenses  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  boys  are  anywhere  in  our  public  schools 
to  be  prepared  for  a  college  course,  the  Latin  School  is  the  place  for 
them. 

The  present  cost  per  pupil  for  instruction  in  this  school  is  less 
than  the  cost  per  pupil  in  either  of  the  other  High  Schools,  viz  : 
$5.35  per  month.  In  the  Boys'  English  High  School,  $8.12  per 
month  ;  in  the  Girls'  High  School,  $5.02  per  month. 

It  has  frequently  been  objected  to  the  Latin  and  other  High 
Schools,  that  they  were  supported  more  especially  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  wealthy  and  highly  favored  citizens.     A  greater  mistake 
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could  not  be   committed.     And  to  correct  this  false  notion,  I  have 
collected  the  following  statistics  : 

VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS 

OF  PUPILS. 


IN    THE    LATIN     SCHOOL. 


Merchants 5 

Bookseller 1 

Manufacturer 1 

Undertakers 2 

Hairdresser 1 

Compositor 1 

Book-keepers 3 

Milkmen 1 

Editor 1 

Carpenters 3 

Saddler 1 

Surveyors 2 

Assayer 1 


Lumber  Dealer 1 

Tailors 2 

Contractor 1 

Clergymen 2 

Brick-mason 1 

President  of  Insurance  Company.  1 

Broker 1 

Photographer 1 

Pawn  Broker 1 

Wine  Grower 1 

Collector 1 

Butcher 1 


BOYS'   HIGH   SCHOOL. 


Surveyor 1 

Manufacturers 5 

Engaged  in  Mining 2 

Brokers 3 

Commissioner 1 

Secretary 1 

Capitalists 2 

Tax  Collector 1 

Recorder 1 

Merchants 7 

Architect 1 

Farmers 5 

Notary  Public 1 

Lawyer 1 

Bookkeepers 3 

Street  Grader 1 

Carpenters 12 

Contractor 1 

Physician 1 

Storekeeper 1 


Baker 

Weigher 

Teamster 

Clerk  ...  

Real  Estate  Agents 

Smith 

Salesman 

Lumber  Dealer 

Ship  Master 

Grocer 

Upholsterer 

Clergyman 

Waiter 

Ship  Chandler 

Drayman 

Laborer 

Furniture  Dealer 

Livery  Stable  Keeper 

Brewer 

Coopers 2 
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GIRLS'   HIGH   SCHOOL. 


Shipmasters 3 

Drayman 1 

Upholsterer 1 

Merchants 10 

Clerks 5 

Carpenters 8 

Hotel-keepers 2 

Architect 1 

Engaged  in  Mining 2 

Painters    2 

Property  Holder 1 

Miller 1 

Farmers 2 

Cooper '. 1 

Bricklayers 2 

Brickmaker 1 

Musicians 2 

Surveyor 1 

Coal  Dealer. 1 

Liquor  Dealer 1 

Physicians 2 


Milkman 1 

Pork  Packer 1 

Police  Officer 1 

Contractors 3 

Keal  Estate  Agents 2 

Manufacturers 4 

Auctioneer 1 

Bookkeepers ". 3 

Machinists 2 

Laborer 1 

Carriagemaker 1 

Expressman 1 

Revenue  Adjuster 1 

Milliner 1 

Agents 3 

Shoemaker 1 

Tinsmith 1 

Lawyers 2 

Patternmakers 2 

Teacher 1 


RECAPITULATION     OF   THE   ABOVE   PATRONS    OF   THE   HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Agents,  3;  architect,  1;  assayer,  1;  auctioneer,  1;  baker,  1;  blacksmith,  1; 
book-keepers,  9;  book-seller,  1;  brewer,  1;  brick-layers,  3;  brickmaker,  1; 
brokers,  4;  butcher,  1;  carpenters,  23;  carriage-maker,  1;  clergymen,  3;  clerks, 
7;  coal-dealer,  1;  collector,  1;  commission  merchant,  1;  compositor,  1;  con- 
tractors, 5;  draymen,  2;  editor,  1;  engaged  in  mining,  2;  expressman,  1;  farm- 
ers, 7;  furniture-dealer,  1;  grocer,  1;  hair-dresser,  1 ;  hotel-keepers,  2;  laborers, 
2;  lawyers,  3;  liquor-dealer,  1;  livery  stable  keeper,  1;  lumber-dealers,  2; 
machinists,  2;  manufacturers,  10;  merchants,  22;  milliner,  1;  miller,  1;  musi- 
cians, 2;  notary  public,  1;  painters,  2;  pattern-makers,  2;  pawnbroker,  1; 
photographer,  1;  police  officer;  1;  pork  packer,  1;  president  insurance  com- 
pany, 1;  property  holder,  1;  real  estate  agents,  3;  recorder,  1;  revenue  officer, 
1;  saddler,  1;  secretary,  1;  shipmasters,  3;  salesman^  1;  store-keeper,  1;  shoe- 
maker, 1;  street  contractor,  1;  surveyors,  4;  tailors,  2;  tax  collector,  1;  teacher, 
1 ;  teamster,  1 ;  tinsmith,  1 ;  undertakers,  1 ;  upholsterer,  1 ;  waiter,  1 ;  weigher, 
1;  wine  grower,  1. 


Carpenters  head  the  list,  and  other  industrial  pursuits  are  well 
represented.  Veiy  few  of  the  wealthy  are  found  among  the  above 
patrons. 
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A    CHINESE    SCHOOL. 

From  the  census  returns  we  find  that  there  are  179  Chinese  chil- 
dren in  this  city,  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  Of  these  only  thirty- 
seven  are  attending-  school.  None  are  in  public  schools,  such  being- 
excluded  from  all  except  the  Colored  School,  which  they  Avill  not 
attend.  They  are  provided  with  no  school  for  their  special  accom- 
modation. Here  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  taxation  without 
representation  ;  a  principle  and  practice  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
condemn  as  wrong.  The  Chinese,  it  is  estimated,  pay  about  one 
twentieth  of  our  total  taxation,  this  year  amounting  to  about  $120,000, 
and  of  this  amount  $14,000  goes  to  make  up  our  school  fund.  Should 
not  at  least  the  very  small  portion  of  this  sum  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  be  devoted  to  the  suppoit  of  a  school  especially  for  the 
Chinese  children  now  seen  in  groups  upon  many  of  our  streets  ? 
Would  not  police  and  moral  considerations,  as  well  as  those  of  just- 
ice, urge,  this  same  measure  1  There  are  many  of  our  citizens,  too, 
who,»in  view  of  our  probable  future  relations  with  the  East,  desire 
and  intend  to  give  their  sons  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language. 
A  department  of  the  proposed  school  might,  if  properly  organized 
under  the  instruction  of  teachers  familiar  with  the  English  and  Chi- 
nese languages,  supply  this  opportunity  to  such  as  desire  it,  at  no 
increased  expense  to  the  Department. 

A    COMMERCIAL   CLASS, 

Our  Public  Schools,  as  elsewhere  urged  in  this  report,  should  sup- 
ply every  reasonable  educational  necessity  of  the  community. 

It  has  been  observed  that  a  great  number  of  boys  who  graduate 
from  the  Grammar  Schools  stop  here  in  their  educational  career,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned.  In  fact,  not  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  who  go  through  the  Primary  Schools  ever  fully  complete 
even  the  Grammar  School  course.  It  is  a  circumstance  to  lie  deeply 
regretted.  But  when  boys  get  through  with  the  Grammar  Schools, 
they  in  too  many  cases  go  directly  to  business,  or  at  least  desire  t'» 
do  so,  but  generally  find  themselves  unprepared.  They  have  not  had 
just  that  kind  of  education  which  fits  them  for  general  business  pur- 
suits— for  the  active  and  practical  vocations  of  lite.  Most  that  is 
practical  and  useful,  that  which  meets  the  demands  of  every  day  life, 
has  yet  to  be  learned  by  them.     This  is  a  matter  of  common  remark, 
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and  to  my  mind  plainly  argues  that  there  is  something  not  quite 
sufficient  in  the  present  system  ;  at  least  something  incomplete,  and 
which  should  be  improved. 

The  practicable  remedy  which  suggests  itself  has  recently  and 
frequently  been  adverted  to  in  the  educational  journal  of  this  State 
and  in  the  city  press,  to-wit  :  the  formation  of  a  Commercial  Class, 
to  supplement  the  Grammar  School  course.  This  is  another  com- 
pleting feature  of  our  noble  free  school  system  which  may  be  sup- 
plied at  once.  The  expense  of  this  branch  of  our  Department  would 
be  inconsiderable,  especially  when  compared  with  its  benefits.  The 
students  in  this  school  would  not  be  occupying  seats  required  other- 
wise, and  an  evening  class  would  probably  meet  the  present  demand, 
and  perhaps  be  sufficient  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  course  of  study  for  this  class  should  be  short  and  entirely 
practical.  Bookkeeping,  drawing,  business  forms,  correspondence, 
writing,  and  commercial  arithmetic,  should  form  its  prominent  and 
essential  features.  t 

The  proposed  class  could  perhaps  be  formed  in  the  Boys'  High 
School.  It  might  or  might  not  become  a  part  of  that  institution.  I 
would  advise  its  early  organization.  The  present  is  a  suitable  sea- 
son, and  the  favorable  period  when  young  men  have  long  evenings 
at  their  disposal,  which  could  not  be  more  usefully  or  profitably  em- 
ployed than  in  study  and  a  better  preparation  for  the  future  active 
and  practical  duties  of  life. 

It  may  be  found  desirable  to  make  the  Commercial  Class  a  perma- 
nent branch,  the  "business  college  "  of  our  Department ;  but  I  hope  at 
no  distant  day  to  see  all  the  Grammar  Schools  so  constituted  and 
conducted,  with  such  a  practical  and  general  course  of  study,  and  so 
practically  instructed,  as  to  render  quite  unnecessary  anything  far- 
ther or  additional  for  fitting  boys  for  the  duties  of  life  awaiting  them 
as  they  close  their  school  books,  and  leave  their  class  room  to  enter 
the  factory  or  shop,  store  or  counting  room. 

OBJECT    OF   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

What  objects  are  public  schools  designed  to  subserve,  and  what 
accomplish  ?  What  should  be  their  scope?  Whom  should  they  ac- 
commodate? 

These  are  questions  frequently  asked,  often  discussed,  but  are  in 
San  Francisco  not  so  clearly  understood  and  as  well  settled  as  they 
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should  be.  A  definite  comprehension  of  these  questions  is  of  the  very 
greatest  importance,  for  they  at  once  define  the  practical  workings  of 
the  schools  and  determine  the  results  to  follow  from  all  our  labor. 
Is  it  enough  that  the  education  of  the  State  to  its  children  be  restricted 
to  the  simple  English  elements,  or  is  it  a  wiser  political  economy  to 
elevate  all  to  the  highest  attainable  standard — the  highest  standard 
possible  and  practicable. 

I  think  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  a  system  of  public  schools,  to 
be  enduring  and  to  be  useful  in  the  highest  degree,  to  be  an  orna- 
ment, pride  and  blessing  in  a  community,  should  be  of  a  very  complete 
and  high  character,  so  wisely  constituted  as  to  subserve  the  interests 
and  obtain  the  confidence  of  all;  the  cordial  goodwill  and  the  patron- 
age of  all ;  not  of  the  poor  and  middle  classes  merely,  but  of  all,  rich 
and  poor  equally,  and  alike.  Such  a  patronage  and  such  a  support,  is 
a  sure  guarantee  of  the  success  of  a  public  school  system.  It  is  its 
triumph,  ensuring  brilliant  and  glorious  results  in  rich  and  enduring 
fruits  of  intelligence,  industry,  virtue  and  thrift.  The  school  S)*stem 
to  reach  those  conditions  should  be  studied  carefully,  and  be  wisely 
adapted  to  our  peculiar  wants. 
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As  elsewhere  suggested  (in  connection  with  remarks  on  Building 
Fund),  our  School  Department  should  receive  the  early  attention  of 
the  next  Legislature.  I  will  suggest  a  few  important  measures, 
which  should  be  carefully  and  generously  acted  upon. 

SCHOOL   LANDS. 

t 

It  seems  to  be  popularly  understood  that  the  city  yet  possesses  a  large 
amount  of  public  lands  subject  to  its  future  disposition.  It  is  to  ho 
hoped  that  a  much  more  liberal  appropriation  of  lots  will  hereafter 
be  made  for  Public  School  sites,  than  was  formerly  made  from  city 
lands  by  the  early  Commissioners  of  1851,  and  by  those  under  the 
Van  Ness  Ordinance  in  1855-5G.  And  it  would  seem  a  most  wise 
and  beneficent  policy,  also,  to  appropriate  a  very  liberal  portion  of 
whatever  lands  the  city  may  still  retain  subject  to  its  disposition,  to 
a  fund  for  the  erection  of  schoolhouses   to   meet  the   future  wants  of 
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the  Public  School  Department,  as  the  rapid  growth  of  our  great  city 
may  develop  and  add  to  them. 

The  fund  created  by  the  future  disposition  of  these  lands  might  also 
be  made  to  lighten  the  annual  drafts  upon  the  current  school  fund, 
and  reduce  the  rate  of  school  taxes.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
lands  now  of  little  value,  worth  but  a  few  thousand  dollars,  will  in  a 
few  years,  judging  from  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  the  rapid  and 
universal  advance  of  real  estate  within  its  limits,  be  valued  by  mil- 
lions. It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  judicious  legislation  at  the  present 
time,  may  in  the  rapidly  approaching  future  be  such  an  inestimable 
blessing  to  the  coming  generations  of  this  city,  as  to  cause  its 
authors  to  be  remembered  with  everlasting  gratitude. 

SUEPLUS   SINKING  FUNDS. 

As  another  measure  for  the  benefit  of  our  school  funds,  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  the  transfer  thereto,  during  the  ensuing  three  or 
four  years,  of  the  surplus  moneys  which  may  be  collected  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  Funded  Debt  of  1S51.  It  is  understood  that  there 
may  be  a  large  amount  collected  which  will  not  be  required  for  that 
purpose;  the  moneys  already  accumulated  being  quite  or  nearly 
sufficient  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  at  maturity. 

The  proposed  action  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  will,  it 
is  thought  by  those  well  informed,  place  nearly  $500,000  in  our  inad- 
equate school  fund  ;  a  very  important,  and,  if  so  appropriated,  a  very 
essential  and  opportune  relief.  The  beneficial  effects  of  such  a  measure 
would  be  felt  for  generations  to  come.  This  money,  appropriated 
from  year  to  year  to  the  building  of  schoolhouses,  would  leave  the 
Current  Fund  unembarrassed  for  the  legitimate  support  of  the 
schools.  The  resources  here  suggested  might  not  be  available  for 
the  erection  of  those  buildings  now  needed,  and  others  that  will  be 
required  during  the  ensuing  season ;  but  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  buildings  now  wanted  could  probably  be  effected  in  anticipation 
of  the  proposed  resources,  when  once  secured  by  the  necessary  legis- 
lation, 

EJECTION  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

I  believe  San  Francisco  is  the  only  city  in  our  country  which  elects 
her  School  Superintendent  and  all  other  school  officers  by  popular  vote 
at  a  general  election  ;  the  only  city  which,  thus  inevitably  and  at  once 
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throws  her  schools  into  the  political  arena,  amid  elements  generally 
turbulent  and  unmanageable.  Elections  by  the  people  are  popular, 
and  justly  so  ;  but  I  think  observation  and  experience  suggest  a  better 
method  for  the  election  of  persons  to  take  charge  of  our  schools — 
those  who  should  possess  special  qualifications  and  fitness  for  the  of- 
fices they  are  to  fill.  We  need  not  go  far  back,  nor  look  long  into 
the  history  of  our  city  elections,  to  see  the  inexpediency  if  not  the 
mischief  of  the  present  practice.  It  is  the  popular  remark,  that  po- 
litical influences  should  find  no  place  or  toleration  in  the  judicial  and 
educational  departments  of  the  city  or  State.  It  is  said  that  such  in- 
fluences are  as  inappropriately  mingled  with  these  interests  as  they 
would  be  with  the  sacred  rites  and  administrations  of  the  church; 
yet,  by  the  present  system  of  nominating  and  electing,  the  results  so 
deprecated  by  all  true  men  become  as  inevitable  as  they  are  harmful. 
We  are  sometimes  belittled,  and  our  educational  interests  humiliated 
if  not  degraded,  by  political  tests  forced  in  the  mouths  of  candidates 
like  gags  in  the  half  consenting  jaws  of  animals-  Partizan  plat- 
forms are  formed,  and  school  officers,  whose  duties  bear  as  close  re- 
lationship to  their  creeds  as  to  the  politics  of  the  moon,  are  forced 
upon  them.  Questions  of  reconstruction  and  tide  lands,  negro  suf- 
frage and  national  taxation,  Chinese  suffrage,  toleration  or  expulsion 
— become  important  cpuestions,  overtowering  and  subordinating 
all  others.  But  views  on  educational  questions,  how  insignifi- 
cant are  they  !  How  little  it  matters  what  the  claims  of  candidates 
are  on  educational  grounds  !  They  may  even  despise  public  schools 
in  their  hearts,  and  it  matters  little  ;  these  sentiments  are  permitted 
to  be  entertained,  if  candidates  only  be  politically  pliable,  and  sound 
in  party  faith  and  antecedents. 

In  other  cities,  in  our  own  State  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  elec- 
tion of  school  officers  is  carefully  made  as  inaccessible  to  party  man- 
agement and  political  influences  as  possible.  Special  school  elections 
are  called  for  the  choice  of  school  officers,  and  these  local  elections 
are  generally  quite  free  from  partizan  intrigues  and  influences; 
hence,  those  most  directly  interested  in  matters  of  public  education 
Succeed,  with  little  difficulty,  in  electing  competent  and  suitable  per- 
sons lor  the  important  and  sacred  trusts  which  are  to  be  reposed  in 
their  hands.  How  sadly  different  are  the  results  which  generally 
attend  the  nominations  of  a  political  convention,  composed  of  and 
Conducted  by  professional  politicians  (as  they  are  usually  everywhere), 
and  followed  by  a  general  political  canvass. 
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The  Board  of  Education  in  many  cities  is  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  or  Board  of  Supervisors  ;  sometimes,  and  better  still,  as 
in  some  cities,  by  the  Mayor  and  his  counselors.  The  Superintend- 
ent is  generally  elected,  or  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  for 
a  term  of  from  four  to  six  years.  Any  system,  I  believe,  is  better 
than  that  now  in  vogue  in  this  city. 

ENLARGEMENT  AND   REORGANIZATION   OE   THE   BOARD    OE   EDUCATION. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  present  organization  and  general  busi- 
ness of  the  School  Department  of  San  Francisco,  and  familiar  with 
the  varied  nature  of  its  responsibilities  and  the  endless  details  of  its 
affairs,  can  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  an  enlargement  and  reor- 
ganization of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  a  different  assignment  of 
its  duties.  No  one,  I  think,  can  attend  a  sitting  of  our  Board,  and 
listen  to  its  proceedings  for  a  single  evening,  without  receiving  this 
impression. 

Any  disbursement  of  moneys,  no  matter  how  trifling,  or  how  ur- 
gent the  necessity,  must,  to  comply  with  the  rules,  come  first  before 
the  whole  Board  for  its  approval,  then  be  referred  to  a  standing  com- 
mittee, then  be  reported  upon,  then  ordered,  then  disbursed,  and  so 
on.  The  slightest  matter  of  discipline  in  one  of  the  schools,  the 
most  unimportant  regulation  as  well  as  the  gravest,  is  liable  and  by 
the  rules  may  have  to  pass  before  and  receive  grave  consideration  in 
the  full  open  public  nreeting.  Every  application  of  a  teacher 
throughout  the  year  must  be  presented  to  the  open  Board,  and  the 
names  of  every  person  applying,  male  or  female,  have  also  to  be 
brought  before  the  public  eye.  Their  personal  merits  or  demerits,  their 
qualifications  or  the  lack  of  them,  may  thus  at  any  time  be  dragged 
before  the  community  for  its  edification — matter  for  comment  and 
general  remark.  This  is  unique  ;  and  in  this  respect  our  Depart- 
ment is,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  unlike  that  of  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  It  might  do  for  a  small  town  or  country  village,  but  is  not 
suitable  for  San  Erancisco. 

As  a  remedy,  we  should  have  either  three  or  five  paid  Commission- 
ers of  Education,  of  intelligence  and  integrity,  to  manage  our  schools 
— each  being  appointed  to  the  special  duties  of  some  particular  depart- 
ment of  the  system,  and  all  acting  together  in  the  more  important 
concerns  requiring  their  united  discretion  and  wisdom  ;  or  else  a 
much  larger  number  of  members  elected  to  our  Board  of  Education, 
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with  large  sub-committees  or  Trustees,  empowered  to  act  promptly 
and  finally  in  all  matters  of  minor  importance  in  the  different  schools 
and  districts.  Three  Directors,  elected  from  each  District,  should 
form  local  or  District  Trustees  ;  this  would  he  a  suitable  number, 
and  an  appropriate  organization  for  the  Board  of  Education  of  San 
Francisco.  By  this  means  the  special  wants  or  convenience  of  the 
various  schools  and  their  patrons  could  with  greater  facility  be  con- 
sulted and  provided  for,  as  in  Xew  York  and  other  large  cities. 

The  following  will  exhibit  the  number  and  constitution  of  the 
Boards  of  Education  which  have  the  management  of  educational 
matters  in  other  cities  : 

Cincinnati. — A  "  Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors,"  consisting  of 
thirty-six  members — two  from  each  ward — from  which  Boards  of  Local 
District  Trustees  are  organized;  also  a  Union  Board  on  the  Cincinnati 
High  Schools. 

Lowell. — The  "  School  Committee  "  consists  of  the  Mayor  of  the 
City,  the  President  of  the  Common  Council,  and  twelve  members — 
two  from  each  ward. 

Brooklyn.  —  The  "Board  of  Education"  consists  of  twenty-three 
members. 

Philadelphia. — The  "  Board  of  Controllers  of  Public  Schools  " 
consists  of  twenty-six  members,  one  from  each  section — the  city  being 
divided  into  twenty -six  sections. 

Baltimore. — The  "  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools" 
consists  of  twenty  members — one  from  each  ward. 

New  York. — The  "  Central  Board  of  Trustees"  consists  of  forty- 
four  members — two  from  each  ward  ;  in  addition  to  which  there  is  in 
each  ward  a  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  eight  members  ;  also,  two 
Commissioners  and  Inspectors.  The  School  Boards,  in  all,  number 
members. 

TRUAXT    LAW. 

I  will  call  attention  to  the  subject  of  truancy.  Among  bojB,  in 
every  large  city,  there  is  a  greater  or  less  disposition  to  truancy.  It 
is  a  great  evil,  and  is  everywhere  inure  and  inure  complained  of,  till 
prevented,  or  at  least  checked,  by  Btringent  laws,  with  corresponding 
school  regulations.     In  San   Francisco,  parental   discipline   is  often 
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found  to  be  exceedingly  inefficient,  and  the  disposition-  to  break 
away  from  its  wholesome  restraints  is  very  common,  especially  so 
among  boys  of  parents  who  from  various  circumstances  are  prevented 
from  giving  that  constant  attention  and  personal  supervision  to  their 
children  which  is  so  necessary  everywhere,  but  especially  in  large 
cities  like  ours,  where  bad  examples  are  common,  and  temptations 
varied  and  numerous.  The  remedy  of  this  evil  to  which  attention 
is  called,  is  a  judicious  truant  law.  Such  laws  are  now  enacted  and 
enforced  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe — in  all  that  are  advanc- 
ing in  educational  improvements — and  are  found  in  several  of  the 
States  of  our  own  country.  There  are  many  large  cities  in  the 
United  States  whose  educational  systems  embrace  a  judicious 
Truant  Law — more  or  less  rigorous  in  its  provisions,  as  circum- 
stances require.  Why  should  not  San  Francisco  ere  this  have 
had  the  benefit  of  such  statutes  ?  No  city  needs  such  a  law 
more.  Why  should  the  carelessness,  disciplinary  weakness,  or 
cupidity  of  parents  and  guardians  be  left  to  poison  the  community 
with  the  insufferable  presence  of  hundreds  of  ignorant  and  vicious 
truant  boys  1  Many  such  are  now  seen  in  this  city,  growing  up  in 
loaferism,  and  from  their  poisoned  tastes  and  ignorance  are,  or  soon 
will  be,  fit  for  nothing  and  for  no  place  except  the  jail  and  prison. 

The  community  cheerfully  submits  to  self-imposed  taxation  ;  a 
liberal  school  fund  is  raised  ;  schools  with  room  for  all  are  supported, 
are  thrown  open  and  free  to  all.  The  expense  of  the  schools  is  met, 
and  is  not  lessened  a  farthing  by  the  hundreds  of  cases  (this  year  505) 
of  truancy  which  annually  occur  with  so  much  damage  to  future 
society.  Has  not  the  State  in  loco  parentis  a  just  right  to  seek  a 
remedy  for  this  growing  evil.  And  is  she  not,  from  all  considera- 
tions, bound  to1  apply  it  when  found.  As  elsewhere  stated,  this 
question  should  be  practically  answered  in  the  affirmative.  In  those 
States  where  the  right  is  assumed  of  compelling  attendance,  no  per- 
son is  allowed  to  employ  a  boy  or  girl  who  cannot  show  that  he  or 
she  has  attended  school  during  at  least  six  months  of  the  twelve 
preceding  months.  This,  or  a  similar  provision,  should  form  a  part 
of  the  truant  law  in  this  State,  applicable  at  least  to  this  city. 
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DUTIES   OF  THE   SUPERINTENDENT. 

I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Schools,  and  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  recommending  that 
either  by  some  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Education,  or  revision  of 
the  School  Law,  the  present  duties  of  that  office  be  limited  and 
better  defined. 

I  speak  of  the  duties  of  that  position,  not  as  they  are  now- 
defined  by  law  or  in  the  manual  of  the  Board,  but  as  they  have 
been  assigned  or  outlined  by  custom,  and  confirmed  by  practice. 
That  officer,  to  fulfill  the  present  duties  of  his  position  and  meet 
public  expectations,  has  probably  more  to  do,  more  different 
matters  to  give  his  attention  to,  than  has  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  other  officer  known.  lie  is  ex- 
pected to  be  always  in  his  office  and  accessible  to  everybody  upon 
every  conceivable  and  inconceivable  business  or  errand,  whether  im- 
portant or  unimportant  ;  and  yet  he  feels  the  momentary  necessity 
of  being  somewhere  else,  and  is  constantly  expected  in  every  school 
in  every  portion  of  the  city.  He  feels  that  to  be  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  fact,  he  must  visit  them,  to  encourage  and  advise  with 
teachers,  observe  their  discipline,  study  their  methods  of  instruction, 
and  suggest  modifications  and  improvements.  Let  one  consider  this 
latter  work  alone  in  a  School  Department  covering  an  area  of  eight 
or  ten  square  miles,  numbering  37  schools,  2.33  teachers,  with  nearly 
14,000  pupils,  and  he  will  see  enough  to  do.  Yet  herein  is  the  im- 
portant work  of  the  Superintendent,  which  he  should  not  be  compelled 
to  neglect,  and  cannot  omit  without  feeling  that  his  work  is  at  least 
partially  undone.  But  as  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  is  the 
omnium  gatherum  of  the  School  Department,  he  must  attend  to,  or 
at  least  attempt  to  assist  in  attending  to  every  interest  of  the  schools, 
financial  and  educational.  He  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Board 
and  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  important  Committees,  and  virtually 
connected  with  them  all.  lie  must  be  informed  as  to  the  position 
and  merits  and  success  of  every  teacher;  he  must  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  City  and  State  Boards  of  Examination  of  Teachers,  ami  Bee 
to  the  issuing  of  certificates;   be  should   be  equally  well  informed 

with  regard  to  the  claims  and  merits  of  those  who  are  seeking  posi- 
tions in  the  schools,  lie  must  examine,  approve,  and  endorse  every 
bill — numbering  monthly  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred. 

He  is  expected  to  lie  informed  a8  to  the    wants  of  every  portion  of 
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the  citv,  in  regard  to  school  accommodations  and  necessary  repairs 
on  school  houses  and  premises.  He  is  expected  to  know  when  and 
where  furniture  and  supplies  are  wanted,  of  what  kind  and  amount. 
He  must  know  where  the  school  lots  are,  and  see  that  they  are  kept 
secure  from  intrusion.  He  must  see  that  the  janitors  perform  their 
duties  faithfully,  and  give  satisfaction  to  the  teachers.  He  must  at- 
tend the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  meetings  of 
most  of  the  committees,  and  always  he  at  hand  to  advise  in  regard 
to  anything  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  husiness  of  the  Depart- 
ment. He  must  be  aware  of  the  delinquencies  of  teachers,  of 
pupils,  and  patrons,  and  in  the  latter  cases  he  has  often  to  consume 
an  indefinite  amount  of  time  in  listening  to  confused  and  conflicting 
statements  and  complaints,  from  which  the  right  of  the  case  is 
often  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  unravel.  He  must  at- 
tend to  supplying  books  to  the  indigent,  and  grant  transfers,  first 
learning  the  necessity.  He  must,  in  short,  listen  to  every- 
body's wants  and  everybody's  complaints;  accommodate  all;  dis- 
please none  ;  cater  to  caprices  ;  combat,  yet  often  succumb  to  preju- 
dices ;  defy  opposition,  yet  sometimes  yield  to  it ;  be  everywhere  ; 
do  everything  and  know  everything  ;  or  else  he  is  a  very  negligent, 
unfaithful,   unkind,  unjust,  and   short-coming    Superintendent. 

To  be  just  and  faithful,  a  Superintendent  must  be  self-abnegating 
entirely.  He  must  expect  to  be  the  object  of  complaint  and  abuse 
while  he  is  in  office,  but  may  comfort  himself  with  the  assurance  of 
being  relieved  from  his  unpleasant  position,  with  its  varied  duties  and 
liabilities,  as  soon  as  election  day  arrives. 

There  is  not  only  a  necessity  that  the  Superintendent  be  relieved 
of  much  that  he  has  now  devolving  upon  him,  and  that  he  be 
aided  by  subordinate  assistants ;  but  to  secure  his  greater  independ- 
ence from  political  influences  and  intrigues,  and  thus  enhance  his 
usefulness,  he  should  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Education  or  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  or  perhaps,  jointly  by  both  Boards,  and  for 
a  much  longer  term  than  two  years,  as  at  present ;  and  his  removal 
should  be  safely  guarded — possible  only  for  good  cause,  first  shown. 
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ASSISTANT    SUPERINTENDENT. 


In  a  preceding  paragraph  I  have  hinted  at  the  necessity  of  an 
Assistant  Superintendent.  I  would  here  do  more — I  would  urge  the 
creation  of  that  office.  Unless  the  Superintendent  he  relieved  of 
most  of  those  general  business  duties  which  he  has  now  to  perform, 
he  of  necessity  must  leave  undone  the  more  legitimate  and  appro- 
priate duties  of  his  office,  to-wit :  the  visiting  of  schools,  advising 
with  teachers  and  pupils,  suggesting  and  illustrating  improved 
methods  of  instruction,  examining  and  promoting  pupils,  attending 
to  the  interior  and  special  care  of  schools.  This  is  the  important 
work  of  the  Superintendent;  and  in  our  department  the  proper  and 
sufficient  discharge  of  this  duty  cannot — simply  cannot — be  per- 
formed by  any  one  man,  however  competent  and  skillful.  A  suitable 
or  even  a  reasonable  care  and  supervision  of  the  schools  requires  at 
least  two  persons.  Each  of  these  would  find  sufficient  and  important 
work  to  occupy  every  moment  of  his  time,  and  employ  his  best  skill 
and  talents. 


THE    FUTURE. 


Let  the  aid  suggested  in  the  foregoing  pages  be  seasonably  ex- 
tended to  the  San  Francisco  School  Department,  and  its  future  will 
be  most  encouraging. 

It  must  be  profoundly  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  education — and 
not  to  such  alone,  but  to  all  who  look  hopefully  forward  to  the  future 
permanent  prosperity  of  our  city,  to  contemplate  her  superior  educa- 
tional advantages.  Her  system  of  Public  Schools,  having  been 
planted  here  when  the  city  itself  was  but  a  dream  of  the  future,  has 
taken  deep  root  in  the  confidence  and  affections  of  her  people.  Her 
schools  already  enjoy  the  sympathy  and  faror  of  her  best  citizens  ; 
they  have  been  nurtured  in  her  adversity  and  advanced  in  her  pros- 
perity, till  they  have  become  her  pride  and  boast — an  ornament 
alike  creditable  to  our  intelligence  and  patriotism.  Indeed,  our 
Schools  have  become  a  inural  power  which  few  WOUld  dispense 
with,  cripple,  01  retard — which  none  with  impunity  can  assail.  It  is 
freely  admitted  by  those  well  informed,  that  they  may  already 
5  ' 
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safely  challenge  comparison  with  those  of  any  city  in  the  world — at 
least  in  the  completeness  of  the  system,  its  liberal  features,  afford- 
ing as  it  does,  the  most  ample  and  thorough  educational  facilities  to 
every  child  within  its  limits.  The  physical  and  intellectual  char- 
acter of  our  pupils  ;  the  intelligence,  faithfulness  and  profession- 
al ambition  of  our  teachers  ;  and,  what  is  most  important,  the  intelli- 
gence and  proverbial  liberality  of  our  people — are  auspicious  of  a 
glorious  future  for  our  Public  Schools.  Let  all  friends  of  liberty, 
and  human  progress,  extend  their  patronage  and  co-operative  sup- 
port, and  strive  to  open  wide  the  schoolhouse  doors,  that  the  schools 
may  scatter  their  blessings,  making  the  people  wiser,  better,  and 
happier. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

J.  C.  PELTON, 

Superintendent  Public  Schools. 
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BOAED    OF  EDUCATION   OF  THE   CITY   AND    COUNTY   OF    SAN 
FRANCISCO,    FOE   186G-G7. 

President JOSEPH  W.  WINANS. 

MEMBERS. 

1st  District— E.  H.   COE,  North  Point  of  Battery  Street,  (Flint's 

Warehouse.) 
2d   District— H.  T.  GRAVES,  412  Clay  Street. 
3d   District— Dr.  W.  F.   HALE,  520  Kearny  Street. 
.  4th  District— JOS.  W.   WINANS,  604  Merchant  Street. 
t   5th  District— DR.    W.  AYER,  408  Kearny  Street. 
'  6th  District— A.  0.   NICHOLS,  316  Washington  Street. 
7th  District— *  IRA  P.  RANKIN,   First  Street,  between    Mission 
and  Howard. 
-    8th  District— G.   C.  HICKOX,  N.  E.  corner  Montgomery  and  Sac- 
ramento Streets. 
9th  District— A.  W.  SCOTT,  S.  W.    corner  Stewart  and  Folsom 
Streets. 
i  10th  District— S.  C.  BUGBEE,  73  and  74  Montgomery  Block. 
11th  District— P.  B.  CORNWALL,  foot  of  Jackson  Street. 
12th  District— |  J.  A.  ROGERS,  N.  E.  corner  Polk  and  Pacific  Sts. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  JOHN  C.  PELTON,  office 
No.  22  City  Hall  ;   residence,  northwest  corner  Polk  and  Pine. 

Secretary DANIEL  LUNT,  22  City  Hall. 

Assistant  Secretary GEORGE  BEANST*  >N.  22  City  Hall. 

Copyist RICHARD  OTT,  22  City  Hall. 

Messenger JAMES  DUFFY,  22  City  Hall. 

*  Vice  Win.  Q,  Badger,  n  signed. 

t  Vice  Austin  Wiley,  resigned.    Mr.  Wiley  Oiled  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Chas.  M.  Plum. 


* 
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STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

On  Nominations — Messrs.  Scott,  Cornwall,  Hickox,  President  and 

Superintendent. 
On  Eules — Rankin,  Coe,  Cornwall. 
On  Classification — Ayer,  Graves,  Scott. 
On  High  and  Normal  Schools — Hale,  Bugbee,  Rankin. 
On  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages — Cornwall,  Nichols,  Hale. 
On  Special  Teachers — Coe,  Ayer,  Scott. 
On  Text  Books — Nichols,  Hale,  Rankin. 
On  Accommodations — President,  Superintendent,  Graves,  Cornwall, 

Hickox. 
On  Schoolhouses — Bugbee,  Graves,  Rogers. 
On  Evening  Schools — Coe,  Bugbee,  Ayer. 
On  Furniture — Graves,  Rogers,  Hale. 
On  Salaries — Hickox,  Bugbee,  Nichols. 
On  Finance — Nichols,  Ayer,  Hickox. 
On  Teachers'  Institute — Rankin,  Hale,  Bugbee. 
On  Printing — Rogers,  Cornwall,  Scott. 

On  Grammar  Schools — Graves,  Ayer,  Hale,  Scott,  Cornwall,  Bugbee. 
On  Primary  Schools — Rogers,  Coe,  Rankin,  Hickox,  Nichols,  Scott. 


MEMBEES- ELECT   OF   THE  BOARD   OF   EDUCATION. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  elected  at  the  municipal 
election  on  the  fourth  of  September  last,  and  will  take  their  seats  on 
the  second  of  December  next : 


2d  District— Thos.  Holt. 
4th  District— H.  A.  Cobb. 
6th  District — Jos.  W.  Winans. 
7th  District — Jos.  A.  Donohoe. 


8th  District — R.  P.  Hammond. 
10th  District — A.  K.  Hawkins. 
12th  District — J.  A.  Rogers. 


James  Denman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

A.s   Organized  September  30,  18G7. 

BOYS'     HIGH    SCHOOL. 
Location Corner  of  Clay  and  Powell  Streets. 


Name  of  Teache 


Theodore  Bradley  . . 
Thomas  C.  Leonard. 

John  M.  Sibley 

Mrs.  C.  L.  At  wood.. 


Position  Occupied. 


Principal 

Teacher  of  Mathematics. . 

Assistant  Teacher 

Teacher  of  Belles  Lettres. 


Grade  of  Class. 


Sn.  in 


Monthlr 
Hilary  of 
T>  tcher. 


--us  ;,:; 
175  00 
150  00 
100  00 


Number  of  Teachers,  4 ;  number  of  pupils,  78 ;  amount  of  salaries,  $633  33 ;  cost  of  in- 
struction for  each  pupil,  $8  12  per  month  ;  $97  44  per  annum. 


Location. 


GIELS'    HIGH    SCHOOL. 
Corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton  Streets. 


Ellis  H.  Holmes  . . . 
Miss  S.  S.  Barr.... 
Miss  M.  McKenzie. 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Beals. .. 


Principal. 
Assistant. 
Assistant. 
Assistant. 


Mad.  V.  Brisac iTeacher  Of  Modern  Languages  • 


$208  33 

90  00 

90  00 

100  mi 

100  00 


Number  of   Teachers,  5  ;   number  of  pupils,  110  ;  amount  of  salaries,  $588  33  ;  cost  of  in- 
struction for  each  pupil,  $5  02  per  month  ;  $60  24  per  annum. 

CITY    TRAINING    SCHOOL. 
Location Corner  Bush  and  Stockton  sn 


9th  and  Kith.... 
9th  and  lmh 

-111 

sKMI  oil 

67  60 

Probationary. Teacher,  2d  grade. 

'.'th  and  loth 

50  00 

Number  of  Teachers,  :i  :   number  <>f  pupils,  204:  amount  of  salaries,  $217  50;  cost  of  in- 
struction for  each  pupil,  $1  0(1  per  month  ;  $12  72  per  annum. 

SAX   FRANCISCO    LATIN    SCHOOL. 
Location Oorner  of  Beoond  and  Bryant  Btreata 


Win.  K.  Rot  D    Principal. 

a    i  .  Mann Assistant. 


49 


'-IT".  00 

i: ii 


♦Vice George  \v.  Bunnell, r< 

Number  of  Teachers,  2;  Dumber  of  pupils,  IS;  amount  of  aalarii  I  of  laatrao- 

tion  for  each  pupil,  |6  36  pax  month  :  |6i  20  per  annum. 
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LINCOLN    -IDISTniCT1. 

LINCOLN    GEAMMAE    SCHOOL. 

Location Fifth,  near  Market  Street. 


Name  of  Teacher. 

Position  Occupied. 

Grade  of  Class. 

No.     in 
Class. 

Monthly 
Salary    of 
Teacher. 

Ira  G.  Hoitt 

1st 

$175  00 

83  33 
125  00 

T.  W.  J.  Holbrook 

1st 

2d 

63 
61 
64 
56 
55 
57 
61 
55 
51 
57 
45 
52 
54 
54 
62 
62 
60 
57 

2d 

125  00 

Miss  P.  M.  Stowell 

3d 

67  50 

3d 

67  50 

3d 

67  50 

3d. . . 

67  50 

1th  

80  00 

4th 

67  50 

Miss  C.  L.  Smith 

4th 

67  50 

Mrs.  E.  M.  LucUum 

4th 

67  50 

4th 

67  50 

Miss  M.  T.  Kimball 

4th 

67  50 

Mrs.  E.  H.  B.  Varney 

Miss  M.  J.  Hall 

4th 

67  50 

5th 

67  50 

5th 

67  50 

5th 

67  50 

Miss  Ellen  Casebolt. . . 

Probationary  Teacher,  1st  grade. 

5th 

55  00 

Number  of  Teachers,  19  ;  number  of  pupils,  1,026  ;  amount  of  salaries,  $1,520  83 ;  cost  of 
instruction  for  each  pupil,  $1  48  per  month  ;  $17  76  per  annum. 


NORMAL    TRAINING     SCHOOL. 
Location Market  Street,  near  Fifth. 


Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Cook 

Miss  Mary  Heydenf eldt . . 


Principal. 
Assistant . 
Assistant . 


$100  00 
90  00 
67  50 


Number  of  Teachers,   3  ;   number  of  pupils,  264  ;    amount  of  salaries,  $257  50  ;  cost  of  in- 
struction for  each  pupil,  98  cents  per  month  ;  $11  76  per  annum. 


FOURTH    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. . 
Location Corner  Fourth  and  Clary  Streets. 


5th 

$100  00 

5th 

48 
43 
63 
55 
65 
43 
71 
73 
70 
85 

72  50 

5th 

67  50 

6th 

67  50 

6th 

67  50 

7th 

67  50 

Miss  G.  Garrison 

7th 

67  50 

8th 

67  50 

Miss  Hattie  J.  Estabrook. . . 

Probationary  Teacher,  2d  grade. 

8th 

50  00 

MissT.  J.  Carter 

9th 

67  50 

Miss  A.  Jourdan 

10th 

67  50 

.  Number  of  Teachers,  11 ;  number  of  pupils,  616  ;  amount  of  salaries,  $762  50 ;   cost  of  in- 
struction for  each  pupil,  $1  23  per  month  ;  $14  86  per  annum. 
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LINCOLN    PRIMAKY    SCHOOL. 
Location Corner  Fifth  and  Market  Streets. 


Name  of  Teacher. 

Position  Occupied. 

Grade  of  Class. 

S'n.      in 
Class. 

Monthly 
Silary    of 
Teacher. 

Miss  Kate  Sullivan 

SI  15  00 

Miss  C.  L.  Hunt... 

5th 

66 

67 
65 
64 
63 
56 
64 
64 
CI 
69 
88 
90 

72  50 

Miss  Filena  T.  Sherman. . . 

5th 

67  50 

Miss  J.  M.  Hurley 

6th 

67  50 

6th 

67  50 

MissH.  S.  Arey 

Miss  L.  A.  Clegg 

7th 

67  50 

8th 

67  50 

Miss  E.  Holmes 

8th 

67  50 

Miss  M.  Jordan 

8th 

67  50 

Miss  N.  Littleneld 

9th 

67  50 

Miss  M.  George 

9th 

67  50 

Miss  B.  Mollov 

10th 

67  50 

Miss  R.  B.  Childs 

10th 

67  50 

Number  of  Teachers,  13  ;  number  of  pupils,  817  ;  amount  of  salaries,  $930  ;  cost  of  instruc- 
tion for  each  pupil,  $1  13  per  month  ;  $13  56  per  annum. 

RINCON    rUSTHICT. 

EINCON    GEAMMAE    SCHOOL. 

Location Vassar  Place,  Harrison  Street,  between  Second  and  Third  Streets. 


Ebenezer  Knowlton J  Principal 

MissH.  Thompson Head  Assistant. 


Miss  H.  M.  Clarice. 
Miss  S.  M.  Scotchler... 

Miss  M.  E.  StoweU 

Miss  A.  M.  Dore 

Miss  M.  A.  E.  Phillips . 

Miss  L.  B.  Easton 

Miss  Margaret  Wade J  Assistant 

Miss  M.  s.  Monlthrop Probationary  Teacher,  2d  grade. 

Miss  A.  C.  Robertson [Probationary  Teacher,  2d  grade. 


First  Assistant 

Assistant 

Special  Grammar  Assistant. 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 


3d. . 

4th. 

4th. 
5th. 
5th . 
6th. 

7th. 


$175  00 

52 

83  33 

59 

75  00 

54 

67  50 

61 

80  00 

69 

67  50 

63 

67  50 

87 

67  50 

63 

67  50 

62 

50  00 

35 

50  00 

Number  of  Teachers,  11  :  number  of  pupils,  605  ;  amount  of  Salaries,  $850  83  ;  cost  of  in- 
struction for  each  pupil,  $1  40  per  month  ;  $16  80  per  annum. 

TEHAMA    PEIMAEY    SCHOOL. 
Location Tehama,  near  First  Street. 


Mrs.  E.  A.  Wood 

$100  00 

5th 

64 
52 

•ts 
55 
CI 
7:1 
51 

64 

;,'.i 
61 

66 
61 

88 
80 

7S 
77 

T2  "'ii 

Miss  E.  White. . 

5th 

67  50 

">tli . . . 

67  50 

8th 

61    ."•!> 

6th 

67  ."•!) 

Miss  F.  V.  E.  Nichols... 

7th  and  nth 
7th 

67  50 

67  50 

7th.... 

67  50 

sth.      . 

67  50 

Mil. 

67  50 

Btfa 

61  .mi 

Mrs.  L.  \V.   1)    Wallace 

9th . . 

loth 

67  50 

Probationary  Teacher,  1st  grade. 

Kith 

.v.  mi 

Kith 

i.:  :.ii 

Miss  Ellen  Gallagher 

Probationary  Ti  acher,  2d  grade. 

10th 

50  00 

Number  of  Teachers,  17;  number  of  pupils,  l.dil  ;  amount  of  salaries,   $1,155;  cost  of  in- 
struction for  each  pupil,  $1  in  pet  month  ;  $13  20  per  annum. 
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BRYANT    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 
Location Bryant  Street,  near  Third. 


Name  of  Teacher. 


Position  Occupied. 


Grade  of  Class. 


Monthly 
Silary  of 
Teacher. 


MissE.  G.  Smith... 
Mrs.  K.  J.  Cochrane 
Miss  A.  S.  Cameron. 
Miss  Sarah  Porter  . . 


Principal 10th . 

Assistant 9th. . 

Assistant 8th. . 

Probationary  Teacher,  2d  grade.  1 10th. 


130 
47 
58 


SS5  00 
67  50 
67  50 
50  00 


Number  of  Teachers,  4  ;  number  of  pupils,  235  ;  amount  of  salaries,  $270  ;  cost  of  instruc- 
tion for  each  pupil,  SI  10  per  month  ;  $13  20  per  annum, 

DRUMM    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 
Location Corner  of  Drumm  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Miss  A.  M.  Murphy Principal 7th  and  Sth. . .  I    120 

Miss  S.  B.  Cooke Probat:  onary  Teacher,  2d  grade .     9th  and  10th . .  | 


$75  00 
55  00 


Number  of  Teachers,  2 ;  number  of  pupils,  120  ;  amount  of  salaries,  $130  ;  cost  of  instruc- 
tion for  each  pupil,  $1  08  per  month  ;  $12  96  per  annum. 


PRANKLIX     !D  I  IS  T  It  I  O  T  . 

DENMAN    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 
Location Corner  Bush  and  Taylor  Streets. 


Assistant,  Teaching  2d  Class.... 
Assistant,  Teaching  2d  Class. . . . 

1st  and  2d j 

2d 

47 

52 
53 
59 
52 
53 
57 
55 
56 
63 
53 
61 
56 
62 

$175  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Baumgardner  . . 
Miss  C.  M.  Pattie 

83  33 
75  00 

2d 

75  00 

3d 

67  50 

67  50 

Miss  Jessie  Smith 

3d 

67  50 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Bradley 

4th 

67  50 

Miss  C.  C.  Bowen 

4th 

67  50 

Miss  Annie  Holmes 

4th 

67  50 

Miss  M.  J.  Little 

5th 

67  50 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Clapp 

5th..   . 

80  00 

Miss  A.  Flint 

nth 

67  50 

Miss  L.  Cummer 

67  50 

Miss  Jennie  Armstrong 

6th 

67  50 

Number  of  Teachers,  15  ;  number  of  pupils,  779  ;  amount  of  salaries,  $1,163  33  ;  cost  of  in- 
struction for  each  pupil,  $1  49  per  month  ;  $17  88  per  annum. 


HYDE     STREET     PRIMARY     SCHOOL. 
Location. Corner  Bush  and  Hyde  Streets. 


5th  and  6th 

7th 

Sth 

Sth 

47 
50 
58 
69 

$S5  00 

67  50 

67  50 

Assistant 

67  50 

Number  of  Teachers,  4 ;  number  of  pupils,  230 ;  amount  of  salaries,  $287  50 ;  cost  of  in- 
struction for  each  pupil,  $1 12  per  month ;  $13  44  per  annum. 
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PINE    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

Location Pine  Street,  near  Scott. 


Name  of  Teacher. 


Position  Occupied. 


Miss  L.  A.  Prichard Principal , 

Miss  Abbie  F.  Spragae Probationary  Teacher,  2d  grade. 


Grade  of  Class. 


«h,  5th,  6th,  Vtb. 
3th,  9th,  10th... 


Monthly 
Salary    of 
Te  icher. 


$75  00 
50  00 


Number  of  Teachers,  2  ;  number  of  pupils,  74 ;  amount  of  salaries,  $125 ;  cost  of  instruc- 
tion for  each  pupil  $1  70  per  month  ;  $20  40  per  annum. 

GEARY    AND    HYDE    STREET    SCHOOL. 
Location Corner  Geary  and  Hyde  Streets. 


Miss  L.  A.  Humphreys. . .     Principal I  9th  and  10th 64  $75  00 

Miss  F.  M.  Benjamin Assistant «|  10th 07  67  50 


Number  of  Teachers,  2  ;  number  of  pupils,  131  ;  amount  of  salaries,  $142  50  ;  cost  of  in- 
struction for  each  pupiL  $1  08  per  month  ;  $12  96  per  annum. 

POLK    STREET    PRIMARY     SCHOOL. 

Miss  M.  E.  Perkins [  Probationary  Teacher,  1st  grade.  |  10th |      76    |     $55  00 

Cost  of  instruction  for  each  pupil,  72  cents  per  month  ;  $8  64  per  annum. 

UNION     DISTRICT. 

UNION    GRAMMAR     SCHOOL. 
Location Union  Street,  between  Montgomery  and  Kearny. 


Thoa 
J.  D. 
MiBB 
Mrs, 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


s.  Myricb Principal 

Ldttlefield Sub-Master 

Susie  Carey Head  Assistant 

M.  Kincaid Assistant 

8.  S.  Sherman Assistant 

A.  F.  Aldrich ,  Bpecial  Grammar  Assistant. 


J-;.  M.  Tibbey. 
c.  A.  CummingB. 
s.  ii.  Th 
B.  White 


Assistant. 
Assistant. 
Assistant. 
Assistant. 


3d. . 
:fd. . 
1th. 
4th. 
5th. 
6th. 
6th. 


19 

61 

126  1"' 

41 

67  60 

16 

67  50 

BO  00 

46 

67  50 

49 

67  60 

.M 

67  60 

55 

67  50 

Number  of  Teachers,  10  ;   number  of  pupils.  Its  ;  amount  of  salaries,  |  ;  of  in- 

struction for  each  pupil,  t1  '.'i  pec  month  ;  tsA  28  per  annum. 

UNION    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 
Location Corner  Montgomery  and  Union  Stow  to. 


Mrs.  A.  Gritlith 

Miss  i,.  Solomon 

'.    V.  I.imt 

Miss  Anna  younger 

Miss  Ellen  i  '•.  <  rrant 

ibrook. 
Miss  Victoria  Schaap. .. . 


Principal 

Assistant 

Assistant 

■  it 

int 

Assistant 

:      navy  'IVach.-r.  1st  grade, 


6th.. 

7th.. 

8th.. 

'.'th.. 
10th. 

Kith. 

mill . 


.-•1 

JUKI    OH 

63 

n  so 

67  60 

60 

s  ■ 

Number  of  Teachers,  7;  Dumber  of  pupils,  166;  smouni  of  salaries,  119360;  oostof  in- 
struction for  eOCh  pupil,  H  06  p<  r  month  ;   .^rj  60  pa  annum 
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WASHINGTON     X>  I  S  T  IS,  I  C  T  . 

WASHINGTON    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 
Location Comer  Washington  and  Mason  Streets. 


Name  of  Teacher. 

Position  Occupied. 

Grade  of  Class. 

No.      in 
Class. 

Monthly 
Salary   of 
Teacher. 

1st 

52 

$175  00 

Mrs.  L.  G.  Deetken 

83  33 

H.  E.  McBride 

Sub-Master 

2d 

50 
49 
54 
54 
63 
58 

125  00 

•2d 

75  00 

Miss  D.  S.  Prescott 

3d 

80  00 

Miss  S.  J.  White 

3d 

67  50 

4th 

67  50 

1th 

67  50 

Number  of  Teachers,  8 ;  number  of  pupils,  380  ;  amount  of  salaries,  $740  83  ; 
struction  for  each  pupil,  $1  95  per  month  ;  $23  40  per  annum. 


POWELL    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 
Location Powell  Street,  between  Washington  and  Jackson. 


Miss  Carrie  V.  Benjamin. . 

Miss  Selia  W.  Bur  well 

Miss  Anna  Giles 

Miss  Mary  E.  Morgan 

Miss  S.  E.  Thurton 

Mrs.  E.  S,  Forester 

Miss  M.  E.  Tucker 

Miss  Alice  Allen 


Principal 

Assistant 

Probationary  Teacher,  2d  grade. 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Probationary  Teacher,  2d  grade. 


Number  of  Teachers,  8 ;  number  of  pupils,  493  ;  amount  of  Salaries,  $537  50 ;  cost  of  in- 
struction for  each  pupil,  $1  08  per  month  ;  $12  90  per  annum. 


BROADWAY     PRIMARY     SCHOOL. 

Location Broadway  Street,  between  Powell  and  Mason. 


Mrs.  W.  K.  Duane 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Phelps 

Miss  E.  Overend 

Miss  A.  E.  Hucks 

Miss  N.  S.  Baldwin 

Miss  Fannie  Howe 

Miss  Grace  AVright 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Hurlbut. . . . 

Miss  Mary  A.  Lloyd 

Miss  E.  G.  Morse 

Miss  Mary  A.  Haswell . 
Miss  Mary  Solomon 


Principal 

Head  Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Probationary  Teacher,  2d  grade. 
Probationary  Teacher,  2d  grade. 

Assistant , 

Assistant 

Probationary  Teacher,  2d  grade . 
Probationary  Teacher,  2d  grade , 
Assistant 


5th 

49 

5th 

5th 

41 

fith 

55 

7th 

61 

8th 

60 

9th 

62 

9th 

60 

9th 

40 

10th 

73 

10th 

57 

10th ' 

55 

$100  00 
72  50 
67  50 
67  50 
67  50 
50  00 
50  00 
67  50 
67  50 
50  00 
50  00 
67  50 


Number  of  Teachers,  12  ;  number  of  pupils,  613  ;  amount  of  salaries,  $777  50  ;  cost  of  in- 
struction for  each  pupil,  $1  26  per  month  ;  $15  12  per  annum. 
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MIS8IOX     DI^STHICT. 

MISSION    GEAMMAE    SCHOOL. 
Location Mission  Street,  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Streets. 


Name  of  Teacher. 

Position  Occupied. 

Grade  of  Class. 

No.  in 
Class. 

Monthly 
Salary  of 
Teacher. 

Head  Assistant | 

1st  and  2d,          j 

3d  and  4th 

4th     . 

5G 

66 
62 
60 

G3 
50 
G2 
59 

$176  00 

83  33 
100  00 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Reynolds 

Miss  S.  Barker 

07  50 

5th 

67  50 

Miss  A.  A.  Howe 

7th  and  8th 

Oth 

9th 

67  50 

67  50 

Miss  A.  Ciprico 

67  50 

Miss  Maria  O'Connor 

10th 

07  50 

Number  of  Teachers,  9  ;  number  of  pupils,  484  ;  amount  of  salaries,  $763  33  ;  cost  of  instruc- 
tion for  each  pupil,  SI  57  per  month  ;  $18  84  per  annum. 

SHOTWELL     STREET     GRAMMAR     SCHOOL. 
Location Shotwell  Street,  between  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  Streets. 


Silas  A.  White 

Principal 

2d  and  3d 

4th 

46 

48 

H26  ni) 

67  50 
72  50 

Miss  Mary  J.  Morgan 

5th .  . . 

59 
68 
60 

43 

67  50 

Miss  Bessie  Hallowell 

7  th  and  8th 

10th 

67  50 

Miss  Hatt  e  L.  W<  ><>1 

Prol  lat  i<  mary  Teacher, 
Probationary  Teacher, 

2d  grade . 
2d  grade. 

50  00 

Miss  A.  J.  Hall 

6th  and  9th 

50  00 

Number  of  Teachers,  7  ;  number  of  pupils,  324  ;  amount  of  salaries,  $500  ;  cost  of  instruc- 
tion for  each  pupil,  $1  53  per  month  ;  $18  30  per  annum. 

EIGHTH     STREET     PRIMARY     SCHOOL. 
Location Eighth  Street,  between  Harrison  and  Bryant. 


Miss  A.  E.  Slavan 

Miss  M.  A.  Humphreys. 
Miss  S.  E.  Frissell. ..'... 
Miss  Grace  Chalmers. . . 

Miss  s.  E.  Johnson 

Miss  Maggie  Bevans 

Miss  M.  Brady 

Miss  Carrie  Watson 


Principal 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Probationary  Teacher,  2d  grade 
Probationary  Teacher,  2d  <  id< 
Probationary  Teacher,  2d  grade 
Probationary  Teach  r,  ls<  grade 
Probationary  Teacher,  2d  grade 


5th 

46 

in 
58 

52 
53 

CO 

56 

01 

$100  00 

;th 

07   50 

7th 

07  50 

7th  and  8th 

Bth  and  Oth 

loth 

50  mi 

Till   oil 
.Ml   00 

lilth 

55  oo 

loth 

50  00 

Number  of  Teachers,  8;  number  of  pupils,  435;  amount  of  salaries,  $490;  cost  of  instruc- 
tion for  each  pupil,  $1  12  per  month  ;  $13  41  pn-  annum. 


,    atioi 


HAYES    VALLEY     SCHOOL. 
Grove  Street,  between  i. ark  in  and  polk. 


Miss  I..  J.  Mastick.. 
Miss  II.  P.  Burr.... 

Miss  .1.  K.  liiinn 

Miss  I<\  A.  Stowell,  . 
Miss  K.  A.  i  I'Brien. 


Principal i5th 

Pupil  Assistant 

Assistant 6th  and  7th. 

Assistant 8th  and  '.Oh. 

Probationary  Teacher,  2d  grade,  loth 


67 


.-,o  no 

07  :.o 

,.7  :.i) 

60  oo 


Number  of  Teachers,  5;  number  of  pupils,  272;  amount  of  salaries,  $320;  oosl  of  Instruc- 
tion for  i 'arii  pupil,  $1  L7  per  month;  $14  04  per  annum. 
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PUBLIC    SCHOOL   KEPOET. 


STEINEE    STREET    PEIMAEY    SCHOOL. 
Location Sterner  Street,  near  Turk  Street. 


Name  of  Teacher. 

Position  Occupied. 

Grade  of  Class. 

No,  in 
Class. 

Monthly 
Salary  of 

Teacher. 

5th,  6th,  7  th.  8  In, 
9th,  and  10th. 

|  45 

$70  00 

Cost  of  instruction  for  each  pupil,  $1  55  per  month  ;  $18  60  per  annum. 

FAIE  MOUNT     SCHOOL. 
Location Fairmount  Tract. 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Kevins |  Principal |  Mixed |      30      |     $70  00 

Cost  of  instruction  for  each  pupil,  $2  33  per  month  ;  §27  96  per  annum. 


Location. 


SAN    BEUNO     SCHOOL. 
San  Bruno  Road,  near  Toll  Gate. 


Miss  Jennie  Sheldon Principal {  |  *tb^£ioth]  8*h'  j  }  77    |     $75  00 


Cost  of  instruction  for  each  pupil,  97  cents  per  month  ;  $11  64  per  annum. 

P  OTEEEO     SCHOOL. 
Location Corner  Kentucky  and  Napa  Streets. 


Miss  A.  S.  Jewett I  Principal |  4th  and  10th ...  I      85  $75  00 

Miss  Sarah  Anderson |  Probationary  Teacher,  2d  grade  | | 50  CO 


Number  of  Teachers,  2  ;  number  of  pupils,  85  ;  amount  of  salaries,  $1  25  ;  cost  of  instruc- 
tion for  each  pupil,  $1  47  per  month  ;  $17  64  per  annum. 

WEST    END     SCHOOL. 
Location Near  Six-Mile  House. 


Robert  Desty Principal 


4th,  5th,  7th,  8th, 
and  10th. 


33        $75  00 


Cost  of  instruction  for  each  pupil,  $2  27  per  month  ;  $27  24  per  annum. 

OCEAN    HOUSE     SCHOOL. 
Location Near  Ocean  House. 


Mrs.  M.  McG-ilvray. 


2d,  3d    6th    8th,  j  |  21      I  S7Q  00 
and  10th. 


Cost  of  instruction  for  each  pupil,  $3  43  per  month  ;  $41 16  per  annum. 
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SPUING    VALLEY    DISTEICT. 

SPUING    VALLEY    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 
Location Broadway,  between  Larkin  and  Polk  Streets. 


Name  of  Teacher. 

Position  Occupied. 

Grade  of  Class. 

Xo.  in 

Class. 

Monthly 
Salary  of 
Teacher. 

1st 

12 
57 
55 
58 
59 
66 
75 
64 
92 
54 

$175  00 

2d 

83  33 

Miss  Frances  Simon 

3d  and  4th 

5th 

67  50 
67  50 

Miss  P.  A.  Fink 

80  00 

7th  and  8th 
8th  and  9th 
10th. 

67  50 

67  50 

Probationary  Teacher,  2d  grade . 

50  00 

8th  and  9  th 
10th 

67  50 

Probationary  Teacher,  2d  grade. 

50  00 

Number  of  Teachers,  10  ;  number  of  pupils,  593  ;    amount  of   salaries, 
struction  for  each  pupil,  §1  29  per  month  ;  §15  48  per  annum. 


765  83  ;  cost  of  in- 


NORTH    COSMOPOLITAN    SCHOOL. 
Location Filbert,  near  Jones  Street. 


Miss  Kate  Kennedy. . . 

Miss  F.  Mitchell 

Mrs.  U.  Rendsburg . . . 

Miss  C.  Ehlin 

Miss  A.  Chalmers 

Miss  A.  Wells 

Mde.  B.  Chapuis 

A.  Solomon 

Miss  F.  Soule 

Miss  A.  Campbell 

Miss  R.  Levison 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Covington. 


Principal 

Head  Assistant 

Special  Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Probationary  Teacher,  2d  grade. 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 


3d. . . 
4th.. 
5th.. 
5th.. 
5th.. 
6th.. 
7th.. 
8th.. 
9th.. 
10th. 
10th. 


t 


$100  00 
83  33 
83  33 
67  50 
67  50 
50  00 
67  50 
67  50 
67  50 
67  50 
67  50 
67  50 


Number  of  Teachers,  12  ;   number  of  pupils,  639  ;  amount  of  salaries,  $856  66  ;  cost  of  in- 
struction  for  each  pupil,  §1  35  per  month  ;  $16  20  per  annum. 

COLORED     SCHOOL. 
Location Broadway,  between  Powell  and  Mason  Streets. 


Mrs.  Georgia  Washburn  .     Principal 3d,  5th,  and  6th.        54 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Byera Assistant 7th,8th,9th,  10th        63 


$100  00 
67  50 


Number  of  Teachers,  2  ;  number  of  pupils,  117 ;  amount  of  salaries,  $107  50  ;  cost  of  in- 
struction for  each  pupil,  $1  43  per  month  ;  $16  96  per  annum. 


SOUTH    COSMOPOLITAN    GBiMUlR    SCHOOL. 

Location Post  Street,  between  Dupout  and  Stockton  Streets. 


H.  N.  Bolander 

Miss  h.  T.  Fowler. 

Miss  Sarrh  (iunii.  . 

c.  Morel] 

A.  DulOD 

Mrs.  A.  11.  ilaniill. 

Mad.  Dejarlats 

Mrs.  E.  Fost(  C 


Principal |2d. . 

Bead   Assistant 

Special  Grammar  Assistant 1 3d. . 

Sub-Master '4th. 

Assistant 4th. 

Assistant 1th. 

assistant 5th. 

Assistant 5th. 


63 

$175  00 

83  33 

07 

80  00 

57 

126  00 

60 

67  50 

44 

67  50 

68 

67  50 

61 

67  50 

Number  of  Teachers,  B;  number  of  pupils,  4().">  ;  amount  of  salaries,   $733  33;   cost  of  in- 
struction for  each  pupil,  $1  80  per  month  ;  $22  00  per  annum. 
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PUBLIC    SCHOOL   REPORT. 


SOUTH   COSMOPOLITAN    PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Looation Post  Street,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton. 


Name  of  Teacher. 


Miss  M.  Graf 

Miss  E.  Roeben 

Miss  Grace  Smith 

Miss  Julia  Haehnlen 

Miss  Virginie  Coulon 

Miss  Lizzie  York 

Miss  E.  Siegemann 

Miss  C.  E.  Campbell 

Mrs.  K.  McLaughlin 

Miss  Sarah  Miller 

Miss  E.  Dames 

Mrs.  Josephine  Clifford. . . 


Position  Occupied. 


Principal 

Pupil  Assistant 

Probationary  Teacher,  2d  grade . 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Probationary  Teacher,  1st  grade. 
Probationary  Teacher,  2d  grade . 
Probationary  Teacher,  2d  grade . 


5th  and  6th 
6th 

51 
59 

(ith  and  7th 
7th 

64 
83 

8th 

57 

8th 

66 

8th  and  9th 
9th 

67 
69 

10th 

50 

10th 

Monthly 
Salary   of 
Teacher. 


$100  00 
50  00 
50  00 
67  50 
67  50 
67  50 
67  50 
67  50 
67  50 
55  00 
50  00 
50  00 


Number  of  Teachers,  12 ;  number  of  pupils,  682  ;  amount  of  salaries,  $7G0 ;  cost  of  in- 
struction for  each  pupil,  SI  11  per  month ;  §13  32  per  annum. 

EVENING    SCHOOLS. 


R.  K.  Marriner. . 

Robert  Desty 

F.  J.  Leonard. . . . 
W.  "W.  Theobalds 
J.  B.  Sanderson. . 
MissE.  Pitts 


Principal 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Teacher  Foreign  Evening  School 
Teacher  Colored  Evening  School 
Teacher  Female  Evening  School 


74 

$60  00 

58 

50  00 

GO 

50  00 

40 

50  00 

27 

50  00 

30 

50  00 

Number  of  Teachers,  6  ;    number  of  pupils,  289  ;   amount  of  salaries,   $310  ;   cost  of  in- 
struction for  each  pupil,  $1  08  per  month  ;  $12  96  per  annum. 

SPECIAL    TEACHEES. 


150  00 

150  00 

F.  K.  Mitchell 

150  00 

150  00 

TEACHEES  ELECTED  DURING  THE  YEAE. 


Name.  To  what  School. 

Miss  M.  F.  George Spring  Valley  Primary;  now  in  Market  St.  Primary. 

Miss  M.  Guinness Stevenson  Street  Primary;  now  in  Tehama  St.  Primary. 

Mr.  S.  A  White West  End  School;  now  in  ShotweU  Street  School. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Bolander  . . .  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School 

Mr.  Choy  Cum  Chew . .  Chinese  School  (not  in  existence  now). 

Miss  S.  E.  Miller Cosmopolitan  School. 

Miss  S.  D.  Carey Cosmopolitan  School;  now  in  Union  Gram.  School. 

Miss  M.  J.  Eitchie Lincoln  School. 

Miss  M.  E.  Perkins Polk  and  Austin  Street  School. 
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Miss  L.  Solomon Union  Primary  School. 

Miss  E.  White Union  Grammar  SchooL 

Miss  Julia  A.  Hutton  .  .Tehama  Street  Primary. 

Miss  Mary  Hart Eighth  Street  Primary  (left). 

Miss  B.  Comstock Potrero  School;  now  in  Lincoln  School. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Sibley Boys'  High  School. 

Mr.  A.  Dulon Cosmopolitan  School. 

Miss  C.  E.  Campbell. .  .  Cosmopolitan  SchooL 
Mrs .  K.  McLaughlin. .  .  Cosmopolitan  School. 

Mrs.  E.  Varney Lincoln  School. 

Miss  L.  A.  Morgan  ....  Tehama  Street  Primary. 
Miss  Victoria  Schaap  . .  Union  Primary  School. 

Miss  A.  H.  Giles Powell  Street  Primary. 

Miss  M.  B.  Cook Spring  Valley  Primary. 

Miss  G.  A.  Garrison. . .  .  Eourth  Street  Primary. 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Nevins Fairmount  School. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Hamill South  Cosmopolitan  School. 

Miss  F.  H.  Whitney. . . .  Steiner  Street  School. 

Miss  M.  J.  Hall Lincoln  School. 

Miss  E.  M.  Casebolt.  .  .Lincoln  School. 

Miss  J.  A.  Forbes Lincoln  School. 

Mrs.  Therese  Sullivan.  .Spring  Valley  Grammar  School. 

Miss  Grace  Smith Cosmopolitan  Primary  School. 

Miss  E.  Eoeben Cosmopolitan  Primary  School. 

Miss  E.  Dames Cosmopolitan  Primary  School. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Lloyd.  .  .Broadway  Primary. 

Miss  S.  B.  Cook Drumm  Street  Primary. 

Miss  M.  J.  Morgan Shotwell  Street. 

Miss  E.  A.    Cleveland . .  Lincoln  Grammar  SchooL 
Mrs.  E.  P.   Bradley. . .  .Denman  School. 

Miss  F.  Howe Broadway  Primary  SchooL 

Miss  Grace  Wright Broadway  Primary  School. 

Miss  Bertha  Chapuis. .  .North  Cosmopolitan  SchooL 

Miss  Ii.  Levison North  Cosmopolitan  School. 

Miss  A.  S.  Gray City  Training  School. 

Miss  Kate  O'Brien Hayes  Valley  SchooL 

Miss  Carrie  Watson . .  .  .Eighth  Street  Primary  SchooL 
Miss  Grace  Chalmers.  .Eighth  Street  Primary  SchooL 

Miss  A.  J.  Hall Shotwell  Street  SchooL 

Miss  II.  S.  Wooll Shotwell  Street  SchooL 

Miss  A.  C.  Allen Powell  Street  Primary. 

Mrs.  M.  Kincaid Union  Grammar. 

Miss  E.  F.  Webber Spring  Valley  School  (resigned). 

Miss  S.  H.  Thayer. . . .  .Union  Grammar  School. 

Mrs.  C.  11.   Beals Girls'  High  School. 

Mrs.  It.  F.   Ingraham.  .Fourth  Street  SchooL 

Miss  Mary  Heydenfeldt.  Fourth  Street  School;  now  in  State  Training  SchooL 
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Miss  M.  J,  Armstrong.  .Denroan  School. 

Miss  J.  Morse Broadway  Street  Primary. 

Miss  M.  A.  Haswell. . .  .Powell  Street  Primary;  now  in  Broadway  Primary. 

Miss  E.  Goldsmith Spring  Valley  School. 

Miss  Mary  Stincen Shotwell  Street  School;  now  in  Fourth  Street  Primary. 

Mr.  Eobert  Desty West  End  School. 

Miss  H.  Featherly Filbert  Street  School. 

Miss  A.  Wells Filbert  Street  School. 

Miss  Maggie  Bevans. .  .Filbert  Street  School;  now  in  Eighth  Street  Primary. 

Miss  H.  Burr Filbert  Street  School;  now  in  Hayes  Valley  School. 

Miss  A.  C.  Bobertson.  .Silver  Street  Shool. 

Miss  S.  E.  Anderson. .  .Silver  Street  School;  now  in  Potrero  School. 

Miss  S.  Jessup Broadway  Primary. 

Miss  S.  E.  Porter Broadway  Primary;  now  in  Bryant  Street  Primary. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Du  Bois. . .  .City  Training  School. 

Mr.  F.  Seregni Teacher  of  Drawing. 

Mr.  H.  Burgess. . Teacher  of  Drawing. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Griswold  ....  Teacher  of  Music. 

Mr.  F.  K  Mitchell Teacher  of  Music. 

Mr.  B.  K.  Marriner ....  Evening  School. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Theobalds.  .Evening  School. 

Mr.  Eobert  Desty Evening  School. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Leonard Evening  School. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Sanderson. .  .Evening  School. 
Miss  Emily  Pitts Evening  School. 

DIED. 

*Mrs.  E.  C.  Burt Tehama  School. 

TEACHERS    RESIGNED    DURING    THE    YEAR. 
Name.  From  what  School. 

Miss  M.  E.  Very Powell  Street  Primary.       * 

Miss  H.  A.  Hanecke Spring  Valley  School. 

Miss  Julia  Clayton Mission  Grammar  School. 

*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  held  June  4th,  1867,  Mr.  Rankin  presented  the 
following  resolution,  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Education  has  heard  with  unfeigned  grief  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  G.  Burt,  late  Principal  of  the  Tehama  Street  School.  Eor  a  period  of  thirteen  years 
she  was  connected  with  the  School  Deijartment  of  this  city,  and  during  that  time  her  capacity 
to  govern  and  at  the  same  time  to  impart  instruction  was  frequently  brought  to  attention. 
Her  amiability  was  fully  recognized  by  her  assistant  teachers,  her  scholars,  and  officers  and 
members  of  the  Department,  of  which  she  was  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  She  united 
with  many  lady-like  qualities,  which  endeared  her  to  a  large  circle  of  devoted  friends,  eminent 
ability  for  discharging  the  responsible  and  honorable  duties  of  teacher.  The  Board  offers  to 
the  members  of  the  bereaved  family  their  deep  sympathy  and  condolence. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  ordered  to  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  and  a  certified  copy  of  the  same  transmitted  to  the  family  of  the  late  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Burt. 
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Miss  Jennie  Drummono' Union  Grammar  School. 

Miss  L.  B.  Hitcbings Lincoln  School. 

Miss  F.  E.  Cheney Washington  Grammar  School. 

Miss  L.  M.  Drummond Union  Primary  School. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Simonds Colored  School. 

Miss  M.  F.  Austin Girls'  High  School. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Weaver Washington  Grammar  School. 

Mrs.  B.  Marks Spring  Valley  Grammar  School. 

Miss  L.  E.  Field Denman  School. 

Miss  F.  E.  Bennett Cosmopolitan  Primary. 

Miss  M.  A.  Krauth Broadway  School. 

Miss  M.  E.  Cheney Washington  School. 

Miss  F.  Holmes Broadway  School. 

Miss  E.  F.  Webber Spring  Yalley  School. 

Miss  M.  L.  Bodwell Girls'  High  School. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Bunnell. Latin  School. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Swett Model  School. 

Miss  N.  M.  Chadbourn Denman  School. 

Miss  F.  Lynch Bincon  School. 

Miss  A.  Van  Eeynegom Spring  Valley  School. 

NOTES    OX    RESIGNATIONS. 

During  the  past  year,  several  of  our  most  useful  and  excellent  teach- 
ers have  found  it  desirahle,  for  their  own  advantage,  or  necessary  from 
other  circumstances,  to  dissolve  their  connection  Avith  our  Depart- 
ment. 

I  trust  it  may  not  he  thought  invidious  if  I  refer  in  kindly  terms 
to  the  efficient  services  of  several  in  the  foregoing  list. 

Mr.  Geo.  Woodbury  Bunnell  arrived  in  this  country,  from  New 
Hampshire,  when  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  soon  beca  r.e  connected  as 
a  pupil  with  one  of  our  city  Public  Schools,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  close  student  and  line  scholar.  lie  afterwards  (but  for  a 
short  period)  attended  the  High  School.  Soon  after  he  was  an  assist- 
ant with  James  Denman,  Esq.,  in  one  of  the  early  Grammar  Schools  ; 
whence  he  was  elected  to  the  Greenwich  Street  School  ;  thence 
transferred  to  the  Hyde  Street  School  ;  thence  to  the  Principalship 
of  the  Spring  Valley  Grammar  School,  which  position  he  resigned 
to  prepare  himself  for  a  competitive  examination  for  the  Classical 
Department,  then  to  be  established  in  connection  with  the  High 
School.  Being  successful  in  the  examination,  lie  was  elected  to  that 
Professorship  in  1865;  this  Department  subsequently  becoming  the 
Latin  School,  and  Mr.  Bunnell  its  Principal,  lie  retained  this  posi- 
tion till  his  resignation,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  July  16,  1S67. 
G 
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Mr.  Bunnell  may  witli  great  propriety  be  called  a  self-made  man.  His 
persevering  efforts  in  self-education  have  been  alike  creditable  and 
remarkable.  His  resignation  from  the  Public  School  Department 
of  this  city  is  to  be  regretted.  May  the  school  which  he  did  so 
much  to  establish  and  render  creditable  to  the  city  and  State,  long 
remain  a  monument  to  his  ripe  scholarship  and  persevering  industry. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Bodwell  arrived  in  this  city,  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in 
December,  1863,  immediately  passed  a  very  superior  examination, 
and  was  elected  to  the  State  Normal  School,  where  remaining  a  few 
months,  she  was  elected  to  the  Girls'  High  School.  Here  her  earnest 
and  persevering  industry  gained  for  her  the  confidence  of  her  Principal 
and  associate  teachers,  and  the  affectionate  regards  of  her  pupils. 
After  retaining  the  position  some  three  years,  she  resigned  to  assume 
other  duties  and  more  agreeable  relations  of  life. 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  the  Board  of  Education  accepted  the 
resignation  of  Miss  Minnie  Austin,  resigning  in  consequence  of  failing 
health.  She  had  occupied  her  position  in  the  Girls'  High  School  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  the  faculty  and  the  Board  for  several  years, 
gaining  for  herself  the  kind  regards  and  tender  sympathy  of  all  who 
enjoyed  her  acquaintance. 

Several  others,  after  faithful  and  appreciated  services,  have  also  re- 
signed their  positions  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  to  occupy 
others,  which  it  is  presumed  will  be  found  happier,  more  permanent, 
and  more  remunerative. 
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STATISTICS   OF  THE   SEVERAL   PUBLIC    SCHOOLS, 

SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS'  ATTENDANCE,  THE  AVERAGE  NUMBER  BELONG- 
ING, NUMBER  OF  ABSENCES,  NUMBER  OF  INSTANCES  OF  TARDINESS,  PER 
CENT.  OF  ABSENCE  ON  ATTENDANCE,  PER  CENT.  OF  TARDINESS  ON  ATTEND- 
ANCE, AND  NUMBER  OF  INSTANCES  OF  TRUANCY. 

BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


18GG. 

1807. 

c 

> 

•c 

0 

z; 

•"i 

3 

r 

3 

g 

4 

5 

f 

Whole    No.    days' 

attendance  .... 

1,736 

1,810 

1,709 

1,704 

1,023 

1,450 

1,535 

1.3G3 

1,307 

1,162 

914 

Average    No.    be- 

longing  

91 

91 

89 

86 

81 

81 

77 

72 

68 

61 

61 

No.  of  absences. . 

10 

10 

14 

16 

5 

9 

5 

13 

8 

8 

1 

No.  of   instances 

4 

2 

3 

Per  cent,  absence 

on  attendance  . 

.005 

.005 

.007 

.009 

.003 

.000 

.003 

.009 

.005 

.006 

.001 

Per  cent,  tardirn  ss 

.002 

.001 

.001 

No.    instances    of 

GIELS'   HIGH   SCHOOL. 


Whole    No.   days' 

attendance  .... 

2,107 

2,241 

2,109 

2,103 

2,033 

1,703 

1,841 

1,738 

1,899 

1.G4S 

1,103 

Average    No.    be- 

115 

114 

112 

108 

106 

97 

94 

94 

96 

93 

No.  of  absences . . 

25 

40 

79 

63 

35 

44 

49 

51 

31 

38 

23 

No.   of   instances 

4 

10 

4 

3 

12 

15 

8 

9 

13 

6 

3 

Per  cent,  absence 

on  atti  ndance  . 

.011 

.017 

.030 

.025 

.016 

.025 

.025 

.029 

.016 

.on 

.020 

Pc  r  cent. tardiness 

on  attendance  . 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.005 

.008 

.004 

.005 

.006 

.003 

.002 

No.  of  instances 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LATIN  SCHOOL. 


Whole    No.    days' 

attendance 

Average     No.    be- 

lam    <     

No.  of  absences. . 
No.  of   Instances 

of  tardiness. . . . 
per  cent,  abseno 

on  attendance  . 
Per  a  at.  tardim  ^ 

on  atti  udance  . 
No.   of   instances 

of  truancy  . .. . 


1,288 

1,359 

1,241 

1,286 

1,146 

1,102 

1,103 

1,044 

855 

70 

70 

64 

63 

59 

67 

56 

63 

62 

42 

44 

59 

41 

40 

39 

27 

IS 

4S 

21 

49 

63 

44 

31 

88 

.032 

,033 

.017 

.012 

'   .034 

.035 

.021 

.017 

.026 

.015 

.039 

.036 

.nil 

.038 

.038 

.030 

.030 

1 

84 
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LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


1866. 

1867. 

<-i 

s» 

O! 

o 

as 

=H 

■*) 

3 

> 

w 

g 

& 

S- 

| 

° 

g 

cr 

" 

3 

3 

S" 

3 

^ 

=r" 

o 

a 

n 

S 

C3 

cr 

& 

"■ 

"* 



Whole  No.   days' 

attendance 

17,794 

19,029 

18,214 

18,327 

18,224 

15,504 

18,620 

17,350 

17,605 

17,208 

12,689 

Average    No.    be- 

926 

982 

959 

960 

950 

956 

965 

955 

927 

942 

879 

No.  of  absences . . 

605 

623 

975 

904 

781 

671 

798 

835 

793 

785 

534 

No.   of   instances 

of  tardiness. . . . 

512 

566 

507 

500 

473 

497 

315 

284 

224 

127 

150 

Per  cent,  absence 

on  attendance  . 

.033 

.032 

.052 

.049 

.042 

.043 

.042 

.048 

.045 

.045 

.042 

Per  cent.tardiness 

on  attendance  . 

.028 

.029 

.036 

.027 

.025 

.038 

.016 

.016 

.012 

.007 

.011 

No.    of    instances 

12 

6 

9 

1 

25 

6 

10 

7 

DENMAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Whole  No.  days' 
attendance 

Average  No.  be- 
longing  

No.  of  absences . . 
No.   of    instances 

of tardiness 

Per  cent,  absence 

on  attendance  . 
Per  cent. tardiness 

on  attendance  . 
No.   of   instances 

of  truancy 


13,382 

13,927 

13,520 

13,819 

13,111 

11,893 

12,233 

12,514 

13,538 

11,449 

725 

719 

716 

724 

688 

689 

694 

705 

703 

667 

392 

453 

814 

521 

.662 

512 

726 

911 

527 

545 

322 

216 

206 

135 

217 

174 

226 

154 

168 

146 

.029 

.033 

.060 

.038 

.050 

.040 

.059 

.073 

.039 

.049 

.024 

.016 

.016 

.009 

.016 

.015 

.019 

.012 

.012 

.013 

RINCON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Whole   No.   days' 

attendance 

11,111 

9,431 

7,998 

8,133 

8,900 

7,858 

9,122 

8,401 

4,948 

7,647 

5,731 

Average    No.    be- 

488 

492 

477 

477 

463 

454 

471 

461 

468 

427 

422 

No.  of  absences . . 

268 

415 

490 

421 

392 

297 

303 

390 

366 

399 

224 

No.   of    instances 

of  tardiness 

251 

288 

273 

204 

213 

199 

181 

110 

109 

104 

110 

Per  cent,  absence 

on  attendance  . 

.024 

.044 

.061 

.052 

.044 

.038 

.033 

.046 

.074 

.052 

.040 

Per  cent. tardiness 

on  attendance  . 

.022 

.030 

.034 

.025 

.024 

.026 

.020 

.013 

.022 

.014 

.020 

No.   of  instances 

s* 

1 
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UNION   GEAMMAE   SCHOOL. 


18G6. 

18G7. 

E-. 

> 

m 

O 

•2. 
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<< 
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H 
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3 
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Whole    No.   days' 

attendance  .... 

9,418 

10,013 

8,932 

9,407 

9,012 

6,796 

9,304 

8,856 

8.C09 

7,861 

6,653 

Average    No.   be- 

longing  

518 

522 

532 

501 

508 

515 

489 

482 

4G8 

418 

342 

No.  of  absences . . 

429 

438 

708 

621 

550 

304 

478 

788 

464 

512 

198 

No.   of  instances 

320 

313 

252 

292 

279 

169 

200 

220 

179 

179 

87 

Per  cent,  absence 

on  attendance  . 

.046 

.044 

.080 

.0GG 

.057 

.045 

.051 

.089 

.054 

.065 

.030 

Per  cent. tardiness 

on  attendance  . 

.034 

.030 

.027 

.030 

.028 

.025 

.022 

.020 

.020 

.023 

.013 

No.    of    instances 

of  truancy 

16 

11 

1 

8 

2 

9 

7 

0 

3 

WASHINGTON   GEAMMAE   SCHOOL. 


Whole   No.   days' 

attendance  .... 

7,077 

7,403 

7,166 

9,182 

9,311 

6,076 

6,772 

6,223 

6,711 

5,CG2 

4,715 

Average    No.    be- 

longing  

385 

386 

382 

478 

481 

352 

352 

351 

350 

333 

334 

No.  of  absences. . 

245 

267 

413 

307 

445 

285 

310 

466 

300 

349 

143 

No.    of    instances 

of  tardini  bs. ... 

171 

146 

141 

204 

185 

184 

179 

136 

133 

229 

118 

Per  cent,  absence 

on  attendance  . 

.035 

.036 

.057 

.040 

.047 

.046 

.040 

.073 

.044 

.062 

.030 

Per  cent,  tardiness 

on  attendance  . 

.024 

.020 

.020 

.022 

.020 

.030 

.026 

.020 

.020 

.040 

.025 

No.    of    instances 

o 

1 

1 

MISSION  GEAMMAE  SCHOOL. 


Whole   No.  days' 

attendance  .... 

8,198 

8,137 

7,786 

7,513 

6,717 

7,066 

7,041 

7,964 

6,666 

5,938 

Average    No.    be- 

longing  

441 

111 

486 

415 

898 

391 

387 

414 

41 6 

400 

410 

No.  ol 

616 

678 

594 

625 

G56 

4J7 

478 

333 

632 

949 

No.  of   Instances 

of  tardiness. . .  . 

389 

497 

417 

416 

449 

410 

809 

319 

333 

404 

310 

Pel'    Cent,   ab 

on  attendance   . 

.078 

ns:; 

.078 

.007 

.087 

.063 

.0G7 

.100 

,049 

.080 

.040 

Percent,  tard 

on  attendance  . 

.019 

.000 

.050 

.053 

.0GO 

.059 

.048 

.046 

.049 

.060 

.052 

No.    of    instances 

2 

8 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 
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SPRING  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


1866. 

1867. 

«H 

> 

I 

o 

•z, 

■3 

5 

2 

> 

•< 

2 

Whole   No.   da5'S' 

attendance  .... 

8,234 

8,941 

8,477 

8,380 

8,076 

7,288 

7,854 

7,920 

10,132 

8,648 

5,478 

Average    No.    be- 

455 

471 

451 

443 

437 

432 

424 

433 

531 

510 

515 

No.  of  absences . . 

416 

525 

555 

513 

631 

440 

635 

694 

541 

623 

473 

No.   of    instances 

of  tardiness. . . . 

304 

544 

395 

412 

384 

452 

479 

547 

503 

565 

443 

Per  cent,  absence 

on  attendance  . 

.050 

.050 

.035 

.051 

.078 

.060 

.082 

.087 

.058 

.072 

.086 

Per  cent.tardiness 

on  attendance  . 

.048 

.030 

.044 

.049 

.047 

.062 

.001 

.069 

.050 

.065 

.080 

No.    of   instances 

of  truancy 

3 

4 

1 

0 

1 

1 

4 

3 

COSMOPOLITAN   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 


Whole  No.    days' 
Average    No.    be- 

6,220 
338 
542 
72 
.087 
.011 
3 

6,010 
330 
681 
147 
.096 
.024 
3 

6,121 
321 
294 
190 
.048 
.031 
1 

5,268 
315 
412 
236 
.078 
.045 
1 

4,462 
311 

208 

No.    of   instances 

138 

Per  cent,  absence 

.047 

Per  cent.tardiness 

. 

.031 

No.    of    instances 

COSMOPOLITAN   PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 


Whole   No.    days' 

attendance 

8,339 

9,773 

9,263 

11,133 

11,947 

9,748 

7,976 

8,210 

9,991 

9,164 

7,381 

Average    No.    be- 

460 

521 

556 

572 

636 

515 

475 

510 

527 

530 

536 

No.  of  absences . . 

232 

699 

924 

693 

714 

510 

543 

807 

544 

709 

056 

No.   of   instances 

of  tardiness 

218 

237 

317 

218 

170 

182 

292 

258 

267 

248 

117 

Per  cent,  absence 

on  attendance  . 

.028 

.071 

.099 

.032 

.060 

.052 

.068 

.097 

.054 

.077 

.089 

Per  cent.tardiness 

on  attendance  . 

.026 

.024 

.034 

.019 

.014 

.019 

.037 

.031 

.027 

.027 

.016 

No.    of   instances 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 
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UNION   PEIMAKY   SCHOOL. 


1866. 

1867. 

£T 

> 

c 

p 

•z. 

3 

■3 

3 

> 

3 
■5 

o 

3 
5 

Whole    No.   days' 

attendance 

Average    No.    be- 

6,149 

7,223 

8,503 

7,382 

7,239 

6,939 

7,604 

7,609 

8,533 

7,403 

6,212 

longing 

355 

375 

397 

389 

383 

402 

397 

427 

448 

436 

431 

No.  of  absences. . 

429 

438 

450 

405 

426 

302 

335 

517 

434 

449 

257 

No.   of   instances 

320 

313 

169 

223 

230 

189 

188 

223 

193 

190 

159 

Per  cent,  absence 

on  attendance  . 

.070 

.060 

.053 

.055 

.059 

.045 

.044 

.068 

.051 

.071 

.041 

Per  cent,  tardiness 

on  attendance  . 

.052 

.044 

.020 

.030 

.032 

.028 

.024 

.029 

.023 

.020 

.025 

No.    of    instances 

of  truancy 

2 

1 

1 

2 

5 

2 

GREENWICH   STEEET   PEIMAKY   SCHOOL. 


Whole    No.   days' 
attendance 

Average    No.    be- 
longing  

No.  of  absences . . 
No.    of   instances 

of  tardines- 
Per  cent,  absence 

on  attendance 
Per  cent,  tardiness 

on  attendance  . 
No.   of  instances 

of  truancy. 


5,480 

6,133 

6,039 

5,795 

5,506 

3,623 

5,272 

4,942 

4,825 

4,484 

305 

320 

313 

308 

298 

'  275 

282 

285 

276 

268 

323 

208 

349 

384 

401 

343 

379 

483 

307 

336 

208 

209 

240 

217 

248 

189 

303 

229 

168 

113 

.000 

.044 

.057 

.066 

.084 

.095 

.072 

.098 

.064 

.075 

.038 

.034 

.040 

.030 

.045 

.052 

.057 

.046 

.035 

.025 

6 

6 

2 

1 

7 

4 

4 

4 

5 

FOUETH   STEEET  PEIMAEY  SCHOOL. 


Whole   No.   days' 

attendance 

9,577 

10,802 

10,802 

10,8i8 

10,584 

9,986 

11,602 

10,675 

11,485 

10,034 

8,25( 

Average    No.    be- 

longing  

551 

568 

574 

588 

502 

sea 

627 

600 

010 

603 

571 

No.  of  absences . . 

378 

577 

787 

711 

820 

470 

802 

1,074 

768 

848 

569 

No.    of   instances 

253 

320 

306 

:;tt 

251 

215 

270 

332 

300 

363 

242 

Per  cent,  absence 

on  attendance  . 

,039 

.053 

.073 

.066 

.078 

.017 

.068 

.105 

.005 

.084 

.068 

Per  cent,  tardiness 

on  attendance  . 

.026 

.030 

.028 

.034 

.028 

.021 

.023 

.031 

.031 

.c  |fl 

,0M 

"No.  <>f  Instances 

i; 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 
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POWELL   STEEET  PEIMAEY   SCHOOL. 


1866. 

1867. 

»H 

> 

03 

o 

z 

t-i 

•*! 

g 

!> 

5, 

g 

<4 

d 

U 

% 

S 

= 

1 

^ 

■< 

■< 

a 

<D 

3 

^ 

£ 

" 

SS 

% 

° 

^ 

Whole   No.  days' 

attendance    . . . 

8,271 

7,014 

9,136 

9,147 

8,877 

8,139 

9,198 

8,410 

8,956 

7,480 

6,323 

Average    No.    be- 

444 

463 

476 

480 

471 

468 

486 

469 

465 

443 

438 

No.  of  absences.. 

236 

374 

480 

486 

577 

404 

490 

474 

438 

585 

244 

No.   of   instances 

of  tardiness .... 

235 

192 

114 

204 

247 

147 

212 

93 

106 

103 

64 

Per  cent,  absence 

on  attendance  . 

.028 

.033 

.052 

.032 

.035 

.049 

.033 

.056 

.048 

.078 

.038 

Per  cent.tardiness 

on  attendance  . 

.028 

.027 

.012 

.022 

.027 

.018 

.023 

.011 

.011 

.013 

.010 

No.   of   instances 

5 

5 

1 

o 

1 

HYDE   STEEET   PEIMAEY   SCHOOL. 


Whole  No.  days' 

attendance 

4,209 

4,527 

4,338 

4,423 

4,145 

3,773 

3,995 

3,937 

4,276 

3,677 

3,118 

Average   No.   be- 

230 

238 

232 

236 

223 

213 

213 

222 

225 

211 

203 

No.  of  absences . . 

234 

245 

300 

298 

319 

242 

296 

392 

227 

277 

177 

No.   of   instances 

of  tardiness 

127 

73 

115 

68 

77 

67 

83 

66 

51 

47 

57 

Per  cent,  absence 

on  attendance  . 

.035 

.054 

.069 

.038 

.070 

.034 

.074 

.099 

.053 

.075 

.056 

Per  cent.tardiness 

on  attendance  . 

.030 

.016 

,026 

.015 

.016 

,017 

.020 

.010 

.011 

.012 

.018 

No.   of   instances 

1 

3 

2 

MAEEET   STEEET  PEIMAEY  SCHOOL. 


Whole  No.  days' 

attendance  .... 

12,740 

13,814 

13,740 

14,566 

14,012 

12,488 

14,230 

13,379 

14,639 

12,266 

9,984 

Average   No.   be- 

690 

727 

737 

782 

753 

747 

765 

772 

778 

741 

711 

No.  of  absences.. . 

403 

659 

1,013 

1,069 

1.0S1 

862 

1,025 

1.284 

838 

1,085 

722 

No.    of    instances 

of  tardiness. ., . 

349 

473 

361 

429 

386 

358 

498 

325 

373 

320 

204 

Per  cent,  absence 

on  attendance  . 

.031 

.047 

.073 

.076 

.077 

.038 

.072 

.095 

.057 

.038 

.072 

Per  cent,  tardiness 

on  attendance  . 

.027 

.036 

.026 

.029 

.027 

.028 

.034 

.024 

.025 

.026 

.020 

No.   of    instances 

of  truancy 

7 
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BROADWAY  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


1866. 

1867. 

<_ 

.     > 

rn 

o 

Sj 

=-, 

■*i 

3 

Se- 

g 

^ 

^ 

| 

I 

% 

° 

3 

s- 

tt 

Q 

cj 

r 

I 

-. 

B 

c- 

Q 

■3 

V 

o 

F 

Whole    No.   days' 

attendance  .... 

7,190 

7,468 

8,305 

8,511 

7,430 

7,005 

9,192 

9,370 

9,922 

8,593 

8,002 

Average    No.    be- 

394 

398 
1 

490 

446 

450 

405 

573 

490 

543 

536 

517 

565 

No.  of  absences . . 

313 

609 

493 

667 

454 

624 

958 

801 

632 

482 

No.    of   instances 

of  tardiness .... 

343 

397 

305 

307 

299 

215 

510 

399 

310 

309 

205 

Per  cent,  absence 

on  attendance  . 

.043 

.035 

.073 

.057 

.088 

.064 

.067 

.102 

.080 

.073 

.000 

Per  cent,  tardiness 

on  attendance  . 

.047 

.053 

.036 

.043 

.040 

.030 

.055 

.042 

.031 

.036 

.025 

No.    of   instances 

12 

10 

6 

3 

3 

4 

6 

3 

EIGHTH  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Whole   No.   days' 

attendance  .... 

5,343 

6,051 

6,246 

6,050 

6,365 

5,650 

6,394 

6,024 

6,707 

5,184 

4,518 

Average    No.   be- 

292 

320 

325 

314 

329 

323 

339 

337 

350 

320 

314 

No.  of  absences . . 

206 

233 

258 

229 

231 

181 

395 

374 

300 

545 

201 

No.   of   instances 

218 

207 

187 

178 

152 

110 

182 

143 

164 

124 

130 

Per  cent,  absence 

*.0G0 

on  attendance  . 

.036 

.038 

.041 

.037 

.036 

.032 

.060 

.044 

.151 

.044 

Per  cent,  tardiness 

on  attendance  . 

.040 

.034 

.028 

.029 

.023 

.019 

.028 

.023 

.024 

.023 

.028 

No.    of    instances 

3 

3 

1 

HAYES  VALLEY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Whole    No.    days' 

attendance  .... 

3,970 

4,337 

4,293 

4,638 

4,435 

4,258 

4,631 

4,649 

4,975 

4,796 

3,981 

Average    No.   be- 

longing  

217 

226 

222 

247 

242 

245 

250 

268 

261 

284 

275 

No.  of  absences. . 

159 

231 

211 

296 

299 

197 

366 

340 

252 

311 

147 

No.    df    instances 

208 

183 

148 

222 

180 

176 

298 

227 

141 

209 

18J 

Per  cent,  absence 

on  attendance  . 

.010 

.053 

.049 

.003 

.067 

.013 

.0711 

.073 

.050 

.064 

.037 

Per  cent. tardiness 

mi  attendance  . 

.052 

.042 

.034 

.047 

.040 

.041 

.004 

.(IIS 

.028 

.043 

.043 

No.    of   instances 

1 

1 

.      .4 

3 

1 

3 

0 
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TEHAMA   PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 


1866. 

1867. 

> 

1 

O 

5J 

e-i 

B 

c 

3 

> 
■a 

3 

Whole    No.    days' 

4,433 

897 

52 

44 

.011 

.010 

17,647 

1,027 
885 
424 
.050 
.024 
25 

17,828 

.    995 

1,172 

499 

.065 

.025 

8 

19,978 
1,044 
839 
364 
.041 
.018 
5 

16,587 
1,039 
1,318 
437 
.079 
.026 
7 

13,027 

Average   No.   be- 

932 

885 

No.    of    instances 

239 

Per  cent,  absence 

.067 

Per  cent.tarcliness 

.017 

No.    of  instances 

3 

NORMAL   TRAINING   SCHOOL. 


Whole   No.  days' 

attendance  .... 

4,158 

4,368 

4,317 

4,175 

4,159 

3,789 

4,169 

3,682 

3,966 

3,310 

2,926 

Average    No.    be- 

214 

228 

230 

221 

222 

217 

222 

213 

209 

190 

202 

No.  of  absences . . 

132 

194 

277 

237 

276 

113 

270 

361 

210 

221 

104 

No.   of   instances 

of  tardiness. . . . 

125 

140 

126 

154 

178 

120 

140 

133 

104 

108 

201 

Per  cent,  absence 

• 

on  attendance 

.051 

.044 

.032 

.050 

.006 

.029 

.064 

.096 

.052 

.066 

.035 

Per  cent. tardiness 

on  attendance  . 

.030 

.032 

.029 

.036 

.042 

.030 

.033 

.036 

.041 

.032 

.068 

No.    of   instances 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

COLORED   SCHOOL,  BROADWAY   STREET. 


Whole  No.  day's 
attendance 

Average  No.  be- 
longing  


No.  of  absences . . 
No.    of   instances 

of  tardiness. . . . 
Per  cent,  absence 

on  attendance  . 
Per  cent. tardiness 

on  attendance  . 
No.    of   instances 

of  truancy 


1,125 

65 

157 

212 

.130 


1,457 
80 
163 
259 
.112 
.177 


1,369 
78 
195 
166 
.142 
.121 


1,435 

1,332 

81 

79 

185 

243 

235 

196 

.128 

.183 

.156 

.146 

'  6 

1,126 
74 
183 
162 
.161 
.143 
2 


1,434 
78 
118 
202 
.082 
.140 


1,576 
98 
253 
220 
.160 
.133 


1,722 
97 
217 
183 
.125 
.106 


1,618 
96 
135 
202 
.083 
.125 
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State  Apportionment,  per 

.    •    .    ■  ?i  ?i  x  r.  *  i '-  c  c  *'  *  'j  x  r. 
.    .    .    .  c — lou^t-o^riOtooinH 

i 

Per  cent,  of  increase    

BOH»ce«sat-t-ort  c- 

cn  o  ttj  77  ■*  i-i  o  r-  t-  o  77  i-h  .7 

*       *  *            * 

State  Apportionment    

$18,126  00 

12.913  00 

12,996  00 

12,78(1  00 

8,061  Oil 

11.102   (III 

18,048  mi 

12.725  00 

1  1,780  (in 
26,192  00 
27,012  Oil 
86,37]  00 
lo,  I3g  08 
66,1  11   60 

Per  cent  of  School  Tax  on 

totO  St  ite  T,x    

71  71  M  I-  75  — <  t-  '"  t-  71  -7 

•  to.  t-  x  rH  'T  ,7  -f  —  Ti  ?i  n  -  h  h  :ih, 
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o 

!    ' eo co oo co »o w  ,-  '-  >-  •*  17  ouioo  77 

■  n  .i  .,-  ::  ::  ::":■;::  r:  :i  r:  ::  t  ^ 

.28 

.28 
.28 

.1  .', 

.85 
.85 
.85 
.85 
.36 

.35 

11.20 
.85 
.35 
.86 
.86 

State 

ira  cc 

Per  cent,  of  increase     

.31 

.57 

.20 

*.08 

*.05 

.16 

*.13 

*.02 

.19 

.17 

.69 

.16 

.0  15 

,09 

.085 

Total  Assessment  Roll  ... 

$21,621,214 
14,016,903 
18,481,787 
28,900,150 
84,762,827 
82,076,672 

30,308,254 

85,397,176 
30,725,960 

30,019,222 

86,967,499 

4l,8i:,,119 

66,531,208 
77,129,066 
80,730,105 
88,266,457 
95,981, 136 

Percent,  of  Increase 

.51 
354 

*  .14 

*  .08 

*  .26 
.12 
.28 

.10 
.01 

.14 
.82 

.27 
,16 
.08 

.10 
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Tot  l  number  of  children 
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.".,4. -in 
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* 
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GO 

6  and  IS  ye. rs  of 

.ti 

i— f  CM         CM                (Mt(((NMHH          CM 

CM 

age  not  attending 

£ 

cm" 

cm" 

school 

OOOIOISOHOOXSXC          LO 

LO 

No.  ofrhildren  bet. 

-*T)((M«lWI>HCT^ir3<MQ         CD 

CD 

6  and  IS  ye.rsof 

CM  LO         CO         HCOlOCOt-OH          i— 1 

pge  attending 

£~ 

TjT 

^r!" 

Private  Schools 

■" 

HHOIMUc-QOXMt-C-*         CM 

CM 

No.  ofrhildren  bet. 

OMCOO(N(MLOmX<NCOU 

0         LO 

LO 

6  and  15  yeirs  of 
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CM 
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S. 
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r-T 
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FORMER    MEMBERS    OF    THE    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION    OF    SAN 

FRANCISCO. 

PROM  THE  YEAH  1856   TO   1857-8. 


Names  of  Member*  from  1851 
to  1856. 


C.  J.  Brenham 

C.  L.  Ross 

Joseph  F.  Atwill  . 

John  Wilson 

Henry  E.  Lincoln. 

S.  R.  Harris 

K.  Holland 

W.  H.  Bovee 

R.  K.  Waller 

0.  O.  West 

W.  H.  Talmage... 

H.  J.  Wells 

J.  K.  Rose 

C.  K.  Garrison 

S.  P.Webb 

J.  B.  Moore 

E.  Billings 

J.  P,  June 

W.  A.  Piper 

J.  P.  Buckley 

J.  S.  Benson 

R.  S.  Tibbetts.... 

F.  C.  Ewer 

Elisha  Cook 

James  Van  Ness. , 


First  District. . . 


Second  District . 


Third  District. 


Fourth  District . 


Fifth  District  . . 


Sixth  District 


Seventh  District. 


Eighth  District... 


Ninth  District.. 


Tenth  District 


Eleventh  District. 


Twelfth  District.. 


T.  J.  Nevins,  Superin- 
tendent and  Secretary, 
1852  and  1853. 

W.  H.  O'Grady,  Superin- 
tendent, 1853  and  1854 


R.  W.  Fishbourne 


J.  C.  Mitchell 


William  Sherman. 


William  Hooper  . . . . 


W.  W.  Estabrook 


J.  Hunt . 


Wm.  Pearson. 


George  Seger 


A.  S.  Edwards. 


E.  B.  Goddard. , 


P.  M.  Randall 


George  M.  Blake , 


L.  P.  Sage 

J.  C.  Pelton,  Superin- 
tendent and  Sec'y. 

W.  H.  O'Grady,  Super- 
intendent and  Sec'y. 

E.  A.  Theller,  Sup't. 

B.  Macy,  Secretary. 


Wm.  Sherman. 


S.  B.  Stoddard. 


A.  Tandler. 


C.  L.  Taylor. 


Wm.  Pearson. 


E.  B.  Goddard. 


J.  O.  Eldridge. 


C.  C.  Knowles. 


E.  Judson. 


J.  S.  Dungan. 


J.  C.  Pelton,  Superin- 
tendent and  Sec'y. 


H.  P.  Janes,  Superin- 
tendent and  Sec'y. 
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mVENTOEY  OF  SCHOOL  FURNITUKE,  AUGUST  30,  1867. 
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1,683  00 

852  40 

Girls'  High 

Lincoln  Grammar . . 
Denman  Grammar  . 
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Rincon  Grammar. . . 
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Tehama  Primary  . . . 
Lincoln  Primary  . . . 
North  Cosmopolitan 

Broadway  Primary  . 
Powell  St.  Primary. 
Eighth  St.  Primary. 
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Fourth  St.  Primary. 
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Hayes  Valley  Prim'y 
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Steiner  St.  Primary. 
Bryant  St.  Primary. 
Hyde  and  Bush  Sts. 

Hyde  und  Geary  Sts. 
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216  00 

68  00 

112  50 

252  50 

"West  End 

San  Bruno 

361  00 

Silver  Street 

136  50 

Dmmm  Street 

21 
"30 

179  50 

Polk  and  Austin  Sts. 

1 

22 

6 

24 

115  00 
258  20 
120  50 

188  20 

St.  Mart's  Place 

City  Training 

Colored 

76 

6900 
on  ar 

2 
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17 

653  00 

15 

23 

1221 

Totals 

Carpenter's  Sh 

4 

62,078  60 
1,000  00 

Total  an 

loun 

$63,078  60 

P.  S.    The  value  of  the  above  furniture  is  taken  at  cost  price;  deduct  5  per  cent,  for  wear 
and  usage,  and  the  present  value  of  School  Furniture  will  he  about  $60,000. 
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REAL  ESTATE  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

LOTS  DEEDED  BY  COMMISSIONERS  OF  FUNDED  DEBT. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  301,  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton  Streets. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  462,  corner  of  Kearny  and  Filbert  Streets. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  663,  corner  of  Vallejo  and  Taylor  Streets. 
One  hundred  vara  lot  No.  128,  corner  of  Market  and  Fifth  Streets. 
Lot  on  Fourth  Street,  80  feet  by  125  feet,  portion  of  one  hundred 
vara  No.  174,  corner  of  Harrison  and  Fourth  Streets. 


LOTS   OBTAINED   BY  EXCHANGE. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  482,  on  Greenwich  Street,  received  in  exchange 
for  fifty  vara  lot  No.  695,  corner  of  Stockton  and  Francisco  Streets. 

Inner  portion  of  one  hundred  vara  lot  No.  76,  fronting  on  Vassar 
Place,  Harrison  Street,  near  Second  Street  (100  x  ISO  feet,)  obtained 
in  exchange  for  fifty  vara  lot  No.  732,  corner  of  Fi*emont  and  Harri- 
son Streets. 

Part  of  one  hundred  vara  lot  No.  274,  115  feet  on  Eighth  Street 
by  275  feet  deep,  received  in  exchange  for  one  hundred  vara  lot  No. 
258,  corner  of  Folsom  and  Seventh  Streets. 

Part  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  157,  on  Broadway  near  Powell  Street 
(69^  x  137£  feet,)  received  in  exchange  for  portion  of  one  hundred 
vara  lot  No.  174,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Harrison  Streets. 

Part  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  581,  70  feet  on  Post  Street,  between  Du- 
pont  and  Stockton  Streets ;  received  in  exchange  for  portion  of  one 
hundred  vara  lot  No.  174,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Harrison  Streets. 

Lot  100  feet  on  Tyler  Street,  by  137£  feet  deep,  between  Pierce 
and  Scott  Streets,  for  lot  No.  2,  block  431,  Western  Addition. 

LOTS   OBTALNED  BY  PURCHASE. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  418,  on  Union,  near  Montgomery  Street. 
One  half  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  121,  on  Powell  near  Clay  Street. 
Lot  on  Mission  Street,  200  by  182,  in  block  35. 
Part  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  1320,  97£  feet  on  Bush  Street  by  137£ 
feet  on  Hyde  Street. 

One  half  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  159,  on  Powell  near  Jackson  street. 
Fifty  vara  No.  602,  corner  of  Mason  and  Washington  Streets. 
Fifty  vara  No.  1023,  corner  of  Bush  and  Taylor  Streets. 
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Lot  on  Broadway  Street,  39|  by  91f  feet;  portion  of  fifty  vara 
lot  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Powell  and  Broadway  Streets. 

Lot  on  Tehama  Street,  28  by  75  feet,  commencing  at  the  southerly 
line  of  Tehama  Street,  at  a  point  distant  297  feet  westerly  from  the 
southwest  corner  of  First  and  Tehama  Streets. 

Lot  on  Tehama  Street,  90  by  75  feet,  numbered  on  the  official  map 
of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  as  lots  Nos.  46  and  47  of  the  one  hun- 
dred vara  lot  survey. 

Lot  on  Kentucky  Sti*eet,  50  by  100  feet,  commencing  at  a  point  on 
the  westerly  line  of  Kentucky  Street,  distant  one  hundred  feet  south- 
erly from  the  southwest  corner  of  Kentucky  and  Napa  Streets. 

Lot  on  Chenery  Street,  62  by  125  feet,  commencing  at  a  point  on 
the  east  line  of  Chenery  Street,  distant  northerly  200  feet  from  the 
northerly  corner  of  Randel  and  Chenery  Streets. 

Also,  lot  on  the  San  Jose  Railroad,  62  by  175  feet,  commencing 
at  a  point  on  the  westerly  line  of  the  San  Jose  Railroad,  distant  183 
feet  northerly  from  the  northwest  corner  of  Randall  Street  and  the 
San  Jose  Railroad. 

Lot  on  Chenery  Street,  50  by  125  feet,  being  known  as  Lot  No. 
8,  in  Block  29,  as  laid  down  upon  the  map  of  the  Fairmount  Tract, 
San  Miguel  Ranch. 

Lot  on  Silver  Street,  44  by  70  feet,  commencing  at  a  point  on  the 
northwesterly  line  of  Silver  Street,  distant  112  feet  from  the  north- 
westerly corner  of  Silver  and  Second  Streets. 

Lot  on  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Larkin  Streets,  200  by  120  feet, 
portion  of  Block  14,  Western  Addition. 

Lot  on  Clay  Street,  near  Powell,  26^  by  75  feet,  adjoining  Boys' 
High  School  lot  on  the  north. 

Lot  on  Silver  Street,  24  by  80  feet,  with  house  and  improvements  ; 
purchased  of  S.  King. 

Lot  on  Silver  Street,  20  by  80  feet,  with  house  and  improvements ; 
purchased  of  M.  Kelsy. 

Lot  on  Silver  Street,  25  by  75,  purchased  of  Mr.  O'Connelly. 

LOTS    OBTAINED    BY    DONATION. 

Nos.  13,  14,  15,  16,  26,  27,  and  28,  in  Block  No.  85,  Potrero 
Nuevo.     Donated  by  Geo.  Treat ;  value  $1,500. 

No.  4,  in  Block  No.  23,  Bernal  Ranch,  West  End  Map,  six  miles 
out,  County  Road.     Donated  by  Harvey  S.  Brown  ;  value  $1,400. 

Lot  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Kentucky  and  Napa  Streets,  100 
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by  100  feet,  Potrero.  Donated  by  Robert  Dyson,  J.  W.  Raymond, 
J.  Ward,  Samuel  Gilmore,  Jas.  L.  Riddle,  and  C.  Gr.  Eaton  ;  value, 
•$2,800. 

Lots  247,  248,  249,  250,  251,  252,  253,  Precita  Valley  Lands,  on 
Adams  St.,  near  Eve  St.,  50  by  132  feet.  Donated  by  Vitus  Wack- 
enreuder  ;   value  $500. 

Lot  on  Vermont  Street,  120  by  200  feet,  being  a  portion  of  Block 
No.  127,  Potrero  Nuevo.  Donated  by  Natban  Porter  and  E.  D. 
Sawyer;  value  $1,000. 

Lot  on  Bernal  Ranch,  80  by  180  feet,  designated  on  West  End 
Map  No.  2,  as  Lot  No.  4,  Block  27.  Donated  by  Nathan  Porter ; 
value  $1,000. 

Lot  on  Filbert  Street,  between  Taylor  and  Jones,  100  feet  front, 
portion  of  fifty- vara  No.  446  ;  donated  to  School  Department  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  ;  value  $10,000. 

Lot  on  Shotwell  Street,  122£  by  122^  feet,  between  Twenty-second 
and  Twenty-third  Streets.     Donated  by  John  Center  ;  value  $S,000. 

Lot  on  Montana  Street,  200  by  125  feet,  known  as  Lot  No.  4, 
Block  W,  upon  a  certain  map  marked  "  Map  of  Lands  of  the  Railroad 
Homestead  Association.      Donated  by  Association  ;  value  $1,000. 

LOTS  OBTAINED  BY  VAN  NESS  ORDINANCE. 

In  Mission  Blocks — 

Fifty  vara  lot  in  Block  No.  8. 

Fifty  vara  lot  in  Block  No.  21. 

Fifty  vara  lot  in  Block  No.  34. 

Fifty  vara  lot  in  Block  No.  61. 

Fifty  vara  lot  in  Block  No.   93. 

Fifty  vara  lot  in  Block  No.    104. 
In  Western  Addition — 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  Block  No.  3. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  6,  in  Block  No.  14. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.    5,  in  Block  No.  21. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5,  in  Block  No.  29. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  Block  No.  62. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5,  in  Block  No.  111. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.    5,  in  Block  No.  117. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5,  in  Block  No.  123. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.   2,  in  Block  No.   136. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  Block  No.  158. 
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Fifty  rara  lot  No.  5,  in  Block  No.  281. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5,  in  Block  No.  289. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  Block  No.  318. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  Block  No.  325. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No,  6,  in  Block  No.  374. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  Block  No.  419. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  Block  No.  460. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  Block  No.  565. 
In  Potrero  Nuevo — 

Lot  in  Block  No.  39,  100  by  200  feet. 
Lot  in  Block  No.  48,  100  by  200  feet. 
Lot  in  Block  No.  163,  100  by  200  feet. 


VALUATION  OF  SCHOOL  PROPEETY. 


Lincoln  School  lot  and  buiiding 

Boys'  High  School  lot  and  building 

Girls'  High  School  lot  and  building 

Denruan  School  lot  and  building 

Union  School  lot  and  building , 

Eincon  School  lot  and  building , 

Washington  School  lot  and  building 

Spring  Valley  School  lot  and  building 

North  Cosmopolitan  School  lot  and  building 
South  Cosmopolitan  School  lot  and  building. . . , 

Mission  School  lot  and  building 

Shotwell  Street  School  lot  and  building , 

Powell  Street  School  lot  and  building 

Fourth  and  Clary  Street  School  lot  and  building. 
Bush  and  Hyde  Street  School  lot  and  building  . . 

Tehama  School  lot  and  building 

Hayes  Valley  School  lot  and  building 

Eighth  Street  School  lot  and  building 

San  Bruno  School  lot  and  building 

Fairmount  School  lot  and  building 

Potrero  School  lot  and  building 

Pine  Street  School  lot  and  building 

Broadway  School  lot  and  building 

Colored  School  lot  and  building  

Filbert  and  Kearny  School  lot  and  building 

Greenwich  Street  School  lot  and  building 

Tyler  Street  School  lot  and  building 

Pine  and  Larkin  School  lot  and  building 

West  End  School  lot  and  building 

Lot,  corner  of  Vallejo  and  Taylor  streets 

Forty  lots  in  the  suburbs,  at  $4,000  each 


Total $1,057,000 


Value  of  Im- 
provements. 


$100,000 

15,000 

10,000 

50,000 

15,000 

10,000 

15,000 

13,000 

12,000 

17,000 

10,000 

8,000 

3,000 

5,000 

3,000 

28,000 

7,000 

8,000 

3,500 

2,700 

2,200 

2,200 

12,000 

4,500 

8,000 

3,000 

4,370 

8,000 

1,600 


$175,000 

15,000 

30,000 

35,000 

10,000 

20,000 

15,000 

12,000 

13,000 

18,000 

20,000 

8,000 

12,000 

15,000 

9,000 

12,000 

8,000 

12,000 

1,500 

1,300 

2,800 

3,800 

23,000 

5,500 

7,000 

7,000 

630 

7,000 

1,400 


$275,000 

30,000 

40,000 

85,000 

25,000 

30,000 

30,000 

25,000 

25,000 

35,000 

30,000 

16,000 

15,000 

20,000 

12,000 

40,000 

15,000 

20,000 

5,000 

4,000 

5,000 

6,000 

35,000 

10,000 

15,000 

10,000 

5,000 

15,OOo 

3,000 

6,000 

160,000 
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HE  POUT. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education — 

Gentlemen  :  I  herewith  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  Honorable 
Body  the  annual  report  of  the  Public  School  Department,  which  I  re- 
cently presented  to  the  Honorable  Board  of  Supervisors ;  and  I  em- 
brace this  as  a  fitting  occasion  for  offering  for  your  consideration 
certain  suggestions  and  recommendations,  which  I  deem  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  your  Honorable  Board.  I  propose  to  briefly  touch 
upon  a  variety  of  subjects.  Extended  comments  on  any  one,  how- 
ever interesting  or  important,  will  be  impi*acti cable,  if  not  inappro- 
priate. Hints  and  brief  statements  of  facts  must  therefore  be  ac- 
cepted instead  of  discussions  and  argument. 

It  may  have  been  expected  that  as  I  am  so  soon  to  cease  connec- 
tion with  my  present  office,  I  should  avoid  all  adverse  criticism,  and 
dwell  upon  the  brighter  and  pleasanter  side  of  every  question,  and 
leave  to  others  who  are  to  succeed  me  the  duty  of  advising  needed 
improvements,  by  pointing  out  present  errors.  It  certainly  is  not 
pleasant  to  call  attention  to  others'  faults,  or  to  have  our  own  pointed 
out  or  commented  upon  ;  but  in  what  other  way  are  improvements 
and  progress  so  likely  to  be  secured  ?  My  interest  in  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  Public  Schools  of  San  Francisco  induces  me  to  devote 
the  most  of  this  brief  report  to  noting  certain  faults  and  defects, 
which  jn  some  cases  recently,  and  in  others  during  many  years,  have 
been  insidiously  and  almost  imperceptibly  creeping  into  our  Public 
School  system — into  the  management  of  our  schools,  our  methods  of 
instruction,  etc.  It  would  have  been  vastly  more  agreeable  to  have 
pursued  a  different  course — that  ordinarily  adopted — to  have  in- 
dulged in  just  eulogies  upon  those  essential  features  of  our  system, 
which  are  truly  and  incontrovertibly  excellent. 

It  would  have  been  an  easy  task  to  have  written  in  glowing 
terms  upon  these  agreeable  topics,  for,  the  prominent  and  superior 
features  of  our  system,  and  the  intrinsic  merits  of  our  schools,  in- 
finitely outnumber  all  defects  which  may  be  noted. 
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With  very  great  justice  I  could  have  recounted  the  arduous  duties 
and  faithful  labors  of  our  intelligent  and  able  corps  of  teachers,  most 
of  whom,  in  patient  industry  and  untiring  ambition,  are,  I  am  sure, 
equal  to  the  best  found  in  the  Sch  ool  Department  of  any  city  or 
country.  Most  of  our  teachers  labor  for  the  cause's  sake  as  well  as 
for  a  pecuniary  compensation,  which,  it  is  true,  is  measured,  but 
never  paid  or  possible  of  being  estimated,  by  dollars  and  cents.  Our 
Public  School  teachers,  like  all  others  who  labor  for  the  true  welfare 
of  the  State,  toil  for  a  compensation  never  realized  in  this  world  ; 
they  perform  a  work  to  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  the  generations 
which  are  to  succeed  them. 

I  could  also  have  spoken  in  the  most  complimentary  and  truthful 
terms  of  my  associates  in  the  Board  of  Education.  To  their  fidelity 
and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  I  can  well  attest.  Unpaid 
and  unrequited,  except  in  the  gratification  of  an  approving  con- 
science, they  have  performed,  and  are  constantly  yet  quietly  per- 
forming, a  service  for  the  community  which  should  earn  for  them  its 
lasting  gratitude.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  also  unaccountable, 
that  custom  so  curiously  estimates  and  so  strangely  rewards  those 
who  honestly  and  gratuitously  labor  in  its  service  in  our  Department 
and  in  other  public  stations.  I  note  this  as  one  of  the  errors  of  the 
times  which  should  be  corrected,  and  one  which  is  by  no  means  un- 
important to  the  public  welfare.  But  I  will  proceed  to  notice  other 
current  errors  in  our  schools  and  faults  in  the  school  system,  which 
more  particularly  pertain  to  om-selves.  The  correction  of  these  rests 
with  educators  and  with  those  who  are  charged  with  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  directing  school  management. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  growth  of  our  Department  has  been 
so  rapid  that  much  of  my  time  has  been  unavoidably  occupied  with 
the  more  external  wants  of  the  schools.  In  the  meantime,  little 
abuses  and  errors  have  not  escaped  my  notice,  and  I  call  attention  to 
some  of  them  now,  in  the  hope  that  my  object  in  doing  so  may  not 
be  misapprehended.  I  can  only  have  in  view  the  interests  of  the 
schools.  Let  my  suggestions  be  met  by  teachers  and  the  friends  of 
Public  Schools  in  the  spirit  by  which  they  have  been  dictated,  and 
receive  the  general  response  of  those  who  with  me  have  a  sincere 
desire  for  the  advancement  and  perfection  of  our  free  schools,  our 
cherished  Public  School  system ;  and  let  us  all,  with  unselfish  and 
disinterested  zeal,  co-operate  with  each  other  in  mutual  good  will  and 
friendly  rivalry.     In  this  manner  we  will  continue  to  secure  possible 
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improvements  in  the  schools,  and,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  ultimately  reach 
every  attainable  excellence  in  the  system. 


NOMINATION  AND  APPOINTMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

It  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  members  representing  the  various 
Districts  ask  the  filling  of  some  vacancy  by  the  nomination  of  some 
friend,  or  friend  of  some  friend,  whom  they  do  not  know  personally, 
and  as  to  whose  qualifications  as  teachers  they  are  therefore,  of 
course,  entirely  uninformed.  It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that 
such  nominations  are  often  not  such  as  should  be  made,  and 
that  this  system  of  securing  appointments  is  not  that  which  is 
most  likely  to  result  in  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
school.  I  would  advise  a  different  method  of  appointing  teachers. 
As  vacancies  occur  in  schools,  from  time  to  time,  during  terms,  they 
should  be  filled  by  some  one  fixed  and  single  authority — by  the 
Superintendent  alone,  or  by  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  or  by 
the  Directors  of  Districts.  The  present  custom  of  associating  all 
these  in  making  an  appointment,  unnecessarily  and  uuwisely  divides 
authority  and  lessens  personal  responsibility.  I  think  the  Superin- 
tendent should  fill  all  vacancies,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  He  must  be  best  informed  as  to  the 
scholarship  of  teachers  whom  he  has  assisted  to  examine.  He  must 
also  be  best  informed  as  to  the  experience  and  success  of  those  who 
have  taught  as  substitutes,  or  in  our  normal  and  training  schools.  He 
will  be  most  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  the  personal  merits  and 
qualifications  of  those  applicants,  whom  he  frequently  meets,  and 
with  whom  he  is  perhaps  personally  acquainted  ;  and  having  in  all 
probability  fewer  "  friends  to  reward  "  than  have  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  or  a  Committee,  he  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  much 
more  likely  to  act  justly,  and  appoint  discreetly,  with  due  regard  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  schools,  than  any  Committee,  or  any  other 
appointing  power  whatever.  The  next  better  plan  would  be  to  allow 
the  Nominating  Committee  to  appoint  without  reference  to  special 
claims,  wishes  or  motives  of  Directors. 

I  will  notice  in  this  connection  another  evil,  which  will  certainly 
bear  modification,  and  is  of  such  nature  as  can  only  be  corrected  by 
the  good  sense  and  improved  taste  of  those  practicing  it.  I  refer  to 
the  objectionable  custom  of  too  frequent  personal  appeals  to  mem- 
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bers,  which  in  political  parlance  and  by  ruder  terms  is  known  as 
"  log-rolling."  Persistent  persuasion  for  self-interest  or  the  interests 
of  friends,  is  natural  enough  ;  but  too  much  of  this  does  not  gener- 
ally result  in  securing  the  largest  degree  of  justice  to  the  most 
meritorious  of  persons  or  measures.  I  here  call  attention  to 
what  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  serious  and  growing  evil  in  our  Depart- 
ment— a  custom  which  subjects  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  every  kind  of  personal  interposition  and  annoyance — resulting 
in  the  habit  of  pressing  members  for  their  votes  or  influence  for  or 
against  almost  every  measure  coming  before  them.  This  ought  not 
to  be  so.  The  good  of  the  schools  should  be  the  highest  aim  of  all, 
and  the  Board  of  Education  should  be  left  to  act  freely,  according 
to  the  conscientious  convictions  of  right  and  duty.  No  argument  is 
necessary  to  prove  that  the  highest  interest  of  the  Department  would 
thus  be  better  subserved. 


VACATIONS  AND   HOLIDAYS. 

Since  my  connection  with  the  Superintendency,  I  have  ob- 
served the  necessity  of  a  better  arrangement  of  vacations  and 
holidays ;  the  want  of  this  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  make  special 
orders  to  meet  popular  demands  or  the  convenience  of  schools.  I 
would  suggest  the  early  discussion  of  this  question,  and  a  thorough 
examination  into  the  subject,  such  as  its  great  importance  demands. 
It  should  first  be  determined  what  vacations  are  for,  what  their  ob- 
jects, whose  convenience  to  promote,  what  special  or  general  interests 
they  are  to  subserve.  If  simply  to  give  rest  to  pupils  and  teachers, 
it  matters  little  when  vacations  are  held.  If  the  schools,  as  schools,  are 
only  to  be  regarded,  the  longer  vacations  should  be  in  winter,  during 
the  rainy  season,  when  irregular  attendance  of  pupils  is  most  to  be 
expected,  and  in  mid-summer,  when  the  strong  winds  prevail  and  the 
weather  is  most  unpleasant.  But  if  vacations  are  to  afford  recreation 
to  weary  teachers  and  restive  pupils,  then  the  most  agreeable  portion 
of  the  pleasant  seasons  should  be  selected.  In  any  case,  great  care 
should  be  exercised  to  have  the  schools,  when  in  regular  session,  in- 
terrupted as  little  as  possible.  The  loss  of  a  day  is  then  practically 
the  loss  of  a  half  week.  Vacations  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  include,  so  far  as  possible,  the  ordinary  National  and  State 
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holidays,   and  also  those  religious  festivals  of  the  various  churches 
and  sects  of  our  community,  which  are  especially  enjoined. 


HOLIDAYS. 


NATIONAL. 

Twenty-second  of  February. 
Fourth  of  July. 

STATE. 

Days  of  Thanksgiving  and  Fasting. 


Election  days.  (Municipal  and  Judi- 
cial elections,  occurring  in  Septem- 
ber and  October.) 


The  Catholic  Church  requires  the  observance  of — 


January  1 — Circumcision  of  our  Lord. 

January  6 — Epiphany. 

February  2 — Purification  of  the  B.  V. 

Mary. 
March  19 — Feast  of  St.  Joseph. 
March  25 — Annunciation  of  the  B.  V. 

Mary. 
June  24— St.  John  the  Baptist. 
June  29— Feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 

Paul 

August  15 — Assumption  of  the  B.  V. 
Mary. 


September  8— Nativity  of  the  B.  V. 
Mary. 

November  1 — All  Saints  Day. 

December  8 — Feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  B.  V.  Mary. 

December  11 — Nativity  of  our  Lord. 

Ascension  Day — (This  feast  falls  on 
Thursday  of  the  sixth  week  after 
Easter. ) 

Corpus  Christi — (Corpus  Christi  falls 
on  the  third  Thursday  after  As- 
cension Thursday,  i.  e. ,  the  second 
Thursday  after  Pentecost. 


The  Jewish  Congregations  celebrate    the   following  with    special 
attention  and  due  solemnity,     (Solemn  holy  days,  inviolable) : 


Pentecost — Two  days,  between  May 
15th  and  June  11th. 

Tabernacles — Two  days  between  Sep- 
tember 17th  and  October  15th,  and 
two  days  between  September  27th 
and  October  28th. 

Day  of  Atonement — Which  occurs  be- 
tween Sept.   14th  and  Oct.   10th. 

New  Year — two  days — Between  Sep- 
tember 5th  and  October  11th. 

Passover — Two  days  between  March 
2Gth  and  April  22d,  and  two  days 
between  April  1st  and  April  28th. 

EEMARKS. 

Solemn  holidays  are  three  days  in  the 
year,  thirty  days  in  ten  years  ;  out 
of  which  five  fall  either  on  Satur- 


day or  on  Sunday.  Other  holidays 
are  ten  days  in  the  year,  one  hun- 
dred days  in  ten  years  ;  out  of 
which  twenty-five  days  fall  either 
on  Saturday  or  Sunday. 

Second  holidays,  observed  by  the  re- 
ligious portion  only,  (included  in 
the  above  number  of  days),  are 
five  days  in  the  year,  viz  :  two  on 
Passover,  one  on  Penticost,  and 
two  on  Tabernacles. 

The  holidays,  except  Pentecost,  fall 
about  the  close  of  the  winter  and 
summer  quarter — at  the  end  of 
March  and  September — namely, 
at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equi- 
noxes. 
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Protestant  Churches  and  people  generally  concur  with  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  the  observance  of  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Arranging  vacations  so  as  to  include  the  more  important  holidays, 
is  extremely  desirable,  and  wherein  not  practicable  to  exclude  those 
days  set  apart  by  the  churches  and  religious  faith  of  a  portion  of  the 
community,  the  regulations  of  the  schools  should  take  no  note  of 
absence  or  loss  of  recitations.  Pupils  detained  from  school 
for  religious  observances  should  be  exempt  from  the  ordinary 
disadvantages  of  non-attendance.  They  should  not,  by  the  rules 
of  their  schools,  be  tempted  away  from  the  solemn  obligations  of 
worship  and  attention  to  religious  duties  recognized  by  their  parents 
and  their  church.  Though  attendance  at  school,  regular  and  punc- 
tual, may  and  should  be  insisted  upon,  as  of  very  grave  importance, 
it  is  safe  in  these  days  to  have  all  children  understand  that  religious 
obligations  and  their  conscientious  observance  are  of  paramount  im- 
portance. 


TEXT  BOOKS  EMBKACED  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  SAN 
FRANCISCO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  THEIR  COST  AND  UNWISE  USE. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education 
to  the  great  number,  and  consequent  heavy  expense  to  parents,  of  the 
text  books  now  in  use  in  our  Public  Schools.  Let  the  following  list 
of  books,  with  their  cost,  be  examined  : 


BOOKS    IN    THE    BOYS'    HIOH    SCHOOL. 


Hooker's  Natural  History $1  50 

Hooker's  Physiology 1  50 

Warren's  Physical  Geography. . .   1  50 

Natural  Philosophy 1  50 

Hooker's  Chemistry 1  50 

Hooker's  Geology 1  50 

Brockleby's  Astronomy 1  50 

Robinson's     Progressive      High 

Arithmetic 1  00 

Robinson's  Algebra 1  25 

Robinson's  Geometry 1  50 

Robinson's  Trigonometry 1  50 


Robinson's  Mensuration $1  75 

Robinson's  Surveying 2  00 

Robinson's  Navigation 2  00 

Descriptive  Geometry 2  00 

Kerl's  Grammar 1  00 

Quackenbos'  Rhetoric 1  00 

Shaw's  English  Literature 1  00 

Moral  Philosophy 1  00 

Mental  Philosophy 1  00 

Constitution  of  United  States. . .   1  00 

General  History 1  50 

Fifth  Reader 1  50 


Number  of  books  used  in  Boys'  High  School,  23  ;  at  a  cost  of  $32  50. 
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BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  LATIN  SCHOOL 

Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin 
Grammar $1  50 

McClintock  and  Cook's  First 
Book  in  Latin 1  50 

Andrews'  Latin  Reader 1  25 

Hanson  and  Bolfe's  Hand  Book 
of  Latin  Poetry. 1  50 

Hanson's  Latin  Prose  Book 1  50 

Andrews'  or  Anthon's  Latin  Lex- 
icon     7  00 

McClintock's  First  Book  in  Greek  1  50 

Crosby's  Greek  Grammar. 1  50 

Owen's  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  . .   1  75 

Owen's  Homer's  Iliad 1  75 

Liddell's  and  Scott's  Greek  Lex- 
icon    7 


Warren's  Physical  Geography. 
00«j  Boyd's  English  Composition. . . 

Number  of  books  used  in  Latin  School,  22  ;  at  a  cost  of  $40  85. 


Dr.  Smith's  Smaller  History  of 
Borne $ 

Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition 

Colburn's  Intellectual  Arithmetic 

Robinson's  Progressive  Practical 
Arithmetic 

Robinson's  Progressive  Higher 
Arithmetic 

Robinson's  New  Elementary  Al- 
gebra   

Robinson's  New  Geometry 

Bullion's  English  Grammar 

Parker  and  Watson's  National 
Fourth  Reader. 


1  00 

1  50 

35 

75 

1  25 


BOOKS  USED   IN  THE    GIRLS'  HIGH   SCHOOL. 


Fifth  Reader $1  50 

Vocal  Culture 1  00 

Rhetoric,  Quackenbos' 1  50 

Algebra,  Robinson's  Elementary  1  25 

Geometry,  Robinson's 1  50 

Warren's  Physical  Geography. . .  1  50 
Worcester's  General  History.  ...  1  50 
Hooker's  Chemistry 1  50 

Number  of  books  used  in  the  Girls' 


Brockleby's  Astronomy $1  50 

Quackenbos' Natural  Philosophy   1  50 
Sheppard's   Constitution   of  the 

United  States 1  00 

Shaw's  English  Literature 1  25 


Botany,  "  How  Plants  Grow, ".  .  1  00 
Manesca's  French  Grammar.  ...  1  50 
Hooker's  Natural  History. 1  50 

High  School,  15  ;  at  a  cost  of  $20  50. 


BOOKS    USED    IN    THE    GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 


FIRST   GRADE. 


Kerl's   Common   School    Gram- 
mar   $0  75 

Clarke's  Geography 1  75 

Parker's  Natural  Philosophy 50 

SECOND   GRADE 

Cutter's  Elementary  Physiology.   1  50 

Robinson's  Practical  Arithmetic.  75 

Anderson's  History 75 


Quackenbos'  Composition $0  75 

Payson    and     Dunton's     Book- 

Keeping 1  75 

Fifth  Reader 1  50 


Town's  Analysis  of  the  English 

Language 50 

Fourth  Reader. 1  00 


THIRD     GRADE. 

Cornell's  Grammar  School  Geo-  Colburn's  Mental  Arithmetic $0  35 

graphy $1  25 

FOURTH   GRADE. 

Willson's  Third  Reader $0  75  I  Kerl's  Grammar,  First  Steps $0  35 

Willson's  Speller 35  '  Robinson's  Rudiments 40 

Number  of  books  used  in  Grammar  School  course,  17  ;  at  a  cost  of  $11  95. 
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BOOKS    USED    IN    PRIMAKY    SCHOOLS. 

Fifth  Grade Cornell's  Primary  Geography $0  75 

Sixth  Grade Willson's  Second  Keader 50 

Seventh  Grade.  .Willson's  Primary  Speller 25 

Robinson's  Primary  Arithmetic 25 

Eighth  Grade .  .  ."Willson's  First  Reader 35 

Tenth  Grade. .  . .  Primer 25 

Number  of  books  used  in  Primary  School  course,  6  ;  at  a  cost  of  $2  35. 

Total  number  of  Test  Books  used  in  the  present  Primary,  Grammar  and 
Boys'  High  School  course,  46  ;  at  a  total  cost  of  $49  80. 

Total  number  of  Text  Books  used  in  the  present  Primary,  Grammar  and 
Latin  School  course,  45  ;  at  a  total  cost  of  $58  15. 

Total  number  of  Text  Books  used  in  the  Present  Primary,  Grammar  and 
Girls'  High  School  course,  38  ;  at  a  total  cost  of  $37  80. 

Double  the  above  number  of  bpoks,  and  the  above  cost  also,  for 
the  loss  and  wear  and  waste  of  books  by  unnecessary  changes,  and 
a  reasonably  correct  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  present  expense  of 
text  books  during  a  course  in  our  schools. 

But  the  burdensome  expense  imposed  upon  pai-ents  by  the  un- 
reasonable number  of  text  books  now  in  general  use,  though  by  no 
means  trifling,  is  of  less  consequence  than  the  injury  resulting  to 
pupils  from  their  use.  They  are  now  compelled  to  wade  through  or 
skim  over  this  labyrinth  of  books  before  graduation  is  possible.  The 
habits  of  carelessness,  wastefulness  and  extravagance  in  the  use  of 
books,  which  is  induced  by  this  system,  is  also  serious,  but  not  so 
objectionable  as  the  superficial  habit  of  study ;  or  else  the  unnecessary 
burdens  and  wicked  waste  of  vitality,  which  more  careful  memorizing 
of  all  these  books  necessarily  imposes.  A  skimming  over  prescribed 
pages,  chapters,  and  books;  the  hobbling  over  the  course  in  schedule 
time,  preparatory  for  examination  and  promotion,  (for  the  pages  and 
chapters  must  all  be  gone  over  in  a  prescribed  period,)  is  now  the 
rule  ;  —  the  chief  concern,  the  leading,  controlling,  and  centraliz- 
ing idea  of  both  pupils  and  teachers,  is  the  examination.  Thorough- 
ness is  too  little  thought  of  by  either,  and  if  it  were  attempted, 
thoroughness  would  be  found  almost  impossible  of  attainment  under  the 
present  system  of  text  book  recitations,  and  text  book  examinations, 
and  what  is  worse,  text  book  study.  The  habits  of  memorizing  and 
methods  of  instruction  at  present  in  vogue,  the  rushing  over  pages 
and  through  books,  and  from  book  to  book,  and  from  one  series  of 
books  to  another,  leads  inevitably  to  overwork,  or  the  most  miser- 
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able  superficiality ;  —  to  carelessness  and  confusion  of  ideas,  to  the 
weakening  and  wasting  of  the  minds  of  pupils ;  so  that  nothing  in 
either  case  is  learned  thoroughly,  seen,  remembered,  and  understood 
distinctly.  This  great  number  and  unwise  use  of  books  results  ne- 
cessarily in  the  now  almost  universal  habit  in  all  schools,  of  "giving 
out  "  and  "  hearing  lessons,"  and  the  "  drilling  "  by  the  teacher,  and 
the  stupid  memorizing  and  "  saying  of  lessons  "  by  the  pupils. 

Another  of  the  evil  results  of  these  series  of  text  books  is  to  mul- 
tiply branches  of  study  and  lengthen  out  the  prescribed  course  of 
work.  As  mathematical  studies  are  more  complicated,  so  the  text 
books  of  that  branch  are  increased.  Therefore  the  course  of  study  is 
too  much  confined  to  mathematical  drill,  with  too  little  attention  paid 
to  the  more  requisite  branches  of  reading,  orthography  and  especially 
the  natural  sciences  and  modern  languages.  Even  in  the  lowest 
Primary  classes  where  the  children  are  just  comprehending  their 
alphabet  and  the  mysteries  of  orthography,  in  themselves  work 
enough  for  their  young  brains,  they  are  drilled  by  the  hour  in  the 
abstruse  questions  of  arithmetic,  and  when  they  enter  into  the 
Grammar  Schools  their  reading,  writing  and  spelling  is  often  simply 
abominable,  and  in  these  schools,  even,  their  case  is  not  in  these  res- 
pects very  greatly  improved.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  all 
these  poor  children  are  to  lead  such  professional  lives  as  will  require 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  higher  mathematics,  while  it  is  very 
evident  that  in  any  sphere  of  life  a  substantial  knowledge  of  all  that 
pertains  to  language  and  the  natural  sciences  is  both  requisite  and 
beneficial,  if  not  indispensable. 

FREQUENT  CHANGES  OP  TEXT  BOOKS. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  here  alluding  to  the  too  frequent  and  unne- 
cessary changing  of  text  books.  Since  the  notion  has  become  preva- 
lent, perhaps  I  should  say  universal,  that  books  must  perform  the 
teaching  in  our  schools,  every  improvement  in  any  science  results  in 
a  new  book,  or  new  series;  the  old  books  must  straightway  be  thrown 
aside  and  the  new  ones  introduced.  This  is  simply  an  unnecessary 
and  injurious  custom.  More  is  always  lost  than  gained  by  a 
change  of  books  before  the  one  in  hand  is  thoroughly  learned.  If 
there  be  discoveries  in  science  from  time  to  time,  or  if  other  improve- 
ments render  a  text  book  slightly  imperfect  or  incomplete,  cannot  the 
living  teacher  of  that  science  which  it  embraces,  if  he  or  she  be 
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a  capable  teacher,  supply  the  deficiency  or  make  the  needed  improve- 
ments or  corrections  in  the  book  in  use  ?  If  teachers  had  been 
allowed  or  required  to  do  this,  no  changes  in  books  would  have  been 
necessary  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  we  would  now  have  better 
scholars  and  better  teachers.  It  will  very  generally  be  admitted  that 
there  is  an  advantage  to  a  pupil  in  studying  one  book  through  thor- 
oughly before  commencing  another.  In  after  life  the  distinct  recol- 
lection of  that  one  book  is  often  a  guide  to  thought.  The  operations, 
rules  and  even  the  phraseology  of  that  one  book  is  indelibly  im- 
pressed on  the  mind,  while  a  change  only  confuses,  and  leaves  no  men- 
tal landmark  to  follow.  (See  Report  of  Text-book  Committee,  in 
Appendix  II.) 


THE  EELATIVE  DUTIES  OF  GKAMMAE    MASTEKS    AND    PRINCI- 
PALS   OF  PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

A  source  of  some  discontent — not  serious — is  the  present  some- 
what unsettled  relative  authority  and  responsibility  of  Grammar  and 
Primary  Principals.  This  indecision  tends  to  create  hesitation  and 
doubt  on  the  part  of  some,  and  irritation  or  a  servile  spirit  among 
others.  It  sometimes  results  in,  if  it  does  not  sanction,  actual  in- 
justice to  subordinates.  No  woman  is  worthy  of  a  position  in  the 
Department  if  her  education  has  not  rendered  her  capable  of  holding 
honest  and  intelligent  opinions  concerning  school  matters,  and 
especially  on  questions  regarding  her  own  duties  and  the  interest 
of  her  own  school.  For  the  very  reason  that  a  woman  does 
think,  believe,  and  has  opinions,  she  should  be  respected,  and  a  just 
protection  given  her  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  and  expression  of  her 
views.  It  is  by  the  lady  teachers  that  some  of  the  best  ideas  have 
been  advanced  and  improvements  suggested  in  educational  matters ; 
and  in  connection  with  examinations,  promotions,  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, etc.,  I  have  always  found  their  judgment  and  opinions  eminently 
reliable.  In  the  matter  of  discipline,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
ladies  will  display  that  force,  energy,  and  decision  reasonably  to  be 
expected  of  men.  In  such  matters  Subordinate  Principals  should, 
if  they  require  it,  have  the  ready  support  of  Grammar  Masters ;  but 
in  teaching  and  in  the  management  of  their  schools  and  classes  they 
should  be  left  to  act  as  independently  as  possible. 
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OUR    FILLED    CLASSES. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  un- 
reasonable number  of  pupils  in  some  (I  ought  to  say  in  most)  of  the 
classes  in  our  Primary  Schools.  There  are  now  organized  155 
primary  classes.      The  average  number  in  these  classes  is  62. 

There  are  twenty  classes  in  which  the  average  is  81. 
There  are  fifteen  classes  in  which  the  average  is  84. 
There  are  twelve  classes  in  which  the  average  is  85. 
There    are    ten   classes    in  which  the  average  is  S7. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  convince  any  one  of  the  impropriety  of 
such  a  crowded  condition  of  classes  as  exists  in  many  of  our  schools. 
It  is  a  wrong  to  teachers  to  overtask  them  and  exhaust  their  life  and 
energies  in  the  vain  attempt  to  do  a  work  which  they  cannot  possibly 
accomplish.  It  is  a  wrong  to  parents,  who  send  their  children  to 
school,  reasonably  expecting  them  to  be  properly  cared  for  and  in- 
structed ;  and  it  is  a  gross  wrong  to  the  children  themselves,  to  thus 
waste  their  golden  days,  when  school  opportunities  are  so  rapidly 
passing,  and  when  time  lost  can  never  be  recalled. 

In  other  cities  teachers  have  much  smaller  classes.  In  New  York 
the  average  in  classes  taught  by  females  is  about  36  ;  in  Boston, 
42  ;  in  Chicago,  36  ;  in  Philadelphia,  45  ;  in  Baltimore,  36  ;  in  Cin- 
cinnati, 42. 

The  needful  remedy,  till  school-rooms  are  more  abundantly  sup- 
plied, would  be  the  placing  of  a  monitor  or  normal  teacher  in  these 
large  classes,  to  assist  the  regular  teacher  in  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline. 


OF  SCHOOL   DISCIPLINE. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 

There  was  a  time  (the  olden  time)  when  the  willow,  birch  and 
"  ferule,"  were  indispensable  fixtures  of  every  school  and  class-room. 
I  can  well  remember  those  schools  where  the  rod  was  in  greater  de- 
mand than  the  ordinary  text  books.  Fresh  supplies  of  long  and 
delicately  tapering  withes  were  usually  brought  into  the  room  every 
morning  and  placed  in  position,  to  stand  there  like  menacing  sentinels 
when  the  children  were  called  to  the  opening  exercises  of  the  school, 
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"  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  and  prayer ;"  but  like  many  cus- 
toms and  conventionalities  of  a  hundred  years  ago  or  less,  flogging 
and  other  corporal  inflictions  for  small  offenses,  for  trivial  infractions 
of  the  rules  of  the  school  room  or  neglect  of  its  duties,  are  fast  becom- 
ing obsolete,  especially  in  good  schools,  those  under  the  management 
of  teachers  of  competence  and  discretion.  A  resort  to  whipping,  to 
physical  torture  of  any  kind,  though  generally  insisted  upon  as  a 
right —  as  a  means  of  discipline  to  which  they  may  appeal — is  very 
rare  with  good  educators,  here  or  elsewhere.  I  consider  nothing 
more  absurd  and  fruitless — few  crimes  more  harmful  and  flagrantly 
wicked  in  their  moral,  effects  than  that  of  incessant  whipping  in 
school.  To  whip  for  every  trifling  delinquency  of  a  thoughtless, 
mirthful  boy,  overrunning  with  buoyant  and  childish  life,  to  lash  and 
cuff  and  slap  for  every  little  and  inevitable  misdemeanor  of  the^class- 
room,  is  cruel  and  heartless.  To  flog  and  torture  the  bodies  of  chil- 
dren when  their  minds  and  hearts  should  be  appealed  to  is  stupefying 
and  brutalizing,  destructive  of  self-respect,  and  also  deadening  to  the 
moral  sensibilities  of  both  pupils  and  teachers  ;  a  monstrous  wrong, 
which  should  be  abolished  by  the  good  sense  of  teachers  at  least. 

But  from  an  examination  of  the  records  of  corporal  punishment  in 
this  Report,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  practice 
among  our  teachers  as  to  their  methods  of  enforcing  discipline  ;  else 
there  is  a  wonderful  and  quite  unaccountable  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  pupils  attending  the  different  schools.  As  all  boys  and  girls 
are  human,  at  least,  it  can  scarcely  be  believed  that  they  differ  so 
much  in  different  schools,  as  to  satisfactorily  account  for  the  entire 
absence  of  punishment  in  some  schools,  and  its  excessive  frequency 
in  others — perhaps  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

SUSPENSIONS. 

I  fear  that  some  of  our  teachers  exercise  too  little  discretion  in 
suspending  pupils  from  school,  for  insufficient  offenses.  Except  from 
imperative  necessity,  suspending  pupils  is  a  serious  wrong,  and 
often  a  dangerous  experiment  also.  If  a  pupil,  under  little  restraint 
at  home,  and  inclined  to  avoid  school  duties,  be  sent  from  school  for 
several  days,  or  even  for  one  day,  a  break  is  made,  which  is  quite 
likely  to  be  followed  by  truancy,  if  nothing  worse.  A  suspension  of 
necessity  results  in  loss  of  time  and  lessons,  in  more  or  less  discour- 
agement, and  of  consequence  in  a  retrogression  instead  of  an  advance 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil.     Other  means  for  enforcing  discipline  should 
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be  resorted  to  when  possible.  The  propriety  of  suspending  pupils 
for  the  misconduct  of  parents,  or  for  their  own  misbehavior  out 
of  school  hours  and  away  from  school,  is  still  more  questionable. 

BETTER  DISCIPLINE    DURING    RECESSES. 

I  am  confident  that  too  little  attention  is  given  in  some  of  our 
schools  to  proper  supervision  and  discipline  during  recesses.  When 
several  hundred  children  are  huddled  together  in  the  ordinary  yard  or 
play  ground  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  a  degree  of  confusion  and 
disorder  which  is  positively  harmful.  If  not  destructive  in  its  in- 
fluences upon  the  general  good  order  of  a  school,  a  great  amount  of 
confusion  during  recesses  is  inevitably  injurious.  Children  should  be 
mirthful  and  joyous,  should  play  and  frolic  ;  and  they  may  do  so  with 
great  advantage  to  their  bodies  and  spirits  ;  but  shouting  in  unearthly 
yells  and  shrieks,  indulging  in  the  most  barbarous,  boisterous,  rude 
and  rowdyish  romping  and  raving,  and  rushing  about  the  yard  pell 
mell,  in  almost  demoniac  frenzy  and  excitement  is  not  recreation,  it 
is  not  amusement ;  it  is  not  health-giving  to  either  body  or  mind,  but 
hurtful  to  both,  especially  to  the  latter.  Our  Public  School  pupils  are 
sometimes  reproached  for  being  rough  and  rude.  When  they  are  so 
it  is  generally  to  be  explained  by  the  above  habits,  formed  out  of 
school,  and  these  should  be  at  once  corrected  by  increased  attention 
and  care  on  the  part  of  teachers.  The  conduct  of  pupils  about  the 
school  premises  during  recess,  the  habits  they  there  form,  the  in- 
fluences they  there  encounter,  are  justly  matters  of  deep  concern  to 
parents,  and  of  great  importance  to  pupils  themselves.  Too  much 
judicious  care  cannot  be  exercised  over  pupils  in  the  matter  of  their 
general  habits  and  manners. 

I  prefer  the  custom  common  in  most  other  cities  of  dismissing 
pupils  to  their  homes  during  the  lunch  hour;  then  opportunities  of 
disorder  and  other  evils  are  at  once  avoided,  and  teachers  are  thus 
saved  a  great  care  and  burdensome  responsibility.  This  should  be  a 
regulation  of  our  department ;  otherwise  the  intermission  should  be 
shortened  to  a  recess  of  20  or  30  minutes. 

It  has  been  observed  that  parents  when  residing  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  school,  much  prefer  that  their  children  return  home  to  spend  their 
noon  recess  and  take  their  lunches  with  the  family.  This  is  to  be 
preferred  both  as  a  matter  of  prudence  and  convenience.     To  this 
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regulation  it  is  objected  that  frequent  absence  and  tardiness  would 
occur  in  the  return  of  pupils  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  it  is  believed  that 
this  inconvenience  would,  with  suitable  energy  and  care,  soon  be  over- 
come. 


EEMAKKS   ON    SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE.* 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  any  well  conducted  school  is  irregular 
attendance,  the  repeated  absence  and  the  frequent  tardiness  of  pupils. 
Nothing  is  more  destructive  to  systematic  progress  and  to  good  dis- 
cipline— nothing  annoys  and  perplexes  teachers  so  much — no  evil 
seems  to  require  the  exercise  of  so  much  patience,  and  call  for  so  nmch 
constant  effort.  If  parents  only  could  and  would  understand  how 
much  harm  they  cause  teachers,  schools  and  their  own  children  by  a 
want  of  eare  in  the  matter  of  sending  them  regularly  and  promptly  to 
school,  they  doubtless  would  be  more  thoughtful  and  attentive.  But 
parents  do  not  seem  generally  to  understand  their  duties  or  the  in- 
terests of  their  children  in  this  respect,  hence  it  becomes  necessary 
for  the  Board  of  Education  to  adopt  regulations  of  the  most  stringent 

*  Notwithstanding  the  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  past  year  has  not  been 
as  good  as  might  have  been  the  case,  under  better  regulations,  still  it  has  been 
better  than  is  secured  in  the  schools  of  most  other  cities.  It  may  be  a  harsh 
remedy  to  exclude  or  suspend  pupils  for  irregular  attendance,  but  the  rules  of 
our  Department  permit  it,  and  the  regulation  in  some  cases  seems  to  work  well; 
in  others  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  result  of  suspension  is  the  loss  of  school 
privileges  by  the  irregular  pupil,  through  the  carelessness  or  cupidity  of  selfish 
and  thoughtless  parents.  This  regulation,  of  course,  conduces  to  the  high  per 
cent,  of  attendance  in  our  schools.  This  subject  suggests  a  Truant  Law,  ap- 
plicable in  its  provisions  to  parents  and  guardians  as  well  as  to  pupils.  In 
many  European  cities  a  fine  is  imposed  upon  parents  for  neglect  of  duty  in  this 
respect. 

The  following  table  gives  an  interesting  and  gratifying  exhibit  of  the  attend- 
ance of  pupils  at  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city,  compared  with  similar  statis- 
tics of  Eastern  cities : 

Per  cent. 

San  Francisco 93  7-10 

Boston 93  5-10 

Cincinnati 93  3-10 

St.  Louis 93  3-10 

It  will  be  seen  that  San  Francisco  ranks  other  cities  in  the  above  table. 

In  this  connection,  the  table  in  the  Appendix,  showing  the  comparative  at- 
tendance of  pupils,  must  be  interesting  to  the  teachers  of  our  Department,  and 
to  the  patrons  of  the  different  schools  which  it  embraces. 


Per  cent. 

Chicago 92  8-10 

Springfield,  111 93 

Lowell,  Mass 90 
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character,  to  lessen  if  not  eradicate  the  evil  complained  of.  In  East- 
ern cities  the  locking  of  the  outside  gates  or  closing  of  the  doors  of  the 
class  rooms  at  the  moment  the  opening  hour  arrives  is  a  common  reg- 
ulation. It  seems  to  be  regarded  as  perfectly  correct,  too,  and  to  work 
well.     By  this  regulation  tardiness  is,  of  course,  unknown. 

For  the  benefit  of  parents  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  amount 
of  absence  during  the  past  year  (from  July  1st,  1866,  to  May  31st, 
1867).  132,775  instances  !  equal  to  the  absence  of  631  pupils  during 
the  entire  year  ! !  Here  is  a  condition  of  things  which  parents  and 
patrons  should  look  to  at  once.  The  apparent  attendance  of  pupils 
in  our  schools  is  good  only  because  the  absence  of  pupils  after  five 
days  is  not  taken  into  the  account.  While,  therefore,  the  apparent 
average  is  SZ^  per  cent,  in  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  (better  fig- 
ures than  are  usually  found  in  the  reports  of  other  cities),  the  number 
of  absences  have  been  enormous.  If  we  should  add  the  number  of 
days  absence  of  those  pupils  whose  non-attendance  has  been  excluded 
under  the  five  days  rule,  we  should  probably  have  the  total  absence 
increased  to  double  the  above  number  of  days,  and  an  average  per 
cent,  of  attendance  decreased  correspondingly  to  .87^  per  cent. 

A  better  arrangement  of  vacations  and  holidays,  as  elsewhere  ad- 
vised, is  the  remedy,  which  should  receive  immediate  attention. 

TAEDINESS. 

Good  as  is  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  at  our  Public  Schools, 
tardiness  is  yet  too  common  ;  though  decreasing,  it  is  still  entirely 
too  great  in  many  schools.  Our  statistics  show  that  during  the 
past  year  there  were  sixty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-one 
(62,461)  instances  of  tardiness.  Stand  in  front  of  one  of  our 
schools  when  the  opening  hour  arrives,  and  there  will  in  most  in- 
stances be  observed  a  condition  of  things,  in  regard  to  the  attendance 
of  pupils,  not  at  all  satisfactory.  When  the  bell  rings  and  pupils 
assemble,  a  large  number  have  not  yet  arrived  to  participate  in  the 
opening  exercises ;  a  few  are  yet  absent  when  the  recitations 
commence.  Troops  of  pupils  are  sometimes  seen  trudging  quite 
leisurely  along,  five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes,  or  half  an  hour  behind 
time.  The  annoyance  to  teachers  and  to  punctual  pupils,  caused  by 
these  mischievous  habits  of  irregularity,  is  bad  enough  ;  but  the 
self-inflicted  and  often  permanent  injury  to  pupils,  resulting  from 
such  habits,  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.     Such  habits  induce  a 
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careless  indifference  and  laziness  in  the  performance  of  all  duties,  and 
they  grow  with  the  pupils'  growth  and  strengthen  with  their  years — 
become  a  part  of  their  character,  their  misfortune  for  life.  More  ef- 
fective rules  and  regulations  should  he  adopted  to  correct  this  evil. 
It  is  a  source  of  mischief,  often  leading  to  absenteeism,  then  naturally 
to  truancy  ;  for  the  duties  of  the  school  room  become  irksome  to  care- 
less and  irregular  pupils ;  such  will  sooner  or  later  seek  to  avoid 
study  by  truancy,  in  time  leaving  school  altogether.  Parents  should 
be  wise  enough  to  see  to  this,  and  thoughtful  enough  to  assist  teach- 
ers in  maintaining  the  unfailing  and  prompt  attendance  of  their 
children.      Ih  no  way  can  they  better  guarantee  their  future  welfare. 

SCHOOL    HOURS. 

Here  a  word  should  be  said  in  favor  of  early  school  hours. 
Attendance  has  been  found  to  be  more  regular  and  prompt 
since  the  opening  hour  has  been  changed  from  ten  to  nine 
o'clock.  I  would  suggest,  as  a  still  further  improvement  (one 
which  I  am  confident  will  be  found,  after  fair  trial,  to  work  well), 
that  the  Public  Schools  open  at  eight  o'clock,  in  summer,  and  close 
at  two  ;  in  the  winter  open  at  nine  o'clock.  This  system  would  con- 
duce to  healthful  industry  and  enterprising  habits  on  the  part  of 
children,  which  through  life  would  be  a  blessing  to  them.  It 
would  be  better  for  parents  also,  who  require  the  assistance  of  their 
sons  and  daughters,  for  it  would  give  them  their  uninterrupted  time 
from  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  would  be  better  for  teachers 
for  similar  reasons.  It  would  be  better  for  all ;  cultivating  the 
habit,  idea,  and  feeling,  that  the  business  of  the  day,  or  the  work  of 
the  school,  was  first,  and  play  or  other  duties  next  in  importance. 


OF   THE    STUDY   OF   AEITHMETIC. 

ARITHMETIC    IN    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  too  great  prominence  and  import- 
ance given  arithmetic.  I  submit  the  query  :  Why  do  most  authors 
introduce  young  children  to  the  study  of  arithmetic  by  questions 
(generally  with  their  appropriate  answers  appended)  on  the  technical 
definitions  of  abstract  and  totally  incomprehensible  mathematical 
terms  ?      Robinson,    generally   regarded   as  a  good   author,    (other 
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book  makers  do  the  same),  in  his  Lesson  I.,  undertakes  to  explain  to 
little  children,  just  entering  school,  the  meaning  of  Notation  and 
Numeration  (a  most  hopeless  and  useless  attempt) ;  and  then  he  tells 
these  A-B-C-ans  the  why  one  method  is  called  Roman  and  the 
other  Arabic.  He  assumes  that  these  little  children,  just  learning 
to  speak,  have  already  studied  Ancient  and  'Modern  History ;  that 
they  know  about  the  Romans  and  Arabs — at  least  it  is  expected  that 
they  have  some  knowledge  of  those  peoples,  else  why  does  he  tell 
them  anything  about  the  "reason  why  "  in  this  connection? 

The  second  book  of  Robinson's  series  (and  the  second  in  most 
other  series — a  book  for  little  girls  and  boys,  not  yet  capable  of  the 
simplest  analysis,  scarcely  able  to  make  the  simplest  computation,  or 
give  a  correct  solution  of  any  arithmetical  question),  commences 
with  : 

(1)  A  definition  of  quantity  !  What  brilliant  ideas  a  child  obtains 
of  quantity — (unless  it  be  of  fruit,  cake,  or  candy) — even  from  the 
best  possible  definitions  !  But  what  do  children  learn  from  those 
definitions  ordinarily  given  in  the  book,  to  wit :  "  Anything  that  can 
be  increased,  diminished,  or  measured,"  etc.  ? 

(2)  Unit — a  single  tiling,  or  a  definite  quantity.  What  need 
these  little  children  know  of  the  technical  definition  of  a  unit  1 

(3)  Nmnber — a  collection  of  units.  What  can  children  in  the 
very  beginning  understand  fro  n  such  a  definition;  and  what  need  they 
know  as  to  what  may  be  the  technical  definition  of  number  1  Chil- 
dren should  commence  numbers  with  counting,  adding,  and  subtract- 
ing ;  they  cannot  comprehend  the  definitions  of  term*. 

(4)  An  Abstract  Nmnber  ?     An  abstract  and  useless  iuquiry. 

(5)  A   Concrete  Number  ?  Ditto. 

(6)  A   Single   Number  ?  Ditto. 

(7)  A  Compound  Number  ?  Ditto. 

(8)  An  Integral  Nmnber  1  or,    Integer  !     Worse  and  worse. 

(9)  A  Fractional  Number 'I  or,  Fraction!  What!  fractions  be- 
fore they  have  been  seen  even  in  the  books  ? 

(10)  A  Like  Number?     Dark  and  incomprehensible. 

(11)  Unlike  Number  ?     Still  more  mystical. 

(12)  Arithmetic  ?  Answer — The  Science  of  Numbers — the  Art  of 
Confutation.  Here  all  children  are  utterly  and  hopelessly  lost  ;  they 
can  know  nothing  of  the  words  which  they  use.  Yet  the  foregoing 
is  from  the   "  Second   Lesson,"  for  a  child  to  learn  in  commencing 
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practical  arithmetic.  After  an  infinite  amount  of  "  drilling  "  on  these 
and  similar  exercises,  or  "  lessons,"  what  is  gained  1  what  is  learned  ? 
Nothing,  except  the  verbal  pronunciation  of  terms  which  cannot  he 
understood  till  more  maturity  of  mind  is  attained  ;  and  then  these 
terms  are  naturally  and  easily  comprehended,  with  little  or  no  effort 
or  sacrifice  of  time.  As  has  so  frequently  been  suggested  in  this 
Report,  authors  have  undertaken  entirely  too  much,  and  in  prepar- 
ing their  text  books  for  children,  they  have  too  often  (universally  I 
might  say),  taken  the  little  ones  from  things  real,  comprehensible  and 
practical,  and  have  given  them  the  abstract,  impractical,  and  unser- 
viceable ;  and  teachers  have  too  generally  followed  these  authors' 
examples.  I  would  here  call  attention  to  the  sin  of  allowing  books 
to  take  the  place  of  intelligent,  living  teachers. 

ARITHMETIC    EN    GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  not  only  too  much  time  devoted  to  the 
study  of  arithmetic  in  the  lower  grades  of  our  schools,  but  in  the 
higher  also — in  those  grades  composing  the  Grammar  Department. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  schools  which  are  composed  wholly  or  par- 
tially of  girls.  And  in  these  higher  grades,  too,  the  woi'k  is  more 
unsuitable  in  kind  than  in  amount ;  and  here,  too,  again  the  books 
are  more  particularly  and  more  positively  at  fault.  The  "  Arith- 
metics "  attempt  to  teach  everything,  leaving  too  little  as  the  germ 
for  the  pupil's  future  earnest  and  independent  inquiry;  and  for  the 
teachers,  the  books  now  leave  little  or  nothing,  except  the  hearing  of 
lessons  and  explanations,  generally  repeated  verbatim  et  literatim 
from  the  text  books.  Not  only  is  too  much  assumed  and  essayed  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  text  books,  but,  as  suggested,  the  kind  of 
work  required  and  imposed  upon  pupils  is  not  that  Avhich  will  in  the 
future  be  most  practical,  and  hence  most  useful.  In  arithmetic,  as 
in  other  branches,  it  seems  to  be  assumed,  by  authors  and  teachers, 
that  every  pupil  is  to  become  a  professor  of  the  science,  and  must 
therefore  be  inducted  into  and  made  familiar  with  all  its  abstract 
principles  ;  required  step  by  step,  seriatim,  to  fathom  and  compre- 
hend in  detail  all  its  intangible,  hidden  and  escaping  mysteries. 
This  assumption  is  fallacious  and  xinfortunate.  But  if  every  pupil 
was  to  become  a  master  of  the  science  in  all  its  minutia,  I  believe  that 
a  more  inductive  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  would  better  secure 
a  thorough  and  analytical  knowledge  of  its  principles  ;  "  First  the 
blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 
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Is  it  wise  to  induct  pupils  of  Grammar  Schools,  ten,  twelve,  or 
fourteen  years  old,  little  girls,  even,  into  the  study  of  arithmetic  by 
such  questions  as  the  following,  and  attempt  to  give  them  a  full  com- 
prehension and  definite  understanding  of  all  the  abstract  principles 
and  "  reasons  why  "  underlying  their  analytical  solution  : 

41     6— 21  '   of  8'2 

_i j i,  or  14? — 2 I  is  I  of  I  of  what   number?    or  \  of  I  of 


93    '     1        6  147 

^5  *••     10  a-*10 

3^X29^X^X42^—6,  or  ?*X^: 

2       12 

The  above  I  have  selected  from  an  almost  infinite  number  of 
similar  questions,  found  in  the  books  now  in  ordinary  use.  They 
are  those,  at  least  are  similar  to  those  questions  which  hundreds  of 
little  boys  and  girls  are  now  daily  and  nightly  toiling  at,  at  home 
and  in  our  schools.  Should  not  more  practical  work  be  accomplished 
— much  more  learned  which  will  be  of  daily  utility  in  after  life — 
before  such  problems  as  the  foregoing  are  given  to  pupils  to  puzzle 
and  weary  their  childish  brains  1  Is  it  to  be  presumed  that  all  our 
school  girls  are  to  be  made  experts  in  mathematics  ? — to  become 
business  women,  or  teachers  of  higher  arithmetic  1  Is  there  not  in- 
deed a  vast  amount  of  general  intelligence  and  useful  practical 
knowledge,  of  paramount  importance,  sacrificed  to  this  study — sacri- 
ficed in  the  attempt  at  learning  this  kind  of  arithmetic  1  Is  not 
much  of  necessity  now  left  untouched  and  unheard  of  by  pupils 
which  would,  if  learned,  be  vastly  more  beneficial  to  them  in  after 
years — in  the  ordinary  practical  duties  and  intercourse  of  life,  or  even 
in  professional  pursuits  or  higher  stations  of  society  ?  In  short,  is  no* 
the  present  course  unsuited  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  vast  majority 
of  those  pupils,  who  must  in  a  few  fleeting  years  be  occupying  the 
various  positions  of  practical  life,  and  have  upon  them  the  responsi- 
bility of  its  common  every-day  duties '.'  I  believe  an  affirmative 
answer  will  be  heard  from  every  thoughtful  teacher  and  from  every 
intelligent  and  observing  citizen.  I  would  urge,  then,  that  our  pupils, 
especially  girls,  have  less  of  this  arithmetical  work,  and  more  of 
that  which  is  simple,  practical  and  useful.  In  this  connection,  I 
desire  also  to  call  attention  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  mathematical 
study  in  the  Girls'  High  School.  Undoubtedly  the  instruction  in 
that  school,  in  mathematics,  as  in  all  other  branches,  is  most  excel- 
lent. (Text  books  there  are  regarded  as  of  less  importance  than  in 
most  other  schools ;  in  what  the  books  are  deficient,  the  teachers  are 
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entirely  competent.)  But  to  pursue  the  present  thorough  and  very 
comprehensive  course  in  mathematics  in  the  Girls'  High  School,  how 
much  must  be  sacrificed  and  ignored  which  would  he  more  service- 
able and  more  conducive  to  the  usefulness  and  enjoyableness  of  life, 
than  so  much  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  etc. ,  which  is  now  forced 
to  encumber  the  last,  and  hence  the  most  vitally  important,  three 
years  of  our  girls'  school  career. 


THE   STUDY  OF  GRAMMAR. 

After  several  years  of  careful  observation  I  have  become  entirely 
satisfied  that  most  of  the  time  now  devoted  to  Grammar  in  our 
Grammar  Schools  is  quite  fruitless  of  good  results. 

The  study  and  "  drill "  in  grammar,  as  in  any  branch,  may  exert 
in  some  degree  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  minds  of  children ;  it  may 
cultivate  habits  of  attention  and  study — may  subserve  the  same  pur- 
pose as  anything  else  which  exercises  the  thoughts  and  fixes  attention; 
but  this  is  about  all,  nearly  all,  that  is  now  attained  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  vast  amount  of  time  devoted  to  it,  through  the  long  course 
which  Grammar  occupies  in  our  schools,  commencing  as  it  does 
in  the  fourth,  and  continuing  through  the  first  grade,  and  afterwards 
in  the  High  School.  Pupils  on  entering  upon  the  study  of  grammar 
are  taught  at  the  very  outset,  that  the  object  of  studying  English  gram- 
mar is  to  learn  "  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly," 
yet  this  result  is  seldom,  if  ever,  attained  by  pupils  while  in  the 
schools  ;  nor  with  many  pupils  does  this  study  seem  in  the  slighegt 
degree  to  conduce  or  bear  relation  to  the  desired  object.  It  is  a 
matter  of  general  remark  (and  in  accordance  with  my  own  observa- 
tions) that  those  pupils  who  have  correct  and  cultivated  habits  of 
language  are  no  more  likely  to  be  proficient  in  grammar  lessons  than 
are  those  who  habitually  make  bad  use  of  the  English  in  their  ordi- 
nary compositions  and  conversation.  Hence  I  think  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  correct  speaking  and  writing  is  not  acquired  by  the 
study  of  grammar  as  it  is  now  generally  taught  in  schools,  either 
public  or  private.  It  is  a  fact  that  such  lessons  as  are  ordinarily 
contained  in  many  of  the  text  books  are  simply  "  exercises  in  mouth- 
ing words."  Those  philosophical  lessons  on  the  principles  of  lan- 
guage which  underlie  the  usual  rules  of  grammar  and  composition 
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are  generally  expressed  in  language  needlessly  scientific  and  entirely 
above  the  comprehension  and  ordinary  intelligence  of  Grammar 
School  pupils.  To  comprehend  those  exact  definitions,  the  elevated 
language,  the  technicalities  and  phraseology  of  our  grammars,  is  alto- 
gether above  average  capacities.  Learning  such  lessons,  by  the 
vast  majority  of  pupils  in  our  common  schools,  is  the  lumbering 
of  the  mind  with  worthless  abstractions,  with  words  with  which  no 
proper  ideas  and  correct  meaning  are  associated.  How  vague  and  in- 
comprehensible are  the  notions  obtained  by  most  boys  and  girls,  in 
the  earliest  dawning  of  their  intelligence,  in  regard  to  the  significations 
of  the  following  terms,  found  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  study  of 
grammar:  Auxiliary,  infinitive,  preposition,  correlative,  antecedent, 
passive,  case,  voice,  transitive,  intransitive,  mood,  relation,  govern- 
ment, agreement,  etc. ,  ad  infinitum. 

These  terms  are  all  very  necessary  in  "  reciting  lessons,"  indispen- 
sable in  examinations,  but  when  pupils  leave  school  and  their  books 
are  closed,  in  nine  hundred  cases  of  every  thousand,  all  is  gone 
except  the  mere  terms.  The  vague  perceptions  which  pupils  have 
of  their  meaning  and  use,  fade  quickly  from  their  memory,  and  then 
all  is  lost.  By  those  pupils  who  design  becoming  teachers,  or  who 
intend  to  pursue  a  higher,  thorough  and  very  complete  course  of 
study,  the  principles,  theories  and  technicalities  of  the  science  must 
of  course  be  memorized,  and  learned  if  possible  ;  but  those  who  have 
not  such  intentions  should  not  be  forced  or  permitted  so  to  waste 
their  time.  Most  of  the  vast  amount  of  time  now  allotted  to  the 
study  of  grammar  would  be  better  employed  in  practical  exercises  in 
composition  and  conversation,  in  learning  to  "  speak  and  write"  cor- 
rectly. The  needed  facts  and  applicable  rules  of  grammar  could  with 
great  ease,  and  with  lasting  and  most  beneficial  results,  be  taught 
orally,  as  they  are  demanded  in  those  practical  exercises.  Any  spare 
time  gained  by  this  means  should,  as  elsewhere  suggested,  be  devoted 
to  the  elements  of  natural  science,  and  the  acquisition  of  general  and 
useful  knowledge.  The  fault  in  the  premises  is  not  chargeable  to 
teachers  ;  teachers  must  be  governed  by  the  course  of  instruction  and 
study  which  is  marked  out  to  them  to  follow  ;  they  must  for  the  most 
part  conform  to  the  prevailing  standard;  but  the  system  nevcrtlnhss, 
is  wrong,  and  will,  I  have  no  douht,  ere  long  be  so  understood,  and 
by  common  sense  be  corrected — the  sooner  the  better.  The  practical 
remedy  at  once  applicable  is  the  simplification  of  this  study.     Oral 
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instruction,  and  written  exercises  should  in  a  large  degree  take  the 
place  of  the  extended  "  series  "  of  one,  two,  three,  four  or  more  books 
which  pupils  are  now  required  to  toil  through  in  the  needless  and 
fruitless  effort  to  learn  grammar,  to  "  learn  to  speak  and  write  the 
English  language  correctly."  And  in  this  way,  in  these  practical 
exercises,  the  study  of  grammar — the  learning  of  the  correct  and 
proper  use  of  language — should  he  commenced  in  the  lowest  grades  of 
our  schools,  and  in  connection  with  every  recitation  and  written  ex- 
ercise, and  be  continued  through  the  entire  school  course;  then  we 
should  have  results  commensurate  with  the  time  consumed. 

One  book,  a  very  simple  and  practical  manual,  with  simple  rules 
and  proper  hints  and  guides  for  correct  speaking  and  composition,  is 
all  that  should  be  required  or  permitted  in  our  Grammar  Schools. 
Green's  Introduction  is  one  of  the  best  books  for  the  above  purpose 
which  I  have  ever  used  or  seen.  Another  book,  more  advanced,  would 
be  required  in  High  Schools;  only  these  two  books  should  be  used 
in  the  complete  course. 

It  appears  that  in  most  European  schools  no  text  books  whatever 
in  grammar  or  geography  are  in  use,  instruction  being  entirely  oral. 

I  commend  this  subject  to  the  early  attention  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  to  all  progressive  teachers. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  general  character  of  the  text  books  in 
use,  and  the  kind  of  instruction  ordinarily  given  our  pupils  in  Geo- 
graphy. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  geography  is  studied  for  the  discipline 
it  gives  to  the  minds  of  children.  I  have  never  heard  this  argument 
advanced  in  favor  of  the  mere  memorizing  which  is  usually  performed 
in  this  branch  of  study,  in  the  common  school  course.  And  if  this 
be  not  the  object,  then  what  can  be  had  in  view  as  a  compensation 
for  the  great  amount  of  time  now  devoted  to  committing  to  memory 
in  infinite  detail  the  unimportant  facts,  which  are  embraced  in  and 
mainly  constitute  the  ordinary  course.  During  the  past  few  years 
great  modifications  and  important  improvements  have  been  effected 
in  this  department,  yet  much  more  should  be  done  in  simplifying  the 
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study  of  geography ;  in  rendering  it  more  sensible,  practical  and 
useful.  For  what  can  be  more  absm-d  than  spending  days,  months, 
and  years,  perhaps,  upon  the  location  and  description  of  unimportant, 
and  almost  unheard  of  towns,  rivers,  mountains,  etc.,  scattered  all 
over  the  world,  in  the  remotest  portions  of  our  own  and  foreign  lands, 
in  countries  which  bear  only  the  slightest  relation  now,  and  have 
in  the  probable  future  only  the  remotest  interest  to  us.  In  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  thousand,  the  pupils  learning  in 
minutiae  these  disconnected  facts  and  isolated  objects,  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  have  no  occasion  to  be  informed  in  re- 
gard to  them  except  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  "  recite" 
lessons.  That  remote  city  or  town  situated  somewhere,  on  some 
river  or  bay,  or  in  some  plain  or  valley,  or  mountain,  at  some  given 
distance  from  some  other  town  or  object  (itself  little  better  than  unreal 
or  mythical  in  the  mind  of  the  child),  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  what 
is  it  all  worth  as  a  part  of  real  education,  as  intellectual  development, 
or  as  a  matter  of  general  intelligence  ?  of  what  practical  value  1 
These  towns,  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  are  simply  dots  on  the  map — 
nothing  more.  They  are  remembered  as  dots  in  certain  positions, 
having  no  particular  connection  with,  or  relation  to  other  objects  or 
dots,  on  the  map  ;  the  rivers  are  irregular  marks  across  the  confused 
surface  or  picture;  the  mountains  are  other  characteristic  indications 
of  something  which  pupils  are  taught  to  call  by  the  assigned 
name  "  mountain ;"  plains,  valleys,  forests  and  the  sea  are  represented 
by  other  marks  and  colors — the  whole  not  an  unpleasant  picture,  to 
be  admired  for  its  variety  of  objects,  its  brilliancy  of  coloring,  and 
other  characteristics ;  but  what  does  it  truly  convey  to  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  facts  to  be  learned — as  to  the 
true  natural  features  and  infinite  beauties  of  the  earth's  surface.  Yet 
these  meaningless  and  valueless  externals,  in  dry  detail,  make  up 
most  that  the  books  in  geography  convey,  or  the  teachers  teach,  or 
the  child  learns  in  the  ordinary  course.  The  question  suggested  is : 
canuot  this  study  be  made  real,  practical,  sensible  and  useful — useful 
like  other  living  intelligence  which  can  be  turned  to  practical  account 
in  daily  life  ?  I  think  it  possible.  A  step  has  been  taken  in  the  right 
direction  by  introducing  more  local  geography,  directing  the  minds, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  children  upon  objects  which  they  can  sec  and 
realize — take  hold  of  with  their  thoughts.  "When  the  natural  and 
visible  surroundings  have  thus  been  observed,  studied  and  understood, 
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then  let  the  imagination  come  to  assistance  and  allow  the  pupil  to 
travel  beyond  the  limits  of  the  horizon;  but  then  only  to  observe  and 
learn  those  things  which  are  at  least  likely  to  be  of  some  subse 
quent  value,  which  will  be  useful  when  the  lesson  has  been  "recited, 
and  the  school  book  closed.  In  the  study  of  geography  one  hour's 
observation  from  some  position  from  which  a  child  can  obtain  an  ex- 
tended view  over  the  diversified  surface  of  the  earth,  is  worth  months 
of  memorizing  of  unappreciated  facts.  Those  maps  and  globes  are 
comparatively  of  little  value  which  do  not  by  a  varied  surface,  by 
real  depression,  elevation,  etc.,  give  some  tangible  and  correct  notion 
of  the  true  character  of  that  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  which  the 
pupil  is  studying.  Such  models  of  the  earth's  surface  once  observed 
and  carefully  noted,  make  those  permanent  and  vivid  impressions 
which  time  cannot  efface. 

Of  all  the  geographies  with  which  I  am  acquainted  I  prefer  Cor- 
nell's Primary.  It  contains  the  germ — the  text  for  study,  and  all 
that  is  necessary  to  memorize,  ./is  a  text,  I  would  have  this  or  a 
similar  book,   and   no  more,  in  the  common  school  course. 


READING 


A  few  years  ago,  reading  received  great  attention  in  most  of  our 
schools,  Grammar  and  Primary.  It  was  the  prominent  and  most  fre- 
quent exercise.  The  Superintendent,  Directors  and  patrons  on  visiting 
a  school  were  sure  of  an  intellectual  treat  in  the  elocutionary  efforts  of 
the  more  ambitious  and  proficient  scholars.  In  reading  an  oppor- 
tunity was  offered  for  a  little  praiseworthy  display.  Reading  was 
cultivated  as  an  art,  and  was  generally  excellent.  In  fact,  a  few 
years  ago  too  much  time,  doubtless,  was  devoted  to  that  branch,  and 
people  began  to  inquire  if  all  the  children  in  our  common  schools 
were  to  be  made  professional  elocutionists.  A  great  change  has  oc- 
curred during  late  years  ;  the  opposite  extreme  is  reached;  now,  I 
believe  reading  is  neglected  in  some  schools.  It  is  pertinent  to  in- 
quire ;  whence  this  change  ?  Has  fine  reading  become  a  less  valuable 
acquirement  ? — less  important  in  a  common  school  education  ?  Is  a 
good,  clear,  full  voice  less  melodious  ?  a  distinct  articulation  and 
proper  pronunciation  less  attractive  ?   a  chaste  and  elegant  style  in 
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reading  less  desirable  than  formerly  ?  Certainly  not !  neither  parents 
or  teachers,  or  pupils  think  so,  (unless  the  latter  from  neglect).  The 
change  has  occurred  from  the  fact  that  reading  receives  little  atten- 
tion in  our  examinations,  does  not  count  in  percentages,  and  thus 
advance  pupils  toward  the  High  School.  Hence,  both  pupils  and 
teachers,  from  natural  instincts  of  self-interest,  omit  reading  by 
mutual  consent,  and  give  their  attention  to  those  branches  which  are 
important  to  examinations  and  necessary  in  securing  promotion  to 
advanced  classes  and  to  the  High  School. 

Teachers  and  pupils  are  alike  interested  in  the  result  of  examina- 
tions, for  by  these  the  ability  and  merits  of  the  former  are  erroneously 
measured  ;  and  pupils  must  regularly  advance,  or  fail  and  fall  back 
when  the  percentage  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography,  are 
calculated  and  the  results  of  the  examination  are  made  known.  It  is 
obvious,  then,  that  to  bring  reading  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  proper 
and  reasonable  consideration  in  our  schools,  it  must  enter  more  promi- 
nently into  examinations.  The  same  should  be  said  in  regard  to  any 
and  every  study  that  should  have  any  importance  in  the  common 
school  course.  Every  branch  studied,  to  have  any  value,  should  enter 
into  the  general  examination,  and  count  in  its  results.  This  is  the 
remedy  which  should  be  applied  at  once  in  regard  to  reading,  and 
can  be  adopted  with  a  certainty  of  good  results. 

In  this  connection  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  an  un- 
philosophical  method  of  teaching  reading,  sometimes  observed.  Many 
of  our  excellent  readers  are  at  fault  in  their  teaching.  They  attempt 
to  give  all  their  pupils,  indiscriminately,  their  own  style,  their 
own  inflections,  rhetorical  pauses,  cadences  and  intonations.  This 
kind  of  instruction  virtually  requires  every  pupil  to  entertain  the 
same  ideas,  have  the  same  comprehension  and  conceptions  of  the 
matter  read,  as  the  teacher  himself  possesses,  which  is  impossible — 
since  no  two  minds  may  obtain  the  same  shade  of  meaning  and  attach 
the  same  sentiment  to  the  same  text,  except  it  be  one  of  the  greatest 
simplicity.  Pupils  should  certainly  be  aided  in  perceiving  the  true 
ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  author  read.  For  this  purpose  the  lesson 
should  be  carefully  reviewed  by  the  teacher  with  the  class — im- 
portant sentences  analyzed,  unusual  words  pronounced,  defined,  etc. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  should  reading  be  commenced  ;  then  pupils 
may  be  required  to  read,  not  necessarily  in  such  manner  as  to  convey 
or  express  what  may  be  the  teacher's  conception,  but  the  pupil's  idea 
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of  the  author's  meaning.  Any  other  teaching  than  this  is  worse  for 
the  pupil  than  none  at  all.  Pupils  must  have  their  own  ideas,  their 
own  conceptions  as  to  the  meaning  and  sentiments  of  what  they  read; 
hence,  of  necessity,  they  should  have  their  own  style.  Unless  they 
have  these  absolute  essentials  to  intelligent  and  correct  reading,  their 
reading  will  become  mechanical,  monotonous,  dull  and  stupid.  In 
their  efforts  to  imitate  the  reading  of  others,  pupils  lose  their  own 
appreciation  of  what  they  read,  and  hence  become  at  most  only  good 
imitators.      Few  will  attain  excellence  even  in  this  respect. 


SPELLING 


Bad  spelling  is  the  common  fault  of  all  schools,  both  Primary 
and  Grammar,  Public  and  Private.  It  is  the  almost  universal  stum- 
bling-block of  all  when  commencing  to  write  the  English  language. 
It  is  evident  that  more  importance  should  be  given  to  spelling  in  all 
our  schools,  through  the  entire  course.  And  in  the  opinion  of  our 
most  experienced  and  observing  teachers,  only  in  written  exercises 
can  it  be  safely  and  successfully  taught.  It  should  in  some 
form  be  interwoven  into  nearly  every  exercise.  In  a  recent  com- 
parative test  in  spelling,  submitted  to  the  First  and  Second  Grades 
of  the  Grammar  Schools,  the  following  words  were  selected  : 


Mysterious. 

Audacity. 

Collegiate. 

Pageantry. 

Saccharine. 

Scholastic. 

Synchronism. 

Fantastic. 

Rhapsody. 

Gymnastic. 


Unanimous. 

Paradigm. 

Paroxysm. 

Character. 

Bacchanal. 

Chimerical. 

Hydraulics. 

Irascible. 

Egregious. 

Financier. 


Vacillate. 

Renegade. 

Diaphragm. 

Panegyric. 

Hypocrite. 

Syllogism. 

Sclerotic. 

Cholera. 

Rheumatism. 

Eucharist. 


Panacea. 

Prophetical. 

Ignoramus. 

Tobacconist. 

Allegory. 

Boisterous. 

Scurrilous. 

Logarithms. 

Oxygen. 

Chronicle. 


Remonstrate. 

Chloroform. 

Sympathy. 

Decipher. 

Separate. 

Hierarch. 

Heptarchy. 

Elephant. 

Emaciate. 

Analyze. 


The  annexed  table  shows  the  results  : 
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Grade  of  Class. 

No.  of  Pupils 

Examined. 

No.  of  Words 
Tried. 

No.  of  WordB. 

Missed. 

Per  Cent,  of 

Class. 

Total  Per  Cent. 

of   1st  "n.J  2d 

Grades. 

1st 

45 

48 

2,250 
2,400 

553 

709 

75 

70 

73 

2d 

WASHINGTON   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 


1st. — 1st  Division. 
1st— Whole  No.. 

2d.— Class  A 

2d.— Class  B 


25 
43 
46 
47 


1,250 
2,150 
2,300 
2,350 


215 
519 
053 
850 


80 
76 
72 
63.5 


72.9 


DENMAN   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 


1st 

2d.— 1st  Class 

2d 

2d 


24 
21 
44 

48 


1,200 
1,050 
2,200 
2,400 


187 
205 
591 
672 


84.4 
80.4 
73.1 
72.0 


77.4 


LINCOLN   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 


1st 

34 
24 

59 
58 

1,700 
1,200 
2,950 
2,900 

161 

336 

614 

1,140 

.    90.5 
72.0 
79.5 

60.7 

2d.— 1st  Class 

2d 

75.6 

2d 

UNION    GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 


1st 

2d.— 1st  Class 
2d 


18 
30 
41 


900 
1,500 
2,050 


315 
591 

728 


65.0 
60.6 
64.5 


63.3 


SPRING  VALLEY   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

1st 

9 
42 

ISO 

2,100 

52 
508 

87.4 
76  2 

2d 

78.2 

COSMOPOLITAN   GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

2d. 

44 

2,200 

220 

90 

90 

KISSIOM   GRAMMAB  SCHOOL. 

1st 

20 
34 

1,000 

1.7(10 

171 
601 

82.9 

CI    li 

2d 

73.7 
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VOCAL    MUSIC. 

I  believe  I  was  among  the  first  (if  not  the  first)  to  propose  and 
urge  the  introduction  of  music  in  the  Public  Schools  of  our  city. 
I  had  early  learned  its  softening  and  refining  influence  upon  pu- 
pils—  had  appreciated  the  sentiment:  "Music  hath  charms  to 
soothe  the  savage  breast."  I  had  also  learned  to  value  its  in- 
fluence as  a  means  of  discipline.  I  am  still  favorable  to  the 
maintenance  of  musical  instruction,  and  think  there  should  not  be 
less,  but  more  instruction  in  our  schools  in  this  branch.  I  am,  how- 
ever, of  opinion  that  a  somewhat  different  system  of  teaching  should 
prevail.  I  will  admit  that  I  am  not  entirely  competent  to  decide  as  to 
the  bestmetbod  or  most  desirable  system;  and  for  this  reason  I  have 
made  several  efforts  during  the  past  two  years  to  secure  a  competent 
Special  Committee  on  Music,  which  should  thoroughly  examine  our 
schools,  and  see  what  is  being  done  in  this  department,  and  how  it  is 
being  done.  Such  an  examination  has  not  been  secured,  and  the  re- 
sult is,  that  we  have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  a  single  report  upon  music 
in  the  archives  of  our  Department.  We  have  no  data  for  our  in- 
formation or  guidance.  We  only  believe  that  we  have  good  teachers, 
and  these  are  doing  as  well  as  they  can.  How  much  our  schools 
have  been  benefited  by  the  present  annual  expenditure  of  $3,600,  or 
for  the  still  larger  previous  annual  expenses  of  music  during  the  past 
six  or  eight  years,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  rather  than  of  positive 
knowledge.  I  would  call  the  early  attention  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  this  subject. 

In  this  connection  I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  regularly  appointed 
class  teachers  give  more  time  and  much  greater  attention  to  this  most 
useful  department  of  education — to  that  accomplishment  which  always 
benefits  and  blesses  its  possessor.  The  regular  teachers  could  give 
a  few  moments  to  exercises  and  drill  in  singing  and  the  elements  of 
music  each  day  ;  the  time  necessary  for  a  very  short  exercise  would 
scarcely  be  missed.  It  would  be  a  recreation  beneficial  to  pupils, 
physically  and  morally ;  not  a  wearisome  loss  of  time,  when  lessons 
become  too  long  and  tiresome,  but  a  life-giving  and  soul-stirring  re- 
creation. Besides,  lessons  in  music,  to  be  interesting,  should  be 
short ;  and  repeated  often  to  be  useful.  The  elements  of  music  well 
and  thoroughly  learned  in  this  way  will  be  retained  as  permanent  ac- 
quirements to  bless  and  make  happy  later  years. 
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DRAWING  AND  PENMANSHIP. 

In  this  connection  I  have  to  offer  suggestions  similar  to  those  in 
regard  to  music.  Perhaps  a  reasonable  amount  of  attention  is  given 
in  some  of  our  schools,  but  not  in  all,  to  these  practical  and  most 
useful  branches — Penmanship  and  Drawing.  These  acquirements, 
especially  the  latter,  are  too  often  thought  to  be  mere  accomplish- 
ments, desirable  and  well  enough,  but  not  important ;  both,  however, 
are  ornamental  and  useful.  They  are  or  may  be  constantly  employed, 
and  give  pleasure  through  life.  And  for  pupils  to  obtain 
facility  in  the  graceful  execution  of  either,  it  is  extremely  de- 
sirable that  regular  teachers  give  more  time  to  them,  and  endeavor 
to  excite  more  interest  in  their  practice ;  especially  is  this  necessary 
in  penmanship.  To  avoid  indifference  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
regular  corps  of  teachers,  I  have  sometimes  thought  it  would  be  well 
— for  a  while  at  least — to  dispense  entirely  with  special  teachers  in 
these  branches. 

The  teachers  of  several  classes,  in  various  schools,  have  voluntari- 
ly assumed  instruction  in  penmanship  and  drawing,  and  I  believe 
generally  with  excellent  success.  If  the  proper  and  necessary  stand- 
ards of  qualification  were  established  in  teachers'  examinations,  all 
would  soon  be  sufficiently  well  prepared  to  instruct  in  all  the 
branches  to  be  taught.  Special  teachers  could  then  be  dispensed 
with,  and  I  believe  with  excellent  results  to  pupils.  This  is  the 
tendency  elsewhere,  why  should  it  not  be  here  ?  not  as  a  much  more 
economical  system  merely,  but  because  pupils  will  always  be  better 
taught  when  the  responsibility  of  their  instruction  is  undivided. 
Proficiency  in  penmanship  and  drawing  should  have  more  to  do  than 
at  present  with  the  promotion  and  graduation  of  pupils.  Very  much 
can  quickly  be  gained  for  these  branches  by  giving  them  due  promi- 
nence in  examinations. 


PENMANSHIP  AND  COMPOSITION. 

Penmanship  meets  the  eye  and  attracts  attention.  If  it  is  fair 
and  legible,  it  pleases.  True,  a  good  hand  writing,  even  elegant 
penmanship,  may  not  indicate  mental  culture  and  refinement,  or 
literary  taste  :  it  is  no  measure  of  scholastic  acquirements.      From 
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this  fact,  perhaps,  peumauship  is  generally  too  lightly  valued,  and  in 
most  schools  receives  little  attention.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
children  of  any  other  nationality,  on  entering  our  schools,  are  found 
to  be  more  proficient  in  fair  and  legible  penmanship  than  American 
pupils  of  corresponding  years  and  attainments.  It  is  remarkable, 
too,  that  among  our  people,  those  who  can  write  a  good  hand,  and 
with  ease  compose  a  fair  manuscript  of  any  kind,  are  comparatively 
few — even  among  the  more  intelligent  and  fairly  educated.  This 
certainly  need  not  be  so.  The  remedy  is  easy,  and  should  be  ap- 
plied. Pupils  should  commence  to  write  and  compose  earlier  ;  they 
should  have  more  frequent  instruction  and  more  constant  practice. 
This  will  be  found  the  secret  of  success,  and  result  in  a  better  pen- 
manship and  a  greater  facility  in  composition  by  our  boys  and  girls, 
when  they  have  left  school — soon  in  a  greater  facility  in  writing  and 
general  correspondence  by  men  and  women,  in  every  station  of 
life.  The  subject  is  worth  our  serious  attention,  and  the  remedy 
suggested,  I  am  confident,  in  a  few  years  will,  if  faithfully  applied, 
be  found  entirely  successful.  In  some  of  our  schools,  though  not 
required  by  the  regulations  of  Primary  Schools,  pupils  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  grades,  and  possibly  some  of  the  tenth,  will  be  found  to 
write  with  considerable  facility  and  very  legibly.  There  are  other 
classes  in  some  of  the  schools,  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  in  which 
pupils  compose  as  readily  and  write  with  as  much  freedom  and  ele- 
gance as  wih  pupils  found  in  the  third  and  second  grades,  or  perhaps 
even  in  the  first  grade,  of  other  schools.  This  plainly  proves  what 
might  easily  be  done  in  all  the  schools  of  the  Department.  Profi- 
ciency in  penmanship  and  composition  is  most  likely  to  be  observed 
in  the  classes  of  those  teachers  who  are  of  European  nativity  and 
education.  We  as  Americans  are  justly  proud  of  our  American  sys- 
tem of  free  schools  and  popular  system  of  education.  It  neverthe- 
less becomes  us  to  increase  its  eminence  in  every  respect  possible. 
We  shall  do  well,  therefore,  to  copy  what  is  good  in  others,  and 
follow  the  example  of  those  who  excel  us  in  this  particular  respect. 
In  our  examinations  for  promotion  and  graduation  more  importance 
should  be  given  to  composition.  This  branch  should  count  more  in 
the  percentages,  if  percentages  are  hereafter  to  be  a  rule. 
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INDUSTRIAL    BRANCHES    AND    ORNAMENTAL    WORK. 

We  assume,  of  course,  that  our  Public  Schools  are  to  prepare  our 
youth  in  the  best  and  most  appropriate  manner  possible  for  the 
actual  and  practical  duties  attending  the  ordinary  stations  of  life. 

With  this  object  in  view,  it  seems  strange  that  more  instruction  is 
not  given  to  certain  kinds  of  industrial  arts  and  accomplishments. 
Why  are  not  more  of  such  exercises  introduced  in  our  Grammar 
Schools,  for  girls  especially  1  Facility  in  needle  work  of  various 
kinds — knitting  and  embroidery,  and  plain  sewing — would  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable  to  most  young  ladies  ;  better  for  them  than  very  much 
that  now  enters  largely  into  their  course  of  study.  And  if  our  boys 
could  be  afforded  a  little  more  elementary  instruction  of  such  kind 
as  would  lead  the  way  to,  and  facilitate  the  acquisition  of,  some  in- 
dustrial trade  or  business  pursuit,  it  seems  plain  that  an  important 
step  would  be  taken  in  the  right  direction  toward  fitting  them  for 
real  life,  for  future  usefulness  to  themselves  and  the  community  in 
which  they  will  soon  become  component  elements. 


GERMAN,  SPANISH,  AND    FRENCH    IN    THE    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

I  cannot  understand  why  twelve  hundred  dollars  are  annually  ex- 
pended in  the  Girls'  High  School  for  instruction  in  the  French 
language,  and  not  one  dollar  for  the  German  or  Spanish  languages, 
which  in  this  city  are  in  more  general  use.  I  believe  the  German  has 
equal  poetry,  richness  and  strength,  and  the  Spanish  more  beauty, 
than  the  French,  if  not  equal  flexibility  and  polish.  From  my 
observation  I  consider  the  learning  of  the  German,  by  children  who 
have  life  before  them  and  their  forming  tastes  to  cultivate,  worth 
all  the  time  and  effort  expended  in  its  acquisition,  alone  for  the  in- 
fluence which  it  has  upon  them  ;  so  original  and  unique  in  its  struc- 
ture, so  expressive,  so  pure,  and  so  poetic.  It  has  a  humanizing  and 
moral  influence  upon  any  child  who  unlocks  its  treasures.  In  all  the 
books  for  children  to  be  met  with  in  the  German  language,  I  have 
scarcely  heard  a  slang  expression  —  a  sentence,  phrase,  or  word, 
which  could  be  considered  rude,  vulgar,   coarse  or  frivolous.     The 
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very  best  of  our  books  in  English,  designed  for  the  study  and  enter- 
tainment of  children  and  youth,  do  not  rival  the  average  of  similar 
books  in  German.  These  facts  have  formed  one  strong  motive  in 
urging  the  study  of  German  in  our  Public  Schools. 

The  Spanish  language  must  in  the  future  be  very  valuable  to  our 
people,  from  our  proximity  to  Mexico,  and  indeed  to  the  whole 
Pacific  coast ;  and  in  view  of  our  probable  future  relations  with 
southern  neighbors,  I  suggest  that  more  attention  be  given  in  our 
schools  to  the  acquisition  of  that  language,  the  possession  of  which 
will  help  to  break  down  the  barriers  to  social,  political,  and  commercial 
intercourse,  and  tend  to  more  rapid  assimilation  and  the  establish- 
ment of  mutual  good  will  between  us  and  them.  But  a  real  and 
practical  acquisition  of  a  modern  language  should  not,  for  many 
reasons,  be  deferred  until  the  High  School  is  reached.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  childhood  and  early  youth  is  the  natural  period  of  life 
in  which  language  is  to  be  acquired.  The  thoroughly  practical 
acquisition  of  a  language  is  perhaps  possible  only  then.  The 
immense  economy  of  time  and  effort  in  commencing  the  study  of 
languages  very  early,  if  at  all,  none  will  dispute.  Hence  I  doubt 
the  propriety  of  the  elementary  instruction  in  French  now  included 
in  the  Girls'  High  School  course.  The  present  elementary  study  of 
French  should  give  place  to  a  more  advanced  course  to  those  already 
prepared  for  it,  or  to  other  branches  more  practical  and  useful,  though 
possibly  less  fashionable.  With  most  of  those  young  ladies  who 
now  commence  the  study  of  French  in  the  Girls'  High  School,  little 
is  accomplished  by  the  great  expenditure  of  their  precious  time  and 
hard  study,  beyond  a  mere  superficial  and  impractical  accomplish- 
ment— the  ability  to  laboriously  and  imjierfectly  read  and  translate. 
More  must  be  done  for  the  practical  necessities  of  education. 


OUR   ANNUAL    AND    SEMI-ANNUAL    EXAMINATIONS    OF    PUPILS. 

Since  the  adoption  of  our  present  system  of  examining  pupils  and 
schools,  I  have  been  convinced  of  its  almost  utter  failure  in  securing 
the  results  desired,  to  wit  r  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  improve- 
ment— the  positive  progress  of  pupils,  the  true  merits  of  their  teach- 
ers, and  hence  the   character  and  value  of  instruction  given.     The 
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fewer  examiners,  the  better — the  more  just  and  reliable  the  results 
obtained.  The  present  system  indefinitely  multiplies  the  number 
concerned  in  examinations ;  it  brings  into  play  scores  of  minds 
with  their  differing  judgments  and  varying  standards  of  calculations. 
By  the  present  system,  with  one  examiner,  a  given  class  may  come 
out  of  a  test  with  95,  98  or  100  per  cent,  of  perfect  answers,  while 
another  class  composed  of  equally  good  material,  and  known  to  be 
under  the  instruction  of  a  superior  teacher,  will,  with  another  ex- 
aminer, more  methodical  and  exacting,  obtain  but  70  or  75  per  cent. 
This  has  been  remarked  from  year  to  year,  until  neither  pupils, 
teachers  or  examiners  have  very  much  confidence  in  their  work  after 
it  has  been  performed.  So  far  from  exhibiting  the  comparative  merits 
of  schools,  classes,  teachers  or  pupils,  or  the  merits  of  different  methods 
of  instruction,  the  present  system  of  examining  simply  renders  com- 
parison impossible.  It  is  only  true  that  by  the  present  system  it 
can  be  learned  with  reasonable  certainty  whether  the  pupils  ex- 
amined have  or  have  not  gone  over  the  prescribed  course,  the  fixed 
number  of  pages,  lessons  and  chapters  ;  and  have  been  sufficiently 
drilled  (not  taught)  to  remember  (not  necessarily  to  understand)  what 
has  been  gone  over  in  the  text  book.  It  is  true,  too,  that  the  present 
style  of  examining  schools  agrees  very  well  in  spirit  and  intent  with 
the  present  course  of  study  and  the  present  prevailing  methods  of  in- 
struction— both  and  all  in  my  opinion  exceedingly  defective  ;  well 
calculated  to  advance  pupils  rapidly  through  the  extenuated  series  of 
text  books,  to  drive  them  in  hot  haste  by  heavy  tasks  and  by  stimu- 
lated and  unnatural  efforts,  over  a  vast  amount  of  lessons,  over  acres 
of  pages,  taxing  the  energies  and  sapping  the  vitality  of  pupils 
without  educating  them — without  invigorating  their  minds,  enlarging 
their  intelligence,  strengthening  their  understanding  and  developing 
their  intellectual  capacities.  Nothing  is  more  fallacious  than  per- 
centages obtained  by  pupils  and  the  number  promoted  from  class  to 
class  at  these  annual  examinations,  especially  from  the  first  classes 
of  our  Grammar  Schools,  as  a  true  test  of  the  teaching  merits  of 
teachers  and  masters. 

If  the  only  objects  of  examining  pupils  were  promotions  from  grade 
to  grade,  or  from  lower  schools  to  higher,  the  present  system  would 
be  tolerable,  but  of  little  value,  for  the  teacher  of  a  class,  with  the 
principal  of  the  school  or  district,  can  better  decide  when  a  pupil  is 
prepared  for  promotion  than  any   examiner,  with  all   the  ingenious 
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figures  he  can  make,  and  all  the  percentages  he  can  deduce  there- 
from. The  teachers  are  the  proper  judges,  and  their  judgment  and 
decision  regarding  pupils  should  never  be  ignored,  and  should  be 
seldom  appealed  from,  for  ;t  will  almost  never  fail  to  be  the  more 
correct  and  reliable.  But  if  the  annual  and  semi-annual  examinations 
were  alone  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  progress  of  pupils,  the  merits 
of  teachers  and  the  value  of  the  different  methods  employed  in  im- 
parting instruction,  then  in  a  preceding  paragraph  I  have  indicated 
my  appreciation  of  their  very  little  worth.  If  their  object  be  to  de- 
termine and  regulate  the  grades  of  pupils  and  classes,  and  keep  up 
and  properly  sustain  our  graded  system  of  schools  throughout  the 
city,  nothing  but  the  word  failure,  emphatically  pronounced,  ex- 
presses the  results  heretofore  obtained.  Instances  are  of  common 
occurrence  where  transfers  have  been  granted  to  pupils  which  have 
entitled  the  holders  to  enter  a  class  of  a  certain  grade  (the  fifth  grade, 
for  example,)  yet  iipon  trial  they  have  been  found  incompetent,  per- 
'haps  unprepared  for  the  sixth  grade  of  the  school  entered.  In  other 
instances  the  reverse  has  been  observed,  and  pupils  have  been  found 
upon  examination  entitled  to  enter  a  higher  grade,  perhaps  two  high- 
er grades,  in  an  adjoining  district.  The  remedy  is  plain,  and  not 
difficult  of  application  ;  nor  should  the  application  be  delayed.  It 
is  not  by  any  means  new  ;  it  is  the  system  generally  adopted  in  oth- 
er large  cities.  One,  two  or  three  persons  are  employed  as  assistant 
Superintendents  or  examiners,  and  required  to  visit  and  personally 
examine  schools,  and  suggest  improved  methods  of  instruction. 
These  persons  might  be  paid  members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
or  professional  and  experienced  teachers,  as  in  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, Boston,  New  York,  and  other  eastern  cities.  If  this  plan  were 
adopted,  we  would  have  thoroughness,  uniformity  and  reliability,  and 
a  graded  system  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 


EXAMINATION    OF    TEACHEES. 

The  present  method  of  examining  teachers  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  that  employed  in  the  examination  of  pupils,  above  discussed  ; 
and  should  be  improved,  by  more  oral  questions  and  practical  illus- 
trations   of  methods   of  teaching.      These   illustrations   should   be 
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before  a  class ;  from  such  practical  tests  it  can  safely  be  judged 
whether  a  teacher  be  a  teacher  or  a  scholar  only.  Scarcely  is  the 
former  fact  shown  at  all  by  the  present  system  of  examining  ;  and 
not  till  some  such  course  as  that  indicated  be  adopted,  will  we  secure 
reliable  results  from  our  teachers'  examinations. 


AN    IMPROVEMENT    IN  CLASSIFICATION  SUGGESTED. 

A  suggestion  in  reference  to  classifying  pupils  may  be  offered  in 
this  connection.  I  think  it  an  important  one.  In  forming  classes 
and  promoting  pupils,  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  physical 
condition  and  the  natural  endowments  of  pupils,  and  to  other  modi- 
fying circumstances.  The  multiplication  in  any  school  of  a  number 
of  classes  in  the  same  grades,  and  the  forming;  of  divisions  in  classes 
— one,  two,  or  more — is  exceedingly  favorable  to  a  proper  considera- 
tion of  the  personal  peculiarities  of  pupils,  their  physical  and  mental 
characteristics,  as  well  as  their  scholarship.  Much  attention  has 
doubtless  already  been  given  in  most,  perhaps  in  all,  our  schools, 
to  forming  and  grading  classes  on  the  basis  of  the  inevitable  and  un- 
changeable natural  differences  in  pupils  ;  still,  I  think  more  care  may, 
and  if  possible  should,  be  exercised  in  these  proper  discriminations. 
Some  by  nature  are  phlegmatic,  think  slowly,  and  are  didl  of  appre- 
hension ;  others  are  cautious  and  timid.  All  these  require  treatment 
suited  to  their  peculiarities.  They  cannot  be  advanced  with  that  ce- 
lerity which  would  be  perfectly  easy  with  others,  who  differ  only  in 
temperament,  in  natural  endowments.  To  attempt  such  a  task  is  not 
only  unproductive  of  good  results,  but  unjust  alike  to  the  pupils  and 
the  teachers  ;  often  as  disastrous  to  the  health  and  the  minds  of  the 
former,  as  to  the  patience  of  the  latter.  All  pupils  of  the  same  grade 
or  class  must  not,  although  in  a  graded  system,  be  placed  in  the  same 
nicely  constructed  educational  straight-jacket,  or  be  stretched  upon 
the  same  procrustean  bed.  All  pupils  cannot  go  over  the  Bame 
ground  and  accomplish  the  same  thorough  work  in  the  same  time. 

I  would  suggest  the  formation  of  a  Grammar  class,  that  shall  In- 
exceptional,  and  not  required  to  conform  strictly  to  tin'  prescribed 
rules  of  classification  and  promotion.  Let  additional  time  be  given 
the   pupils  and   teachers  in   such  a  class  to  accomplish  the  work  of 
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the  particular  grades  ;  as  much  time  as  may,  from  the  nature  of  the 
class,  he  reasonably  demanded.  Let  it  be  a  sort  of  Intermediate 
class  to  certain  grades — say  the  fourth  and  second — into  which  shall 
be  put  all  new  comers  for  testing,  and  all  such  as  from  their  consti- 
tution and  habits  must  go  slowly.  Let  the  teachers  of  such  a  class 
be  those  whose  forte  is  to  make  indifferent  scholars  work ;  and  if  the 
work  in  such  a  class  be  proportionally  harder  than  in  other  classes, 
pay  the  teachers  better,  or  allow  them  a  longer  time  to  accomplish 
their  work ;  promoting  scholars  as  they  individually  improve,  and 
not  striving  to  advance  the  whole  class  evenly.  Then  a  better  ad- 
justed balance  of  character  and  material  can  be  gathered  into  the 
more  nicely  graded  classes. 

Unless  such  an  arrangement  can  be  made,  the  classes  cannot  attain 
very  high  percentages,  owing  to  the  differences  existing  in  the  tem- 
perament and  physical  constitution  of  pupils. 


MEDALS  AND   PKIZES. 

There  is  a  growing  doubt  among  the  most  eminent  and  successful 
teachers  of  our  country,  as  to  the  utility  or  propriety  of  awarding 
medals  and  other  prizes  to  pupils  who  are  able  to  distinguish  them- 
selves in  their  intellectual  efforts  at  school.  In  some  instances  such 
awards  have  been  prohibited  and  discarded  by  the  rules  of  Boards  of 
Education.  In  Boston,  foremost  in  many  good  things  in  educational 
matters,  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  subject  by  the 
Superintendent,  who  advises  the  abolishment  of  the  several  medals 
founded  in  that  city  during  past  years. 

I  am  satisfied  that  awards  of  prizes  in  school  —  no  matter  of  what 
kind  or  value  —  are  exceedingly  harmful,  unless  they  be  most  judi- 
cious and  discriminating  in  rewarding  achievements  which  are  possi- 
ble to  all — to  every  pupil,  no  matter  how  stupid  and  unintellectual, 
if  of  sound  mind  and  good  deportment. 

Doubtless  there  may  be  a  possible  system  which  will  work  well 
and  cause  no  injustice  to  any  ;  but  such  a  system,  in  my  opinion,  has 
not  yet  been  attained,  here  or  elsewhere. 

The  custom  in  awarding  prizes,  is  to  recognize,  wholly  or  chiefly, 
intellectual  efforts  and  natural  genius  ;  to  discriminate  in  favor  of 
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the  fortunate  few  who  are  endowed  with  rare  capabilities,  who  re- 
quire no  special  incentives,  who  need  no  stimulus  ;  and  to  discourage 
the  unfortunate  many  who  are  less  favored  by  nature  —  the  very 
class  which  is  most  entitled  to  consideration  and  sympathy.  This 
seems  the  direct  result  of  the  common  practice. 

We  have  two  schools  favored  with  Medal  Funds.  I  advise  spec- 
ial regulations  governing  the  distribution  of  these  medals,  so  as  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  unfavorable  results  which  may  follow  from 
what  has  been  generously  designed  to  give  these  schools  special  at- 
tractions. 


OVEKWOKKING    PUPILS. 

Much  has  recently  been  said  about  overworking  pupils  in  the 
Public  Schools ;  and  here  is  the  trouble  :  too  many  textbooks. 

To  textbooks,  to  their  inordinate  number  and  their  prolixity, 
are  we  indebted  for  the  frequent  complaints  of  overtasking  pupils- 
As  elsewhere  stated,  these  books  are  spun  out  in  endless  detail  in 
every  branch  and  on  every  subject,  with  the  mistaken  idea  that  the 
book,  the  dead  and  dry  types  and  paper,  not  the  living  teacher,  must 
give  pupils  all  their  instruction — perform  all  the  teaching.  All  these 
books  must  be  waded  through  or  gone  over — the  lessons,  long  and 
tedious,  must  be  learned,  thumbed  and  memorized.  Hence  the 
overtasking — overtasking,  not  overstudying.  Pupils  now-a-days  do 
very  little  of  real  study.  They  memorize  lessons  in  plenty,  but  do 
not  study  too  much — not  enough.  To  memorize  words  and  lessons 
is  hard  and  almost  fruitless  work.  It  calls  into  exercise  no  original 
and  independent  thought ;  develops  no  mental  force  or  self-reliance. 
Custom  and  its  results  were  once  quite  different  and  more  satisfac- 
tory. Not  a  hundred  years  ago  (for  I  have  the  facts  associated  in  my 
mind  with  the  New  England  country  schools  which  I  have  attended), 
pupils  went  to  school  to  study  and  the  teachers  to  teach.  In  my 
opinion,  a  great  and  unfortunate  change  has  occurred  in  late  years. 
Now  pupils  go  to  school  to  "  recite  lessons,"  and  teachers  go  to  "  hear 
recitations."  I  am  not  censuring  teachers  or  pupils  in  stating  these 
facts;  I  would  simply  indicate  that  a  wrong  condition  of  things 
exists — has  grown  out  of  the  text-book  business.  I  believe  our 
schools  will  be  improved  in  the  character  of  mind  and  scholarship, 
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and  the  kind  of  intelligence  which  they  will  develop,  vastly  improved, 
by  at  least  a  partial  retrogression  in  this  one  respect  toward  former 
school  discipline  and  customs.  Pupils  should  go  to  school  to  study 
and  be  instructed ;  and  when  they  have  attentively  and  faithfully 
devoted  the  ordinary  school  hours  to  the  right  kind  of  work,  they 
will  have  done  enough  of  studying,  aud  should  be  assigned  little,  if 
any,  special  duty  to  be  performed  out  of  school  hours.  The  natural, 
and  the  most  useful  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  teach,  to  explain 
and  illustrate,  to  aid  and  direct  pupils,  to  supervise  their  work  and 
discipline  their  efforts.  The  whole  matter  of  "  reciting  lessons  "  and 
"  hearing  recitations  "  needs  a  careful  revision  and  pruning.  Much 
time  is  nearly  lost  by  the  present  custom.  Ordinarily,  while  one 
pupil  is  reciting,  no  matter  what,  forty  or  fifty  are  in  idleness,  or  do- 
ing very  little  for  themselves.  Very  frequent  and  continued  drilling 
in  "  reciting  lessons  "  may  give  greater  presence  aud  more  freedom 
of  expression  to  pupils  ;  may  improve  their  recitations,  and  hence 
add  to  the  brilliancy  of  examinations;  but  little  else  for  good  is  thus 
accomplished.  More  real,  earnest  study,  more  independent  personal 
thought  and  effort  should  be  required  of  our  pupils,  and  less  of  mere 
routine  work — memorizing  and  repeating  lessons  from  the  books.  In 
some  of  our  schools  not  one  half  hour  of  the  whole  day  is  allowed 
pupils  for  wholesome  study — or  study  of  any  kind.  They  are  re- 
quired to  learn  entirely  out  of  school  what  they  should  learn  entirely 
in  school,  and  to  spend  the  whole  of  each  long  session  in  drill  and 
recitations  of  lessons  tediously  memorized  during  the  unsuitable  and 
unnatural  hours  of  night,  when  the  pupil  should  be  in  bed  and  the 
childish  mind  be  at  rest. 


THE  CAUSE  AND  THE  KEQUIRED  REMEDIES  FOR  ERRORS  AND 
ABUSES  NOTED  IN  THE  PRECEDING  PAGES. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  in  the  foregoing  criticism  upon 
present  erroneous  ideas  and  faulty  methods  of  instruction,  the  course 
of  study  in  our  Public  Schools,  the  character  of  our  examinations, 
and  the  ordinary  habits  of  pupils  in  preparing  and  reciting  lessons, 
I  have  directed  attention  mainly  to  text  books,  to  their  unreasonable 
number  and  prolixity  of  character,  and  the  too  general  dependence 
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upon  them  by  pupils  aDd  teachers ;  here  is  the  source  and  cause  of 
most  now  to  he  complained  of  in  our  otherwise  excellent  school 
system.  For  many  years  I  have  observed  the  constantly  increasing 
number  of  text  tooks  in  the  hands  of  pupils.  Every  branch  of  study 
has  its  series  of  books,  and  it  would  seem  that  every  series  is  made 
to  extend  through  just  as  many  books  as  possible.  This  evil  of  too 
many  books  has  arisen  from  two  causes  :  First,  in  the  attempt  of 
text  book  writers  to  do  all  the  teaching,  to  explain  everything,  illus- 
trate everything  by  an  infinity  of  rules,  examples,  and  propositions, 
which  must  be  memorized,  but  may  never  be  understood.  These 
writers  have  thus  unwittingly  suppressed  true  teaching,  and  have  at- 
tempted to  take  the  place  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  living,  speak- 
ing, and  life-giving  educator ;  and  they  have  failed,  as  they  always 
will,  in  this  attempt.  The  second  cause  of  such  an  unreasonable 
superabundance  of  books  is  the  speculative  enterprise  of  book  writers 
and  their  publishers.  Obviously,  the  more  books,  the  more  lucrative 
the  business  of  publishing  them.  The  trade  is  perfectly  legitimate, 
whatever  the  consequences — and  so  the  books  have  been  published 
with  every  artifice  and  appliance  to  make  them  attractive  ;  they  have 
been  puffed  and  eulogized,  and  sown  broadcast  and  in  profusion  Over 
the  land.  They  have  been  insinuated  upon  Trustees  and  Boards  of 
Education,  accepted  by  teachers  and  introduced  into  schools  ;  upon 
these,  or  in  and  by  these  books,  methods  of  study  and  instruction, 
courses  of  study  and  examination,  have  been  marked  out  and  meas- 
ured ;  and  hence  have  developed  the  numerous  and  serious  evils  now 
observed.  The  remedy  suggests  itself — it  is  a  return  to  fewer  and 
more  simple  textbooks  ;  these  to  be  used  as  textbooks  only  ;  in  every 
study  more  oral  instruction  by  teachers  ;  and  finally,  more  intelligent 
and  discriminating  examinations  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  au- 
thorities having  the  schools  in  charge.  Apply  these  remedies,  and 
we  will  at  once  have  schools  in  which  teachers  w  ill  teach  with  inde- 
pendence, earnestness  and  success,  and  pupils  study  and  become  truly 
educated. 

In  this  connection,  an  examination  of  the  following  summary  of 
personal  statistics  will  be  found  interesting  : 
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PERSONAL  STATISTICS  OF  TEACHERS  IN 


Names  of  Schools  and  Teachers. 


Where  Educated. 


Had  experience  in  what 
Training  Scliool. 


Boys'  High  School. 

Theodore  Bradley 

Thomas  C.  Leonard 

John  M.  Sibley 

Mrs.  Caroline  L.  Atwood. . 

Girls'  High  School. 

Ellis  H.  Holmes 

Miss  Maggie  McKenzie  . . . 
Miss  Sarah  A.  Barr 

Mme.  Virginie  G.  Brisac. . 
Mrs.  Caroline  K.  Beals .... 

Latin  School. 
William  Kimball  Rowell . . 


Azro  L.  Mann 

Lincoln  Grammar  School. 
Ira  G.  Hoitt 

T.  W.  J.  Holbrook 

Philip  Prior 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Cleveland 
Miss  Percis  Maria  Stowell. . . 

Miss  Mary  J.  Kitchie 

Miss  Lizzie  B.  Jewett 

Miss  Emma  Amelia  Shaw . . . 

Miss  Agnes  Maria  Manning. 

Miss  Carrie  L.  Smith 

Miss  Minnie  T.  Kimball 

Miss  Lucretia  S.  Swain 

Miss  Emily  F.  Pearson 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  B.  Varney 

Mrs.  Evelyn  M.  Ludlum 

Miss  Jennie  A.  Forbes 

Miss  Bertha  Comstock 

Miss  Margaret  Ellen  Casebolt 
Miss  Maggie  Jane  Hall 

Denman  Grammar  School. 

James  Denman 

Miss  Nettie  Dond 

Mrs.  Etla  M.  Baurngardner  . 

Miss  Celeste  M.  Pattee 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Bradley 

Miss  Mary  J.  Little 

Miss  Lillie  Louise  Gummer. 

Mrs.  Louise  A.  H.  Clapp 

Miss  Almira  Theresa  Flint . . 

Miss  Jessie  Smith 

Miss  Alice  T.  Kenny 

Miss  Clara  C.  Bowen 

Miss  Mary  Jennie  Armstrong 

Miss  Ada  Bowen 

Miss  Annie  M.  Holmes 


Connecticut  Normal  School 

Ireland 

Leicester   Academy,    Mass. 

and  Yale  College 

Maine , 


Massachusetts 

N.  Y.  City  and  San  Francisco 
Erie,  Pa.,  Lima,  N.  Y.,  Ge- 
nesee College 

New  York 

Boston,  Massachusetts... 


Pembroke  Acad.,  N.  H,  and 
Dartmouth  College,  N.  H 

Middlebury  College 


Phillips,    Exeter    Academy, 
and  Dartmouth  College . . . 


Bridgwater  St.  Nor.  School, 
and  Pierce  Acad.,  Mass. . . 

Baltimore  City  College 

Randolph  Academy,  Vt 

Massachusetts 

Newburg,  New  York 

Santa  Clara  Institute,  Cal .  . . 

Montpelier  Acad,  and  Las- 
sell  Seminary  

Boarding  Schools  and  home. 

San  Fran.  Public  Schools  . . . 

Lynn,  Mass.,  and  Salem  Nor- 
mal School 

Massachusetts 

Newbury  College,  Vt 

Vermont  Public  Schools 

San  Francisco  High  School  . 

Benicia 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

Santa  Clara 


Albany,  New  York 

California  Public  Schools... 

Burlington  Seminary 

Gorham,  Me.,  Seminary 

Welbeaham,  Mass 

Kincon  and  High  School  and 
San  Francisco  College  .... 

San  Francisco 

Amherst,  Mass 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands 

Cambridge,  Mass 

San  Francisco 


Connecticut  Normal 


Bridgwater,  Mass. 


Bridgwater,  Mass. 


California  Normal 


Hopkinton  and  Pem 
broke,  N.  H 


California  State 


California  Normal , 


San  Francisco  City 
Bridgwater 


California  State 


California  Normal 


New  York  State 
California  State 


New  York  Normal , 
California  Normal , 


California  State 
California  State 
California  State 
San  Francisco  City 
San  Francisco  City 


California  Normal 
California  Normal 
California  Normal 


California  State 


California  Normal 
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Grade  of  Certificate. 


State  Life  Diploma  , 
State  Life  Diploma  , 


State  Life  Diploma 

High  School  and  State  Dipl 


State  Life  Diploma  . 
State  Diploma 


First  Grade 


High  School  and  State  Dipl . 


State  Dipl.  and  Latin  Master  November,  1866  . 
Gr.  Master,  and  Latin  Master  1865  and  1866. .   . 


Date  of  Certificate. 


13  years. 
20  years. 


1867 

Dec.1863,  May  1864 


January,  1867. 


1864  and  Jan.  1867 


A.B.,  A.M.,  High  Sch.,  Gram. 
Mstr.,  St.  Dip  ,  St.  Lf.  Dip. 

St.Dip.,  Gr.  Mstr.,  St.  Lf.  Dip. 

State  Diploma 

First  Grade  

First  Grade 

First  Grade  

First  Grade 


First  Grade 
First  Grade 
First  Grade 


Second  Grade 

Second  Grade 

First  Grade  and  State  Dipl . 

Second  Grade 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade 

First  Grade 

Third  Grade 

Second  Grade : 


State  Life  Diploma  , 

8econd  Grade , 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade. 


Second  Grade. 
Second  Grade. 
First  OradT'.  .. 
Second  Grade . 
First  Grade. .. 
First  Grade. . . 
Second  Grade . 
Second  Grade. 
Second  Grade . 
First  Grade... 


Total  amount 
of  experience 
,in  teaching. 


12  years. 
20  years. 


20  years.. 
4}£  years. 


7  years . . . 
6J3  years. 
16  years.. 


How  long  been  How  long  been 
teaching  in  teaching  in 

State.  this  City. 


8  years . . 
13  years. 


11  years.. 
3?3  years. 


15  years. . 
ih   years. 


5  years. . . 
6%  years. 
3%  years. 


Length  of  time 
in  present 
position. 


6%  years. 
13  years . . 

9  months. 
323  years. 


15  years. . 
4}£  years. 

2H  years. 
6^  years. 
3%  years. 


13  years 9  years 2%  years. 

9  years 6  years 2  years. . . 


May,  1866,  Nov'ber 
1865,  Dec.  1866. 

1863  and  1866 

June,  1866 

August  24,  1867 . . 

1867 

1867 

January,  1867 


13  years. .. 
11  years . . . 
7  years 
10  years. .. 
10  years. .. 
8M  years. , 
4  years 


January  28,  1867 . 

May,  1867 

May,  1867 


May,  1867 
May,  1867 


December,  1866. . 

June,  1867 

June,  1867 

July,  1866 

May  19,  1866 

August  6th,  1867 . 


20  years. . 
11  years. . 
5M  years. 


years 

4  years. . . . 

8  years 

25  years. . . 
2'i  years. . 
2  years 

5  years. . . . 
10  months. 
2\.  years.  . 


3  5-12  years. 
3  %  years . . , 
2J$  years... 
3  years 

7  years. 

;i  years.  . . 
31.!  years.., 


4?£  years...  !4J3  years.. 
2  5-6  years . .  2  5-6  years . 
5M  years...  5j£  years. 


3  5-12  years. 

7  years 

3  years 

3  years 

7  years 

3M  years. .. 

4  years 


IVi  years, 
years. 

9  months. 
2%  years. 


3^  years. 
4  months. 

4  months. 
3H  years. 
4  months. 


3  months. 
2  years. 


2  5-12  years. 

2  years, 
years. 

3  months. 
1%  years. 
10  months. 
2't  years. 


a  years o  years. . . . 

4  years 3}$  years.. 

2  years. . .. 

6  years. . . . 

2'3  years.. 

2  years. . . . 
17  months. 
10  months. 

3  mouths . . 


4  years 

10  years 

2 '3  years... 
2  years 

5  years 

io  months. . 
i  ii  years. . . 


November  1,  1865.  17  years... 
January  28,  1807..  28  months. 
September,  1867..  lo  years. . . 

January,  1867 7  yean. . . . 

July  23,  1867 2  years 


September,  1867  .. 

June,  1866 

January,  1867 

Jnne,  1800 

September,    1807.  . 

August,  1867 

JnU  1.  1800 

July,  1867 

September,  1887  .. 
October  1,  1867  . . . 


2  years. . . . 
l ! j  years. . 

12  years. . . 

io  months. 

.">  years.  .  . . 

7  years. . . • 

8  years. . . . 

.">  years.  .  .  . 
8  years. . . . 

io  months. 


in  ';■   years. .  10  years. 
23  months. .  211  months. 

years.  .  .  21.,   years.  . 
">' ,   years.  . .  5  '  1   years. 
2  years is  months. 


2  years 

10  months. . 

12  years 

10  111. mlhs.  . 

."<  years 

7  years 

15  months. . 
:s  years 

2  5-12  years 

16  months. 


16  months. , 
ni  months. . 

12  years. . .  . 
10  months. 
5  years 

7  years 

1.".  months. 

;l  years.  .  .  . 
2  5-12  years 
10  mouths. 


4  months. 
2  5-12  mos. 
2  1-12  years. 

2  1-12  years. 
3J3  years. 
10  months. 
9  months. 

2  months. 

3  months. 
33j  months. 

4  months. 

2  '-j  months. 


10  years. 
20  months. 
21:,  years. 
2  'i  years. 

2  \.  months. 

16  months. 
16  n ninths. 

2  y<  ars. 

10  months, 
10  months. 
10  months, 
1 G  months. 

1  months. 

2  5-12  years. 
L9  months. 
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i  of  Schools  and  Teachers. 


Rincon  Geammab  School. 
Ebenezer  Knowlton 


Miss  Helen  M.  Thompson  . . 

Miss  Helen  M.  Clark 

Miss  Augusta  C.  Robertson  . 

Miss  Mary  A.  E.  Phillips 

Miss  Margaret  Wade 

Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Stowell 

Miss  Anna  Maria  Dore 

Miss  Mary  L.  Moulthrop 

Union  Geammab  School. 
Thomas  S.  Myrick 


Joseph  Dana  Littlefield. . . 
Miss  Susie  L.  D.  Carey  . . . 
Miss  Clara  A.  Cummings. . 
Miss  Emily  Maria  Tibbey. 
Mrs.  Mary  AV.  Kincaid.... 

Miss  Ellen  G.  Grant 

Miss  Elizabeth  White 

Miss  Susan  H.  Thayer 

Miss  Abbie  F.  Aldrich 


Washington  Geammab 
School. 


James  Stratton 

Henry  E.  McBride 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Deetken . . 

Miss  Jean  Parker 

Miss  Dorcas  DeSilvaPrescott 

Miss  Sarah  J.  White 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Jessup 

Miss  Helen  A.  Satterlee 


Mission  Geammab  School. 
Edwin  D.  Humphrey 


John  Henry  Sumner 

Miss  Adelaide  Arianua  Rowe 
Mrs.  Mary  Frances  Sunnier. 

Miss  Maria  E.  O'Connor 

Miss  Anita  C.  Ciprico 

Mrs.  Frances  E.  Reynolds  . . 

Miss  Anna  Maria  Lane 

Miss  Sarah  R.  Barker 


Speing  Valley  Geammab 
School. 

Lorenzo  D.  Allen 

Miss  Carrie  P.  Field 

Miss  Esther  Goldsmith 

Miss  Annie  E.  Stevens 

Miss  Martha  B.  Cook 

Miss  Frances  Simon 

Mrs.  Therese  M.  Sullivan. . . 

Miss  Mary  Murphy 

Miss  Jennie  M.  A.  Hurley. . . 
Miss  Josephine  V.  Barkley. . 


Where  Educated. 


Public  Schools  of  Me.,  N.  H., 
R.  Island  and  Mass 


New  Hampshire  and  Mass  . . 

Toronto,  Canada  West 

New  Orleans  and  San  Fran . . 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Philad. 
San  Francisco  High  School  . 

Massachusetts 

Maine  and  Wisconsin , 

San  Francisco 


Had  experience  in  what 
Training  Schools. 


San  Francisco  . . . 
Provincial,  U.  C. 


San  Francisco  . . 
California  State 
San  Francisco  . . 


Onondaga  Ac,  Manlius  Ac, 
Oneida  Co.  Institute,  N.  Y. 


Bridgwater  State  Nor.  School 

San  Jose  Institute 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

Benicia  Seminary 

California 

California 

Randolph,  Mass 

Rhode  Island  Seminary. . . . 


Wilbraham  Seminary 

Troy  Academy,  Iowa 

San  Francisco  . , 

Shasta  and  San  Francisco. 
Lowell  and  Boston,  Mass  . 

Pittsfield  Academy 

Erie,  Penn 

San  Francisco 


Orwell  Academy  and  Austin- 
burg  College,  Ohio  

Foxboro,  Mass 

San  Francisco 

Massachusetts 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

Massachusetts 

California ,. 

Bangor,  Me 


Norwich,  Vt.,  Military  TJniv. 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

Europe 

Benicia  Seminary 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 


California  State 


Bridgwater,  Mass. 
California  State  . . 
California  State  . . 


California  State 
California  State 


San  Francisco  , 


Bridgwater,  Mass. 
California  State  . . 
San  Francisco 


San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco  . 


California  State  . . . 
Bridgwater,  Mass. . 

San  Francisco 

Bridgwater,  Mass.. 
California  State  . . . 


West  Farmingham 


California  State 


California  State 
San  Francisco . . 


Salem,  Mass. ,  Oxford, 
Me.,  and  California 


Toronto  Model 


California  Normal  . . 
California  Normal  . . 


Rochester  Inst,  and 
Union  Schl.,  Jack- 
son, Mich 

Bridgwater,  Mass. . . 

California  Normal . . 

California  Normal  . . 


California  Normal  . . 
California  Normal  . . 


Bridgwater  Model  , 
California  Normal 
California  Normal 
Shasta , 


California  Normal 


Bridgwater,  Mass. 
California  Normal 


Lexington  Model . 


California  Normal . 

High  School 

High  School 


California  Normal  , 
California  Normal 
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Grade  of  Certificate. 


State  Life  Diploma 

State  Diploma 

State  Life  Diploma 

Third  Grade 

Second  Grade 

Second  Grade June,  1867 

First  Grade j  August,  1867 

Primary  Assistant I  September,  1864 


Date  of  Certificate. 


December  27,  1866 
September,  1867.. 
December  27,  1866 

Julv,  1867 

January  28,  1867 . . 


Total  amount 
of  experience 
in  teaching. 


Second  Grade June  7,  1866 10  months.. 


State  Life  Diploma December  27,  1866 

State  Life  Diploma J  une  30,  1865 

First  Grade January  1,  1865 . . . 

First  Grade January,  1867 

First  Grade |May,  1867 

First  Grade June,  1867 

Second  Grade January  28,  1867 . . 


13  %  years . . 

12  years 

12  years 

3)3  months. 

8  years 

3  5-6  years.. 

12  years 

1433  years. . 


Second  Grade . 
Third  Grade. 
First  Grade. . 


State  Life  Diploma 

State  Diploma 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

State  Diploma 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade 

First  Grade 


Grammar  Masters'  State  Dip, 

State  Diploma 

First  Grade 

Third  Grade 

Second  Grade 

Third  Grade 

First  Grade 

Third  Grade 

Second  Grade 


State  Diploma 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade 

Second  Grade 

Third  Grade 

Second  Grade 

Second  Grade 

Second  Grade , 

Primary  Principal 
Third  Grade 


January  28,  1867 . . 
January  28,  1867  . . 
May,  186T 


21  years 

10  years 

5%  years. . . 
3  33  years . . , 

6  years 

9  months. ., 
3>S  years. .. 
1'6  months . . 

5  years 

6  7-12  years. 


hern 


How  long 

teaching  in 
this  State. 


3  years 

6  years 

5  years 

3J£  months. 
63^  years... 
3  5-6  years . . 

7  years 

3  years 

10  months. . 


12  years. 

5  years. . 
53<j  years 
3%  years 

6  years . . 

9  months 
3  3£  years 
16  months. . 

10  months. . 
6  7-12  years. 


1866 21  years 14  years. 

June,  1867 4  years 4  years. 

January  28,  1867 . , 
January  28,  1867 . 

1867 

January  28,  1867., 
June  24,  1867.... 
May,  1867 


4  years 4  years . 

7  years 7  years.  . 

10  years.... I 10  years 

8  years 7  years. . 

5  years 2l£  years. 

233  years...  2H  years. 


De.18,'65,  Je.20,'06  10  years 2  years. . . . 

December,  1866. . .  ■">•,  years...  2H  years.. 

January  28,  1865. .  7  years 7  years 

January  28,  1867 . .  3  years J  ' , 

December  16,  1865  23 months..  23 months. 

16  months. .  16  months. 
January  28,  1867..  7  years 6  years. 

18  months..  18 months. 
December,  1866.  . .  4  years 10  months. 


December,  1866. .. 
December.  1666.  . . 

June  1,  1867 

June  l,  1867 

January,  1807 

June  7,  1866 

January  30,  1867.. 
December  i">,  1866 

June,  1867 

January  28,  1867 . . 


10 


6  years 4  years 

:(  years :>  years. . . . 

4  months.  .  .   I  months . . 

2  months. . .  2  months. . 

7  in.  .1  it  lis .  .  .  7  months.  . 
16  months. .  16  months. 

B   yi  BH 7  mouths.  . 

6  years 6  years 

5  5-6  years.  .  .">  5-6  years. 
ihi  years...  ]434  years.. 


How  long  been 
teaching  in 

this  City. 


2  5-6  years . 

6  years 

5  years .... 
3J<2  mouths 
4  years. . .. 

3  5-6  years . 

7  years .... 

3  years. . . . 

4  months. . 


12  years... 

2  5-6  years. 
16  months . 

3  33  years . . 
6  years 

9  months. . 
3  3$  years . . 
16  months. 

10  months. 
6  \'i  years . . 


9  years.. 

3  years.. 

4  years. . 
3  years . . 

10  years. 

6  years 6  years. 

2%  years.  . .  3  months. 
1%  years...  7  months, 


Length  of  time 
in  present 

position. 


25-i  years. 
23g  years. 
21  months. 
333  months. 
18  months. 
16  months. 
18  months. 
2  years. 
4  months. 


8  years. 

22  months. 
10  months. 
3  years. 
6  years. 

9  months. 
1  week. 

1  week. 

2  w.  eis. 

2  5-12  years. 


6  years. 
:s  years. 
4  months. 
18  months. 
in  yean. 


'.'  years.  .. 
1\  years. . 

7  years 

2  M  years . . 
•j;i  months. 
16  months. 

6  years 

is  months. 
4  mouths. . 


2  years . . . 

:t  years.  .  . 

4  months. 

2  months. 

7  months. 

i  yeas  ... 
4  months. 

IS  months 
B  5-6  years 

\x:  yean. 


4  months. 
22  months. 
6\  years. 
16  months. 
22  months. 
16  months. 
.">  months. 
IS  months. 
4  months. 


17  months. 

6  months. 
4  months. 

i  month. 

6  months. 
4  mouths. 
4  months. 

18  months. 
4  clays. 

7  mouths. 
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Names  of  Schools  and  Teachers. 


Where  Educated. 


Graduate  of  what  Normtl 
School. 


Had  experience  in  what 
Training  School. 


Union  Primary  School. 

Mrs.  Aurelia  Griffith 

Miss  E.  O.  Capprise 

Miss  Caroline  Eliza  Younger 
Miss  Henrietta  Featherly  . . . 
Miss  Victoria  A.  J.  Schaap. . 
Miss  Mary  A.  H.  Estabrook. 

Miss  Annie  E.  Younger 

Miss  Annie  V.  Lunt 

Miss  Leah  Solomon 

Cosmopolitan  Grammar 
School. 

Henry  N.  Bolander 

Mrs.  Emily  Foster 

Arnold  Dulon 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Gunn 

Miss  Elizabeth  LeB.  Gunn. . 

Charles  F.  Morel 

Mrs.  Amelia  H.  Hamill 

Miss  Laura  T.  Fowler 

Mad.  Louise  Dejarlais 

Shotwell  Street  Grammar 
School. 

Silas  A.  White 

Miss  Annie  A.  Hill 

Miss  Blary  J.  Bragg 

Miss  Mary  Jeanette  Morgan. 

Miss  Annie  J.  Hall 

Miss  Bessie  Hallo-well 

Miss  Hattie  L.  Wooll 

North  Cosmopolitan 
School. 

Miss  Kate  Kennedy 

Miss  Fannie  Mitchell 

Mrs.  Ulrike  Rendsburg 

Miss  Agnes  Chalmers 

Miss  Charlotte  T.  Ehlin 

Mrs.  Laura  M.  Covington. . . 

Miss  Amelia  Wells 

Abraham  Solomon 

Mrs.  Bertha  Chapuis 

Miss  Fannie  L.  Soule 

Miss  Amy  T.  Campbell 

Miss  Rosa  Levinson 

Powell  Street  Primary 
School. 

Miss  Carrie  Y.  Benjamin 

Mrs.  Eliza  S.  Forester 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Thurton 

Miss  Alice  Caroline  Allen  . . . 

Miss  Lelia  W.  Burwell 

Miss  Anna  H.  Giles 

Miss  Julia  M.  Gelston 

Miss  Mary  E.  Morgan 

Miss  Mary  E.  Tucker .* 

Broadway  Primary  School. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Duane 

Miss  Ella  J.  Morse 


Ohio 

San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco  , 

San  Jose 

San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco  , 
San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco . 


California  State . 


California  Normal 


California  State . 


California  Normal . 


Germany 

Hanover,  Germany 

New  York,  and  Berlin,  Pruss. 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

France  

State  Normal  School,  Albany 

Cinn.  Nor.  and  Packer  Coll. 

Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . 

Ursuline  Convent,  Quebec  . . 


Prussia 


State  Nor.,  Albany. 


Albany . 


Antioch  Coll.,  Ohio,  andN.Y. 
England  and  Pennsylvania. . 

San  Francisco 

Sacramento  and  San  Fran'co 

Santa  Clara 

San  Francisco 

St.  Louis,  Mo 


Ecole  Normale  [Saval 


California  State . 
San  Francisco.. 


Connecticut  Normal 
Quebec  . .  / 


California  Normal 


California  State . 
Calif  ornia  State . 


California  Normal 
California  Normal 


Ireland , 

New  York 

Germany , 

San  Francisco 

Boston 

Mississippi  and  Louisiana 

San  Francisco 

Berlin,  Prussia , 

France  

San  Francisco 

California 

Louisiana 


California  State. 


Boston 


Teachers'  Seminary. 


California  State . 
California  State . 


California  Normal 


Philadelphia 

England 

England  and  New  York 

San  Francisco 

Notre  Dame  Academy  . 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

San  Francisco 

Illinois 


San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
New  York  City 


Bloomington,  111. 


Maine , 

San  Francisco 


San  Francisco. 
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Grade  of  Certificate. 


First  Grade . . . 
Third  Grade . . 
Third  Grade. . 
Second  Grade . 
Third  Grade . . 
Second  Grade . 
Third  Grade  . 
Third  Grade . . 
Third  Grade. . 


January,  1867 

May  29,  1807 

June,  186(5 

June,  1867 

January,  1805. . .. 
January  28,  1867. 
January  28,  1867 . 
January  28,  1867 . 
January  28,  1867. 


Grammar  Master 

Second  Grade  and  Special . , 

Special 

First  Grade 

Third  Grade 

Special  City 

Second  Grade 


First  Grade . . . 
Second  Grade . 


State  Diploma. 
First  Grade 
First  Grade. . . . 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

Third  Grade . . . 
Third  Grade... 


First  Grade  and  St.  Life  Dip 

Second  Grade , 

Special 

Second  Grade , 

First  i  trade 

Second  Grade  and  Special. . 

Sect  >nd  Grade , 

Special,  German 

Special,  French 

Second  Grade 

Second  Grade , 

Special,  German  and  French 


First  Grade 

Primary  Principal. . 

First  Grade 

Third  (.rail.- 

Second  Grade 

I  tirade 

Third  Grade 

Third  Grade 

Grammar  Assistant. 


Date  of  Certificate. 


January  28,  1867 . 
January  28,  1867. 


July,  1867 

January  28,  1807. 

April  9,  1800 

July  23, 1867 


January  28,  1867 . 


20  years. 
19  years. 
~%  years 

years . . 

months 

4  years . . 

5  years . . 

12  years. 
3%  years 


June  7,  1866 

June,  1867 

August  28,  1867. . 
January  7,  1867. . 

June,  1807 

January  28,  1867 . 
June  3,  1867 


January  28,  1807.. 
January  28,  1807.. 


January  28,  1807 . 
January  28,  1807. 

June,  1807 

June,  1867 

July,  1806 

July,  1867 

January  6,  1867. . 
January  28,  1807. 
AugUBt,  1807 


January  28,  1807 . 

I860 

•I  an  nary  28,  1867. 

Hay  80,  i860 

January  28,  1807. 
DecemtH  r,  1866. . 
August  18,  1867. . 
January  28,  1887. 
July,  1804 


Total  amount   j  How  long  been 
of  experience  I     teaching  in 
in  teaching,      j       this  Slate. 


9?$  years. . 

1  month . . . 

2  months. . 
4  months. . 
2  5-0  years . 
22  months . 
2H  years. . 
10  months . 
2  years 


.|4J-3  years. . 
.  1  month. . . 
.  2  months. . 
.  4  months.  . 

2  5-0  years . 
.  22  months. 
.  2JS  years. . 
.16  months. 

2  years 


6  years 

12  years. .. . 
10  months . . 
3  years 

3  months. . . 
2  years 

4  years 


5  years . . 

6  years. . 
2H  years 
3  years. . 
2}<S  years 
2J3  years 
18  months 


14  years.. 
3-i  years. 


First  Grade.. 
Third  Grade. 


January  28,  1867., 
June  30,  1807 


t  \<  are. . . . 
21  mouths. 

2  years. . . . 

3  months.  . 
l'.i  y<  an. . . 
13  years. . . 

■_'  yi  are.... 
16  months. 
10  years... 


til  \.  years. 
17  years. . . 
10  years. . . 

8  niMiiths.  . 
2  yi  ars.  .  . . 
:;  1 1    years.  . 

L9  months. 

Hi  months. 

6  yean. . . . 


o  years. 
2  years. 


15  years. .. 

4  months . , 


4  5s  years 
6  years . . 
21.,  years 
3  years . . 
2%  years 
2  '  i  years 
23<i  months. 


11  J<:  years. . 

3  years 

2  years 

4  years 

18  months. . 

1  year 

8  mouths, . . 
ID  ';■  years. . 
18  months. . 

yean 

15  months. . 
10  years 


10  years. 
12  years, 
i  yean. . 

s  months 
yean. . 

7  months 
19  months 
16  months 
4  years.. . 


6  years. .. 
1  months . 


How  long  been  Length  of  time 
teaching  in  in  present 

this  City  position. 


4Ji  years. . , 

1  month. . . . 

2  months .  . . 
4  months.  . 
2  5-6  years. 
22  months . . 
2H  years. .. 
16  months . 
2  years 


6  years 

2  years. . . . 
10  months. 
2  ?4  years . . 
2  weeks  . . . 

2  years 

4  years 

3  years 

2  years 

1  year 

0  years. . .. 

21*,  years.  . 
8  months.  . 
I-.,  months 
-] :  y»  an. , 
23<>  months 


11  years. . . 

3  yean 

2  years 

4  yean 

18  months. 
4  months. . 

3  months. . 
10 H   years. 

is  months. 

■j  yean. . . . 
15  months. 
L0  yean, . . 


10  years . . 
L2  yean. . 
4  yean, . . 
s  months. 

is  months 

7  months. 

18  months 
1('.  months 
3  j ears. . . 


5  yean, . . 
4  months. 


3  5-6  years. 

1  month. 

2  weeks. 
1  month. 
8  months. 
22  months. 
10  months. 
1  year. 

10  months. 


13  months. 
21  months. 
10  months. 
4  months. 

2  weeks. 

7  months. 

3  months. 

10  months, 
years. 


4  months. 
4  months. 
4  months. 
4  months. 
1  -j  months. 
4  mouths. 
2 '-..  months. 


6  yean. 

4  months. 

4  months. 

3  6-6  mos. 
10  mouths. 

4  months. 
3  months. 

9   .    months. 
3  months. 
•J  years. 
lii  mouths. 
2  months. 


IS  months. 
10  months. 

2  Weeks. 

6  months. 
18  months. 
6  months. 

3  \\e,  Ks. 

15  months. 
9  years. 


5  years. 
4  months. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  REPORT. 


PERSONAL  STATISTICS  OF  TEACHERS  rN 


Names  of  Schools  and  Teachers. 

Where  Educated. 

Graduate  of  what  Normal 
School. 

Had  experience  in  what 
Training  School. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Lloyd 

Miss  Mary  Abby  Haswell  . . . 

Massachusetts 

Hyde  St.  Pbtmaey  School. 

Bridgwater,  State . . . 

Tehama  School. 

California  State 

California  Normal  . . 

Mrs.  E.  N.  C.  Huntington. . . 

California  Normal  . . 

California  State 

California  State 

California  State 

Sacramento  and  San  Fran'co 

California  Normal  . . 

' 

Foueth  Street  Breviary 
School. 

New  Brittan,  Conn  . 

California  State 

Mrs.  Rebecca  F.  Ingrabam . . 

California  State 

California  State  .... 
California  State  .... 
California  State 

Miss  Annie  M.  Jourdan 

California  Normal . . 

San  Francisco 

Lincoln  Pbtmaey  School. 

Miss  Katie  B.  Childs 

Miss  Nellie  A.  Littlefield 

California  State 

Vermont  and  Massachusetts 

Miss  Maggie  L.  Jordan 

California  State 
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SAN  FRANCISCO   SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT— Continued. 


Grade  of  Certificate 


Date  of  Certificate. 


Total  amount 
of  experience 
in  teaching. 


How  long  been 
teaching  in 
this  State. 


How  long  been 
teaching  in 
this  City. 


Length  of  time 
in  present 
position. 


Second  Grade . 
Third  Grade.. 
Third  Grade .  . 
Third  Grade.. 
First  Grade... 
First  Grade . . . 
Second  Grade . 
First  Grade . . . 
First  Grade... 
First  Grade . . . 


December,  1865. . . 


First  Grade . . . 
Third  Grade.. 
Second  Grade . 
First  Grade . . . 


June  30,  1867 

February  28,  1867. 
February,  1867 

January,  1867 

January,  18G7 

August  28,  1867.  .. 
September  17, 1867 
January  28,  1867 . . 


January  28,  1867 . 
January  28,  1867. 

June,  1865 

April  18,  1867 


8  years 

2  years 

4  months. .. 
233  years. .. 

7  years 

7  years 

233  years. .. 

3  5-12  years. 
3  5-12  years . 
6  years 


4  years . 

2  years 

4  months. .. 

2  %  years  . , 
7  years 

5  years 

21.-,  years.  .. 

3  5-12  years. 
3  5-12  years. 

6  years 


20  years 2  5-6  years. 

233  years...  2%  years.. 
2  5-12  years.  i2?-3  years.. 
4  years 4  years 


First  Grade 

First  Grade 

Third  Grade 

Second  Grade 

Second  Grade 

First  Grade , 

First  Grade 

Third  Grade 

Third  Grade 

Third  Grade 

Primary  Principal 

Second  Grade , 

Second  Grade 

Second  Grade 

Second  Grade 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade 


First  Grade 

Third  Grade... 
First  Grade. . . . 

First  (irade 

Sec. .ml  ( irade.  . 
Becond Grade. . 
Second  I  trade. . 
Third  Grade... 
Becond  Grade. . 
First  Grade. . . . 
State  Diploma. 


First  i  trade. . . . 
Becond  I  trade. . 
State  Diploma. 
Becond  Grade.. 
Third  Grade... 
First  Grade  . .. 
Third  Grade. .. 
Third  Grade. .. 
Third  Grade. .. 
Second  Grade. . 
Second  I  Irade. . 
Second  Grade.. 
Third  Grade. .. 


January  28,  1867 . 
January  28,  1867 . 
January  28,  1867 . 

May  14,  1867 

June,  1867 

January  28,  1867 . 
January  28,  1867. 
January  17,  1867. 
December,  1866. . 
January  28,  1867. 

May,  1864 

January  28,  1867. 
January  28,  1867. 

August,  1867 

June  7,  1866 

January  28,  1867. 
August  31,  1867.. 


5  years 

4  years 

9  years 

13  years .... 

4  months. .. 

9  years 

12  years .... 

5  years 

18  months . . 

10  months. . 

8  years 

4':,   years... 

6  years 

23$  years. .. 

2  3$  years. .. 
5  1-12  years. 

3  years 


2  5-6  years . 
2  3$  years.. 
233  years. . 
\  years. . .. 


January  28,  1867..  18  years. 
January  28,  1867 . .  22  months 

1866 5  years 

June,  1867 6  years 

June  7,  1866 3  years 

•Inly,  1867 18  years. 

January,  1867 2  years 

January  28,  1867..  21',  years 

June,  1867 10  months 

January  28,  1867..  3  years 
April,  1867 5  years 


May,  1867 

January  28,  1867.. 

March,  1867 

June,  1867 , 

January  98,  1867., 
October  10,  1867. 
Di  cember,  1866.., 
January,  1867  — 
January,  1867 
March  28,  1867  . .. 
January  28,  L867, 
January  19,  L867., 
January,  1867  ... 


10  years. . . 
16  months. 
8 ',  years. . 

•_'ii  years. . . 

2  years. . . . 
2!  i  years. . 
16  months. 

4  years. . . . 

2! ,    years. . 

is  months. 

:s'i   years. . 

3  I J  years. . 

3  '.-     \e;US.  . 


5  years 

4  years 

8  5-12  years. 

3  years 

4  months. .. 
333  years. .. 
33$  years. .. 
19  months . . 

1  year 

10  months. . 
7  years 

2  5-6  years. . 

2  years 

2  3$  years. . . 
2 H  years . . . 
4  5-6  yeans . . 
23£  years. . . 


15  years 

22  months . . 

3  years 

6  years 

1  year 

r, ' .  years. . , 

2  years 

2  \i  years . . . 
10  months . . 

:i  years 

5  years.   ... 


S  years 

16  months. . 
s  ',  yi  ;irs.  . . 
» '•...  years, . . 

3  years 

21 ...  yean. . . 
16  months. . 
i")  months, . 
2  5-12  years. 

18   IllolltllS.  . 

:)'  i    years.  .  . 

2  years 

23$  years... 


4  months 

2  years. . 
4  months 
1  month. 

1  month. 
4  years. . 
2'3  years 

3  5-12  years. 

2  5-6  years . . 
6  years 


33^  months, 
2  years. 
4  months. 
1  month. 

1  month. 
10  months. 

2  months. 
2  5-6  years. 
10  months. 
6  years. 


2  5-6  years. 
23$  years. 
21  months. 
4  years. 


5  years 4  months. 

323  years...  10  months. 

8  years 10  months. 

2  years 4  months. 

4  months.  . .  4  months. 

3  years 3  years. 

3  years 3  years. 

19  months . .  19  months. 

1  year 1  year. 

10  months..  1(1  months. 

6  years 1  year. 

2  5-6  years . .  10  months. 

2  years 10  months. 

23<j  years...  10  months. 

1  year 9  months. 

4  5-6  years.  .  10  months. 
23-4  years...  10 months. 


15  years.. 
22  months 

2  years. . 
6  years. . 
6  months 
6',  years 
■_'  years, . 

2\  years 
4  months 
2',   years 

3  months 


23$  years. 

15  months. 

6  months. 

6  >'  are. 
.  6  months. 
.   1  months. 
.  [  2  years. 
.  8  months. 
.  4  months. 

.  3  \.  years. 

.  3  months. 


2  3$  years .  . 
16  months. 
B ',  yean  , 
8  yean. . . . 

3  yean. . , , 
33 ,  yean. . 
L6  months, 
16  months. 
3  ,">-12  years 
18  months. 
3  5-6  years. 
3  years. . . . 

3  .  >.  an, . 


21  i  years. 

18  mouths. 

16  months. 

li    Vein's. 

17  months. 
21  i  years. 
16  months. 
.">  months. 
16  months. 

18  months. 
i  week, 

3  yean. 
3  years, 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  REPORT. 


PEKSONAL  STATISTICS  OF  TEACHERS  IN 


Names  of  Schools  and  Teachers. 


Eighth  Stkeet  Primary 
School. 

Miss  Annie  E.  Slavan 

Miss  Caroline  A.  Watson 

Miss  Grace  Chalmers 

Miss  Madeleine  Ann  Brady  . 

Miss  Sallie  C.  Johnson 

Miss  Mary  A.  Humphreys  . . 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Frissell 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Bevans  . . . 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 
School. 

Miss  Laura  J.  Mastick 

Miss  Jennie  E.  Gunn 

Miss  Harriet  P.  Burr 

Miss  Fannie  A.  Stowell 

Miss  Kate  Agnes  O'Brien  . . . 

Cosmopolitan  Primary 
School. 

Miss  Minna  A.  H.  Graf 

Miss  Martha  E.  H.  Dames. . . 

Mrs.  Josephine  Clifford 

Miss  Elizabeth  Riegemann  . . 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Miller 

Miss  Lizzie  York 

Miss  Cornelia  E.  Campbell . . 

Mrs.  Kate  McLaughlin 

Mad.  Marie  Dupuy 

Miss  Grace  Smith 

Miss  Virginie  Coulon 

Miss  Helen  E.  Roeben 

Bryant  Street  Primary 
School. 

Miss  Eva  G.  Smith 

Mrs.  B.  Jane  Cochrane 

Miss  Augusta  S.  Cameron. . . 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Porter 

Normal  Training  School. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout 

Mrs.  Priscilla  C.  Cook 

Miss  Mary  G.  Heydenfeldt. . 

City  Training  School. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  DuBois. 


Misa  Aanie  L,  Gray 

Hybb  and  Geary  Primary 
S0H6OL. 

Miss  Laura  A.  Humphreys  , 
Miss  Prances  M.  Benjamin  , 

Potrero  School. 


Miss  Annie  S.  Jewett . . , 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Anderson 


Pine  Street  School. 

Miss  Lottie  A.  Prichard, 

Miss  Abbje  Frances  Sprague 


Where  Educated. 


Notre  Dame  Convent,  C.  E . 
Massachusetts,  HI.,  and  Cal 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

New  York  and  California. 
Massachusetts  and  California 
San  Francisco , 


Baldwin  University,  Ohio. 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

Connecticut 

California 


Hamburg,  Germany 

San  Francisco  and  New  York 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Hanover,  Germany 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco  and  New  York 

Iowa  and  California 

Dublin 

Paris 

Scotland  and  California. . 

France  

San  Francisco , 


San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

Providence,  K.  I.,  and  San  F. 


New  York 

Boston 

San  Francisco 


New  York  . 
California , 


San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco  . 


California 

New  York  City  and  San  Fran. 


New  York  City 
San  FraeeiscQ . 


Graduate  of  what  Normal 
School. 


New  York  , 


California  State  . . 
California  State  . . 


San  Francisco  , 
San  Francisco  , 


California  State  . . 


California  State 
California  State 
California  State 


Paris 

California  State 


California  State 


California  State 


San  Francisco  . . 
California  State 


San  Francisco , 


California  State 
California  State 


Had  experience  in  what 
Training  School. 


Toronto . 


California  Normal 


California  Normal 
California  Normal 


Connecticut  Normal 
California  Normal  . . 


Dannenberg's  Inst . 


California  Normal 
California  Normal 
California  Normal 
California  Normal 


California  Normal 


California  Normal 


California  Normal , 
California  Normal 
California  Normal  , 


San  Francisco  City  . 
California  Normal  . . 


California  Normal 
California  Normal 
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SAN  FRANCISCO   SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT— Continued. 


Grade  of  Certificate. 


Date  of  Certificate. 


Total  amount 
of  experience 
in  teaching. 


How  long  been 
teaching  in 
this  State. 


tow  long  been 
teaching  in 
this  City. 


Length  of  time 
in  present 
position. 


First  Grade . . . 
Third  Grade.. 
Second  Grade . 
Third  Grade.. 
Third  Grade. . 
First  Grade . . . 
Second  Grade . 
First  Grade. . . 


January  28,  1867 . 

June,  1867 

June,  1867 

January  28,  1867 . 
January,  1867 
January,  1867  . . . 
January  28,  1867. 
June,  1867 


First  Grade . . . 
Second  Grade . 
Third  Grade.. 
First  Grade . . . 
Third  Grade.. 


January  28,  1867 . 
January  28,  18G7. 

June,  1867 

January,  1867  . . . 
June,  1867 


14  years 

3  months. . 

4  months. . 
16  months. 
4  months. . 
8  years. . . . 
3H  years. . 
4  months. . 


7  %  years . . , 

4  years 

5  months . . 

7  years 

3  months . . 


Special 

Second  Grade 

Special,  German 

Special 

Second  Grade 

Second  Grade  and  Special. 

First  Grade 

Grammar  and  Prim  ary 

Special 

Second  Grade 

Special 

Third  Grade 


January,  1867  . . 

May,  1867 

September,  1867 


January  28,  1867 . 
January  28,  1867. 
September,  1867. 
January,  1867  . . . 

July,  1867 

July  3,  1867 

June  13,  1866 

June  24,  1867.... 


Third  Grade.. 
Third  Grade.. 
Second  Grade . 
Third  Grade. . 


State  Dip.  and  Primary  Pr in, 
Head  Assist,  and  Grammar. . 
Second  Grade 


January  28,  1867. 
January  28,  1867 . 
January  28,  1867 . 
January  28,  1867 . 


January  28,  1867 . 


June  8,  1867. 


First  Grade  and  State  Dipl'a 
Second  Grade 


December,  1866. , 
June  3,  1867 


853  years. . 
4  months . . 
2  months. . 

15  years 

13  months . 

16  months. 
4  years. . . . 

10  years 

1  year 

4  months.  . 

17  years . . . 
4  months.. 


22  months.. 
18  months . . 
2  7-12  years. 
434  months. 


6J*  years. . 
in  years. . . 
4  months. . 


17  years. .. 
3  months. . 


First  Grade . . 
Third  Grade. 


July,  1867  , 
July,  1867  , 


8  years 

16  months. 


10  years. .. 

3  months. . 

4  months.  . 
16  months. 
4  months. . 
8  years. . . . 
2  1-6  years. 
4  months. . 


7  1-6  years. 

4  years 

5  months. . 

4  years 

3  months. . 


22  months . 
4  months . . 

2  months. . , 
16  months. . 
13  months . 
16  months. 
4  years .... 
4  years 

3  months. . 

4  months. . 

3  years 

4  months . . 


22  months . , 
18  months. . 
2  7-12  years. 
i%  months, 


6!^  years. 
i%  years. 
4  months. 


15  years 

3  months . . . 


10  years 

3  months. . . 

4  months . . . 
16  months.. 
4  months. . . 

6  years 

22  months . . 
4  months . . . 


7  1-6  years., 

4  years. 

5  months . . 

4  years 

3  months. . 


8  years 

16  months. 


First  Grade . . 
Third  Grade . 


First  Grade, 


January,  1867 
Third  Grade June  24,  1867. 


January,  1867  . . 
January  :i,  1867. 


4  years 4  years 

'd'/i  months.  3V.>  months. 


6  years. . . 
3  m.  nj t  1j s . 


22  months . 
4  months. . 

2  months . . 
16  months . 
13  months . 
16  months. 
10  months. 

years . . . . 
:i  months.  . 
4  months.. 

3  years 

4  months. . 


22  months. . 
18  months. . 
2  7-12  years. 
3J^  months. 


(>}<'  years.  . 
i\  years.  . 
4  months . . 


15  years. .. 
3  months. . 


7  5-6  years. . 
16  months. . 


2\.   years.  .  . 
3H  months. 


5?i  years. . .  5%  years. . . 
2  months.  . .  2  months. . . 


3  years. 

2  months. 
2?<>  months. 
16  months. 

4  months. 
2  1-6  years. 
21  months. 
4  months. 


4  1-12  years. 
3  11-12  yrs. 
3  months. 
2  years. 
2  %  months. 


7  months. 
4  months. 

2  months. 
16  months. 
11  months. 
16  months. 
10  months. 
10  months. 
1  week. 

3  months. 
16  months. 
3  months. 


10  months. 
18  months. 
22  months. 
3J3  months. 


2  years. 
4  months. 
3J$  months. 


4  months. 

:i  months. 


2  years. 
16  months. 


J  nmiiths. 
Z%  mouths. 


2  years. 
2  months. 
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PUBLIC   SCHOOL   KEPOKT. 


PEESONAL  STATISTICS   OF  TEACHEKS  IN 


Names  of  Schools  and  Teachers. 

Where  Educated, 

Graduate  of  what  Normal 
School. 

Had  experience  in  what 
Training  School. 

Polk  and  Austin  Primary 
School. 

Miss  Mary  Ella  Perkins 

Drumm  Street  Primary 
School. 

San  Bruno  School. 

West  End  School. 

Faxrmount  School. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  H.  Nevins 

Ocean  House  School. 
Tyler  Street  School. 

don,  and  Pestaloz- 
zian,  Davenport . . 

Colored  School. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Washburn  .... 
Mrs.  Helen  E.  Byers 

AYEEAGE   EXPEEIENCE  — MISCELLANEOUS    MEMOEANDA   FEOM   THE 
EOEEGOING  TABLES. 


FEMALES. 

Average  evperience  in  teaching 5  years    4%  months. 

Average  time  of  teaching  in  State  of  California 3  years    6      months. 

Average  time  of  teaching  in  City  of  San  Francisco 2  years  10%  months. 

MALES. 

Average  experience  in  teaching 12  years    1%  months. 

Average  time  of  teaching  in  State  of  California 7  years    1      month. 

Average  time  of  teaching  in  City  of  San  Francisco 4  years  10     months. 


Number  of  males  who  are  graduates  of  Normal  Schools .  . 
Number  of  females  who  are  graduates  of  Normal  Schools. 


11 


Total  number  of  graduates . 


Number  of  male  teachers  who  have  had  experience  in  Training  Schools 12 

Number  of  female  teachers  who  have  had  experience  in  Training  Schools. . .  .78 

Total 


99 


90 
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SAN  FRANCISCO   SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT— Concluded. 


Grade  of  Certificate. 


Date  of  Certificate. 


Total  amount 
of  experience 
in  teaching. 


How  long  been 
teaching  in 
this  State. 


How  long  been 
teaching  in 
this  City. 


Length  of  time 
in  present 
position. 


Third  Grade. 


January  28,  1867.. 


Third  Grade. 


First  Grade . 


May  31, 1867. 
August,  1867. 


State  Dip.  and  Gram.  Master 
Second  Grade 


1864. 


July,  1867 


Second  Grade. 


January,  1867. 


Second  Grade . 
Second  Grade . 


July  26, 1867. 
May  20, 1867. 


9J<2  months. 


9  years 

3%  months. 


10  years... 
15  years... 
25  years . . . 

25  years... 


5  years . . 
12  years. 


9J3  months, 


2  years 

3}£  months. 


8  years 
14  years. . . 
14  years. .. 

12  years... 


5  years. 
1  year.. 


9%  months. 


2  years 

3M  months. 


6  years. 


7  years. 


6  years. 


3  months. 
2  weeks  . . 


Special July,  1867 4  years 31j  years.  ..3%  years. 

Second  Grade May,  1867 43*i  years. . .  4  Js  years. . .  4  J*  years. 


9}$  months. 


10  months. 
3J£  months. 


2  1-12  years. 
4  months. 
4  months. 

18  months. 


3  months. 
2  weeks. 


8  months. 
1  month. 


Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 


Males 


male  teachers  who  hold  State  Life  Diplomas 12 

male  teachers  who  hold  State  Educational  Diplomas 7 

male  teachers  who  hold  Latin  Master's  Certificates 2 

male  teachers  who  hold  Grammar  Master's  Certificates 1 

male  teachers  who  hold  Special  Certificates 3 

female  teachers  who  hold  State  Life  Diplomas 2 

female  teachers  who  hold  State  Educational  Diplomas 9 

female  teachers  who  hold  Head  Assistant  Grammar  Certificates 1 

female  teachers  who  hold  Principal  of  Primary  Certificates 4 

female  teachers  who  hold  First  Grade  Certificates 69 

female  teachers  who  hold  Second  Grade  Certificates 73 

female  teachers  who  hold  Third  Grade  certificates 52 

female  teachers  who  hold  Special  Certificates 10 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  EDUCATED  EN  CALIFORNIA. 

—  I  Females 114 


NUMBER    OF    TEACHERS  WHO    GRADUATED    FROM    THE    CALIFORNIA    STATE  NORMAL 

SCHOOL. 

Males 3  1  Females 48 


NUMBER  WHO  HAVE  HAD  EXPERIENCE  IN   TRAINING   SCHOOLS. 

Males 12  I  Females 


78 
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It  will  be  learned  from  the  foregoing  summary  that  we  have  such 
a  corps  of  teachers  as  should,  (and  they  do,)  enjoy  a  high  degree  of 
confidence. 

For  these  let  a  more  liberal,  yet  judicious,  schedule  of  salaries  be 
adopted,  which  will  suitably  discriminate  in  favor  of  experience,  well 
proved  and  absolute  success  in  teaching. 

It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  a  wise  regulation  in  the  Manual, 
which  provides  that  no  teachers  shall  be  elected  till  they  have 
proved  their  ability  by  six  months'  successful  service  ;  yet  this 
important  provision  against  incompetency  has  never  in  a  single  in- 
stance been  regarded  by  the  Board  of  Education.  All  teachers, 
during  several  years  past,  have  been  placed  upon  probation  for  six 
months — a  wise  and  just  precaution — yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
no  instance  of  non-success  has  yet  transpired.  Of  the  several  hun- 
dred teachers  elected,  not  one  has  failed  of  regular  promotion  at 
the  expiration  of  the  probationary  term.  Let  a  schedule  be  adopted 
which  will,  with  reasonable  liberality,  reward  and  honor  professional 
success  in  our  Department,  and  we  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  invalua- 
ble and  incalculable  services  of  those  who  will  make  teaching  a  pro- 
fession as  honorable  and  remunerative  as  it  ever  must  be  important. 
In  its  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  State, — to 
society,  with  all  its  vital  and  sacred  interests,  what  vocation,  calling, 
or  profession  can  be  more  directly  and  vitally  important  than  that  of 
the  good,  faithful,  and  true  teacher  ?  What  task  more  delicate,  re- 
sponsible and  noble,  than  the  proper  development  of  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  those  who  are  soon  to  take  our  places,  and  give  to  society 
its  character — to  perpetuate  itself  again  and  again  in  the  endless  gen- 
erations to  come  ?  What  labor,  when  well  performed,  should  be  more 
justly  and  more  generously  rewarded?  What  profession  should  be 
more  respected  ? 

In  making  the  foregoing  criticisms  and  suggestions,  I  know  that  I 
have  ventured  in  many  instances  upon  a  delicate  and  undesirable 
task.  Its  performance  may  subject  me  to  harsh  judgment ;  I  may 
be  accused  of  entertaining  radical  views,  and  censured  for  offering 
suggestions  which  seem,  though  correct  in  theory,  impossible  in 
practice.  There  are  those  of  our  own  profession  who  become  wedded 
to  one  idea — who  seem  but  seldom  to  look  outside  or  beyond  daily 
routine  work,  for  new  methods,  or  to  discover  errors  in  older  systems. 
Such  innocently  become  fossils.     I  am  aware  and  will  readily  admit, 
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that  to  carry  out  my  views  in  regard  to  improved  and  truer  methods 
of  teaching,  would  require  a  high  order  of  talent  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers— a  thorough  education  and  a  skillful  preparation  on  their  part  for 
their  professional  work — and  then  application  of  zeal,  energy,  and 
professional  ambition — that  is  all.  Nothing  more  would  he  neces- 
sary. And  have  we  not  such  teachers  already  ?  Certainly.  We 
have  large  numbers,  and  scores  in  addition  are  preparing  annually. 
This  is  just  the  work,  this  the  very  object  of  our  Normal  and  Train- 
ing Schools.  Let  these  Normal  and  Training  Schools  continue  their 
good  work,  under  the  instruction  of  the  most  skillful  and  thoroughly 
competent  conductors,  and  there  will  never  be  any  lack  of  teachers — 
and  such  teachers,  too,  as  will  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  their  work 
with  intelligence,  and  assured  success  in  true  teaching. 


METHODS   OF  INSTRUCTION  —  TEACHEES'  INSTITUTE. 

No  subjects  are  more  important  in  relation  to  our  Public  Schools, 
nor  are  any  more  interesting  and  profitable  to  discuss,  than  improved 
methods  of  instruction. 

No  one  can  visit  our  class  rooms  without  being  impressed  that 
there  is  much,  very  much,  yet  to  be  learned,  even  by  our  very  best 
educators.  The  science  of  teaching  is  yet  comparatively  new.  Though 
great  advance  has  been  made  in  this  new  field  of  thought  and  inqui- 
ry during  the  past  few  years,  much  still  remains  to  be  developed. 
Custom,  long  sanctioned  and  almost  unquestioned,  assigns  too  low  a 
place  to  the  profession  of  the  teacher,  and  sanctions  the  employment 
therein  of  the  crudest  talents,  and  often  the  most  unskilled  laborers. 
Yet  we  know  that  the  best  minds  of  this  or  any  age  find  in  the  study 
and  practice  of  teaching  ample  room  for  the  display  of  all  their  acu- 
men and  philosophy.  I  am  confident  that  our  ambitious  in- 
structors in  this  city  have  need  to  renew  their  studies  and  push  a 
little  further  and  deeper  their  investigations,  if  they  would  realize 
the  best  attainable  results  from  skillful  teaching.  From  our  some- 
what isolated  situation,  fortunately,  perhaps,  we  have  here  in  Cali- 
fornia to  depend  much  upon  ourselves  —  to  rely  upon  our  own  efforts 
in  the  testing  of  new  theories,  aud  the  elimination  of  new  facts — new 
principles,  and  better  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction. 

The  possibilities  of  the  minds  of  children,  the  nature  of  their  ca- 
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pacities,  and  the  tendency  of  their  differing  genius,  must  he  more 
carefully  studied  and  hetter  understood,  to  enable  our  educators  to 
teach  with  the  greatest  possible  economy  of  their  own  and  their  pu- 
pils' time  and  strength,  and  with  the  happiest  development  of  their 
pupils'  mental  and  physical  energies. 

Here,  then,  is  good  work  for  our  Teachers'  Institute.     It  should 
be  at  once  organized  and  put  into  active  operation. 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

This  important  branch  of  every  well  organized  school  department, 
though  a  part  of  our  system  —  being  required  by  our  Regulations, 
and  provided  for  in  our  Manual  —  has  from  some  cause  been  sus- 
pended for  several  months.  The  value  of  this  frequent  assembling 
of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  for  general  debate  of  school 
questions,  the  discussion  of  educational  topics,  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, etc.,  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  It  seems  hardly  possible, 
it  is  not  practicable,  to  keep  up  a  good  system  of  schools  without  the 
inspiriting  and  conserving  influences  of  a  well  conducted  Teachers' 
Institute.  A  support  of  the  latter  I  consider  indispensable  to  a 
healthful  and  efficient  existence  of  the  former.  It  must  at  least  be 
evident  that  the  Institute  is  too  useful  to  be  lightly  valued.  If  its 
organization  and  management  heretofore  has  not  been  entirely  satis- 
factory, doubtless  improvements  can  be  suggested  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past.  It  has  sometimes  appeared  to  me,  however,  to  be 
the  Institute  itself  in  any  form,  not  the  character  of  its  organization 
and  management,  to  which  some  teachers  are  accustomed  to  object. 
Indeed,  I  have  heard  it  urged,  though  not  by  many,  that  from  those 
teachers  who  well  perforin  their  duties  in  their  class  rooms,  nothing 
more  should  be  demanded  or  expected ;  that  all  such  should  be  ex- 
cused from  attending  the  Institute.  But  observation  and  experience 
has  caused  me  to  be  exceedingly  skeptical  as  to  the  true  value,  in 
the  school  room  or  elsewhere,  of  those  teachers  who  have  so  little 
professional  pride  and  ambition  as  to  scoff  at  the  idea  that  they  have 
anything  more  to  learn  ;  and  feel  no  interest  in  educational  literature, 
either  reports,  monthlies,  or  standard  works,  bearing  upon  the  profes- 
sion in  which  they  are  engaged  and  by  which  they  live ;  and  habit- 
ually complain  of  the  Institute,   "  the  horrid  Institute,"  as  being 
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dry,  uninteresting,  "a  bore,"  etc.  Such  teachers  should  find  little  sym- 
pathy iu  the  Board  of  Education.  They  should  be  relieved  entirely 
of  those  positions  which  involve  to  them  nothing  but  drudgery  — 
tame,  lifeless  work  —  a  punishment  to  themselves,  and  worse  than  a 
punishment  to  their  pupils. 

I  have  attended  many  meetings  of  the  Teachers'  Institute.  No 
doubt  some  have  been  "dry," — have  lacked  the  intelligence  and 
spirit  which  should  have  been  imparted  to  them  by  whole-hearted 
and  truly  zealous  teachers ;  but  I  have  never  yet  attended  an  Insti- 
tute meeting  from  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  glean  something 
useful  to  carry  away. 


CONCLUSION. 


In  the  foregoing  suggestions  to  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education, 
I  have  been  governed  by  honest  convictions  of  right  and  duty.  To 
err  is  human.  I  may  have  been  mistaken  in  some  of  the  sentiments 
which  I  have  expressed  ;  but  I  nevertheless  feel  an  assurance,  gained 
from  careful  thought  and  much  observation,  that  I  am  correct  in  the 
views  which  I  have  advanced,  and  judicious  in  my  recommendations. 
I  have  endeavored  to  serve  the  Department  faithfully  and  fearlessly 
during  my  term  of  office,  and  have  been  governed  by  this  desire  in 
this  my  last  report.  To  do  all  that  I  would  have  done  has  been  im- 
possible ;  but  I  have  shirked  no  duty  and  have  avoided  no  necessary 
responsibility ;  have  done  my  duty  according  to  my  best  ability  ; 
have  endeavored  to  be  just  to  all ;  and  have  been  generous  often  when 
I  might  have  acted  otherwise.  I  have  extended  that  courtesy  to 
teachers  which  their  trying  positions  and  arduous  duties  have  enti- 
tled tbem  to  ;  I  have  treated  them  as  my  co-workers  and  friends.  In 
my  intercourse  with  the  Board  I  have  also  extended  that  attention 
and  civility  due  between  gentlemen  having  a  common  labor  and  a 
common  object  far  transcending  all  personal  considerations.  I  am 
happy  to  close  my  connection  with  the  Superintendency  having  the 
most  kindly  sentiments  and  good  will  toward  all,  an  earnest 
wish  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all  with  whom  I  have  been 
and  still  hope  to  be  associated  ;  and  with  a  most  sincere  desire  for  the 
future  success  and  bright  career  of  the  Public  Schools  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

J.    C.  PELTON, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  1865,  '66,  '67. 
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APPENDIX    II 


DATE   OF    ORGANIZATION   OF  THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 


Name  of  School. 

Bate  of  Organization. 

Name  of  Principal  at  time  of  Organi- 
zation. 

Boys'  High  School 

September  19,  1860 

June  20,  1864 

June  7,  1864 

July,  1865 

September,  1851 . . . 

June,  1852 

January  28,  1852  .  . 

May,  1852 

December  22,  1851 . 
February,  1852 

February  19,  1867  . 

July,  1867 

July,  1867 

January,  1867 
July,  1866 

October,  1865     • 
January,  1867 

April,  1863 

June  10,  1861 
October,  1857 

May,  1863 

January,  1867 

October,  1864  .... 
September,  1864... 
September,  1864... 

May,  1865 

October,  1865 

July,  1866 

September,  1865 . . . 
July,  1867 

October,  1867 

November,  1867  . . . 
October,  1864 

Februaiy,  1867 

October,  1867 
May  22,  1854 

Ellis  H.  Holmes. 

Girls'  High  School 

Ellis  H.  Holmes. 

Latin  School 

George  W.  Bunnell. 
Ira  G.  Hoitt. 
James  Denman. 

Denman  School 

Union  School 

Ahira  Holmes. 

Rincon  School 

Silas  Weston. 

Mission  School 

Alfred  Rix. 

Washington  School 

F.  E.  Jones. 

Spring  Valley  School 

Asa  W.  Cole. 

Post  Street  Cosmopolitan  Gram- 
mar Snhnnl 

H.  N.  Bolander. 

Shotwell  Street  School 

Silas  A.  White. 

North  Cosmopolitan  School  .... 
Tehama  Primary  School 

Post  Street  Cosmopolitan  Prima- 
ry School 

Miss  Kate  Kennedy. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Burt. 
MissK.  Sullivan. 

Mrs.  Ulrika  Rendsburg. 
Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Duune. 
A.  E.  McGlynu. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Burt. 
Miss  Fannie  Slocum. 
Miss  H.  B.  Cashing. 
Miss  E.  G.  Smith. 

Broadway  Primary  School 

Fourth  Street  Primary  School  .  . 
Powell  Street  Primary  School  . . 
Hyde  Street  Primary  School .... 
Hayes  Valley  School 

Bryant  Street  School 

"West  End  School 

Fairmount  School 

Miss  A.  M.  Dore. 
Miss  M.  A.  Salisbury. 
Mrs.  Georgia  Washburn, 
Miss  Jennie  Sheldon. 

San  Bruno  School 

Potrero  School 

Pine  Street  School 

Ocean  House  School 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Prichard. 
Mrs.  M.  McGilveray. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Du  Bois. 

Normal  Training  School 

City  Training  School 

Filbert  and  Kearny  Street  Pri- 
mary School  

Mrs.  A.  Griffith. 

Pine  and  Larkin  Street  Primary 
School  

Miss  Hannah  Cooke. 

Eighth  Street  Primary  School  . . 
Drumm  Street  Primary  School  . 
Tyler  Street  Primary  School .... 
Colored  School 

Miss  May  Williams. 
Miss  A.  M.  Murphy. 
Miss  S.  H.  Whitney. 
Rev.  John  J.  Moore. 
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LATIN    SCHOOL. 

On  the  seventh  of  June,  1864,  the  Board  of  Education  put  in 
working  condition  a  classical  department  in  the  Boys'  High  School, 
by  the  election  of  Mr.  George  W.  Bunnell  as  classical  instructor.  To 
secure  admission  to  this  department  applicants  were  first  obliged  to  pass 
the  regular  examination  for  admission  to  the  High  School — an  exam- 
ination in  every  respect  the  same  as  that  prescribed  for  those  who 
entered  the  other  department  of  the  school.  It  was  soon  perceived 
that  by  this  organization,  the  very  pupils  who  proposed  to  pursue  a 
classical  course,  and  perhaps  after  that  to  enter  college,  reaped  no 
advantage  from  the  incorporation  of  the  classics  in  the  course  of  study 
of  the  High  School.  This  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  those  who  take  up  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  with  a  view 
to  a  collegiate  education,  to  begin  the  study  of  these  languages  at  an 
earlier  age  than  the  average  age  of  those  who  were  successful  in  gain- 
ing admission  to  the  High  School.  The  English  course  necessary 
for  the  classical  pupils  is  also  not  so  extensive  as  that  pursued  by  the 
other  pupils  of  the  High  School,  and  but  partially  coincident  with  it. 
Great  difficulties,  therefore,  were  found  in  putting  these  two  classes 
of  pupils  together  in  mathematics  and  other  English  studies.  Seeing 
that  a  change  in  the  organization  of  the  High  School  was  needed, 
and  considering  the  great  success  and  celebrity  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  the  Board  decided,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1865,  to  separate  the 
classical  department  from  the  High  School.  In  May  of  the 
present  year,  the  first  class,  consisting  of  nine  members,  graduated 
from  the  Latin  School.  The  examination  was  protracted  and 
severe,  and  comprised  all  the  branches  that  are  required  for 
admission  to  Yale  College.  Six  of  the  class  obtained  diplomas, 
and  three  who  did  not  obtain  a  sufficiently  high  per  centage 
to  entitle  them  to  diplomas,  received  certificates  of  their  having 
completed  a  partial  course.  Three  of  those  obtaining  diplomas  have 
since  entered  Dartmouth  College.  They  were  informed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  that  institution  that  they  were  better  prepared  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  entering  class  who  had  been  educated  at  Eastern  Schools. 
One  of  those  who  received  certificates  was  admitted  to  Dartmouth 
College  conditionally.  Two  others,  one  having  a  diploma,  the  other 
a  certificate,  have  been  admitted  to  the  College  of  California.  A  class 
of  five  will  probably  be  ready  for  College  in  May,  1868,  and  a  class 
of  twenty  in  L869.     We  think  that  these  results  show  the  wisdom  of 
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the  Board  in  making  this  a  separate  school,  and  are  very  much  to  the 
honor  of  the  department.  Mr.  Wra.  K.  Rowell  is  at  present  Principal 
of  the  Latin  School,  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Mann,  Assistant.  Both  these 
gentlemen  are  graduates  of  New  England  Colleges,  and  are  experi- 
enced teachers. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  EACH  YEAR  EST   THE  LATIN  HIGH  SCHOOL,  OR  FOR  THE 

FOUR   CLASSES. 

Fourth  Class. — 1.  Andrews  &  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar;  2 
Geography;  3.  Reading  and  Spelling;  4.  English  Grammar;  5. 
Arithmetic;  6.  Declamation  and  Composition  ;  7.  McClintock's First 
Latin  Book  ;  8.  Writing  and  Drawing. 

Third  Class. — 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  8,  continued;  9.  Andrews' 
Latin  Reader;  10.  Caesar;  11.  Algebra;  12.  McClintock's  First 
Greek  Book  ;   13.   Roman  History. 

Second  Class. — 1,  6,  8,  10,  11,  12,  continued ;  14.  Cicero  and 
Sallust;  15.  Xenophon's  Anabasis ;  16.  Greek  Grammar ;  17.  Phys- 
ical Geography;    18.  Rhetoric. 

First  Class. — 1,  6,  15,  16,  continued  ;  19.  Arnold's  Latin  Prose 
Composition;  20.  Geometry;  21.  Ancient  History  and  Geography  ; 
22.  Ovid  (selections) ;  23.  Virgil  (selections)  ;  24.  Three  Books  of 
Homer. 

GRADUATES  OF  THE  LATIN   SCHOOL— MAY,  18G7. 

The  names  of  those  who  received  Diplomas  of  graduation  of  the 
San  Francisco  Latin  School,  are  as  follows  : 

Edward  Blaney,  Melville  Regensburger,  Joseph  Mee, 

Chas.  H.  Ham,  Sidney  Worth. 

Those  who  received  Certificates  were  the  following  : 

Charles  Learned,  Frank  White,  George  Davis. 
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SAN  FEANCISCO  BOYS'   ENGLISH  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

QUESTIONS   IN    EXAMINATION   FOE    GRADUATION,    MAY,     1866 FIRST    CLASS. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

1.  Name  some  influences  that  affected  the  English  language  before 
the  fourteenth  century.  Why  is  Chaucer  called  the  father  of  English 
Literature?     What  are  the  merits  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  ? 

2.  What  is  the  Baconian  system  of  Philosophy  ?  Why  was  it 
needed  ?     What  can  you  say  of  Bacon's  style  ? 

3.  What  are  the  chief  merits  of  Shakspeare  as  a  writer?  Why 
does  he  hold  so  high  a  rank  ? 

4.  Who  were  the  greatest  theological  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  ?     What  was  their  influence  ? 

5.  By  whom  and  for  what  was  Hudibras  written  ?  What  was  the 
character  of  Dry  den  as  a  writer  ?     Name  some  of  his  works. 

6.  Who  were  the  leaders  in  the  Artificial  School  of  writers'?  What 
Can  you  say  of  Pope  as  a  poet  ?     As  a  satirist  ? 

7.  Who  were  the  Essayists  ?  What  influence  did  they  exert  ? 
For  what  is  Addison  noted  ?     Dr.  Johnson  ? 

8.  Who  were  the  great  Historians  ?  Speak  of  the  skeptical  ten- 
dency of  the  works  of  two  of  them.  Who  were  leaders  in  the 
Transition  School  of  writers  ? 

9.  What  are  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Moore?  of  Byron?  of 
Shelley  ?  Name  some  of  the  gx*eatest  modern  novelists  and  jour- 
nalists. 

10.  Why  were  theological  subjects  chosen  by  early  American 
writers  ?  Why  should  oratory  flourish  in  a  republic  ?  What  Amer- 
icans have  excelled  as  orators  ?  as  historians. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

1.  What  is  the  use  of  Trigonometry  ?  What  is  the  measure  of  an 
angle  ?  Define  sine,  cosine,  tangent,  cotangent  ;  also,  complement 
and  supplement. 

2.  What  is  the  value  of  the  tangent,  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
sine  and  cosine,  the  radius  being  unity  ?  What  of  the  cotangent  ? 
What  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  tangent  equal  to  ?     Sin.  3a  -\-  cos.  2a  —  ? 

3.  Prove  that  the  chord  of  60  degrees  is  equal  to  radius ;  also, 
that  the  sine  of  30  degrees,  the  versed  sine  of  60  degrees,  and  the 
cosine  of  60  degrees  are  equal  to  one  half  the  radius. 
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4.  Prove  that  the  sin.  (a  -\-  b)  -\-  sin.  {a  —  b)  =  2  sin.  a  cos.  b, 
and  sin.  («  -f~  b)  —  sin.  (a  —  b)  —  2  cos.  a  sin.  5;  also,  sin.  2  a 
=  2  sin.  a  cos.  <z. 

5.  Prove  that  cos.  (a  -\-  b)  -\-  cos.  (a  —  b)  =  2  cos.  a,  cos.  A  ; 
also,  that  cos.  (a  —  b)  —  cos.  {a  -J-  £)  =  2  sin.  a  sin.  £.  Which  is 
greater,  cos.  («  -)-  £)  or  cos.  [a  —  b)  ? 

tan.  a  -f-  tan.  & 

6.  Prove  that  tan.  {a  -f-  />)  = ;  also,  tan.  [a  -\-  &)  = 

7  1  —  tan.  a  tan.  b 

tan.  a  —  tan.  b 


1  -f-  tan.  a  tan.  b 

7.  Prove  that,  in  any  angled  plane  triangle  :  The  hypothenuse  is 
to  either  side  as  the  radius  is  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  opposite  to  that 
side.  That  one  side  is  to  the  other  side,  as  the  radius  is  to  the  tan- 
gent of  the  angle  adjacent  to  the  first  side.  That  one  side  is  to  the 
hypothenuse,  as  the  radius  is  to  the  secant  of  the  angle  adjacent  to 
that  side. 

8.  Prove  that  if  a  perpendicular  be  let  fall  from  any  angle  of  a 
triangle  to  its  opposite  side  or  base,  this  base  is  to  the  sum  of  the 
other  two  sides,  as  the  difference  of  the  sides  is  to  the  difference 
of  the  segments  of  the  base. 

9.  Prove  that  cos.  2  a  =  cos.  2<z  —  sin.  %a  ;  also,  that  cos.  2  a  = 
1  —  2  sin.  2«. 

cot.  A,  cot.  B  —  1 

10.  Prove  that  cot.  (A  -f-  B)  = 5  also,  that  cot. 

cot.  B  -f-  cot.  A 

cot.  2A  —  1 

2A= . 

2  cot.  A 

GEOMETRY. 

1.  What  is  a  plane?  A  perpendicular  to  a  plane  ?  What  is  a 
diedral  angle  ?     A  triedral  angle  ?     A  solid  or  polyedral  angle  ? 

2.  If  a  straight  line  stand  at  right  angles  to  each  of  two  other 
Straight  lines  at  their  point  of  intersection,  it  will  be  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  those  lines.     Demonstrate. 

3.  If  two  straight  lines  be  drawn  in  any  direction  through  parallel 
planes,  the  planes  will  cut  the  lines  proportionally.     Demonstrate. 

4.  The  sum  of  the  plane  angles  forming  any  solid  angle,  is  always 
less  than  four  right  angles.     Give  demonstration. 

5.  Define  a  polyedron  ;  a  prism;  a  rectangular  parallelopipedon 
Define  a  zone  ;  a  spherical  segment ;  a  sphere. 
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6.  The  perpendicular  distance  between  two  parallels  is  20  feet, 
and  a  line  is  drawn  across  them  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees — what  is 
its  length  between  the  parallels  l  Two  parallel  chords  in  a  circle 
were  measured  and  found  to  be  eight  feet  each,  and  their  distance 
asunder  was  6  feet — what  was  the  radius  of  the  circle  1 

7.  Given,  the  areas  of  two  regular  polygons  of  the  same  number 
of  sides,  the  one.  inscribed  in  and  the  other  circumscribed  about,  the 
same  circle,  to  find  the  areas  of  regular  inscribed  and  circumscribed 
polygons  of  double  the  number  of  sides. 

8.  When  the  radius  of  a  circle  is  unity,  its  area  and  semi-circum- 
ference are  numerically  equal.     Required  the  proof. 

9.  If  squares  be  described  on  the  hypothennse  and  sides  of  a 
right-angled  triangle,  and  the  extremities  of  the  sides  of  the  former, 
and  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  others,  be  joined,  the  bum  of  the 
squares  of  the  lines  joining  them  will  be  equal  to  five  times  the 
square  of  the  hypothenuse.     Demonstrate. 

10.  The  figure  formed  by  joining  the  points  of  bisection  of  the 
sides  of  a  trapezium,  is  a  parallelogram.  Demonstrate.  The  diam- 
eter of  a  sphere  is  12  inches  ;  how  many  cubic  inches  does  it  con- 
tain 1  How  many  times  greater  would  be  the  cubical  content  of  a 
sphere  24  inches  in  diameter,  than  of  one  12  inches  in  diameter? 

CHEMISTRY. 

1 .  What  can  you  say  of  the  absorptive  power  of  carbon,  in  the 
form  of  charcoal  1  What  are  the  compounds  of  carbon  and  oxygen  1 
How  may  carbonic  oxyd  be  produced  1  What  can  you  say  of  petri- 
factions ?  What  are  the  constituents  of  cyanogen,  and  what  re- 
markable property  does  this  compound  possess  ? 

2.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  phlogistic  theory.  What  is  com- 
bustion 1  What  is  the  difference  between  combustion  and  explosion? 
What  is  the  characteristic  of  all  bodies  used  for  the  purpose  of  illu- 
mination 1     Give  a  succinct  account  of  the  structure  of  a  flame. 

3.  What  can  you  say  of  the  distribution  of  sodium  in  combina 
tion  1  What  is  the  crystalline  form  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  ? 
How  is  the  carbonate  of  soda  manufactured  ?  What  is  alkalimetry  1 
Why  cannot  the  nitrate  of  soda  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder 1     What  is  the  symbol  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  ] 

4.  What  are  the  equivalent  and  symbol  of  magnesium  ]  What 
can  you  say  of  the  distribution  of  aluminum  1     Give  the  symbol  of 
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alum.     What  causes  the  red  color  of  bricks  ?     Mention  the  constitu- 
ents of  clay. 

5.  What  are  the  constituents  of  glass? — of  porcelain? — of  enamel? 
What  constituent  is  employed  when  it  is  intended  to  give  a  high  re- 
fractive power  to  glass  ?  What  may  be  illustrated  by  the  use  of 
Prince  Rupert's  drops  ? 

6.  What  can  you  say  of  the  natural  history  and  distribution  of 
iron  ?  What  are  the  principal  ores  of  iron  ?  What  is  the  chemical 
difference  between  cast  and  wrought  iron  ?  What  is  steel  ?  How  is 
case-hardening  effected  1 

7.  Mention  some  of  the  properties  of  copper.  What  is  verdigris  ? 
What  are  the  chief  alloys  of  copper? 

8.  Mention  five  of  the  so-called  noble  metals.  Are  amalgams  me- 
chanical or  chemical  combinations  ?  Mention  the  chief  ore  of  mer- 
cury, and  tell  in  brief,  the  method  of  extracting  the  metal. 

9.  How  is  detrine  produced  ?  What  is  its  office  ?  What  is  the 
difference  between  cane  sugar  and  grape  sugar  ? 

10.  Mention  the  chief  organic  alkalies.  What  is  the  connection 
between  oils  and  fats?  Tell  all  you  can  of  gums,  resins,  wax, 
glycerine,  and  chlorophyll. 

SECOND    CLASS— PHYSICS. 

1.  If  two  forces  acting  perpendicularly  on  a  straight  lever,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  fulcrum,  balance,  these  forces  are  to  each  other 
inversely  as  their  distances  from  the  fulcrum.     Demonstrate. 

2.  What  is  the  law  of  the  movable  pulley  ?  A  pair  of  pincers  is 
six  inches  long,  how  great  a  force  must  be  applied,  two  inches  from 
the  top,  to  overcome  a  resistance  of  three  ounces  ?  How  great  a 
power  will  be  required  to  balance  a  weight  of  forty  pounds  ? 

3.  Give  the  law  of  the  lever  of  the  second  kind.  What  is  a  com- 
pound lever?  The  radius  of  an  axle  is  four  inches,  of  the  wheel 
four  feet,  what  weight  will  a  power  of  twenty  pounds,  applied  to  the 
wheel,  balance  ?  To  what  two  mechanical  powers  may  all  the  others 
be  reduced  ?  Of  which  mechanical  power  is  the  screw  a  modifica- 
tion ? 

4.  What  is  distillation  ?  What  is  incandescence  ?  At  what  tem- 
perature do  all  solid  bodies  become  incandescent  ?  What  is  specific 
heat  ?  Name  some  of  the  men  who  made  use  of  steam  as  a  motive 
power  prior  to  the  time  of  Watts'  improvement  in  the  steam  engine. 
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5.  What  is  the  cause  of  short-sightedness?  What  is  the  visual 
angle  ?  How  many  kinds  of  microscope  are  there  ?  Give  a  hrief 
description  of  the  compound  microscope.  A  convex  lens  has  a  focus 
one-fifth  of  a  square  inch  in  area,  and  increases  the  heat  of  ordinary 
sunlight  two  hundred  times,  what  is  the  area  of  the  lens? 

6.  What  is  the  cause  of  stammering  ?  A  cannon  is  heard  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off,  with  a  certain  degree  of  loudness,  how  far 
must  a  person  be  removed  to  hear  it  with  one-hundredth  of  its  former 
loudness  ?  I  see  the  flash  of  a  cannon  two  seconds  before  I  hear 
its  report,  how  far  is  it  off?  How  many  feet  will  sound  travel 
through  water  in  ten  seconds  ? 

7.  How  many  kinds  of  frictional  electricity  are  there  ?  Give  Du 
Fay's  theory  of  electricity.  What  kind  of  electricity  may  be  gen- 
erated by  rubbing  a  rough  glass  tube  with  woolen  ?  To  what  part 
of  a  body  is  electricity  confined  ? 

S.  What  are  the  uses  of  the  electrophorous  ?  What  do  you  mean 
by  electrical  induction?  What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
mechanical  electricity,  as  distinguished  from  chemical?  How  is 
electricity  generated  by  steam?  What  is  the  use  of  the  electro- 
meter ? 

9.  Give  an  account  of  Daniel's  constant  battery.  What  elements 
are  employed  in  the  construction  of  Grove's  battery?  Which  is  the- 
positive  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery?  How  may  you  secure  electri- 
city of  great  intensity  with  the  galvanic  battery?  How  may  shocks 
be  given  with  the  galvanic  battery  ? 

10.  What  is  thermo-electricity?  How  is  a  thermo-electric  pile 
constructed  ?  What  is  the  use  of  the  armature  of  the  magnet  ? 
What  is  an  astatic  needle  ?  Mention  the  several  methods  in  which 
magnetism  may  be  induced  in  bodies.  Give  a  full  account  of  the 
magneto-electric  machine. 

RHETORIC. 

1.  Is  rhetoric  a  science  or  an  art  ?     Why  ? 

2.  Define  imagination,  and  show  that  it  is  the  source  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  taste.     How  does  genius  differ  from  taste. 

3.  Enumerate  the  essentials  of  sublimity  in  writing.  Name  some 
of  the  elements  of  beauty. 

4.  What  are  figures  of  orthography?  —  etymology?  —  syntax? 
What  are  figures  of  rhetoric  ? 
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5.  Define  four  figures  of  rhetoric,  and  give  examples  of  their  use. 

6.  What  is  the  office  of  criticism  ?  What  qualifications  should 
every  critic  possess  ? 

7.  Show  the  points  of  difference  between  prose  and  poetry. 

8.  What  is  description? — narration] — argument? — exposition? — 
speculation  ? 

9.  What  divisions  were  adopted  by  the  ancients  in  preparing 
orations  ?  Why  is  the  introduction  important  ?  What  rules  would 
yon  observe  in  regard  to  the  argumentative  portion  of  an  oration  ? 

10.  What  are  dramas  ?  Give  the  leading  classes  of  dramas. 
What  are  "  the  three  unities  ?  " 

COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

1.  What  is  property  ? 

%.  How  is  personal  property  distinguished  from  real  ? 

3.  Define  choses  in  action  and  choses  in  possession. 

4.  What  is  good  will,  and  when  do  questions  concerning  it  arise? 

5.  What  renders  a  ship  an  American  vessel  ? 

6.  Where  rests  the  power  of  legislation  in  reference  to  shipping  ? 

7.  Who  are  competent  to  register  1 

8.  What  are  the  rights  of  part-owners  of  vessels  ? 

9.  What  rule  in  professional  and  mercantile  partnership  in  refer- 
ence to  good  will  ? 

10.  Define  factor  and  broker. 

11.  Define  agency. 

12.  State  the  la*v  in  regard  to  who  can  act  as  principal  and  who 
as  agent. 

13.  Define  general  and  special  agency. 

14.  State  the  law  in  regard  to  instructions,  and  the  exceptions. 

15.  Define  "  del  credere"  commission. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

L.   What  is  book-keeping  ? 

2.  Define  the  double-entry  system. 

3.  What  besides  personal  accounts  are  kept  in  double-entry 
Ledger  ? 

4.  What  should  be  the  character  of  the  Day  Book  ? 

5.  What  is  an  account  ? 

6.  Into  what  classes  may  accounts  be  divided  ? 
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7.  State  the  principles  for  debiting  and  crediting  the  various  ac- 
counts. 

8.  When  an  account  is   closed,  how  is  shown  the  balance  or  dif- 
ference 1 

9.  How  are  resources,  liabilities,  losses  and  gains  shown  in  the 
Ledger  ? 

10.  State  the  six  steps  in  closing  the  Ledger. 

11.  Post  the  following  and  close  the  Ledger  : 

Dr.            Cr.                                   Dr.  Cr. 

Stock $    600     $2,S00     Expense $      75 

Merchandise 3,470       2,400     Cash 1,600  $925 

Bills  receivable ..   2,750       1,800     Win.  Brown ISO  270 

Bills  payable 240       1,200     Jas.  Campbell..  .       900  420 

Inventory,  $1,250. 

12.  Write  a  promissory  note  for  8500,  sixty  days,  and  indorse  in 
full. 

13.  Write  a  sight  draft  for  $100,  and  accept. 

14.  Write  a  bank  check  for  $200. 

15.  Write  a  receipt  in  full  for  $75. 

CONSTITUTION   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

1.  What  were  the  colonial  forms  of  government  ? 

2.  When,  where  and  why  did    the  First    Continental    Congress 
meet? 

3.  When  and  where   did   the  Second  Continental  Congress  meet, 
and  what  were  some  of  its  acts  ? 

4.  When  were  the  Articles  of  Confederation  finally  ratified  ? 

5.  What  led  to  the  formation  of  the  present  Constitution  ? 

6.  What  were  some   of  the  defects  of  the  Confederative  form  of 
Government  ? 

7.  What  were  the  objects  of  the  framers  of  the  present  Constitu- 
tion? 

8.  Name  the  departments  of  our  government,  and  the  powers  of 
each. 

9.  Of  what  does  Congress  consist  ? 

10.  State  the  advantages  of  having  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

11.  What  was  the  basis  of  taxation  under  the  Confederation,  and 
what  is  it  now  ? 
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12.  How  is  the  representative  population   ascertained,  and  how 
often  ? 

13.  By  what  officer  and  in  what  manner  is  the  census  taken  ? 

14.  How  many,  and  what  are  the  modes  in  which  a  State  may  be 
entitled  to  representation  ? 

15.  What  provision  in   regard  to  Territorial  representation,  and 
what  privileges  granted  '? 

16.  Who  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  and  why  ? 

17.  What  body  has   the   power   of    impeachment,   and  Avhat  the 
power  to  try  impeachment  ? 

18.  What  is  an  executive  session  ? 

19.  How  many  readings  must  a  bill  receive  before  being  passed  ? 

20.  What  is  a  veto  ? 

21.  How  is  a  bill  passed  over  a  veto  ? 

22.  What  is  a  tariff  ? 

23.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  Collector  of  Customs  ? 

24.  What  is  required  of  an  author  to  obtain  a  copy-right  ? 

25.  What  are   the  qualifications  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent ? 

GKADUATES   OF   THE  BOYS'  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Stanley  Newsham,  Frank  McLennan,  Robert  Coulter, 

Jacob  Stern,  Frank  Sumner,  Frank  Fillings, 

Abraham  Benjamin,       Henry  Coleman,  Henry  Morton. 

TEXT   BOOKS. 


Commercial   Arithmetic,  Critten- 
den's. 
Algebra,  Robinson's. 
Geometry,  Robinson's. 
Trigonometry,  Robinson's. 
Physical   Geography,  Warren's. 
Physics,  Wells'. 
Chemistry,  Wells'. 
Zoology,  to  be  selected. 
Botany,  (J ray's. 
Mineralogy,  Dana's. 


Book-Keeping,  Bryant    &   Strat- 

ton's. 
Commercial     Law,     Bryant      & 

Strattou's. 
Composition,  Boyd's. 
English  Literature.  Collier's. 
History,  Willson's. 
Vocal  Culture,  Russel's. 
Constitution    of    United    States, 

Sheppard's. 
Rhetoric,  to  bo  selected. 


Physiology. 
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COUESE   OF   STUDY  IN  BOYS'   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

First  Year. — Commercial  Arithmetic,  Algebra  commenced,  Physi- 
cal Geography,  Physics  commenced,  Exercises  in  Zoology,  Book- 
Keeping,  Business  Forms,  Exercises  in  History,  Composition,  Vocal 
Culture,  Declamation. 

Second  Year. — Plane  Geometry,  Physics,  Exercises  in  Botany, 
Book-Keeping.  Business  Forms,  Mercantile  Law,  Exercises  in  His- 
tory, Exercises  in  English  Literature,  Rhetoric,  Vocal  Culture, 
Declamation. 

Third  Year. — Algebra  and  Geometry  completed,  Plane  Trigonom- 
etry, Chemistry,  Physiology,  Exercises  in  Mineralogy,  Constitution 
of  United  States  and  Science  of  Government,  Exercises  in  Criticisms. 


SAN  FRANCISCO    GIRLS'    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

QUESTIONS   IN   EXAMINATION   FOB   GRADUATION,   MAT,    1866 — SENIOR  CLASS. 
ASTKONOMY. 

1.  Define  the  terms  sensible  and  rational  horizon.  Why  do  these 
planes  meet  upon  the  concave  arc  of  the  heavens  ? 

2.  What  is  the  meridian  of  a  place  ?  What  are  vertical  circles  ? 
What  is  a  prime  vertical  ?  Meaning  of  altitude,  asimuth,  and  zenith 
distance  of  a  star  ? 

3.  Illustrate  the  effect  of  refraction  upon  the  position  of  a  heaven- 
ly body.  What  would  be  its  effect  upon  declination  and  right  as- 
cension to  an  observer  at  the  equator  ? 

4.  How  is  the  length  of  a  sidereal  day  determined  ?  Why  is  the 
solar  day  longer  than  the  sidereal? 

5.  State  the  causes  which  produce  the  changes  of  the  seasons.  At 
the  time  of  the  northern  summer  solstice,  where  is  it  continual  day, 
and  where  continual  night  ? 

6.  Describe  and  explain  the  moon's  phases.  Why  does  the  moon 
always  turn  the  same  face  toward  the  earth  ? 

7.  Name  the  planets  in  the  order  of  their  respective  distances  from 
the  sun.  What  is  the  distance  of  Venvs  from  the  sun?  What  its 
period  time  Why  does  this  planet  present  phases  similar  to  those 
of  the  moon  ? 

8.  What  are  tides,  and  what  causes  them  ?  Why  are  there  no 
tides  upon  lakes  ? 
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9.  How  are  the  fixed  stars  classified  ?  What  is  a  constellation  ? 
What  is  the  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  star  from  the  earth  ? 

10.  What  was  believed  to  be  the  structure  of  the  heavens  before 
Copernicus  presented  his  system?     Explain  the  Copernican  system. 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

1.  Whose  reigns  are  considered  the  Augustan  eras  of  English 
literature?     Mention  four  prominent  authors  of  each. 

2.  Give  the  plan  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  Who  wrote  the  De- 
cameron ?  How  are  the  Canterbury  Tales  superior  to  the  De- 
cameron ? 

3.  Mentiou  all  the  languages  that  have  contributed  words  to  the 
English  language. 

4.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Lake  School  of  Poetry  ? 

5.  What  is  the  office  of  Poet  Laureate  ?  Why  so  named,  and 
when  created  ? 

6.  Who  is  the  Father  of  Romance,  and  what  did  be  write? 

7.  What  quality  makes  Shakspeare  the  greatest  of  all  English 
poets? 

8.  Compare  the  effect  of  the  Celtic  on  the  English  language,  with 
the  Tartar  on  the  Russian,  and  the  Moors'  on  the  Spanish. 

9.  Give  noms  de  2>lu7nes  of  Walter  Scott,  John  Wilson,  Richard 
Steele,  William  Thackeray,  Joseph  Addison. 

10.  Give  the  authors  of  the  following  works  :  Lalla  Rookh,  Ab- 
salom and  Achitophel ;  English  Dictionary,  Othello,  Evpry  Man  in 
his  Humor,  Guy  Mannering,  Evangeline,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  The 
Rhyme  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  Childe  Harold. 

GEOMETRY. 

1.  Prove  that  the  opposite  sides  and  opposite  angles  of  any  paral- 
lelogram are  equal. 

2.  The  area  of  a  trapezoid  is  measured  by  one-half  of  the  sum  of 
its  parallel  sides,  multiplied  by  the  perpendicular  distance  between 
them. 

3.  If  the  vertical  angle  of  a  triangle  be  bisected,  the  bisecting  line 
will  cut  the  base  into  segments  proportional  to  the  adjacent  sides  of 
the  triangle. 

4.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  two  opposite  angles  of  a  quadrila- 
teral, inscribed  in  a  circle,  is  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
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5.  When  two  secants  intersect  or  meet  each  other  without  a  circle, 
the  angle  thus  formed  is  measured  by  one-half  the  difference  of  the 
intercepted  arcs. 

6.  If  two  chords  intersect  each  other,  at  right  angles  in  a  circle, 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  four  segments  thus  formed  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  circle. 

7.  Required  to  find  the  side  of  a  regular  polygon  of  fifteen  sides, 
which  may  be  inscribed  in  a  circle. 

8.  Two  parallel  chords  in  a  circle  were  measured  and  found  to  be 
20  feet  each,  and  their  distance  asunder  was  four  feet ;  what  was  the 
radius  of  the  circle  ? 

9.  From  the  extremities  of  the  base  of  any  triangle,  draw  lines 
bisecting  the  other  sides  ;  these  two  lines  intersecting  within  the 
triangle,  will  form  another  triangle  on  the  same  base.  How  will  the 
area  of  this  new  triangle  compare  with  that  of  the  whole  triangle  ? 

10.  If  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  35,  and  the 
side  of  its  inscribed  square  12,  what  are  its  sides  ? 

FRENCH   GRAMMAR. 

1.  When  is  the  past  participle  declined  with  verbs  conjugated 
with  avoir  ?     Give  the  rules  and  examples. 

2.  When  is  the  past  participle  declined  with  the  verbs  conjugated 
with  etre  ?     Rule  and  example. 

3.  Give  the  rules  for  the  declension  of  the  past  participle  with  a 
verb  in  the  infinitive-     Examples. 

4.  Give  the  five  rules  for  the  place  of  objective  pronouns  in  a  sen- 
tence.    Examples  of  each. 

5.  Four  translations  for  the  verb  servir.     Examples  of  each. 

6.  Give  the  three  roots  by  which  to  form  all  modes  and  tenses  in 
the  French  language. 

7.  Convenir :  Two  meanings  for  this  verb  ;  the  different  rules  they 
obey  under  the  two  meanings.     Examples. 

8.  Qui  and  que  ;  their  rules  as  pronouns,  showing  the  difference 
between  them.     Examples. 

9.  Done  ;  dont.  Difference  between  the  words  ;  rules  of  each. 
Examples. 

10.  When  is  quclque  written  as  two  words,  and  how  declined  ? 
Examples. 
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CHEMISTET. 

1.  What  is  an  elementary  substance  ?  How  many  elements  are 
there,  and  how  are  they  classified  ? 

2.  State  and  illustrate  the  law  of  definite  proportions  ;  of  multiple 
proportions  ;  of  equivalent  proportions. 

3.  Explain  the  nomenclature  of  chemistry. 

4.  What  are  the  properties  of  carbonic  acid  ?  How  can  it  be  ob- 
tained ?     What  are  its  sources  in  the  atmosphere  ? 

5.  What  is  combustion?  Explain  the  combustion  of  wood  ;  of 
illuminating  gas. 

6.  Name  the  heaviest  metallic  element  ;  the  lightest.  What  are 
ores  of  metals  ?  What  metals  have  no  ores  ?  In  what  condition  is 
silver  found  ? — iron  ? — mercury 

7.  Are  heat,  light,  and  electricity  chemical  substances?  Illustrate 
their  influence  upon  chemical  composition  and  decomposition. 

8.  What  is  yeast,  and  how  is  it  produced  ?  .State  the  chemical 
changes  involved  in  alcoholic  fermentation  ;  also,  in  the  "  raising  " 
of   bread. 

9.  Explain  the  production  of  voltaic  electricity.  How  does  this 
form  or  mode  of  electricity  differ  from  frictional  electricity  ? 

10.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  terms  :  Nascent  state, 
emulsions,  actinism,  caoutchouc,  humus,  and  isomeric. 

MENTAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  To  which  class,  simple  or  complex,  do  abstract  ideas  belong? 
Explain  the  precise  sense  in  which  the  term  complexness  is  applied 
to  mental  states. 

2.  What  is  memory  ?  On  what  does  it  depend  ?  Mention  two 
facts  which  confirm  your  last  statement. 

3.  What  is  mental  association  ?  Illustrate.  What  is  meant  by 
the  laws  of  association  ? 

4.  Write  out,  in  full,  the  primary  laws  of  association.  Show  in 
what  way  resemblance  in  the  effects  produced  acts  on  the  associating 
principle,  and  tell  Avhat  this,  in  part,  gives  rise  to  in  language. 

5.  Mention  and  define  the  two  prominent  marks  of  a  good  memory. 
Why  do  not  men  of  philosophical  minds  usually  possess  a  ready 
memory  ? 

6.  What  is  habit,  and  to  what  may  the  term  be  applied  ?  State 
some  of  the  effects,  of  habit  on  sisrht. 
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7.  What    is    meant    by  original  and  acquired  perceptions  ?     To 
which  does  the  perception  of  distance  belong,  and  why  ? 

8.  What  is  true  of  the  visible  magnitude  of  objects  seen  in  a  mist, 
and  do  they  so  appear  ? 

9.  Mention  three  great  processes  in  which  abstraction  is  employed. 

10.  Mention  three  things  upon  which  success  in  reasoning  depends. 
What  is  moral  certainty  ? 


GRADUATES   OP  THE   GIRLS'   HIGH   SCHOOL. 


Percent. 

Annie  E.  Stevens 97 

Amelia  Weils 97 

Esther  Goldsmith 96 

Grace  Chalmers 95 

Adele  C.  Kohncke 95 

Carrie  A.  Watson 92 

Mary  A.  Haswell 92 

Nellie  M.Parker 91 

Rebecca  P.  Paul 91 

Elise   M.  Dames 92 

Clara  G.  Dolliver 92 

Caroline  Pearce 90 

Sarah  E.  Clark 87 

Isabel  Whitney 89 

E.  Le  Breton  Gunn 89 

Ida  E.  Dickens 86 

Lizzie  Johnston 90 


Percent. 

Mary  A.  F.  O'Brien 88 

Edwin na  Perkins S5 

Mary  E.  Caswell S4 

Elizabeth   C.  Capprice 82 

Helen  E.  Roeben S2 

Sarah  H.  Mayers S3 

Emma  A.  Morgan SI 

Harriet  P.  Burr 80 

Anna  J.  Perry 79 

Annette  L.  White 78 

Caroline  May 77 

Abby  F.  Sprague 76 

Clara  T.  Bucknam 76 

Adelaide  B.  Sawyer 72 

Ella  J.  Morse 71 

Augusta  C.  Robertson 67 

Susie  B.  Cooke 65 


EXERCISES  FOR  MONDAY  AND   WEDNESDAY. 

9 :  00  to    9 :  10— Roll  call  and  singing, 

9 :  10  to  10 :  00 — Geometry,  Rhetoric,  and  Composition,  Arithmetic  and  French, 
10:00  to  10:55 — Natural  Philosophy,  English  Literature  and  Composition,  An- 
cient History,  Arithmetic  and  French. 
10:55  to  11:05— Recess. 
11:05  to  12:00 — Geometry,  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  Ancient  History,  and 

Algebra, 
12:00  to  12:45— Intermission. 
12 :  45  to    1 :  00— Vocal  Culture. 
1 :  00  to    1 :  55 — Reading,  English  Literature  aud  Composition,  French,  Study, 

and  Physical  Geography. 
1:55  to    2:05— Recess. 
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2:05  to    2:55 — Beading,  Drawing,  Study. 
2:55  to    3:00— Singing. 

EXEECISES   ON  FRIDAY. 

Same  as  on  Monday  and  "Wednesday  up  to  1  P.  M. 
1 :  00  to  1 :  55 — Instruction  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  Physical 

Geography,  and  French. 
1:55  to  2: 05— Kecess. 

2 :  05  to  2 :  55— Reading,  Botany,  and  Drawing. 
2:55  to  3: 00— Singing. 

EXERCISES  FOR  TUESDAY  AND  THURSDAY. 

9 :  00  to    9 :  10— Boll  call  and  Singing. 

9:10  to  10:00 — Chemistry,  Bhetoric  and  Composition,  Arithmetic  and  French. 
10:00  to  10:55 — Natural  Philosopy,  English  Literature  and  Composition,  An- 
cient History,  Arithmetic,  and  French. 
10-55  to  11:05— Becess. 

11 :  05  to  12 :  00 — Chemistry,  Bhetoric  and  Composition,  Ancient  History,  Alge- 
bra and  Study. 
12:00  to  12:45 — Intermission. 
12 :  45  to    1 :  30— Vocal  Music. 
1 :  30  to    1 :  55 — Vocal  Culture  or  Astronomy. 
1 :  55  to    2 :  05— Becess. 

2:05  to    2 :  55— Beading,  English  Literature  and  Composition,  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, and  French. 
2:55  to    3:00— Singing. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Junior  Class. — Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  Grammar,  re- 
viewed ;  Rhetoric  ;  Exercises  in  English  Composition ;  Exercises  in 
Zoology  ;  General  History  ;  Vocal  and  Physical  Culture  ;  Draw- 
ing;    Vocal  Music  and  Reading. 

Middle  Class. — Algebra;  French  (optional)  begun  ;  Natural  Philo- 
sophy; English  Literature;  English  Composition;  Exercises  in 
Botany  ;  Drawing  and  Vocal  Music,  continued  ;  Vocal  and  Physical 
Culture,  continued. 

Senior  Class. — French,   continued  ;    Geometry,   to    Sixth    Book ; 
Mental  Philosophy  ;    Chemistry  ;  English  Composition  ;    Exercises 
in  Criticism  ;   Vocal  and  Physical  Culture  ;    Vocal  Music  ;  Instruc 
tion  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  (for  training  class)  5 
Lectures  on  Astronomy. 

N.  B. — Pupils  are  not  required  to  purchase  text  books  for  the 
studies  in  italic. 
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TKAINING    SCHOOL. 

Principal Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout. 

First  Assistant Mrs.  P.  C.  Cook. 

Second  Assistant Miss  Mary  Heydenfeldt. 

This  school  was  organized  in  September,  1865,  in  the  lower  rooms 
of  the  building  occupied  by  the   State  Normal   School.     Since  that 
date   the   membership  of  the  school  has   steadily  increased    until  it 
now   represents    275   pupils,  for  whose  additional   accommodation  a. 
new  building  of  four  rooms  has  been  recently  provided. 

The  management  of  the  school  is  entrusted  to  one  principal  and: 
two  assistant  teachers,  who  are  all  appointed  by  the  City  Board  of 
Education. 

With  one  exception,  this  is  the  only  school  of  its  kind  on  the 
coast,  and  as  the  object  and  plan  of  its  organization  are  not  yet  well 
understood  by  our  community,  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  describe 
briefly  the  system  of  instruction  and  training  in  use. 

As  its  title  implies,  the  school  is  designed  primarily  for  the  train- 
ing of  Normal  School  students  in  the  art  of  teaching.  These  are 
deputized  to  teach,  each  for  one  week  at  a  time,  and  twice  during  the 
term,  one  of  the  six  training  classes.  Before  assuming  charge  of  a 
class,  the  pupil  teacher  is  required  to  spend  a  week  in  special  prepar- 
ation for  her  work.  This  she  does  usually  by  studying  the  course 
of  study  prescribed  for  the  class,  by  inspecting  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing pursued  by  other  teachers  already  plying  their  task,  and  by  re- 
ceiving the  suggestions  of  the  Principal  in  regard  to  the  details  of 
school  management.  For  each  of  the  six  grades  in  the  school  there 
is  provided  a  programme  of  recitations,  which  vary  in  length  from . 
ten  to  thirty  minutes.  The  subject  of  each  lesson  in  oral  instruction  i 
is  assigned  by  the  Principal,  and  of  this  lesson  an  abstract  must  be 
prepared  by  the  pupil  teacher  and  be  presented  to  the  Principal  for 
criticism,  before  the  same  be  given  to  the  class. 

The  subject  of  each  lesson,  the  date  of  the  recitation  and  the 
name  of  the  teacher  conducting  it,  are  recorded  by  the  Principal  in 
a  book  provided  for  this  purpose. 

At  the  close  of  the  week  the  Normal  pupil  makes  out  a  report  of 
the  methods  of  teaching  she  has  employed,  and  of  the   number  and 
nature  of  the  class  exercises  she  has  conducted,  accompanying  her 
report  with  such  remarks  pertinent  to  teaching  as  she  may  desire  to  ' 
12 
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make.  To  this  report  the  principal  attaches  her  record  of  credits 
assigned  to  the  teacher  for  her  performance  in  the  Training  School. 
The  aggregate  of  these  credits  forms  one-third  of  the  maximum 
or  standard  required  for  graduation  in  the  State  Normal  School. 
The  Principal  and  her  two  assistants,  besides  exercising  a  constant 
supervision  of  the  work  and  directing  the  unskillful  efforts  of  the 
pupil  teacher,  themselves  illustrate  the  principles  of  pedagogy  by  an 
actual  application  in  teaching. 

The  fear  once  expressed  that  the  primary  pupils  of  the  school 
would  suffer  from  the  frequent  change  of  teachers,  all  of  whom  were 
to  be  regarded  as  untried  and  inexperienced  in  teaching,  has  proved 
to  be  groundless.  Whilst  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  incalculable  ad- 
vantage has  accrued  from  this  school  of  practice  to  the  Normal 
School,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  disadvantage  has  been  entailed. 
whilst  securing  this  benefit,  upon  the  children  who  depend  upon  this 
school  for  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  In  proof  of  this  assertion, 
it  may  suffice  to  state  that  this  school  has  been  subjected  to  the  same 
examination  as  other  schools  in  the  city  of  like  grade,  and  that  it 
has  never  made  less  than  eighty-five  per  cent,  in  the  semi-annual 
examinations  of  primary  schools  held  by  the  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. This  fact  reveals  a  degree  of  proficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
Training  School  not  surpassed  by  any  other  primary  school  in  the 
Department.  Deprived  of  this  experimental  school,  the  Normal 
School  would  be  wanting  in  one  important  requisite  of  success,  and 
without  its  aid  but  few  Normal  graduates  could  ever  aspire  to  any 
distinction  as  skillful  instructors.  To  the  Normal  School  the  State 
even  now  looks  for  its  regular  supply  of  teachers.  Should  these  in- 
structors fail  in  any  essential  part  of  their  professional  duty,  the 
children  of  our  citizens  must  suffer  the  consequences  of  such  failure. 
Upon  the  success  of  these  teachers  the  Normal  School  rests  its 
claims  for  public  favor,  whilst  to  the  Training  School,  supported  by 
the  enlightened  liberality  of  our  Board  of  Educatiou,  must  ever 
attach  a  large  share  of  whatever  honor  the  Normal  School  graduates 
may  reflect  upon  their  alma  mater. 


COSMOPOLITAN  SCHOOL. 

The   Cosmopolitan   School,  from  which   those  now  existing  have 
grown  up,  was  organized  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  1865,  in  a  wood- 
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en  building  on  Tehama  street,  near  First.  The  school  was  at  that 
time,  under  the  principalship  of  Mrs.  Ulrica  Rendsburg ;  the  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  was  at  first  twelve.  One  month  later  the 
school  increased  so  that  three  teachers  were  necessary,  there  being 
175  pupils  enrolled.  In  April,  1866,  the  number  of  pupils  in  daily 
attendance  was  475,  divided  into  five  classes,  with  an  average  of  9c 
pupils  in  each  class.  In  July,  1866,  there  were  in  this  school  three 
grammar  classes,  with  158  pupils,  and  seven  primary  classes,  Avitt 
352  pupils  ;  or  in  all,  ten  classes,  with  510  pupils.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  term,  in  January,  1867,  the  school  contained  four  grammai 
classes,  with  137  pupils,  and  six  primary  classes,  with  548  pupils,  or 
ten  classes,  with  685  pupils.  The  original  Cosmopolitan  School  has 
now  been  organized  into  two  separate  schools — a  grammar  and  a  pri- 
mary, the  former  in  charge  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Bolander,  as  principal,  and 
the  latter  in  charge  of  Miss  M.  Graf,  as  Primary  Principal,  both  Prin- 
cipals being  supported  by  an  able  and  efficient  corps  of  assistants. 

Since  the  above  were  organized  the  North  Cosmopolitan  School,  on 
Filbert  street,  has  been  established,  which  has  now  twelve  teachers, 
with  —  pupils. 

RESULT  OF  THE  SEMI-ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  PRIMARY  CLASSES  OF  THE 
COSMOPOLITAN  SCHOOL  ON  POST  STREET. 


Teacher. 


Miller 

Campbell .  . 
Siegemann  . 

York 

Coulon .... 
Coulon .... 
M'Laughlin 

Smith 

Foster 

Dejarlais  .  . 


Grade. 

Number  of  Pupils. 

Av.  pr.  c  t 

9th. 

71  (3  abs.) 

74« 

8th. 

59  (5  abs.) 

73  •. 

8th. 

59  (4  abs.) 

69*. 

7th. 

73  (4  abs.) 

767V 

7th. 

(£  class] 

34  (4  abs.) 

62JJ. 

6  th. 

(£  class) 

22  (1  abs.) 

7711. 

8th. 

43 

768- 

6th. 

63 

78|. 

5th. 

57  (3  abs.) 

71" 

5th. 

59  (4  abs.) 

61.. 

COURSE  IN  GERMAN  IN  THE   COSMOPOLITAN   GRAMMAR    SCHOOL,  POST  STREET. 

Fifth  Grade. — Aim's  German  Method  ;  Article  ;  Gender ;  Noun  ; 
Number;  Adjective;  Comparison;  Verb;  Present;  Past;  Future; 
Subject,  and  Predicate.  Syllabication;  Punctuation:  period,  inter 
rogation,  and  exclamation  point. 
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Fourth  Grade. — Aim's  German  Method  ;  Tarts  of  Speech  ;  Trans- 
lating exercises  completed  ;  Composition. 

Third  Grade. — Aim's  German  Method  completed ;  Sentential 
elements ;  Subject ;  Predicate  ;  Object ;  Adjective,  and  Adverbial 
elements ;   Composition. 

Second  Grade. — Aim's  German  Method ;  Etymology  and  Syntax 
completed ;  Amplification  of  the  five  sentential  elements  ;  Read  the 
History  of  the  United  States  in  German  and  Translate  ;  Composi- 
tion. 

First  Grade. — English  Grammar  compared  with  the  German  and 
French  Grammars ;  History  of  these  languages,  and  an  outline  of 
their  literature ;  Composition  ;  Philosophy  of  punctuation. 


EXAMINATION   OF  TEACHEKS— JUNE  3d  to  6th,  18G7. 

QUESTIONS   IN   CONSTITUTION   AND   GOVERNMENT. 
TEN    QUESTIONS  —  FIVE    CREDITS   EACH. 

1.  How  may  vacancies  in  the  representation  of  a  State,  in  Con- 
gress, be  filled  ? 

2.  How  far  may  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  extend  in  cases  of 
impeachment  ? 

3.  How  is  each  house  of  Congress  restricted  as  regards  the  place 
to  which  it  may  adjourn  ? 

4.  How  may  a  bill  become  a  law,  notwithstanding  the  veto  of  the 
President  ? 

5.  What  are  letters  of  marque  and.  reprisal  ? 

6.  What  is  the  object  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ? 

7.  Under  what  circumstances  may  one  of  the  United  States  en- 
gage in  war  ? 

8.  In  what  two  ways  may  amendments  to  the  Constitution  be 
proposed  ? 

9.  When  only  can  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  ? 
10.  In  what  suits  shall  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  be  preserved  ? 

QUESTIONS   EST  ANATOMY  AND   PHYSIOLOGY. 
PART  I.— PRIMARY.— FIVE   QUESTIONS— TEN  CREDITS  EACH. 

1.  Name  the  joints  between  the  bones  of  the  head.  What  bones 
form  the  frame  work  of  the  chest?  What  does  the  chest  contain  ? 
The  use  of  the  clavicle  ?     Number  of  bones  in  the  hand  ? 
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2.  Use  of  cartilage  ?  What  do  ligaments  do  ?  What  covers  the 
hones  ?  What  oils  the  joints?  What  unites  the  muscles  to  the 
hones  ? 

3.  What  is  the  hardest  substance  in  the  body  ?  What  moistens 
the  food  in  the  mouth  ?  Name  of  the  valve  between  the  stomach  and 
the  intestines  ?  What  mingles  with  the  food  in  the  stomach  ?  What 
is  the  food  called  when  ready  to  leave  the  stomach  ? 

4.  What  two  fluids  mix  with  the  food  in  the  intestines  ?  What  is 
the  food  called  after  mixture  with  these  two  fluids?  What  are  the 
lacteals  ?     Why  so  named  ?     What  is  the  object  of  digestion  ? 

5.  Name  four  organs  of  circulation.  Color  of  the  blood  going 
from  the  heart.  Why  do  arteries  lie  deep  ?  What  artery  carries 
dark  blood  ?     Usual  size  of  the  heart  ? 

PART   II.— FOR   SECOND   AND  FIRST    GRADE   CERTIFICATES.  —  FIVE   QUESTIONS- 
TEN    CREDITS    EACH. 

1.  What  is  the  great  center  of  the  nervous  system  ?  How  many 
kinds  of  nerves  ?  Name  them.  What  organ  has  more  nerves  than 
any  other  ?     What  organs  have  fewer  nerves  thsn  any  other  ? 

2.  Use  of  the  lymphatics?  Give  the  two  physiological  meanings 
of  "  secretion."  Of  how  many  parts  is  the  blood  composed  ?  Name 
them.  Name  three  different  colors  of  blood,  and  as  many  classes  of 
animals  in  which  they  may  be  found. 

.'-{.  Name  the  organs  of  respiration.  Difference  between  respira- 
tion and  inspiration.  Explain  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  in  res- 
piration. Name  three  things  that  influence  animal  heat.  Where  is 
the  voice  made  ? 

4.  How  many  humors  has  the  eye?  What  gives  the  eye  ts 
color  ?  Name  the  three  coats  of  the  eye.  What  glands  make  tears  ? 
Name  three  parts  of  the  inner  ear. 

5.  In  what  organ  is  the  mind  ?  By  what  means  and  how  often 
would  you  ventilate  a  school-room?  How  would  you  secure  and 
maintain  erectness  in  your  pupils  ?  By  what  methods  and  how  often 
would  you  exercise  pupils  ?  What  has  been,  and  what  is  the  con- 
dition of  your  own  health  ? 

QUESTIONS   IN   HISTORY. 

PART   I.—  PRIMARY.— TEN    QUESTIONS— FIVE  CREDITS  EACH. 

(Applicants  for  Third  Grade  Certificates  tako  only  the  first  part.  Others 
take  both.) 
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1.  Name  the  navigators  who  made  early  voyages  and  explorations 
on  behalf  of  France. 

2.  Say  what  you  can  of  Bartholomew  Gosnold. 

3.  Name  three  distinguished  persons  whom  the  "  Mayflower " 
brought  to  America. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  "  The  Salem  Witchei-aft." 

5.  Give  an  account  of  "  The  Negro  Plot  "  in  New  York. 

6.  Why  did  Quebec  surrender  to  the  English  ? 

7.  How  was  the  execution  of  the  "  Stamp  Act "  prevented  ? 
S.  Why  was  Burgoyne  compelled  to  surrender  ? 

9.  What  was  the  last  battle  which  Washington  fought  in  person  ? 
10.  Give  an  account  of  Sherman's  "  March  through  Georgia." 

PART  H.— FOR  SECOND  AND  FIRST   GRADE   CERTIFICATES.  —  TEN   QUESTIONS  — 
FrVE   CREDITS  EACH. 

11.  Which  of  the  New  England  Colonies  formed  a  Union  in 
1643? 

12.  Give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  in  Congress  that  led  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

13.  Give  an  account  of  "  Shay's  Rebellion.'' 

14.  When  was  "Jay's  Treaty  "  made,  and  what  did  it  accomplish  ? 

15.  Give  an  account  of  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie  ? 

16.  Why  did  Texas  declare  herself  independent  of  Mexico  ? 

17.  What  were  the  more  important  terms  of  our  treaty  with  Mex- 
ico, made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Mexican  War  ? 

18.  Mention  two  prominent  events  of  Buchanan's  administration. 

19.  When  and  where  did  National  troops  first  invade  a  rebellious 
State  ? 

20.  Name  the  successive  Union  Generals-in-Chief,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 

QUESTIONS   IN   GEOGRAPHY. 
TWO  CREDITS  EACH. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  mathematical  geography?  By  physical 
geography?  By  political  geography  ?  Divide  mankind  into  races, 
and  tell  which  is  next  to  the  European  in  civilization.  Which  race 
is  most  numerous  ? 

2.  What  is  longitude?  On  what  is  it  measured?  Are  the  de- 
grees of  longitude  all  of  the  same  length  ?     Give  the  length  of  the 
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longest,  and  the   length  of  the  shortest.     When  are  the  days   and 
nights  equal  all  over  the  earth  ? 

3.  Describe  a  voyage  from  Canton  to  San  Francisco,  thence  to 
Chicago,  mentioning  freight  from  port  to  port. 

4.  What  is  a  tropic  ?  Why  so  called  ?  Where  is  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn  supposed  to  be  drawn  on  the  earth,  and  why  ?  Define 
climate  ?     What  circumstances  determine  the  climate  of  a  place? 

5.  What  is  the  length  of  a  radius,  a  diameter,  and  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  earth  ?  Of  what  use  will  Russian  America  be  to  the 
United  States  in  the  way  of  productions  ? 

6.  What  Grand  Division  affords  most  ready  access  to  the  interior? 
Which  is  the  most  compact  ?  Which  is  most  moist  ?  Which  is  the 
hottest  ?  Name  the  five  principal  cities  in  North  America  belonging 
to  the  British  ? 

7.  How  many  counties  has  California  ?  Mention  three  that  pro- 
duce grain.  Two  with  dairy  products.  Two  that  produce  fruits. 
Which  are  noted  for  gold  products  ?  Which  silver  ?  Which  quick- 
silver ?     Which  coal  ? 

8.  Name  five  of  the  river  systems  of  the  world,  the  locality  of 
each,  and  the  longest  river  of  each  system. 

9.  What  causes  produce  the  monsoons,  land  and  sea  breezes,  fogs 
and  dews,  trade  winds  ?  What  is  the  reason  that  there  is  little  or  no 
rain  in  certain  localities  ? 

10.  What  is  the  native  country  of  the  camel,  grizzly  bear,  kan- 
garoo, opossum,  hippopotamus,  bird  of  paradise,  ostrich  ? 

QUESTIONS   IN   NATUKAL   PHILOSOPHY. 
TEN   QUESTIONS— TEN   CREDITS   EACH. 

1.  How  would  you  illustrate  the  impenetrability  of  air? 

2.  A  solid  weighs  four  pounds  in  air,  and  four  ounces  in  water ; 
what  is  its  specific  gravity? 

3.  How  was  the  unit  of  the  French  system  of  measures  de- 
termined ? 

4.  What  principle  does  the  hydrostatic  bellows  illustrate? 
;>.  Explain  the  construction  and  use  of  the  barometer. 

6.  What  are  the  respective  advantages  of  "  high  pressure  "  and 
"low  pressure"    engines? 

7.  Mention  the  several  ways  in  which  heat  may  be  propagated,  and 
•rive  illustrations  of  each. 
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8.  Mention  all  the  different  kinds  of  lenses,  and  state  the  effect  of 
each  upon  rays  of  light  transmitted  through  it. 

9.  How  would  you  show  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  electricity  ? 

10.  State  wherein  frictional   electricity  differs  from  chemical   or 
galvanic  electricity. 

QUESTIONS   IN    PENMANSHIP. 
FIVE  QUESTIONS—  TEN   CREDITS  EACH. 

1.  Write  the  alphabet  of   capital  letters,   the  alphabet  of  small 
letters,  the  Arabic  numerals  and  the  Roman  numerals. 

2.  Give  four  important  rules  for  position,  hight,  slope  and  distance 
of  letters. 

3.  How  would  you  classify  an  ungraded  school  of  fifty  pupils  for 
writing  lessons  ? 

4.  How  often  would  you  have  writing  lessons,  and  how  long  each 
lesson  ? 

5.  Write  the  following  stanza  in  both  coarse  and  fine  handwriting  : 

All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee  ; 

All  chance,  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see; 

All  discord,  harmony,  not  understood; 

All  partial  evil,  universal  good. 

QUESTIONS   IN   THEORY   AND   PRACTICE   OF   TEACHING. 
TEN  QUESTIONS— TEN   CREDITS    EACH. 

1.  Define  attention;    state  its  relation   to  other  mental  faculties  ; 
tell  how  you  would  secure  it  in  pupils. 

2.  How  would  you  cultivate  the  judgment  of  form  ?   of  size  ?  of 
color  ? 

3.  How  would  you  cultivate  readiness  of  memory  ? 

4.  How   would  you   develop    ease   and    exactness  in  the  use  of 
language  ? 

5.  How  would  you  regulate  whispering  in  a  primary  school,  whose 
average  age  is  from  eight  to  ten  years  ? 

6.  In  what  way  and  how  far   would  you   use   the    self-reporting 
system  ? 

7.  State  the  method  in  which  you  would  conduct  a  recitation  in 
beginning  to  teach  fractions. 

8.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  an  object  lesson  on  density. 

9.  How  would   you  form  a  school  library,  and  how  use  it  in  con- 
nection with  studies  ? 
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10.  How  would  you  secure  and  maintain  the  acquaintance  and  co- 
operation of  parents  ? 

QUESTIONS   IN   ARITHMETIC. 
PART   I.  — PRIMARY. 

Write  all  the  work,  and  the  reason  for  each  successive  step  in  the 
solution. 

1.  What  is  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  96  and  128  ? 

2.  Reduce  f  to  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  10. 

3.  Divide  *  by  f. 

4.  What  decimal  of  a  ton  is  3  cwt.  12  drachms? 

5.  Divide  three  hundred  and  six  thousand  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  millionths  by  9567. 

6.  How  long  will  it  take  $500  to  gain  $10,  if  $100  gain  $6  in  one 
year  ?     Perform  by  proportion. 

7.  Perform  the  sixth  by  analysis. 

8.  25  per  cent,  of  £  of  a  ship  is  how  many  per  cent,  of  ^  of  it  ? 

9.  What  is  the  amount  of  $200.25  from  July  4th,  1860,  to  Feb. 
1st,  1863,  at  7 J  per  cent.? 

10.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  $60,  due  three  years  hence,  at 
six  per  cent.? 

PART  II.— FOR  SECOND  AND  FHtST  GRADE.— FIVE  QUESTIONS— TEN  CREDITS  EACH. 

11.  Bought  50  barrels  of  flour  at  $9  per  barrel;  but  a  pari  of  it 
having  been  damaged,  half  of  it  was  sold  at  a  oss  of  ten  per  cent., 
and  the  remainder  at  $9.50  per  barrel.  How  much  was  lost  by  the 
operation  ? 

12.  A  debt  is  to  be  paid  £  down,  J  in  6  months,  l6  in  8  months, 
and  the  balance  in  12  mouths.  If  all  the  payments  were  converted 
into  one,  on  what  credit  should  it  be  ? 

13.  What  is  the  square  root  of  6241  ? 

14.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  12326391  ?  No  explanation  of  this 
problem  required. 

15.  Demonstrate  the  rule  for  finding  the  sum  of  an  arithmetical 
series. 

QUESTIONS   FOB   DEFINING. 

[Two  parts.    Examinees  to  choose  according  to  grade  of  Certificate  sought.] 

PART  I.     THIRD  GRADE.— TWENTY-FIVE  WORDS— TWO   CREDITS  EACH. 

1.  Dyspepsia:  3.  Define.  5.  Victuals, 

2.  Equipped.  4.  Examine.  6.  Niche. 
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7.  Desk. 

13. 

Choose. 

20. 

Modern. 

8.  Discipline. 

14. 

Certificate. 

21. 

Primary. 

9.  Symbol. 

15. 

Indulge. 

22. 

Pulse. 

10.  Business. 

16. 

Indolent. 

23. 

Purple. 

11.  Spelling. 

18. 

Maintain. 

24. 

Quick. 

12.  Report. 

19. 
17. 

Miscellany. 
Conclusion. 

2  5. 

Remember. 

PART   II.     SECOND  AND  FIRST  GRADE.— TWENTY- 

-FIVE  WORDS— TWO  ORE! 

EACH. 

1.   Pneumatics. 

9. 

Credentials. 

18. 

Illiterate. 

2.  Pusillanimous. 

10. 

Raillery. 

19. 

Expiate. 

3.  Incarnation. 

11. 

Hyperbole. 

20. 

Automaton 

4.   Pensile. 

12. 

Extempore. 

21. 

Rapacious. 

5.  Inuendo. 

13. 

Ambiguity. 

22. 

Promotion. 

6.  Deficiency. 

14. 

Demagogue. 

23. 

Litigant. 

7.  Sycophant. 

15. 

Ingratiate. 

24. 

Tolerable. 

8.  Autocrat. 

16. 
17. 

Relation. 
Satiate. 

25. 

Biennial. 

QUESTIONS   IN   SPELLING. 
FIFTY  WORDS— TWO  CREDITS  EACH— THE  SAME  FOR  ALL  GRADES. 


1. 

Dispepsy. 

18. 

Paregoric. 

34. 

Haynus. 

2. 

Ekwipt. 

19. 

Satellite. 

35. 

Eallayshus. 

3. 

Parelelogramme. 

20. 

Lez  burly. 

36. 

Embarrassment, 

4. 

Exchecpier. 

21. 

Fusha. 

37. 

Sittadel. 

5. 

Tecknecle. 

22. 

Newmatticks. 

38. 

Discurridgment 

6. 

Awdassety. 

23. 

Sikology. 

39. 

Irresponsible. 

7. 

Irrasseble. 

24. 

Saccharine. 

40. 

Coquetry. 

8. 

Suspicion. 

25. 

Sirringe. 

41. 

Efisbent. 

9. 

Ooajjuter. 

26. 

Amanyuencis. 

42. 

Caustic. 

10. 

Machination. 

27. 

Impressible. 

43. 

Maggasine. 

11. 

Dynasty. 

2S. 

Dissiplin. 

44. 

Buisness. 

12. 

Escenshal. 

29. 

Criterion. 

45. 

Aristocratic. 

13. 

Vinyet. 

30. 

Lettis. 

46. 

Hemoridge. 

14. 

Vissera. 

31. 

Precocity. 

47, 

Volubility. 

15. 

Millishy. 

32. 

Cymbal. 

48. 

Extraordinary. 

16. 

Vittels. 

33. 

Tyranny. 

49. 

Privilege. 

17. 

Nitch. 

50. 

Prejudis. 
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QUESTIONS   IN   GEAMMAK. 
CREDITS  ONE   HUNDRED— TEN  EACH. 

1.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verbal  noun.  One  containing  an 
infinitive  used  as  a  noun.  The  singular  of  "  scissors,"  the  plural  of 
"  salmon,"  the  masculine  of  "  witch." 

2.  "  Both  may  succeed."  What  is  "  both  "  ?  "I  both  saw  and 
heard  him."  What  is  "  both  "  ?  "  He  lost  his  all."  What  is  "  all  "  ? 
What  is  it  generally  ?  Write  these  two  sentences  as  you  think  they 
should  be,  and  explain  the  reason  :  "  None  has  come."  "  H'aint  you 
seen  them  men  ?  " 

3.  Write  two  superlatives  of  "  old."  Write  two  superlatives  of 
"  late."  Write  two  positives  of  ''  worst."  Write  two  positives  of 
"  most."     Write  two  comparatives  of  "  little." 

4.  "  Whatever  you  do,  do  well."  What  is  "  whatever  "  ?  "  What ! 
Have  you  come  ?  "  What  is  "  what "  ?  "  The  cow  whom  I  bought 
died."  Correct  this  sentence  and  tell  why.  Write  the  declension  of 
"  myself."     Write  the  declension  of  "  which." 

5.  What  is  "  mode  "  ?  Is  the  infinitive  properly  called  a  mode  ? 
Tell  what  you  think,  and  why.  What  is  "  voice  "  ?  Define  "  con- 
jugation." "  I  intended  to  have  done  it."  Is  that  sentence  right  or 
wrong',  and  why  ? 

6.  What  is  a  phrase  ?  A  clause  ?  A  sentence  ?  A  paragraph  ? 
A  chapter  ? 

7.  Write  two  imperfect  past  tenses  of  the  following  verbs  :  Bear  ; 
eat ;  ring  ;   speak  ;   work. 

8.  Write  an  impersonal  verb.  Define  a  proposition.  Meaning  of 
•'modify."     Meaning  of  "predicate."     Meaning  of  "element." 

9.  Define  "analysis";  "parsing."  Correct  these  sentences  and 
tell  why  :  Let  every  one  attend  to  their  own  business.  Though 
thou  art  wise,  you  sometimes  mistake.  Who  was  not  charmed  with 
the  music  they  heard  ? 

10.  Correct  and  explain  :  Time  passed  very  quick  ;  the  nations 
hopes  were  blasted  ;  this  book  is  your's  ;  she  appeared  beautifully. 
Define  allegory  and  name  examples. 

QUESTIONS   ON   THE    SCHOOL    LAW   OF   CALIFORNIA. 
TEN  QUESTIONS— FIVE  CREDITS  EACH. 

1.  What  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ? 
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2.  Name  the  test  books  adopted  by  the  State  Board. 

3.  What  are  the  main  topics  which  constitute  a  teacher's  report  ? 
When  and  to  whom  should  it  be  made  ? 

4.  At  what  time  is  the  general  election  of  School  Trustees  held  ? 
How  long  is  their  term  of  office?  And  how  many  are  elected  each 
year? 

5.  Upon  what  conditions  are  School  Districts  entitled  to  their  pro 
rata  of  funds  ?  Have  teachers  the  right  by  law  to  expel  pupils  from 
Public  Schools  ? 

6.  When  disputes  arise  between  teachers  and  Trustees,  how  are 
they  to  be  settled  ? 

7.  With  what  apparatus  and  articles  is  each  school  required  to  be 
furnished  ? 

8.  How  may  a  public  school  be  supported  when  the  money  in  the 
County  Treasury  is  insufficient  ?  How  many  months  must  a  school 
be  in  session  to  lawfully  claim  the  school  funds  ? 

9.  What  are  the  duties  of  District  Clerks  ?  How  much  money 
must  each  District  reserve  for  libraries  ? 

10.  During  what  time  is  the  teacher  responsible  for  the  behavior 
of  scholars?  Under  what  conditions  can  the  Trustees  legally  levy 
and  collect  rate  bills  ? 

QUESTIONS   IN    ALGEBRA. 

TEN  QUESTIONS  —  TEN  CREDITS  EACH. 

[Let  all  work  appear  upon  the  paper.] 

1.  Define  co-efficient,  exponent,  term,  reciprocal,  and  surd  ;  and 
give  illustrations  of  each. 

2.  Demonstrate  that  a0  =  1. 

3.  Factor  a5m — 9am3. 

4.  What  number  is  that  from  which  if  91  be  subtracted,  3  of  the 
remainder  will  be  equal  to  ,r0  of  the  number? 

x-\-y — 2^=1  ^ 

5.  Sx-\-3y — 6^r=l  >  To  find  the  vahie  of  x,  y  and  z. 

3z — ix — y=i  ) 

6.  Find  the  product  of  (4<z3ar2)2  and  (a~5x*). 

7.  What  is  the  square  root  of  a2Zr'3—  1  0aZr'  +  27— lOa-^-f-a"2^? 

8.  x-\- 1 6— 3i/a;-f  16=10.      Find  the  value  of  x. 


9-    ./■*  1    ./C     5     ?  To  find  the  value  of  x  and  y. 
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10.  There  are  three  numbers  in  geometrical  progression,  whose 
sum  is  31,  and  the  sum  of  the  first  and  last  is  26  ;  what  are  the 
numbers  ? 

EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS— DECEMBER  18th  TO  21st,  1867. 

ARITHMETIC. 
PART  I— PRIMARY.— (WRITE  THE  OPERATIONS  IN  FULL.) 

1.   a.   .027X100.      b.  3.978^1000.     c.  jj-=-.5.      d.  .016-^.000004. 


Reduce  §  to  a  decimal. 


i  x  «  / 


36 
b.  If  A  and  B  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  5  days,  and  A  alone 
ca,n  do  it  in  7  days,  in  how  many  days  can  B  alone  perform  it  ? 

3.  a.  One  side  of  a  triangular  field  measures  117  rods — the  second 
side  207  rods,  and  the  third  153.  How  long  is  the  longest  pole  that 
will  exactly  measure  each  side,  and  how  many  times  is  its  length 
contained  in  that  of  each  side  1  b.  At  22.50  per  thousand,  what 
cost  975  feet  of  boards?     c.  2§+3H-8£+9j-|-6.4=  ? 

4.  a.  If  six  men  can  dig  a  trench  40  feet  long,  in  8  days  of  10 
hours  each,  how  many  days  will  it  take  ten  men  to  dig  a  trench  70 
feet  long,  working  12  hours  a  day  ?  Perform  by  proportion,  b. 
Perform  the  same  by  analysis. 

5.  a.  What  is  the  interest  on  548  dollars,  for  2  years,  5  months 
and  20  days,  at  1\  per  cent,  per  annum  ?  b.  What  is  the  interest 
on  548  dollars,  for  7  months  and  17  days,  at  \\  per  cent,  per  month  ? 

PART  n.— GRAMMAR.— (WRITE  THE  OPERATIONS  IN  FULL.) 

6.  a.  If  your  gain  is  20  per  cent,  of  the  cost,  what  per  cent,  of 
the  selling  price  is  it  ?  b.  If  your  gain  is  20  per  cent,  of  the  selling 
price,  what  per  cent,  of  the  cost  is  it  ?  c.  Bought  a  watch  for  $100, 
how  much  must  I  ask  for  it  that  I  may  fall  12£  per  cent,  from  my 
asking  price,  and  yet  make  16$  per  cent,  on  the  original  cost  ? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  bank  discount  and  the  true 
discount  on  $500,  for  8  months  and  9  days,  at  2  per  cent,  per  month  ? 

8.  A  merchant  bought  goods  to  the  amount  of  850  dollars,  and 
gave  his  note,  July  1st,  1860,  on  interest,  after  two  months,  at  6  per 
cent. — four  months    after  the  note  was  given,  he  paid  $400,  and  six 
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months  after  the  first  payment,  he  paid  $360 — what   was    due    Sep- 
tember 19th,  1862  ? 

9.  a.  Jones  sends  $800  to  a  broker.  The  broker,  after  deducting 
his  commission  of  4  per  cent.,  invests  the  balance  in  stock.  He 
afterwards  sells  the  stock  at  an  advance  of  20  per  cent.,  receiving  a 
commission  of  2  per  cent.  How  much  should  Jones  receive  ?  b.  A 
owes  $1,500,  of  which  8400  is  due  in  4  months  ;  $500  in  5  months, 
and  $600  ia  6  months.  If  he  pays  the  whole  at  once,  in  how  many 
months  must  he  make  the  payment  ? 

10.  a.  What  is  the  square  root  of  3,  to  three  decimal  places  ?  b. 
What  is  the  cube  root  of  2,  to  three  decimal  places  ? 

QUESTIONS   ON   THE   THEORY   AND   PRACTICE   OF   TEACHING. 
TEN    QUESTIONS— TEN   CREDITS    EACH— ONE   HUNDRED    CREDITS. 

1.  What  are  the  objects  of  punishment  ? 

2.  For  what  offenses  would  you  inflict  corporal  punishment,  and 
how  would  you  inflict  it? 

3.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  "  Self-Reporting  System  "? 
What  do  you  think  of  it  ?     Why  ? 

4.  For  what  offenses  would  you  expel  pupils  from  school  ? 

5.  How  would  you  conduct  review  lessons  ? 

6.  How  often  would  you  have  written  examinations  ?  What  is 
the  benefit  of  such  examinations  ? 

7.  Would  you  keep  an  accurate  daily  record  of  recitation  ?  How 
would  you  keep  it '? 

8.  How  would  you  teach  English  composition? 

9.  In  an  ungraded  school  of  from  forty  to  fifty  pupils,  what  gen- 
eral exercises  would  you  have  ? 

10.  Write  ten  rules,  such  as  you  would  enforce  in  school. 

QUESTIONS   IN   ANATOMY   AND   PHYSIOLOGY. 
PART  I.— PRIMARY.— TWENTY-FIVE  QUESTIONS— TWO  CREDITS  EACH. 

1.  a.  How  many  bones  in  the  skull  ?  b.  Number  of  bones  in  the 
trunk  ?  c.  Name  two  important  organs  in  the  chest  ?  d.  How  many 
bones  in  both  hands  ?  e.  Name  the  bones  between  the  knye  and  the 
ankle  ? 

2.  a.  What  covers  the  ends  of  the  bones  at  the  joints  ?  b.  Name 
the  membrane  that  surrounds  the  bones,  c.  The  temporary  teeth 
number  how  many  ?  d.  Name  four  digestive  organs,  e.  How  many 
salivary  glands  ? 
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3.  a.  "What  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body  ?  b.  Name  the  kinds 
of  valves  in  the  heart,  c.  Name  four  circulatory  organs,  d.  What 
vessels  remove  waste  particles  ?  e.  What  are  the  chief  agents  of 
secretion  ? 

4.  a.  Name  the  parts  of  the  blood,  b.  Name  four  organs  of  res- 
piration, c.  What  is  the  color  of  the  lungs  ?  d.  Name  the  mem- 
brane that  surrounds  the  lungs,  e.  iSame  of  the  partition  between 
the  respiratory  organs  and  the  digestive  organs. 

5.  a.  What  changes  the  blood  to  a  dark  color  ?  b.  What  changes 
dark  blood  to  a  light  color  ?  c.  Name  the  gases  that  compose  com- 
mon air.  d.  Name  the  principal  instrument  of  voice,  e.  Name  of 
the  space  between  the  vocal  chords. 

PART  II.— GRAMMAR.— TWENTY-FIVE  QUESTIONS— TWO  CREDITS  EACH. 

1.  a.  Name  the  layers  of  the  skin.  b.  Name  the  kinds  of  per- 
spiration, c.  Name  four  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  d.  Name  the 
parts  of  the  brain,     e.  Name  the  senses. 

2.  a.  What  is  the  principal  organ  of  taste  ?  b.  Name  the  nerve 
of  smell,  c.  The  eye  has  how  many  coats  ?  d.  Name  the  coats  of 
the  eye.     e.  Name  the  humors  of  the  eye. 

3.  a.  What  is  the  white  of  the  eye?  b.  What  part  gives  color 
to  the  eye  ?  c.  Which  humor  occupies  most  space  in  the  eye  ? 
d.  Name  the  nerve  of  vision  ?  e.  Name  the  gland  which  makes 
tears. 

4.  a.  How  many  and  what  are  the  parts  of  the  ear  ?  b.  Name  the 
tube  between  the  ear  and  the  throat,  c.  Name  the  nerve  of  hearing. 
d.  What  is  the  best  time  for  study  ?  e.  How  often,  and  in  what 
manner,  would  you  exercise  primary  pupils  ? 

5.  a.  How  often  and  by  what  means  would  you  ventilate  a  school- 
room ?  b.  How  would  you  secure  erect  sitting  and  standing  in 
pupils  ?  c.  Do  you  think  it  physiologically  right  to  require  pupils 
to  fold  their  arms  behind,  and  why  ?  d.  What  exercises  would  you 
employ  to  develop  the  lungs  ?  e.  What  has  been  and  what  is  the 
condition  of  your  own  health  ? 

QUESTIONS  IN  HISTOBT. 
PART  I.— PRIMARY.— TEN  QUESTIONS— FIVE  CREDITS  EACH. 

1 .  When  was  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America  first  explored  ? 

2.  Write  what  you  can  of  Lord  Culpepper  ? 
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3.  How  did  New  England  get  its  name  ? 

4.  Who  first   attempted  the  establishment  of  a  colony  in   South 
Carolina  ? 

5.  What  was  the  result  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  ? 

6.  What  invasion  of  the  United  States,  from  the  North,  in  1777  ? 

7.  Mention  three  important  battles  of  the  Revolutionary  Avar,  and 
state  the  consequences  of  each  ? 

8.  What  caused  the  war  with  Algiers  ? 

9.  What  was  the  most  important  event  of  Polk's  administration  ? 
10.    Name  the  Presidents  who  have  been  elected  since  1850. 

PART  H.— GRAMMAR.— TEN  QUESTIONS— FIVE  CREDITS  EACH. 

1.  Name  some  of  the  principal  events  in  American  history,  be- 
tween 1492  and  1562. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  Raleigh's  attempt  to    establish   settlements 
on  this  continent. 

3.  Write  what  you  can  of  Andros. 

4.  Give  some  account  of  Roger  Williams. 

5.  Write  what  you  can  of  naval  operations  during  the  Revolution. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  Franklin. 

7.  Write  what  you  can  of  the  Seminole  wars. 

8.  Name  some  of  the    principal  events  connected   with   the  early 
history  of  Pennsylvania. 

9.  Name  the  Presidents  who  have  served  eight  years. 

10.  Mention  an  important  event  in  each  of  the  first  four  Presiden- 
tial administrations. 

QUESTIONS    IN    PENMANSHIP. 
FIVE  QUESTIONS— TEN  CREDITS  EACH. 

Questions  the  same  as  at  the  June  examination. 

QUESTIONS   ON   THE  CONSTITUTION   AND   GOVEKNMENT. 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  written  constitution  ? 

2.  What  is  the  office  of  civil  government  ? 

3.  What  is  the  object  of  separating  the  officers  of  government  into 
independent  departments  ? 

4.  Why  should  a  legislature  consist  of  two  bodies  ? 

5.  How  is  a  vacancy  in  the  Senate  filled  ? 

6.  What  does  the  Constitution  provide  respecting  capitation  taxes  ? 
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7.  Why  does  the  Constitution  provide  that  the  President  shall  he 
elected  by  electors  chosen  by  the  people  ? 

8.  What  is  the  purpose  of  oaths  of  office  ?     Do  you  think  they 
fulfil  their  purpose  ? 

9.  How  may  the  Constitution  be  amended  ? 

10.  Define  habeas  corpus — attainder — ex  post  facto  law — indictment 
— and  common  law. 

QUESTIONS   IN   ALGEBBA. 

1.  Divide  a?-\-x3  by  a-x. 

2.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  a?-x,  x5-l  and  x3-\-l. 

3.  Demonstrate  the  rule  for  transposing  the  terms  of  an  equation. 

x+1     x+2  x+3 

4.  Given 1 =16 ■ — ,  to  find  the  value  of  x. 

2  3  4 

5.  Divide  $462,  between  two  persons,  so  that  for  every  dime  which 
one  receives,  the  other  may  receive  a  dollar. 

6.  Mention  the  different  methods  of  elimination  and   give  an  ex- 
ample of  each. 

4         4  4         2 

7.  Given =1,  and —  =  l£  to  find  the  values  of  x 

j  xy  xy 

and  y.  9  * 

.       a 

8.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression  —  ?     Demonstrate  the 

propriety  of  that  signification. 

9.  Find  the  value  of  the  expression  (-cV"*ra4)5__. 

10.    Given  xl-j-y*  =  3x,  and  xv--\-y'*  =  x,  to  find  the  values  of  a: 
and  y. 

QUESTIONS   IN   GBAMMAB. 
CREDITS  ONE  HUNDRED.—  FIFTY  QUESTIONS— TWO   CREDITS  EACH. 

1.  Define — a.  Gender,    b.  Person,    c.  Case.     d.  Voice,    e.  Scan- 
ning. 

2.  Define — a.  A   word.     b.  A   phrase,     c.  A  proposition,     d.  A 
clause,     e.  A  sentence. 

3.  Write — a.  The  rule  for  doubling  a  final  consonant.     Define — 

b.  Penult,     c.  A  part  of  speech,     d.  Inflection,      e.  Conjugation. 

4.  Tell  what  part  of  speech  the  italicized  word  is  in  each  of  the 
following: — a.  The   class  recites,     b.  He   hurt  himself  by  running. 

c.  She  loves  herself  best.     d.  He  has  such  friends  as  every  one  would 
wish.     e.  I  try  to  answer  whatever  you  ask. 

13 
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5.  Tell  what  part  of  speech  the  italicized  word  is  in  each  of  the 
following : — a.  Some  are  stupid,  others  lazy.  b.  Tell  me  what  truth 
is.  Correct  the  following  : — c.  Either  of  these  forty  examinees  ought 
to  answer  every  question,  d.  The  two  subjects  are  not  related  to 
one  another,     e.  Everybody  has  their  faults. 

6.  Write  the  masculine  or  the  feminine  of  each  of  the  following: : — 
a.  Filly,     b.  Hart.     c.  Francis,     d.  Madam,     e.   Lawyer. 

7.  Write  the  plural  of — a.  Flagstaff,  b.  Fish.  c.  5.  d.  Crisis. 
e.  Genus. 

8.  Write  two  forms  of  the  past  tense  for  each  of  the  following 
verbs  : — a.  Cleave,     b.  Dare.     c.   Seethe,     d.  Swim.     e.  Thrive. 

9.  Write  each  of  the  following  sentences  as  it  should  be  : — a.  "An 
idler  is  a  watch  that  wants  both  hands  ;  as  useless  when  he  goes  as 
when  he  stands. "  b.  I  never  like  these  sort  of  things,  c.  Every 
five  score  make  a  hundred,  d.  His  talents,  not  his  wealth,  gives 
him  power,     e.    I  hoped  to  have  succeeded  better. 

10.  Name  the  figure  used  in  each  of  the  following  sentences  : — 
a.  "  The  swallow  sings  sweet  from  her  nest  in  the  wall."  b.  She 
drank  one  cup  alone,  c.  "  0  grave  !  where  is  thy  victory  ?"  d. 
"Away  they  went,  pell-mell,  hurry-skurry." — IRVING,  e.  What  is 
the  difference  between  metaphor  and  allegory  ? 

QUESTIONS   IN    NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  To  what  is  capillary  attraction  due  ? 

2.  What  is  the  law  of  terrestrial  gravitation  ? 

3.  What  must  be  the  length  of  an  inclined  plane  whose  height  is 
twelve  feet,  that  a  power  of  fifty  pounds  may  balance  a  weight  of 
four  hundred  pounds  ? 

4.  What  principle  is  illustrated  in  the  operation  of  the  hydrostatic 
press  ? 

5.  The  rapidity  with  which  a  liquid  flows  from  an  orifice  depends 
upon  wnat  ? 

6.  A  body  weighs  12  oz.  in  air,  10  oz.  in  water,  and  10J  oz.  in  al- 
cohol.    What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol  ? 

7.  What  is  the  use  of  the  hydrometer  ?     How  is  it  constructed  ? 

8.  What  principle  of  optics  does  the  stereoscope  illustrate  ? 

9.  To  what  purposes  are  high-pressure  and  super-heated  steam 
respectively  adapted  ? 

10.  How  may  magneto-electricity  be  developed  ? 
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QUESTIONS   IN    GEOGRAPHY. 
TWO   CREDITS   EACH,    UNLESS   OTHERWISE   STATED. 

1 .  a.  Define  latitude  and  longitude,  b.  What  is  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  San  Francisco  ?  c.  Which  is  farther  north,  ban  Fran- 
cisco, or  Washington  '?  d.  Montreal,  or  London  ?  e.  How  many 
degrees  is  it  from  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the  Arctic  Circle  ? 

2.  a.  Name  the  four  most  important  causes  affecting  climate,  b. 
Name  the  different  races  of  men,  in  the  order  of  their  number,  or 
population?  c.  To  what  race  do  the  Arabs  belong? — the  Turks? 
d.  Which  differ  most  in  length,  degrees  of  latitude  or  longitude  ?  and 
why  ?  e.  Two  vessels  leave  New  York,  and  sail  round  the  world, 
one  going  east  and  the  other  west;  they  return  to  port  the  same  day, 
and  find  the  people  keeping  Sunday.  What  day  is  it  to  each  of 
them? 

3.  a.  What  is  the  approximate  area  of  the  United  States,  and  how 
many  States  and  Territories  does  it  contain  ?  b.  Into  what  natural 
groups  are  the  States  divided  ?  Xame  them.  c.  Bound  Tennessee. 
d.  Name  the  States  bounded,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the  Mississippi 
River,     e.  Name  the  principal  rivers  of  the  Pacific  States. 

4.  a.  Name,  in  order,  the  seas  and  gulfs  around  Europe,  commenc- 
ing at  the  North,  b.  Bound  Spain,  c.  Name  three  important  seaports 
of  Russia,  d.  Name  the  three  largest  islands  in  the  world,  not  in- 
cluding Greenland  or  New  Holland,  e.  which  is  farther  west,  New 
York  or  Valparaiso  ? 

5.  a.  Name  the  five  principal  river-systems  in  the  world,  b.  Name 
the  principal  rivers  of  each.  c.  Where  is  Civita  Vecchia?  St.  Tho- 
mas? d.  Bound  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  Bound  California,  e. 
What  bodies  of  water  and  what  countries  does  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
cross  ? 

6.  a.  Why  is  it  warmer  at  Sitka  than  in  the  same  latitude  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  ?  b.  What  causes  the  Trade  Winds  ?  c.  Describe 
them,  stating  where  and  which  way  they  blow.  d.  Describe  the 
principal  Oceanic  Currents,  e.  Which  has  the  greater  influence  <>n 
the  tides — the  sun  or  moon  ?  and  why  ? 

7.  a.  Why  does  more  rain  fall  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  than 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  ?  (4  Credits.)  b.  In  California  than 
in  Peru  ?  (3  Credits.)  c.  In  Norway  than  in  New  England  ?  (3 
Credits.) 
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8.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  showing  the  principal 
rivers  emptying  into  it,  and  naming  the  countries  on  its  shores.  (10 
Credits.) 

9.  Name  all  the  countries  of  South  America,  and  the  principal 
river  of  each.     (10  Credits.) 

10.  a.  Name  ten  important  sea-ports  of  Europe.  (5  Credits.) 
b.  Should  you  sail  in  the  ship  Ohio,  from  Calcutta  to  Detroit,  through 
what  waters  and  near  what  cities  would  you  pass  ?     (5  Credits.) 


QUESTIONS   IN   DEFINING. 
TWENTY-FIVE  WORDS— TWO  CREDITS  EACH— FIFTY  CREDITS. 


1.  Flagitious. 

2.  Obsolete. 

3.  Translucent. 

4.  Incendiary. 

5.  Impromptu. 

6.  Latent. 

7.  Panoply. 

8.  Pantheist. 

9.  Mausoleum. 


10.  Epigram. 

11.  Diagram. 

12.  Contravene. 

13.  Burglar. 

14.  Autograph. 

15.  Feasible. 

16.  Ruminant. 

17.  Avouch. 


IS.  Concede. 

19.  Aviary. 

20.  Specious. 

21.  Transmute. 

22.  Undulate. 

23.  Glossary. 

24.  Gazetteer. 

25.  Dietetics. 


GENERAL    DIRECTIONS. 
FOR    BOTH    EXAMINATIONS. 

1.  Keep  this  paper  for  your  own  use  during  the  examination. 

2.  On  the  blank  side  of  each  of  the  cards  given  to  you,  write 
your  name  in  full,  with  your  Postoffice  address;  keep  one  card  to 
enable  you  to  remember  your  number  in  the  examination,  and  return 
the  other  to  the  examiners. 

3.  Fold  your  papers  as  directed,  and  write  across  the  back  your 
number — not  your  name — and  the  name  of  the  study  for  which  the 
answers  are  made. 

3.  Fold  the  printed  questions  with  your  answers.  No  credits  will 
be  allowed  on  any  paper  with  which  the  printed  questions  are  not 
returned. 

5.  Write  on  one  side  only  of  each  half-sheet,  and  number  the 
written  pages. 

6.  Divide  your  answers  into  paragraphs,  and  write  in  a  legible 
hand. 

7.  Any  deficiencies  in  neatness  of  folding,  legibility  of  writing, 
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correctness  of  spelling,  punctuation,  and  capital  letters,  subject  the 
examinee  to  deduction  of  credits. 

8.  No  communication,  either  by  signs  or  by  whispering,  will  be 
allowed.  The  papers  of  any  persons  so  offending  will  be  thrown  out 
of  the  examination. 

9.  No  reference  to  books  allowed  during  time  of  examination. 

10.  No  extra  time  will  be  allowed  to  persons  who  are  late,  unless 
tbey  are  detained  by  sickness. 

11.  No  persons  absent  during  the  examination  in  any  one  study, 
will  be  allowed  to  pass  examination  in  that  study,  unless  they  were 
necessarily  absent  on  account  of  sickness. 

12.  If  you  find  questions  which  you  cannot  answer,  pass  them, 
and  answer  such  as  you  can. 

13.  Number  all  answers  to  correspond  with  the  questions  and  sub- 
divisions of  questions. 

14.  Make  your  answers  clear,  definite,  exact,  and  complete. 

15.  If  you  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  a  question,  signify 
it  by  raising  your  hand. 

1G.  Read  each  set  of  questions  through  before  you  begin  your 
work. 

17.  After  you  have  completed  a  paper,  examine  it  carefully  with 
reference  to  spelling,  capitals  and  punctuation. 

GENERAL   QUESTIONS. 

1.  Write  your  name  in  full ;  number  in  examination  ;  nativity  ; 
place  of  residence. 

2.  In  what  schools  were  you  educated,  and  how  long  did  you 
attend  each  ? 

3.  At  what  places,  in  what  kind  of  schools,  and  how  long  have 
you  been  engaged  in  teaching  ? 

4.  What    certificates  do  you  hold? 

5.  What  references  in  respect  to  teaching  ? 

6.  What  letters  or  references  in  respect  to  moral  character  ? 

7.  To  what  extent  can  you  teach  drawing? 

8.  Can  you  sing?     Can  you  teach  music  by  note  ? 

9.  Do  you  play  upon  any  musical  instrument  ? 

]  0.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  teaching  gymnastics  or  calis- 
thenics ? 
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QUESTIONS  IN   SPELLING,   BY   DICTATION. 
FIFTY    QUESTIONS  —  ONE     CREDIT    EACH. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 
17. 


Pa-geant.  18.  Grriev-an-ces. 

Mus-tache.  19.  O-bei-sance. 

Fea-si-ble.  20.  Ex-che-quer. 

Il-lit-er-ate.  21.    Loathe. 

Deceitful.  22.  Ex-hil-er-a-ted. 

Sus-pi-cion.  23.  Sei-zes. 

En-dea-vor.  24.  Ara-a-teur. 

Re-prieve.  25.  Griz-zly. 

Sim-i-lar-i-ty.  26.  In-veighed. 

Col-league.  27.   Ir-re-triev-a-ble 

Co-ad-ju-tor.  28.  Im-pell  ed. 

Cir-cuit.  29.  Em-bar-rass-ment.  46.  De-ceive. 

Sal-a-iy.  30.  Con-de-scen-sion.    47.  La-bel-ing, 

Aide-de-camp.  31.  Ap-pall-ed. 

Ac-ces-sion.  32.   I-ras-ci-ble. 

Pie-ces.  33.  Pac-i-fi-ed. 

Par-a-site.  34.  Su-per-sede. 


35.  E-quip-ped. 

36.  Uu-be-lief. 

37.  Lab-y-rinth. 

38.  Pneu-mat-ic. 

39.  Par-al-lel-o-gram. 

40.  In-ter-sperse. 

41.  Tech-ni-cal. 

42.  A-que-duct. 

43.  Pan-e-gyr-ic. 

44.  Quer-u-lous. 

45.  Di-aer-e-sis. 


48.  Ac-com-pan-i-ruent 

49.  Pier-ces. 

50.  Ac-ces-so-ry. 


QUESTIONS   IN   GEOGEAPHY. 
TWENTY-ONE   QUESTIONS  —  FIVE   CREDITS  EACH. 

1.  Give  the  name  of  each  of  the  tropics  and  polar  circles. 

2.  At  what  distance  from  the  equator  is  each  situated  ? 

3.  Why  are  they  so  situated  ? 

4.  What  are  meridians  ? 

5.  What  is  the  equator  of  the  earth  ? 

6.  Define  and  name  an  instance  of  the  following  :  Peninsula, 
Channel,  Isthmus,  Estuary,  and  Plateau. 

7.  Grive  the  dimensions  of  the  State  of  California. 

8.  State  how  the  counties  of  California  may  be  grouped. 

9.  Tell  to  which  group  each  of  the  following  counties  belongs,  and 
in  what  part  of  the  State  each  is  situated :  Santa  Cruz,  Calaveras, 
Yuba,  Contra  Costa  and  Del  Norte. 

10.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States,  and  locate  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  Ohio,  Hudson,  and  Columbia  rivers ;  also,  cities, 
New  York,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  and  Cincinnati. 
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11.  Bound  Ohio  and  Montana. 

12.  In  what  zone  is  the  greater  part  of  Mexico  ? 

13.  What  is  the  characteristic  occupation   of  the   inhabitants  of 
Mexico  ? 

14.  To  what  government  does  the   Isthmus  of  Panama  belong? 
and  what  gives  it  its  present  importance  ? 

15.  Where  are  the  cities  of  Para  and  Rio  Janeiro  situated  ?  and 
what  is  the  principal  article  of  export  of  each  ? 

16.  What  is  the  character  of  the  coast  line  of  Europe  ? 

17.  What  is  the  most  densely  populated  country  of  Europe?  and 
what  is  its  capital  ? 

18.  What  are  the  two  principal  rivers  of  the  Chinese  Empire  ? 

19.  What  is  exported  to  San  Francisco  from  the  largest  group? 

20.  Describe  the  Amazon  River. 

21    Of  now  many  States  and  Territories  does  the   United  States 
consist  ? 

QUESTIONS   IN   GRAMMAR. 
TEN    QUESTIONS— FIVE    CREDITS   EACH. 

1.  When  does  a  proper  noun  become  a  common  noun  ? 

2.  In  what  different  ways  is  a  noun  or  pronoun  used  independently  ? 

3.  When  are  the  endings  er  and  est  preferred  in  the  comparison  of 
adjeetives  ? 

4.  Which  are  the  principal  parts  of  a  verb,  and  why  are  they  so 
called  ? 

5.  When  a  subject  or  antecedent  consists  of  words  that  differ  in 
person,  how  do  you  determine  the  person  of  the  verb  or  pronoun  ? 

6.  For  what  purpose  is  the  auxiliary  participle  being  used? 

7.  How  many  and  what  infinitives  are  there  in  both  voices  ? 

8.  Mention  the   chief  particulars  in  which   participles  and  infini- 
tives agree. 

9.  When  should  the  adverb  be  used  ?  and  when  the  adjective  ? 

10.  Write  three  sentences  illustrating  different  constructions  of  the 
word  that. 

TEN  QUESTIONS— TEN  CREDITS  EACH. 

11.  In  the  sentence,  He  thought  it  an  honor  to   do  so;  parse  it, 
honor,  and  to  do. 

12.  In  the  sentence,  Let  us  be  watchful  of  our  liberties;  parse  tin 
verb,  adjective,  and  preposition. 
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13.  Analyze  the  following  sentence  :  My  impression  is  that  yon 
will  succeed. 

14.  Analyze  the  following  :  He  was  known  to  have  assisted  the 
editor. 

15.  Analyze  the  following:  As  you  sow,  so  shall  you  reap. 

16.  Correct  the  following,  and  give  the  reason  for  the  correction  : 
My  father  presented  me  with  a  new  knife.  If  I  mistake  not,  I  think 
I  have  seen  you  before. 

17.  San  Francisco  is  the  other  side  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There 
is  no  man  knows  better  how  to  make  money. 

18.  We  were  shown  a  sweet-potato  that  weighed  fifteen  pounds. 
Bond's  and  Allen's  store  is  the  next  one  above  us. 

19.  The  law  is  inoperative,  which  is  not  right.  I  was  afraid  I 
would  lose  my  money. 

20.  I  shall  neither  depend  on  you  nor  on  him.  It  is  our  duty  to 
protect  this  government  and  that  flag  from  every  assailant,  be  they 
whom  they  may. 

QUESTIONS   IN    ARITHMETIC. 
FIFTEEN   QUESTIONS— TEN   CKEDITS    EACH. 

Write  operations  in  full,  or  no  credit  will  be  given. 

1.  Divide  the  product  of  144  X  64  X  10  X  10S  X  36  by  24  X 
32  X  12  X  4. 

2.  What  is  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  96  and  544  ? 

3.  What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  84,  100,  224,  and  300  ? 

4.  12£  less  %°[8£  is  *  of  I  of  what  number  ? 

7 

5.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  plastering  a  room  20  feet  long,  18  feet 
wide,  and  9  feet  high,  at  25  cents  a  square  yard  ? 

6.  What  is  the  sum  of  5  of  a  mile,  f  of  a  yard,  and  f  of  a  foot? 

7.  Reduce  27  min.  and  40,70  sec.  to  the  decimal  of  a  day. 

8.  Required  the  interest  of  $300,  from  January  14th,  1S65,  to  May 
20th,  1867,  at  l£  per  cent,  a  month. 

9.  Sold  a  carriage  for  $140,  which  was  30  per  cent,  below  cost. ; 
what  would  I  have  received  had  I  sold  it  for  40  per  cent,  above  cost  ? 

10.  A  man  purchases  stores  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,  and  receives  for 
them  an  annual  rent  of  $2,400  :  what  monthly  per  cent,  does  he  re- 
ceive on  the  investment  ? 

11.  January  1st,  1867,  I  find  myself  indebted  to   John  Smith  in 
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sums  as  follows  :  $650,  due  in  5  months  ;  $725,  due  in  10  months ; 
and  $500  due  in  two  months  :  at  what  date  may  I  settle  by  giving 
my  note  on  interest  for  the  whole  amount  ? 

12.  If  I  borrow  $500  and  keep  it  1  year  and  7  months,  for  how 
long  a  time  should  I  lend  $240  as  an  equivalent  for  the  favor  ? 

14.  Solve  by  proportion  :  If  10  men  will  mow  40  acres  of  grass 
in  12  days  of  5  hours  each  day,  how  many  men  will  be  required  to 
mow  60  acres  in  2  days,  working  9  hours  each  day  ? 

14.  Solve  by  compound  proportion  :  B's  age  is  l£  times  the  age  of 
A,  and  O's  is  2/q  times  the  age  of  both,  and  the  sum  of  their  ages  is 
93  :  what  is  the  age  of  each  ? 

15.  Solve  by  analysis  :  Five  boys  divide  50  marbles  between 
them,  in  the  proportion  of  4,  1\,  1,  ^,  J :  how  many  had  each  ? 

QUESTIONS   IN   ANALYSIS. 
TWENTY-FIVE    QUESTIONS— FOUR   CREDITS   EACH. 

1.  Define  abs  and  bene. 

2.  Write  words  containing  e  and  retro. 

3.  Define  the  words  just  written. 

4.  Define  introversion  and  preterit. 

5.  Define  apogee  and  chirography. 

6.  Define  dys  and  entomo. 

7.  Write  words  containing  helio  and  litho. 

8.  Define  these  words. 

9.  Define  osteology  and  philology. 

10.  Write  words  containing  syl  and  peri. 

11.  Define  the  words  just  written. 

12.  Write  two  words  containing  Saxon  prefixes. 

13.  Write  two  words  having  the  prefix  anti. 

14.  Define  omnipotent  and  equilateral. 

15.  Define  the  suffixes  ment  andjerous. 

16.  Write  words  containing  the  suffixes  ose  and  ism. 

17.  Define  mandatory  and  asteroid. 

18.  Define  the  suffixes  in  drunhard  and  vesicle. 

19.  Give  some  rule  concerning  the  omission  of  final  e. 

20.  Give  two  examples  in  which  ie  final  is  changed  into  ?/. 

21.  Form  two  derivatives  from  unite  by  the  use  of  prefixes. 

22.  Form  two  derivatives  from  method  by  the  use  of  suffixes. 
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23.  Define  the  suffixes  in  learned  and  alarming. 

24.  Mention  two  or  more  suffixes  characteristic  of  verbs. 

25.  Mention  two  or  more  suffixes  characteristic  or'  adjectives. 

QUESTIONS   IN   NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY. 
TWENTY   QUESTIONS— FIVE   CREDITS   EACH. 

1.  What  is  Matter  ? 

2.  Explain  the  difference  between    the  attraction  of  cohesion  and 
the  attraction  of  gravitation. 

3.  What  is  Inertia  ? 

4.  What  forces  act  upon  a  body  thrown  horizontally  ? 

5.  Define  Tenacity. 

6.  What  causes  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  to  vibrate  ? 

7.  Give  examples  of  a  lever  of  the  second  kind. 

8.  What  is  Friction? 

9.  Of  what  use  is  friction  to  man  ? 

10.  State  how  water  is  used  as  a  mechanical  power. 

11.  Of  what  use  is  the  barometer? 

12.  Explain  its  construction. 

13.  What  causes  sound  ? 

14.  How  is  the  sound  of  the  human  voice  produced  ? 

15.  What  is  the  nature  of  heat? 

16.  How  can  it  be  shown  that  one  substance   conducts  heat  better 
than  another  ? 

17.  When  is  light  refracted? 

18.  What  effect  have  convex  lenses  upon  light  ? 

19.  What  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  ? 

20.  Name  the  colors  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  light  ? 

QUESTIONS   IN   PHYSIOLOGY. 
TWENTY-FIVE   QUESTIONS— SIX   CREDITS    EACH. 

1.  How  is  the  blood  changed  after  it  has  been  used  ? 

2.  How  and  from  what  does  the  mind  receive  messages  ? 

3.  Of  what  two  parts  are  bones  composed  ? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  bones  of  the  old  and  those 
of  the  young,  in  regard  to  composition  ? 

5.  By  what  are  the  bones  bound  together  ?     By  what  moved  ? 

6.  What  do  the  three  great  cavities  of  the  body  contain  ? 
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7.  What  is  mixed  with  the  food  in  the  stomach  ? 

8.  What  is  done  with  the  food  in  the  intestines  ? 

9.  Describe  the  different  kinds  of  teeth  in  man. 

10.  What  is  the  office  of  the  gall-bladder? 

11.  Describe  the  way  in  which  the  chyle  gets  into  the  blood  ? 

12.  What  are  the  capillaries  ? 

13.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  different  situation  of  the  arteries  and 
veins? 

14.  Explain  what  the  pulse  is  ? 

15.  What  is  done  to  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  ? 

16.  Are  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  as  separate  as  if  they  were  two 
hearts  ? 

17.  Whei*e  can  you  best  hear  the  sounds  of  the  heart  ?     Why  ? 

18.  About  how  many  times  does  the  heart  beat  in  a  minute  ? 

19.  Describe  the  way  in  which  the  repairing  of  the  body  is  done? 

20.  How  do  we  know  that  the  nerves  are  the  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  mind  and  the  different  parts  of  the  body  ? 

21.  What  are  the  three  principal  purposes  that  the  bones  answer  ? 

22.  What  two  purposes  do  the  tears  serve  ? 

23.  Trace  the  transmission  of  a  vibration  inward  from  the  drum  of 
the  ear. 

24.  What  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  apparatus  of  hearing  ? 

25.  What  are  the  proofs  that  the  mind  has  its  seat  in  the  brain  ? 

QUESTIONS   IN   HISTORY. 
TWENTY   QUESTIONS— FIVE    CREDITS   EACH. 

1.  When  was  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America  first  explored? 

2.  What  causes  operated  to  produce  a  spirit  of  rebellion  among  the 
people  of  Virginia  during  Berkley's  administration? 

3.  In  what   way  did   Massasoit   show  his   friendship    toward   the 
whites  V 

4.  What  intolerance  was  shown  toward  Roger  Williams? 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  Pequod  War. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  King  Philip. 

7.  In  what  way  was  Queen  Anne's  War  brought  about  ? 

8.  Of  what  province  was  New  Jersey  once  a  part? 

9.  What  parties  were  involved  in  the  French  and  Indian  War? 

10.  Why  was  Fort  Necessity  so  named  ? 

11.  What  was  the  result  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  ? 
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12.  What  was  asserted  by  the  British  ministry  as  a  reason  for  tax- 
ing the  colonies  ? 

13.  Give  an  account  of  the  Boston  massacre  ? 

14.  Who  were  the  Hessians  ? 

15.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  battle  of  Princeton. 

16.  Mention  two  important  effects  of  Burgoyne's  surrender. 

17.  Why  did  Cornwallis  take  a  position  at  Yorktown  ? 

18.  When  did  the  British  evacuate  New  York  ? 

19.  When  did  Washington  commence  his  second  term  of  office  ? 

20.  What  vessel  captured  the  British  frigate  Macedonian? 

SECOND    GRADE. 

QUESTIONS   IN   ARITHMETIC. 
FIFTEEN  QUESTIONS— TEN    CREDITS  EACH. 

1.  Define  a  unit,  an  integer,  an  abstract  number,  a  concrete  num- 
ber, and  notation. 

2.  Change  the  following  numbers  from  the  Roman  to  the  Arabic 
notation:  CLXXIII,  CDXXXII,  DOXIX,  VMDCCXLLX,  and 
MDXXVCDLXXIX. 

3.  Write  a  number  containing  9  units  of  the  8th  order,  6  of  the 
7th,  3  of  the  5th,  7  of  the  4th,  9  of  the  1st. 

Write  4  units  of  the  10th  order,  6  of  the  8th,  4  of  the  7th,  2  of 
the  5th,  3  of  the  3d,  5  of  the  second,  one  of  the  1st. 

4.  From  1274  subtract  895,  and  explain  the  two  methods. 

5.  Multiply  87034  by  the  prime  factors  of  105. 
Multiply  4720  by  250000  ;   contracted  operation. 

6  Divide  34712  by  the  prime  factors  of  42,  and  find  the  true  re- 
mainder. 

7.  What  is  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  200,  625,  and  150? 
What  is  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  1313  and  4108  ? 

8.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  4,  16,  20,  48,  60,  and  72. 

9.  Change  'f}3  to  a  mixed  number. 

Reduce  ^  to  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  3488. 

10.  Add  498,  }i,  1J,  3,  and  ». 

11.  Find  the  value  of  the  question,  14,  less  2  .  .  7  s  is  3  of  I  of  what 

"10 

number. 

12.  Reduce  .0008  to  a  common  fraction. 
Reduce  itoa  decimal. 
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13.  Multiply  .23  by  .009. 
Divide  .003753  by  625.5. 

14.  If  154  bus.    1   pk.  6   qte.  cost  $173.74,   how   much   will   1.5 
bushels  cost  ? 

15.  How  many  cubic  inches  will  a  bin  contain  that  is  7£  feet  square 
and  8  feet  8  inches  deep  ? 

QUESTIONS   IN   GEOGRAPHY. 
TEN  QUESTIONS— TEN  CREDITS  EACH. 

1.  How  many  degrees  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Antarctic 
circle  ?     How  wide  is  the  Torrid  Zone  ? 

2.  Through  what  countries  does  the  Equator  pass  ?  In  what  zone 
is  Iceland  ?  What  is  the  diameter  of  the  earth  ?  The  circumfer- 
ence ? 

3.  Describe  the  Mississippi  River.  The  Ohio — giving  principal 
branches.  "What  river  separates  Texas  from  Louisiana  ?  Georgia 
from  South  Carolina  ? 

4.  Name  five  cities  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Three  States  that 
border  on  west  bank. 

5.  What  lake  between  New  York  and  Vermont  ?  What  one  in 
Florida  ?     In  Utah  1     What  three  wholly  in  New  York  ? 

6.  Give  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any  two  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  one  of  Europe. 

7.  Describe  the  Sacramento  River.  The  San  Joaquin.  What 
city  on  the  San  Joaquin  ?  Near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco  ? 

S.  Give  the  capitals  of  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  Greece,  Holland, 
Egypt,  Liberia,  Hindostan,  Arabia,  Japan  Islands. 

9.  What  mountains  between  Spain  and  France  ?  In  Italy  ?  What 
mountain  in  Iceland  ?     On  the  Island  of  Sicily  ? 

10.  Into  what  body  of  water  does  the  Nile  flow  ?  The  Niger  ? 
Name  three  of  the  largest  branches  of  the  Amazon. 

QUESTIONS   IN    HISTORY. 
TEN  QUESTIONS— TEN  CREDITS  EACH. 

1.  How  many  voyages  did  Columbus  make  to  America?  and  state 
what  discoveries  he  made  at  each  voyage.  Why  was  the  continent 
named  America  ? 
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2.  Who  were  Ponce  de  Leon,  Balboa,  and  the  Cabots,  and  what 
discoveries  did  each  make  ? 

3.  When,  where,  and  by  whom  was  Virginia  settled,  and  what  was 
the  character  of  the  first  settlers  ?  Tell  what  yon  know  of  John 
Smith. 

4.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  first  settlement  of  Massachusetts. 
Who  were  the  Puritans,  and  what  caused  them  to  emigrate  to  the 
New  World  ?     Name  the  leading  men  in  the  Mayflower. 

5.  When  and  what  States  were  first  settled  by  the  Dutch,  and  by 
whom  were  they  conquered,  and  about  what  time  ? 

6.  Give  a  short  account  of  King  Philip's  War. 

7.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  French  and  English  war,  and  when 
did  it  commence  ?  Tell  why  the  battle  of  Great  Meadows  Avas 
memorable.  Tell  why  the  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham  was  im- 
portant, and  who  was  the  commander  on  each  sid»\ 

S.  Tell  what  cause  led  to  the  American  Revolution,  and  when  the 
United  States  declared  themselves  independent. 

9.  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  battles  of  Bunker  Hill,  Saratoga, 
and  York  town. 

10.  Tell  what  you  know  about  Thomas  Jefferson,  Arnold,  Lafay- 
ette, and  Cornwallis.  What  had  the  Hessians  to  do  with  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  ? 

QUESTIONS  IN  SPELLING. 
TWO  CREDITS  EACH. 


1. 

Advantageous. 

14. 

Complaisance. 

27. 

Bacchanal. 

2. 

Separation. 

15. 

Bronchia. 

28. 

Gauge. 

3. 

Courtesy. 

L6. 

Exhilarate. 

29. 

Gnarl. 

4. 

Caterpillar. 

17. 

Bubble. 

30. 

Choleric. 

5. 

Fitted. 

18. 

Pierce. 

31. 

Tyrannize. 

6. 

Succulent. 

19. 

Hypocrite. 

32. 

Hosiery. 

7. 

Mucilage. 

20. 

Pleurisy. 

33. 

Initiate. 

8. 

Fusible. 

21. 

Porridge. 

34. 

Acquiring. 

9. 

Crucible. 

22. 

Scythe. 

35. 

Synchronism 

10. 

Logarithms. 

23. 

Traffic. 

36. 

Synonym. 

11. 

Proselyte. 

24. 

Marchioness. 

37. 

Synthesis. 

12. 

Emaciate. 

25. 

Tranquility. 

38. 

Michaelmas. 

13. 

Cognizance. 

26. 

Precipice. 

39. 

Contagious. 
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40.  Judgment.  44.  Bulletin.  48.  Quiescence. 

41.  Elision.  45.  Movably.  49.  Liturgy. 

42.  Pavilion.  46.  Abolish.  50.  Fallible. 

43.  Strychnine.  47.  Diligent. 

QUESTIONS   IN   GEAMMAB. 

1.  What  is  a  relative  pronoun?  Name  the  chief  relative  pro- 
nouns.    (Five  Credits.) 

2.  What  parts  of  speech  have  properties  ?  Name  the  properties 
belonging  to  a  verb.     (6  Credits. ) 

3.  Give  the  rule  for  forming  the  possessive  singular  ;  also  the  pos- 
sessive plural  of  nouns.  How  do  you  form  the  possessive  of  pro- 
nouns ?     (9  Credits — 3  for  each  question.) 

4.  Give  the  plural  of  beef,  alkali,  cuckoo,  portico,  S,  Mr.,  man- 
servant, this,  penny,  gold.     (10  Credits.) 

5.  Give  the  rule  for  forming  the  comparison  of  words  regularly. 
Compare  good,  black,  little,  old,  ill.     (10  Credits.) 

6.  Tell  how  a  verb  is  conjugated  in  the  passive  voice  and  in  the 
interrogative  form.     (6  Credits.) 

7.  Write  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  row,  in  the  first  person  singular, 
in  the  indicative  and  potential  modes,  and  in  the  progressive  and  in- 
terrogative forms  combined.      (10  Credits.) 

8.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs,  sing,  go,  do,  eat,  swim, 
ought,  lay,  shall,  work.      (S  Credits.) 

9.  What  auxiliary  verbs  must  always  be  used  in  the  present  per- 
fect tense,  the  future  perfect  tense,  and  the  past  perfect  tense  ?  (6 
Credits.) 

10.  Analyze  the  following  sentence  :  "  The  evil  which  men  do  live 
after  them.     Also,  parse  the  words  italicized.     (10  Credits.) 

11.  Write  the  following  sentences  correctly  : 

1.  The  eldest  of  the  two  sons  is  going  to  school. 

2.  Give  me  them  books. 

3.  Spelling  is  easier  than  to  rend  or  write. 

4.  Some  discussion  arose  in  regard  to  whom  should  be  sent. 

5.  John,  he  went,   but    the    rest,  they  all  staid  at  home.     (10 
Credits.) 

12.  Give  the  following  rules  in  spelling  : 
1.  For  doubling  the  final  consonant. 
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2.  For  final  y. 

3.  For  final  e. 

4.  For  monosyllables  ending  in  f,  1,  or  s. 

5.  When  should  you  use  ei  and  ie  ?     (10  Credits.) 

QUESTIONS   IN   ANALYSIS   OP   WOKDS. 
(TO  BE  DICTATED— ORAXLY.)— FOUR   QUESTIONS— FIVE  CREDITS  EACH. 

1.  Define  a  primitive  word,  and  give  an  example. 

2.  Define  a  derivative  word,  and  give  an  example. 

3.  Define  a  compound  word,  and  give  an  example. 

4.  Write  a  root  of  a  word  ;  a  prefix  ;  a  suffix;  a  root  with  a  pre- 
fix ;  and  a  root  with  a  suffix. 


TWENTY  QUESTIONS— FOUR  CREDITS  EACH. 


Unloaded. 

Equilateral. 

Semidiameter, 

Independent. 

Benefactor. 

Childishly. 

Elementary. 


Classification. 

Nationality. 

Contradictory. 

Reappearance. 

Misdated. 

Compressible. 

Inopulently. 


Suppressive. 

Illegalize. 

Disappearing. 

Supercelestial. 

Monochromatic. 

Unexpressiveness. 


ORAL   QUESTIONS. 


1.  How  many  kinds  of  attraction  are  there  ?     Name  them. 


What  quality  of  matter  resists  the  driving  of  a  nail  ? 
What  quality  of  matter  keeps  a  moving  body  going? 
What  force  projects  a  stone  from  a  sling  ? 
When  does  a  body  balance  or  stand  firmly  ? 
What  mechanical  power  does  the  drayman  use  in  loading  bar- 
rels of  flour  ? 

7.  Difference  between  the   purpose  or  use  of  a  barometer  and  a 
thermometer? 

8.  How  many  teeth  in  the  human  adult  ? 

9.  What  does  nature  mix  with  the  food  in  the  mouth  ? 

10.  Through  what  does  the  blood  pass  from  the  heart  ? 

11.  Is  the  color  of  the  blood  lighter  or  darker  as  it  goes  toward 
the  heart  ? 

12.  What  is  the  harm  of  bending  over  desks  too  much? 

13.  How  many  ribs  on  each  side  ?     How  many  vertebra?  in  all  ? 
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14.  What  is  the  longest  and  largest  bone  in  the  human  body  ? 

15.  What  harm  in  sitting  with  one  shoulder  higher  than  another  ? 

16.  What  point  of  the  compass  half  way  between  S.  and  SW.  ? 

17.  What  city  of  California  ranks  next  to  San  Francisco  in  size  ? 

18.  Effect  of  holding  a  book  too  near  the  eye  ? 

19.  What  per  cent,  do  you  think  should  promote  a  pupil  ? 

20.  How  do  you  prepare  for  the  annual  examination  ? 

THIRD    GRADE. 

QUESTIONS   IN   GEOGRAPHY. 
TEN    QUESTIONS— TEN   CKEDITS   EACH. 

1.  What  river  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  ?  Between 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  ?  Between  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick  ? 

2.  Name  the  States  that  border  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  That 
border  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

3.  Name  three  branches  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Two  of  the 
Ohio. 

4.  Name  the  capitals  of  Oregon,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Minnesota, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Ohio. 

5.  Name  five  rivers  of  the  United  States  that  empty  into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  Three  that  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  One 
into  Lake  Ontario  ;  and  one  into  Lake  Champlain. 

6.  Bound  California.     What  is  the  population  of  San  Francisco? 

7.  Name  five  countries  of  South  America,  with  their  capitals. 
Wh'at  is  the  course  of  the  Amazon  ? 

8.  Name  two  rivers  that  empty  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Two  rivers 
of  France.     Two  of  Spain. 

9.  What  mountains  between  Spain  and  France  ?  Between  Italy 
and  Switzerland  ?     Between  Europe  and  Asia  ?     In  Austria? 

1.0.  Into  what  does  the  Nile  empty  ?  The  Niger?  In  what  zone 
is  the  United  States  ?    Cuba  ?     Borneo  ? 

QUESTIONS   IN    GRAMMAR. 

1.  What  is  a  verb  ?     A  pronoun  ?     (2  credits.) 

2.  How  many  cases  are  tuere?     What  are  they  ?     (3  credits.) 

3.  What  is  gender  ?     Name  the  genders.    (5  credits.) 

4.  What  does  the  subjunctive  mood  express?     (5  credits.) 
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5.  How  many  tenses  has  the  subjunctive  mood,  and  what  are  they? 
(9  credits,) 

6.  Give  an  example  of  a  verb  in  the  progressive  form  ;  one  in  the 
emphatic  form,  and  one  in  the  passive  form.     (9  credits.) 

7.  What  is  a  finite  verb  ?     (5  credits.) 

8.  How  are  verbs  divided  in  regard  to  their  subjects  'i     (4  credits.) 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Common  and  neuter  gender  ? 
(9  eredits.) 

10.  What  is  mood  ?     Name  the  moods.     (8  credits.) 

11.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs — be,  begin,  seek,  teach, 
draw.     (5  credits. ) 

12.  Write  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  love  in  the  indicative  and  poten- 
tial moods.     (10  credits.) 

13.  Analyze  the  following  sentence  :     George  gave  a  piece  of  his 
apple  to  me.     (10  credits.) 

♦    14.  Parse  the  words  in  the   above   sentence   which   are  italicized. 
(10  credits.) 

15.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  relative  pronoun  and  an  ad- 
jective.    (6  credits.) 

OBAL   QUESTIONS. 
TWENTY  QUESTIONS— FIVE  CKEDITS  EACH. 

1.  When  you  rub  a  cat's  back  in  the  dark,  what  makes  the  sparks 
you  sometimes  see  ? 

2.  What  property  in  iron  or  steel  makes  the  mariner's  compass  so 
valuable  ? 

3.  Of  what  is  air  made  ? 

4.  How  is  water  composed  ? 

5.  What  part  of  air  feeds  flame  and  supports  animal  life  ? 

6.  What  kind  of  gas  do  they  fill  balloons  with  ?     Why  ? 

7.  Who  laid  the  great  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable  1 

8.  What  is  the  latest  and  best  pavement  for  streets,  now  coming 
into  use  in  our  city  1 

9.  What  are  bricks  commonly  made  of  ? 

10.  What  point  of  the   compass  is  half-way  between   south  and 
southwest  1 

11.  What  is  the  most  valuable  export  of  California  1 

12.  Name  three  precious  stones  or  gems. 

13.  What  useful  mineral  is  dug  in  large  quantities  near  Mount 
Diablo  ? 
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14.  What  do  they  fasten  brick  together  with  in  building  ? 

15.  Who  was  Benjamin  Franklin  1 

16.  How  many  primary  colors  ?     Name  them. 

17.  Is  granite  a  simple  or  compound  rock  ? 

18.  What  stone  is  used  for  covering  roofs  ? 

19.  Who  is  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  ? 

20.  What  is  the  use  of  written  examinations  ? 


QUESTIONS   IN   ARITHMETIC. 
FIFTEEN  QUESTIONS— TEN   CREDITS  EACH. 

1.  Define  a  unit ;  a  number  ;  an  abstract  number ;  a  concrete 
number ;  and  give  an  example  of  a  concrete  number. 

2.  Give  an  example  of  a  simple  number ;  a  compound  number ; 
an  integral  number  ;  a  fractional  number ;   and  unlike  numbers. 

3.  Write  in  Roman  notation  the  values  of  the  numbers  2,  20, 
300,  29,  94. 

4.  Wnite  in  figures,  twenty  thousand.  Eleven  thousand  twenty- 
four.  Forty  thousand  ten.  Sixty  thousand  six  hundred.  One 
hundred  fifty-six  thousand. 

5.  Write  a  proper  fraction.  An  improper  fraction.  A  mixed 
number.     A  common  fraction.     A  decimal  fraction. 

6.  Reduce  \ll0  to  its  lowest  terms.  Reduce  "°  to  a  mixed  number. 
Reduce  14^  to  an  improper  fraction.  Reduce  15  to  sevenths.  Re- 
duce ^  to  whole  numbers. 

7.  Reduce  &,  3^,  \  and  3  to  a  common  denominator. 

8.  Add  soj+iS+ie.VfS- 

9.  From  63,s0  take  22'. 

10.  What  is  the  value  of  &  of  «  times  J  of  3?  ? 

11.  If  the  dividend  be  1°,  and  the  quotient  ,,  what  is  the  divisor? 
If  the  divisor  be  ?9,  and  the  quotient  33,  what  is  the  dividend  1 

12.  Reduce  .004,  00032,  .6,  .37,  and  0314  to   a   common  denomi- 
nator. 

13.  Reduce  .024  to  a  common  fraction.     Reduce  ^  to  a  decimal. 

14.  Bought  1  T.  15  cwt.  36   lbs.   of  sugar,   at   7   cents  a  pound. 
How  much  did  it  cost  ? 

15.  A  pile  of  wood  is  16  feet  long,  8  feet  high  and  S  feet  wide  ; 
how  much  is  it  worth  at  $3.50  a  cord? 
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QUESTIONS   IN   SPELLING. 

1. 

Guerdon. 

18. 

Yacht. 

35. 

Archetype. 

2. 

Seizure. 

19. 

Tranquility. 

36. 

Marchioness. 

.3. 

Courtesy. 

20. 

Precedes. 

37. 

Architect. 

4. 

Bubble. 

21. 

Drought. 

38. 

Paradigm. 

5. 

Strychnine. 

22. 

Pageantry. 

39. 

Loving. 

6. 

Sleazy. 

23. 

Saccharine. 

40. 

Complacence, 

7. 

Feign. 

24. 

Rheumatic. 

41. 

Hypocrite. 

8. 

Gouge. 

25. 

Lachrymose. 

42. 

Receive. 

9. 

Neigh. 

26. 

Raspberry. 

43. 

Ghost. 

10. 

Gnarl. 

27. 

Rhapsody. 

44. 

Scythe. 

11. 

Qualm. 

28. 

Seraglio. 

45. 

Circuit. 

12. 

Siege. 

29. 

Tranquilize. 

46. 

Traffic. 

13. 

Wierd. 

30. 

Paroxysm. 

47. 

Sheathe. 

14. 

Judgment. 

31. 

Bacchanal. 

48. 

Tierce. 

15. 

Discipline. 

32. 

Analyze. 

49. 

Skim. 

16. 

Business. 

33. 

Machinate. 

50. 

Foreman. 

17. 

Chintz. 

34. 

Pleurisy. 

i 

FOURTH   GRADE. 


OKAL    QUESTIONS. 


TWENTY  QUESTIONS.— FIVE  CKEDITS  EACH. 

1.  What  part  of  Natural  Philosophy  tells  about  sound  ? 

2.  Name  five  different  pleasant  sounds. 

3.  What  tells  about  light  1 

4.  How  many  miles  in  a  second  does  light  move  ? 

5.  In  about  how  many  minutes   does   the   sun's  light   reach  the 
earth  ? 

6.  Is  ocean  water  hard  or  soft  ? 

7.  What  is  wind  ? 

8.  In  what  kind  of  letters  are  books  commonly  printed  1 

9.  What  is  the  largest  river  of  California? 

10.  Name  the  highest  mountain  you  can  see  looking  east. 

1 1.  Name  the  highest  hill  in  our  city. 

12.  Name  the  principal  export  of  California. 

13.  What  is  a  copyright  ? 

14.  What  is  an  echo  ? 

15.  Human  voices  are  divided  into  how  many  parts,  in  singing  ? 
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16.  Name  the  highest  female  voice.     The  lowest  male  voice. 

17.  How  do  cats  see  in  the  dark  ? 

18.  Difference  between  dew  and  frost  ? 

19.  Population  of  San  Francisco,  according  to  Clarke's  Geography  ? 

20.  What   point   of  the   compass    is    half-way  between    east   and 
south-east  ? 

QUESTIONS  Of   ABITHMETIC. 
TEN   CREDITS  EACH,    EXCEPT   WHEN   OTHERWISE  NOTED. 

1.  Write  a  unit.  An  abstract  number.  A  concrete  number,  An 
integral  number.     And  a  fractional  number. 

2.  Write  in  Roman  notation,  11,  60,  600,  29,  and  94. 

3.  Write  in  figures,  Forty-seven  thousand.  Forty  thousand,  ten. 
Sixty-thousand  six  hundred.  Two  hundred  twenty-thousand.  One 
hundred  fifty-six  thousand. 

4.  Write  a  number  containing  three  units  of  the  6th  order,  four 
of  the  2d.  Write  a  number  containing  four  units  of  the  10th  order, 
six  of  the  8th,  four  of  the  7th,  two  of  the  6th,  one  of  the  3d,  five 
of  the  2d. 

5.  A  man  deposited  in  bank,  $10,476  ;  he  drew  out  at  one  time, 
$2,356  ;  at  another,  $1,242 ;  and  at  another,  $737  ;  how  much  had 
he  remaining  in  bank  ? 

6.  If  a  man  buy  40  acres  of  land  at  $35  an  acre,  and  56  acres  at 
$29  an  acre,  and  sell  the  whole  for  $32  an  acre,  how  much  does  he 
gain  or  lose  ? 

7.  Divide  47,255,149  by  4,674. 

8.  Divide  146,200  by  430.      Divide  674,321  by  11,200. 

9.  Write  nine  twelfths;  eleven  fifteenths;  twenty-four  forty- 
ninths;  forty-four  sixty-ninths ;  and  one  hundred  and  twenty,  four 
hundred  and  fiftieths. 

10.  Write   a   proper  fraction.     An   improper  fraction.     A  mixed 
number.     ?  of  49.     And  what  part  of  14  is  15.     (Fifteen  credits.) 

11.  Reduce  ™-  to  its  lowest  terms.     (Five  credits.) 

TEN    CREDITS   EACH. 

12.  Reduce  ?,';  to  a  whole  number.     Reduce  3"fi  to  a  mixed  number. 

13.  Reduce.  7!j  to  an  improper  fraction. 

14.  Reduce  120  to  twelfths.     Reduce  24  pounds  to  seventeenths. 

15.  Reduce  jf  and  5  to  a  common  denominator.     Reduce  i70,  2 J,  and 
2  to  a  common  denominator. 
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QUESTIONS   IN   GEOGKAPHT. 

1.  What  is  a  strait  ?     An  isthmus  ?     A  promontory  ?    • 

2.  What  is  the  capital  of  a  country  ?     Name  the  capitals  of  Bra- 
zil, England,  France,  Spain  and  Holland. 

3.  Name  two  large  rivers  of    North  America ;    two    of   South 
America  ;  two  of  Europe  ;  two  of  Africa  ;  and  two  of  Asia. 

4.  Name  two  mountain  ranges  of  North  America ;   one  of  South 
America;  one  of  Europe  ;  and  one  of  Africa. 

5.  What  isthmus  connects  North   and   South  America  ?  Africa 
and  Asia  ? 

6.  Name  the  capital  of  the  United  States.      Of   California.     Of 
Mexico,  of  Chili.     Of  Canada. 

7.  What  river  flows  between    the  United  States  and  Mexico  ? 
Between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  ? 

8.  What  desert  in  Africa?     Lake  in  Utah?     Bay  south  of  Asia? 

9.  What  river  connects  Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Ontario  ? 
10.  Bound  California. 

QUESTIONS    IN    GRAMMAR. 

1.  A  name  is  what  1     (1  credit.). 

TWO  CREDITS  EACH. 

2.  The  word  or  phrase  which  shows  what  we  talk  about  is  what  ? 

3.  The  word  which  tells  what  a  thing  is,  what  it  does,  or  what  is 
done  to  it,  is  what  1 

4.  In  the  following  sentences  draw  one  line  under  each  noun  and 
two  lines  under  each  verb  ;  Ella  dreaded  examination.  A  path 
through  woods.  He  reached  eighty  per  cent.  May  pic-nics  are 
jolly.  (?)     She  waved  her  golden  hair. 

FIVE  CREDITS  EACH. 

5.  To  express  an  actual  occurrence  or  fact  we  use  what  mood  '( 

6.  "  You  must  succeed."     In  what  mood  is  "  must  "  1 

7.  "  Sit  straight."     Mood  of  "  sit  "  ? 

8.  "  I  do  believe  it. "     The  verb  believe  has  what  form  of  conju- 
gation ? 

9.  "I  did  it  myself."     What  is  myself  1 

10.  Write  the  principal   parts   of  the  verbs  :     Go  ;   Sing ;  Drink. 

11.  What  kind  of  a  verb  does  not  have  a  nominative  ? 

12.  What  kind  of  a  verb  has  no  object  1 
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13.  What  kind  of  a  verb  helps  other  verbs  ? 

14.  Write  the  verb  "  Read  "  in  the  Active  Voice,  Indicative  Mode, 
Present  Tense,  Singular  Number,  First  Person,  Emphatic  Negative 
Form. 

15.  Are  the  words  "  If  you  will  go,"  a  clause  or  a  phrase  ? 

16.  Examinations  may  seem  hard,  but  they  do  us  much  good. 
What  is  "  but  "  ? 

17.  "I  don't  know  nothing  about  it."  Correct  that  sentence. 
Tell  why. 

18.  What  is  that  form  of  the  verb  which  always  ends  in   "  ing  "  ? 

19.  What  kind  of  a  noun  distinguishes  one  particular  thing  from 
all  others  of  the  same  kind  ? 

20.  "  Oh,  good  !  I've  answered  every  question."  What  part  of 
speech  is  good  ] 

QUESTIONS   IN   SPELLING. 


1.  Blubber. 

2.  Feud. 

3.  Courageous. 

4.  Precipice. 

5.  Sluggish. 

6.  Flourish. 

7.  Skewer. 

8.  Amenable. 

9.  Fruitful. 

10.  Business. 

11.  Cobbler. 

12.  Scholar. 

13.  Colic. 

14.  Porridge. 

15.  Extraordinary. 

16.  Fitted. 

17.  Foreman. 


18.  Massacre. 

19.  Onyx. 

20.  Osier. 

21.  Invincible. 

22.  Pursuit. 

23.  Prairie. 

24.  Strychnine. 

25.  Guinea. 

26.  Mystic. 

27.  Demagogue. 

28.  Baptize. 

29.  Raillery. 

30.  Heinous. 

31.  Siren. 

32.  Syringe. 

33.  Leopard. 

34.  Friendship. 


35.  Ceiling. 

36.  Succeed. 

37.  Recede. 
Leisure. 
Weasel. 
Gairish. 
Cabbage. 
Stanchion. 
Classic. 
Glazier. 
Caitiff. 

46.  Traitor. 

47.  Pageant. 

48.  Grammar. 

49.  Sleazy. 

50.  Emotion. 


38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 


FIFTH    GRADE. 

QUESTIONS   IN   ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  is  notation?     (One  credit.) 

2.  What  is  numeration  ?     (One  credit.) 

3.  Write  in  Roman  numerals,  1869.     (Two  credits.) 
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4.  Write  in  words,  509604007.     (Two  credits.) 

5.  Add  30907,  3005,  709,  149306,  and  58.     (Two  credits.) 

6.  From  92374,  subtract  73456.     (Two  credits.) 

7.  Multiply  7498  by  86.     (Two  credits.) 

8.  Divide  7663  by  97.      (Three  credits.) 

9.  9X8+12^-7—5+9=  what?     (Four  credits.) 

10.  Iu  four  apples  and  two  thirds  of  an  apple  how  many  thirds 
Explain.     (Four  credits. ) 

11.  At  *   of  a   dollar   a    yard,   what  will   8   yards   of  silk   cost 
(Three  credits. ) 

12.  Write  the  tables  of  Dry  Measure   and  Apothecaries'  Weight. 
(Four  credits.) 

QUESTIONS   IN   SPELLING   AND   ABBREVIATIONS. 

1.  Reading.     (Ten  credits.) 

2.  Write  your  name  and  a  maxim.     (Five  credits.) 

TWENTY    CREDITS. 

1.  Oxygen.         6.  Biscuit.  11.  Privilege.  16.   Chocolate. 

2.  Rhubarb.       7,  Juicy.  12.  Swimming.  17.  Perceive. 

3.  Cocoa.  8.  Gaiter.  13.  Skittish.  18.  Excellence. 

4.  Asparagus.    9.  Knavery.  14.  Morphine.  19.  Arrogance. 

5.  Pyramid.     10.  Besiege.  15.  Catarrh.  20.  Blasphemer. 

Rev.     Hon.     Esq.      A.  M.     Col.     (Five  credits.) 

QUESTIONS   FOR   ORAL   INSTRUCTION. 

1.  Exhibit  and  let  the  pupils  name  a  cube,  octahedron,  pyramid, 
prism,  and  cylinder.      (Five  credits.) 

2.  Which  is  the  most  useful  metal  ?     The  most  precious  metal  ? 
What  metal  is  a  fluid  ?     (Three  credits.) 

3.  Who  is  the  Governor  of  this  State?     (Tavo  credits.) 

4.  How  many  miles  long  is  California?     (Two  credits.) 

5.  What  three  things  may  be  said  of  God  ?     (Three  credits.) 

QUESTIONS   IN   GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  a  strait  ?    Promontory?     Isthmus?     (Three  credits.) 

2.  Name   a  river  of  North  America.      South  America.     Europe. 
Asia  and  Africa.     (Five  credits.) 

3.  Name  the  capitals  of  Ecuador,  Chili,  Spain,  Prussia,  Greece, 
Denmark.     (Three  credits.) 
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4.  What   river  between   the   United  States    and   Mexico  ?     (One 
credit. ) 

5.  What  isthmus   connects   North   and    South    America  ?     (One 
credit.) 

6.  Name  the  two  branches  of  the  Amazon.     (One  credit.) 

7.  What  mountains  between  Spain  and  France  ?    (One  credit.) 

SIXTH   GEADE. 
TOTAL    CREDITS,    ONE    HUNDRED. 

Reading,  (10  credits.) 

Write  your  name,  the  name  of  yonr  school,  the  month,  and  the  day 
of  the  week.     (10  credits.) 

Spelling,  (15  credits.) — Euddfer,  Laundry,  Linguist,  Relieve,  Pur- 
snit,  Raiment,  Machine,  Discreet,  Synagogue,  Scissors. 

Arithmetic,  (40  credits.)  Write  6054,  80008,  70007,  1000000. 
(5  credits.) 

Write  LXIX,  XIV,  XCV,  OXV,  CLV.     (5  credits.) 

Write  8+9,  3+4+5,  7+3+6+5+8.     (3  credits.) 

Write  11— S,   15—17,   19—9.     (3  credits.) 

Write  7X6,  9X5,  8X7.      (3  credits.) 

Write  27-=-3,  41-^-7,  56-=-8.     (3  credits.) 

At  8  shillings  a  yard,  what  cost  7  yards  of  cloth  ?     (5   credits.) 

If  one  hat  cost  9  dollars,  what  will  7  cost  ?     (5  credits.) 

Read  302604,  7007007,  XLIX,  CCCLIV.     (4  credits.) 

Read  3X8  plus  4-=-14— 10.     (4  credits.) 

Oral  Instruction,  (25  credits.) — Draw  upon  the  board,  and  let 
the  pupil  name,  a  diameter,  radius,  chord,  segment  and  tangent.  (5 
credits. 

Name  an  amphibious  animal  ;  a  poisonous  animal  ;  a  bird  of  prey  ; 
a  domestic  quadruped  ;   a  reptile.     (5  credits.) 

Name  an  island  in  our  bay.  What  ocean  is  near  us  ?  What  city 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bay  ?  Name  two  hills  in  this  city.  Name 
any  public  building  in  this  city.     (10  credits.) 

What  duty  do  you  owe  to  your  teacher  ?     To  God  ?     (5  credits.) 

SEVENTH   GRADE. 

TOTAL    CREDITS,    FIFTY. 

Reading,  (8  credits.) 

Write  the  name  of  your  city  and  State.     (3  credits.) 
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Spelling,  (10  credits.)  —  Naughty.  Swollen,  Breeze,  Fiercely, 
Voyage,  Village,  Falsehood,  Anger,  Scatter,  Beggar. 

Arithmetic,  (20  credits.)— Write  7,604,  500,007,  909,099,  LIX, 
CXIX.     (5  credits.) 

Write  8  plus  7,  7  plus  4  plus  5  plus  6  plus  3.     (2  credits.) 

Write  15—6,  8—5.     (2  credits.) 

Write  2X8,  3X9,  4X7,  5X6,  6X8.     (5  credits.) 

Write   15+4— 9-5-5X6.     (4  credits.) 

Count  backwards  by  threes  from  99  to  82.     (2  credits.) 

Oral  Instruction,  (9  credits.) — Draw  upon  the  board,  and  let 
the  pupil  name,  a  rectangle,  rhombus,  diagonal,  and  isosceles  trian- 
gle.    (4  credits.) 

Name  a  public  building  in  this  city.     (1  credit.) 

Who  is  Governor  of  this  State  ?     (1  credit.) 

Name  a  substance  that  is  dense.     (1  credit.) 

Name  a  reptile.     (1  credit.) 

If  any  one  should  hurt  you,  should  you  try  to  injure  him  ?  (1 
credit.) 

EIGHTH    GKADE. 

TOTAL    CREDITS,     FIFTY. 

Reading,  (10  credits.) 

Write  your  name  and  that  of  your  school.     (5  credits.) 

Spelling,  (10  credits.) — Head,  Shelves,  Meadow,  Leaves,  Trial, 
Draws,  What,  Noise,  Aunt,  Bread. 

Numbers,  (20  credits.) — Count  backwards  by  twos  from  100  to 
86.     (5  credits.) 

Write  2  plus  3,  7  plus  3,  6  plus  5,  8  plus  5,  7  plus  8.     (5  credits.) 

Write  2  plus  4  plus  3  plus  8  plus  5.     1 3  credits.) 

Write  685,  407,  9,900,  30,030,  6,058.     (5  credits.) 

Write  XLVII,  XCIV.     (2  credits. ) 

Oral  Instruction,  (5  credits.) — What  State  do  you  live  in?  (1 
credit.) 

Name  its  capital.     (1  credit.) 

Who  is  the  Governor?     (1  credit.) 

Who  is  the  President  of  the  U.S.1?     (1  credit.) 

What  duty  do  you  owe  to  your  parents  ?     (1  credit.) 
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NINTH    GRADE. 

TOTAL    CKEDITS,    FIFTY. 

Reading,  (10  credits.) 

Print  your  name.     (5  credits.) 

Spelling,  (10  credits.) — Ears,  Eyes,  Show,  Eggs,  Hear,  Vain, 
Chair,  Stove,  Fish,  Book. 

Numbers,  (20  credits.) — Count  backwards  from  83  to  67.  (3 
credits.) 

3+2,  4+2,  2+3,  5+3,  6+4.     (5  credits.) 

Addition  table — 4's.     (3  credits.) 

Subtraction  table — 2's.      (2  credits.) 

Write  27,  12,  40,  315,  405.     (5  credits.) 

Write  XXVII,  XLVI.     (2  credits.) 

Oral  Instruction,  (5  credits.) — Tell  the  time  by  the  clock.  (2 
credits.) 

Name  two  things  made  of  glass.     (2  credits.) 

Recite  a  maxim.     (1  credit.) 

TENTH    GRADE. 

TOTAL  CKEDITS,  FIFTY. 

Reading,  (10  credits.) 

Spelling,  (10  credits.) — Cup,  Swan,  Tree,  Chair,  Lambs,  Duck, 
Rose,  Yellow,  Daisy,  Lily. 

Printing,  (5  credits.) 

Numbers,  (15  credits.) — Count  from  11  to  33.  2+3,  2-\-5,  2+9, 
(5  credits.) 

3+5,  3+7.      8—3,  8—2,  6—3.     (5  credits.) 

H_3,  9_3.     (5  credits.) 

Oral  Instruction,  (10  credits.) — Name  O.  A'  D»     (2  credits.) 

Name  the  parts  of  a  plant.      (2  credits.) 

What  covering  has  a  bird  ?     A  sheep  ?     (2  credits.) 

Name  a  quadruped,  and  tell  why.     (2  credits.  ) 

Repeat  a  maxim.     (2  credits.) 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE    GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Arithmetic. — Robinson's  Practical ;   completed. 

Grammar. — Kerl's  Common  School;   completed. 

'Geography. — Clarke's  New;  completed — omitting  special  descrip- 
tions of  the  counties,  except  the  first  five  general  paragraphs,  de- 
scriptive of  the  (different  groups. 

Natural  Philosophy. — Parker's  Elementary. 

Analysis  of  English  Language. — Town's  ;   completed. 

History. — Anderson's  ;   completed. 

Physiology. — Cutter's  Elementary  ;  completed. 

Composition. — Quackenbos'. 

Book- Keeping. — Payson  and  Dunton's  through  Double  Entry. 

Reading. — Fifth  Reader. 

Spelling. — Willson's  Large  Speller  ;   completed. 

Oral  Instruction. — The  same  as  in  Wells*  Graded  School. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Arithmetic. — Robinson's  Practical ;   to  per  cent.,  and  reviewed. 

Grammar. — Kerl's  First  Lessons  ;  completed  and  reviewed. 

Geography . — Cornell's  Grammar  School  completed  and  reviewed, 
(omitting  the  same  as  in  Third  Grade).  When  Clarke's  New  Geo- 
graphy is  introduced,  the  class  will  be  required  to  go  through  the 
"  Pacific  Coast," 

History. — Anderson's  ;  through  Revolutionary  War. 

Analysis  of  English  Language.  —  Town's ;  commenced  and 
through  the  word  "  Press." 

Oral  Instruction. — The  same  as  in  Wells'  Graded  School. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Morals  and  Manners. 

Composition  and  written  reviews. 

Fourth  Reader  ;  completed,  with  punctuations,  definitions,  illustra- 
tions, and  elementary  sounds. 

Written  and  Oral  Spelling. — From  Large  Speller  to  page  120. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

Oral  Instruction. — The  same  as  in  Wells'  Graded  School. 
Morals  and  Manners. 

Reading. — Willson's  Third  Reader,  completed  ;  short  lessons  and 
thorough  drilling  ;  the  same  as  is  recommended  for  the  Fourth  Grade. 
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Vocal  exercises  and  phonetic  spelling  in  connection  with  reading 
lessons. 

Written  and  Oral  Spelling. — Willson's  Speller,  to  page  90.  Gen- 
eral exercises  in  spelling  geographical  and  important  names  not  in 
the  spelling  lessons,  the  same  as  recommended  in  the  Fourth  Grade. 
Commence  to  teach  definitions. 

Writing  and  Drawing. — The  same  as  is  recommended  in  the 
Fourth  Grade. 

Geography. — Cornell's  Grammar  School  Geography,  to  page  53, 
omitting  lessons  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  maps  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9.  Map  drawing  the  same  as  in  lower  grades.  Local 
Geography  as  in  Fifth  Grade. 

Grammar. — Kerl's  First  Steps,  to  page  90,  and  review.  Sentence 
making  and  writing  abstracts  as  in  Fourth  Grade. 

Arithmetic. — Robinson's  Rudiments,  to  page  153,  and  review. 
Colburn's  Mental  Arithmetic,  through  Section  Filth.  Rapid  combi- 
nation of  numbers,  the  same  as  in  lower  grades. 

Declamation  and  recitations.     Review  the  studies  of  lower  grades. 

FOURTH    GRADE. 
[Time  to  complete  this  Grade,  one  year.] 

Oral  Instruction. — The  same  as  in  Wells'  Graded  School. 

Morals  and  Manners.  Verses  from  the  best  poets  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory. 

Reading. — Commence  Willson's  Third  Reader,  and  complete  to 
page  130  ;  short  lessons  and  thorough  training  in  style,«uccent,  punc- 
tuation, and  inflection ;  the  same  as  recommended  in  the  Primary 
Grades.  Vocal  exercises  and  phonetic  spelling  in  connection  with 
reading. 

Written  and  Oral  Spelling. — Willson's  Speller,  to  page  00.  Fre- 
quent exercise  in  spelling  words  which  occur  in  the  exercises  of  the 
day,  particularly  the  geographical  names  in  the  State  and  country. 

Writing. —  Pay son  and  Dunton's  Copy  Books,  as  may  be  directed 
by  the  Principal  or  Writing  Blaster. 

Drawing. —  Burgess's  system,  according  tO  the  directions  of  the 
Drawing  Master  or  Principal,  including  map  drawing  on  blackboard 
and  paper. 

Geography. — Cornell's   Primary,    completed  and    reviewed,    with 
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map  drawing  and  use  of  outline  maps.  Local  Geography  as  in 
Fifth  Grade. 

Grammar. — Kerl's  First  Steps,  to  page  58,  omitting  pages  42,  43, 
44,  and  45.     Sentence  making,  written  abstracts  of  oral  lessons,  etc. 

Arithmetic.  —  Robinson's  Rudiments,  to  page  84.  Colburn's 
Mental  Arithmetic,  through  Section  Third.  Rapid  combination  of 
numbers  as  in  lower  grades.  Declamation  and  recitations.  Review 
the  studies  of  the  lower  grades. 

FIFTH     GRADE. 
[Time  to  complete  this  Grade,  one  year.] 

Oral  Instruction. — The  same  as  in  Wells'  Graded  Schools,  omitting 
harmony  of  colors,  classification  of  plants  and  trees;  also,  para- 
graphs 65  and  66. 

Verses  from  the  best  poets  should  be  committed  to  memory. 

Morals  and  manners. 

Reading. — Complete  Willson's  Second  Reader  ;  short  lessons  and 
thorough  instruction,  as  recommended  in  Sixth  Grade. 

Vocal  exercise  and  phonetic  spelling  in  connection  with  reading 
lessons. 

Spelling. — Willson's  Primary  Speller,  completed  and  reviewed. 
No  phonetic  exercise  in  connection  with  spelling.  One  exercise  each 
day  should  be  given  in  spelling  the  name  of  objects  seen  every  day, 
as  in  lower  grades.  Spelling,  from  dictation,  on  slate,  is  recom- 
mended in  this  grade. 

Writing. — Pay  son  and  Dunton's  Copy  Books,  using  such  numbers 
as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Principal  and  Writing  Master. 

Drawing. — The  same  as  in  lower  grades ;  including,  also,  map 
drawing  on  the  blackboard  and  on  paper. 

Geography. — Cornell's  Primary  Geography,  through  the  map  of 
Europe. 

Local  Geography  as  in  the  lower  grades;  including,  also,  promi- 
nent places  in  the  State  and  Pacific  coast. 

Numbers. — Numeration  and  notation  to  1,000,000,000.  Complete 
Robinson's  Primary  Arithmetic;  analyze  the  practical  examples. 
Rapid  combination  of  numbers  in  the  four  fundamental  rules,  as  in 
the  lower  grades.  Daily  exercises  on  the  slate  and  blackboard  should 
be  given  in  adding  columns  of  numbers  requiring  an  exp,anation  of 
the  principle  of  carrying  one  for  every  ten;    also,  in  subtracting 
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numbers  requiring  an  explanation  of  "  borrowing  "  or  "adding  ten 
to  the  upper  number." 

Multiplication. — Scholars  in  this  grade  should  be  thoroughly 
drilled  in  multiplying  upon  slate  and  blackboard,  by  numbers  con- 
taining at  least  three  figures  in  the  multiplier. 

Long  Division. — The  class  should  be  well  drilled  in  slate  and 
blackboard  exercises,  in  dividing  ordinary  numbers,  with  a  divisor 
containing  two  figures. 

Abbreviations. — Complete  one-half,  as  in  Sargent's  Standard  Speller. 
Teachers  should  copy  the  abbreviations  on  the  blackboard. 

Sentence  making,  written  abstracts,  etc. 

Recitations  and  declamations. 

Review  studies  of  the  lower  grades. 

SIXTH     GRADE. 

[Time  to  complete  the  Grade,  one  term  of  five  months.] 

Oral  Instruction. — The  same  as  in  Wells'  Graded  Schools,  as  far 
as  time  will  permit. 

Verses  and  maxims  as  in  lower  grades. 

Reading. — Willson's  Second  Reader,  to  page  100.  The  exercises 
in  reading  should  be  short,  so  that  every  scholar  in  class  can  be 
thoroughly  drilled  in  the  pauses,  accents,  and  inflections,  before  com- 
mencing a  new  lesson.  Short  lessons  and  thoroughness  are  earnestly 
recommended  to  every  teacher. 

Vocal  exercises  and  phonetic  spelling  in  connection  with  reading 
lessons. 

Spelling. — Willson's  Primary  Speller,  to  page  60,  omitting  pages 
49,  50,  51,  and  55. 

No  phonetic  exercise  in  connection  with  spelling.  Spell  the  name 
of  common  objects  as  in  the  Seventh  Grade. 

Writing. — Script   writing   in    blank    books,   including   large    and 
small  letters,  following  Payson  and  Duntou's  system. 
Drawing  as  in  lower  grades. 

Numbers. — Multiplication  and  Division  tables  completed, in  course 
and  out  of  course.  Frequent  exercise  should  be  given  in  this  grade, 
on  the  slate  and  blackboard,  in  adding  long  columns  of  numbers  con- 
taining not  less  than  three  figures ;  also,  in  subtraction  of  simple 
numbers  not  requiring  the  principle  of  "  borrowing  "  or  "  adding  ten." 
Rapid  combination  of  numbers  in  the  four  fundamental  rules,  both 
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orally  and  on  the  blackboard,  such  as  5XS-^10Xt> — 4-=-o=  how 
many  ? 

Numeration  and  notation  to  1,000,000,  counting  to  100,  by  4's  and 
o's  in  every  form.  Robinson's  Primary  Arithmetic  to  page  49.  In 
this  grade  the  scholars  should  carefully  analyze  the  practical 
questions. 

Local  Geography. — The  same  as  in  the  Seventh  Grade. 

Sentence  making,  such  as  constructing,  in  a  sentence,  common 
words  written  on  the  blackboard. 

Review  the  studies  in  the  lower  grades. 

SEVENTH   GKADE. 
[Time  to  complete  this  Grade,  one  term  of  five  months.] 

Oral  Instruction. — The  same  as  in  Wells'  Graded  Schools,  omit- 
ting difficult  definitions  and  too  long  words  in  spelling.  Two  or 
more  lessons  each  day,  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  long.  Verses 
and  Maxims  ;   Morals  and  Manners. 

Reading.  —  Finish  and  review  Willson's  First  Reader.  Vocal  ex- 
ercises and  phonetic  spelling  in  connection  with  reading. 

Spelling. — Willson's  Primary  Speller,  to  page  40.  Each  day  the 
class  should  spell  a  few  common  objects  seen  in  everyday  life. 

Writing. — Script  writing — copying  ordinary  words  from  spelling 
and  reading  lessons. 

Drawing. — At  least  one  lesson  each  day  should  be  given,  using 
drawing  cards,  pictures,  and  various  figures  from  books,  etc. 

Numbers — Robinson's  Primary  Arithmetic,  to  page  42,  omitting 
the  practical  examples. 

Numeration  and  notation  the  same  as  in  the  Eighth  Grade. 

Roman  numerals — to  1,000. 

Counting — To  100,  forward  and  backward,  by  3's,  as  I,  4,  7,  10, 
13—2,  5,  8,  11,  and  100,  97,  94,  91,  etc. 

Multiplication  and  Division  tables — To  6X10>  in  course  and  by 
taking  the  numbers  irregularly.  Multiplication  and  division  should 
be  taught  simultaneously. 

Rapid  combination  of*  numbers  in  the  four  fundamental  rules  as  far 
as  taught,  such  as  15-J-4 — 9-^-5X6—  how  many  ?  Long  columns 
of  figures  in  addition  should  be  given  on  slates  and  blackboard. 

Local  Geography. — Such  as  the  location  and  direction  of  promi- 
nent points,  buildings,  streets,  and  places  in  the  vicinity. 

Review  studies  in  lower  grades. 
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EIGHTH     GRADE. 

[Time  to  complete  this  Grade,  one  term  of  five  months. 

Oral  Instruction. — The  same  as  in  Wells'  Graded  Schools,  omitting 
difficult  terms  and  definitions. 

Verses  and  maxims,  morals  and  manners. 

Reading. — Commence  Willson's  First  Reader,  and  complete  to 
page  47.  The  lessons  should  be  short,  and  the  class  thoroughly 
drilled  in  the  punctuation,  emphasis,  inflection,  and  style  of  reading, 
before  commencing  a  new  lesson. 

Vocal  exercise  and  phonetic  spelling  in  connection  with  reading 
lesson.     Each  day  two  or  more  lessons  should  be  given  in  reading 

Spelling. — Spell  columns  of  words,  also  words  selected  from  read- 
ing lesson,  and  the  names  of  familiar  objects  seen  in  the  streets.  No 
phonetic  exercises  should  be  given  in  connection  with  spelling.  Two 
or  more  exercises  each  day  should  be  given  in  spelling. 

Writing. — Script  writing,  combining  the  small  letters  in  words. 

Printing  and  Draioing. — One  or  more  lessons  should  be  given 
each  day,  in  drawing  or  printing,  either  on  the  slate  or  blackboard, 
using  blackboard  sketches  prepared  by  the  teacher,  when  practicable ; 
drawing  cards,  and  pictures  from  books,  etc. 

Numbers. — Counting  from  1  to  100  by  2's  ;  or  odd,  or  even  num- 
bers, as  1,  3,  5,  7,  etc.;  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  etc. 

Roman  Numerals — to  100. 

Addition  and  Subtraction  tables — Completed,  in  course  and  out  of 
course.     Addition  and  subtraction  should  be  taught  simultaneously. 

Rapid  combination  of  numbers  as  far  as  learned,  as  3-J-9 — 6-j-4= 
how  many  ? 

Frequent  exercises  should  be  given  upon  the  blackboard  by  the 
teacher  in  adding  one  column  of  figures. 

Review  the  studies  of  the  lower  grades. 

NINTH    GRADE.      . 
[Time  to  complete  this  Grade,  fivo  months  or  one  term .  ] 

Oral  Instruction. — The  same  as  in  Wells'  Graded  Schools,  omitting 
all  long  and  difficult  definitions.  Two  or  more  lessons  each  day 
from  five  to  ten  minutes  long. 

Verses  and  maxims  from  Willson's  Manual.     Morals  and  manners. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — Complete  Charts  and  Primer. 
15 
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Vocal  exercise  and  phonetic  spelling  in  connection  with  reading. 
Two  or  more  lessons  in  reading  and  spelling  should  be  given  each 
day. 

Counting. — From  1  to  100,  forward  and  backward ;  also,  by  2's, 
5's,  and  10's. 

Roman  Numerals — to  L. 

Reading  and  Writing  Numbers — to  1,000. 

Addition  and  Subtraction  tables — to  5+10,  in  course,  and  by 
taking  the  numbers  irregularly.  Addition  and  subtraction  should  be 
taught  simultaneously. 

Printing,  as  in  the  Tenth  Grade,  and  commence  script  writing  of 
the  small  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Review  all  studies  of  the  Tenth  Grade. 

The  lessons  in  this  grade  should  be  short,  and  not  to  exceed 
twenty  minutes  in  length. 

TENTH,  OR  PROBATIONARY  GRADE. 

[Scholars  should  remain  in  this  Grade,  without  regard  to  time,  until  they  are  fully  prepared 

for  the  next  higher.] 

Oral  Instruction. — The  same  as  in  Wells'  Graded  Schools.  Two 
or  more  lessons  a  day,  each  from  five  to  eight  minutes  long. 

Repeat  verses  and  maxims  singly  and  in  concert. 

Reading. — Willson's  Charts  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  and  commence 
the  Primer. 

Vocal  exercise  and  phonetic  spelling  should  be  given  in  connection 
with  exercises  on  the  charts. 

Counting. — From  1  to  100. 

Reading  and  writing  numbers  from  1  to  100. 

Addition  and  Subtraction. — To  3+10,  in  course,  or  by  taking  any 
numbers  irregularly.  Addition  and  subtraction  should  be  taught 
simultaneously. 

Printing  and  Drawing. — The  reading  and  spelling  lessons,  also 
the  numbers  as  far  as  learned,  should  be  printed  on  the  slate  or 
blackboard. 

Drawing  from  cards,  tablets,  and  charts,  etc. 

The  recitations  in  this  grade  should  be  short;  not  to  exceed 
twenty  minutes  in  length. 
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PROPOSED  COURSE  IN  GERMAN  FOR  COSMOPOLITAN  PRIMARY. 

TENTH     GRADE. 

Reading  by  sounds  from  the  first  Charts.  (Movable  letters  espe- 
cially desirable  in  this  grade.) 

Spelling  easy  words,  (such  as  found  on  the  charts,)  by  sounds  and 
letters. 

Writing  the  small  German  script  letters. 

Counting  to  one  hundred,  forward  and  backward. 

Object  Lessons  about  things  seen  in  and  about  the  school-house, 
dwelling-house,  and  street.  English  pupils  taught  as  many  words 
and  short  sentences  as  practicable. 

Learning  some  simple  verses  and  songs. 

NINTH     GRADE. 

Reading  the  remaining  12  Charts. 

Spelling  by  sound  and  letter  words  of  two  syllables. 

"Writing  the  German  capitals. 

Counting  by  twos  and  threes  to  100. 

Object  Lessons  on  domestic  animals,  plants,  trees,  etc. 

Verses,  songs,  and  maxims. 

EIGHTH     GRADE. 

Reading  first  half  of  Reffeld's  Reader,  Part  I.,  or  any  other  book 
of  similar  character. 

Spelling  from  charts  and  books  words  of  2,  3,  and  4  syllables. 

Writing,  combining  small  and  capital  letters  in  copying  from 
books  and  charts. 

Translating  first  half  of  Ahn's  Rudiments,  both  German  and 
English. 

Object  Lessons  on  paper,  cotton,  linen,  flowers  and  fruits,  etc. 

Verses  and  songs. 

SEVENTH    GRADE. 

Reading.  Continue  reading  and  spelling  from  books.  Write  at 
dictation  Avords  and  sentences  in  the  Reader,  and  learning  the  correct 
use  of  capitals,  silent  letters,  and  punctuation. 

Oral  and  written  translations  from  Ahn's  Rudiments. 

Object  Lesson  on  line,  form,  and  color.  Trades  and  professions 
of  parents  and  other  persons. 

Verses,  maxims,  and  songs. 
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SIXTH    GEADE. 

Reading.     Complete  Reader. 

Spelling,  by  dictation  and  orally,  from  Reader  and  Speller. 

Oral  and  written  translations.     Aim's  Rudiments  completed. 

"Writing  in  blank  books. 

Object  Lessons,  the  same  as  Wells'  Graded  Schools,  for  this  grade. 
Pupils  in  this  grade  should  begin  to  write  down  what  they  can 
remember  of  the  lessons  given  them,  and  be  taught  to  distinguish 
nouns,  their  gender  and  number. 

Poems  and  songs. 

JTFTH    GEADE. 

Reading.     Exercises  in  Aim's  Method. 

Spelling,  by  dictation  and  from  books. 

Oral  and  written  translations  from  Aim's  Method. 

Object  Lessons,  with  simple  compositions. 

Writing  in  books.  Pupils  in  this  grade  should  be  taught  to  dis- 
tinguish readily  noun,  article,  adjective,  and  verb,  without  being 
kept  strictly  to  the  grammatical  terms. 

Poems  and  songs. 

REMAEKS. 

The  German  Readers  of  Werz  are  preferable  to  Reffcld's,  and  are 
therefore  recommended  ;  the  latter  being  in  small  type,  and  in  too 
elevated  language  for  children. 

The  brief  repetition  in  each  grade  of  the  recitations  and  miscella- 
neous exercises  which  are  pursued  in  English,  so  far  as  practicable, 
is  extremely  desirable. 

It  is  impossible  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  course  of  study  proposed, 
while  pupils  are  being  constantly  admitted  to  the  several  grades  who 
have  not  previously  studied  German. 


SCHOOL    HOURS    AND    KECESSES. 

GBAMMAR  AND  PEIMAEY  SCHOOL,  WHEN  IN   THE  SAME  BUILDING,  SHALL  OPEN 
AT  9  A.  M.  AND  CLOSE  AT  3  P.  M. 

First  Morning  Session,  with  an  Intermediate  Calisthenic  Exercise 
between  Recitations  of  3  to  5  minutes,  1  hour  and  30  minutes,  from 
9  to  10.30. 
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Recess,  15  minutes,  from  10.30  to  10.45. 

Second  Morning  Session,  with  an  Intermediate  Physical  Exercise 
of  3  to  5  minutes,  1  hour  and  30  minutes,  from  10.4  3  to  12.15. 

Noon  Recess,  45  minutes,  from  12.  15  to  1. 

First  Afternoon  Session,  with  an  Intermediate.  Calisthenic  Exercise, 
1  hour,  from  1  to  2. 

Secorid  Afternoon  Session,  45  minutes,  from  2  to  2.45. 

Closing  Exercise  and  Roll  Call,  15  minutes,  from  2.45  to  3. 

Length  of  Sessions,  5  hours.  Recesses,  1  hour.  Total  time,  6 
hours. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  DISCONNECTED  WITH   GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS,    SHALL  OPEN   AT 
9  A.  M.  AND  CLOSE  AT  2.30  P.  M. 

First  Morning  Session,  with  Intermediate  Exercises  of  3  to  5 
minutes,  1  hour  and  30  minutes,  from  9  to  10.30. 

Recess,  15  minutes,  from  10.30  to  10.45. 

Second  Morning  Session,  with  an  Intermission  and  Calisthenic 
Exercises  of  3  to  5  minutes,  1  hour  and  15  minutes,  from  10.45  to  12. 

Noon  Recess,  45  minutes,  from  12  to  12.45. 

First  Afternoon  Session,  45  minutes,  from  12.45  to  1.30. 

Calisthenic  Exercises,  5  minutes,  from  1.30  to  1.35. 

Second  Afternoon  Session,  50  minutes,  from  1.35  to  2.25. 

Roll  Call  and  Closing,  5  minutes,  dismiss  at  2.30. 

Length  of  Sessions,  4  hours  and  30  minutes.  Recesses,  1  hour. 
Total  time,  5  hours  and  30  minutes. 

Detached  Primary  Schools,  having  Classes  of  the  Seventh,  Eighth, 
Ninth  or  Tenth  Grades  only,  will  commence  at  9  A.  M.,  and  close  at 
2  p.  m.  Such  Schools  shall  have  a  recess  at  noon  from  12  to  12.30. 
In  the  forenoon  there  shall  he  a  recess  from  10.45  to  11,  with  inter- 
mediate Calisthenic  Exercises  of  3  to  5  minutes.  In  the  afternoon, 
at  5  minutes  past  1  o'clock,  a  Calisthenic  Exercise  of  five  minutes, 
but  no  P.  M.  recess,  except  for  such  Calisthenic  Exercises. 


FIRST    GRADE    CITY    CERTIFICATE. 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,    DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The    City    Hoard  of  Examination,    having  examined   ,   in 

compliance    with   the  provisions  of  the   Revised  School  Law,  hereby 
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issue  this  "  First  Grade  City  Certificate,"  which  entitles  the  holder 
to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city,  as  Head  Assistant  or 
Special  Assistant  of  a  Grammar  School,  and  as  Principal  of  a 
Primary  School,  and  which  shall  remain  valid  for  the  term  of  four 
years  from  date. 

San  Francisco, 186  . 

SECOND   GRADE    CITY  CERTIFICATE. 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DEPARTMENT   OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The   City  Board  of   Examination,  having   examined  ,  in 

compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Revised  School  Law,  hereby 
issue  this  "  Certificate  of  the  Second  Grade,"  which  entitles  the 
holder  to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city,  as  a  Grammar  As- 
sistant, and  which  shall  remain  valid  two  years  from  date. 

San  Francisco, ,  186  . 

THIRD    GRADE    CITY  CERTIFICATE. 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,    DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The   City  Board   of  Examination,   having  examined  ,   in 

compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Revised  School  Law,  hereby 
issue  this  "  Certificate  of  the  Third  Grade,"  which  entitles  the  holder 
to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city,  as  Assistant  in  a  Primary 
School,  and  which  shall  remain  valid  for  the  term  of  one  year  from 
date. 

San  Francisco, ,  186  . 

GRAMMAR    MASTER'S    CITY    CERTIFICATE. 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,    DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  City  Board  of   Examination,   having  examined   ,  in 

compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Revised  School  Law,  hereby 
issue  this  "  Grammar  Master's  Certificate,"  which  entitles  the  holder 
to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city,  as  Principal  of  a  Grammar 
School,  and  which  shall  remain  valid  for  the  term  of  six  years  from 
date. 

San  Francisco, ,  186  . 

SUB-MASTER'S    CITY    CERTIFICATE. 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,    DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The   City  Board  of  Examination,   having  examined  ,  in 
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compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Revised  School  law,  hereby 
issue  this  "  Sub-Master's  Certificate,"  which  entitles  the  holder  to 
teach  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city,  as  Sub-Master  of  a  Grammar 
School,  and  which  shall  remain  valid  for  the  term  of  four  years  from 
date. 

San  Francisco, ,  186  . 


SPECIAL     CITY     CERTIFICATE. 
CITY  AND  COUNTY    OF   SAN  FRANCISCO,    DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

The   City  Board   of  Examination,  having  examined 


compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Revised  School  Law,  hereby 
issue  this  "  Special  City  Certificate,"  which  entitles  the  holder  to 
teach  in  the  Cosmopolitan   Schools  of  this  city,  as  Teacher  of  the 

Language,  and  the  English  Branches  taught  in  the  Grammar 

and  Primary  Departments  of  said   Schools,  and  which  shall  remain 
valid  for  the  term  of  years  from  date- 
San  Francisco, ,  1S6  . 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Per  Cent. 

Charles  W.  Northrop 956 

Walter  Dickins 861 

Daniel  P.  Bell 775 

Charles  E.  Miller S47 

Palmer  Seamans 838 

Louis  Tobias 834 

Samuel  B.  Christy 840 

Benj.  Frank  Langl:  nd 841 

William  M.  Helman 855 

Edwin  I.  Knowles 785 

Frank  A.  Stohr 782 

Joseph  Herschfelder 831 

Walter  II.  Hodgdotl 772 

Thomas  J.  Ookeley 842 

Victor  Yelmini 829 


Per  Cent. 

Louis  B.  Brandt 795 

William  H.  Jewett 814 

George  C.  G-orham,  Jr 791 

William  F.  Corr 7S2 

Charles  R.  Andrews 7S4 

Charles  II.  Phelps 823 

George  II.  Wilson 771 

Carlton  F.  Moulthrop 776 

George  W.  King 727 

Robert  V.  Oroskey 705 

Alphonso  A.  Wigmore 777 

■Joseph  F.  Ballinger 771 

Georgia  r>.  Reynolds 736 

John  T.  Toncv 731 

Frank  0.  Linforth 673 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  DENMAN  GKAMMAK  SCHOOL. 


Evelyn  G.  Blethen. 
Carrie  H.  Smith. 
Lizzie  C.  Traver. 
Anna  M.  Houseman. 
Caroline  Hoog. 
Addie  Hastings. 
Kate  Hutchinson. 
Charlotte  A.  Ogilvie. 
Hettie  N.  Perkins. 
Alice  McAteer. 


Emma  C.  Pearce. 
Tillie  C.  Stohr. 
Maude  M.  Howe. 
Emily  I.  Jones. 
Ninianna  R.  McLam 
Pauline  Wolf. 
Sophie  C.  Earle. 
Jennie  F.  Tennent. 
Mary  N.  Kline. 


Mary  Bailey. 
Emily  0.  Jones. 
Clara  13.  Earle. 
Emily  L.  Welton. 
Virginia  Hagthrop. 
Emma  C.  Hagthrop. 
Julie  I.  Haste. 
Minna  Levin. 
Lizzie  McEwen. 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  RINCON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Lizzie  Alison. 
Ella  Bugbee. 
Delora  Burns. 
Susie  Favor. 
Clara  Fillebrown. 


Katie  Girvin. 
Hattie  Hodgdon. 
Bertie  Keller. 
Ella  Munroe. 


Clara  Sawyei\ 
Leonora  Thayer. 
Marion  Thompson. 
Eva  Turner. 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  UNION  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


PerCent. 

Abraham  Myers 844 

Noah   Friedburg 804 

John  Farrell 801 

Max  Belau 794 

John  Agnew 79 

James  Wright 78 

Belle  Rieser 774 

John  Campbell 746 

Julia  Sichel 741 


Per  Cent. 

Cornelia  Gerholdt 701 

Kate  Green 691 

Mary  Smith 6S8 

Hattie    Granniss 681 

Mary  Foye 67 

Bessie  Kirby 628 

Emma  Griffith    608 

Xenia  Ingraham 603 

Louise  Chaisrneau 587 


GRADUATES    OF  THE  WASHINGTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Ella  Bachelder. 
Eva  Gaily. 
Belle  Rankin. 
Emma  McEwen. 
Annie  Putnam. 
Horace  Briggs. 


Willie  Donovan. 
Phineas  Ferguson. 
John  Merrill. 
Howard  Marden. 
Wm.  Reynolds. 
Henry  Schmidt. 


Wm.  Wade. 
Benjamin  Gunn. 
Richard  Waterman. 
Leon  Block. 
Mathew  Newman. 
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GRADUATES   OF  THE   MISSION  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Thomas  Atkinson.  Ada  Ha}'ward. 

GRADUATES  OF  THE   SPRING  VALLEY  GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

Mary  Turner.  Minnie  Hatman.  May  Benton. 

Mary  Fellows.  Emma  Frick.  Sanford  Taylor. 

Annie  Stockton.  Nellie  Jackson.  Le  Grand  Turner. 

Clara  Adams.  Addie  Cherry.  Charles  Gregg. 


VALUABLE  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

The  statistics  embraced  in  the  following  table  will  be  of  much  in- 
terest to  educational  men  throughout  the  country.  These  statistics 
are  obtained  by  letter  from  the  Superintendents  of  schools  in  the 
cities  named,  and  furnish  a  complete  view  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  leading  cities  of  the  country  for  the  year  1866-7.  They  were 
collected  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Detroit. 

In  collecting  school  statistics,  17  cities  do  and  20  do  not  use  the 
Chicago  Attendance  Rules. 

Nineteen  cities,  including  Boston,  New  York,  Milwaukee,  and 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  admit  pupils  under  six  years  of  age,  while 
twenty  cities,  including  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Brooklyn, 
Chicago,  Toledo,  and  Adrian  do  not.  With  the  exception  of  Boston, 
however,  the  opinion  is  unanimous  that  the  advantages  of  admitting 
pupils  under  six  do  not  compensate  for  the  disadvantages. 

In  regard  to  keeping  pupils  between  six  and  seven  years  of  age 
longer  in  the  school  room  than  three  hours  each  day,  only  in  New 
York,  Albany,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Erie,  Dayton,  and  Patterson,  N.  J., 
is  the  policy  thought  a  wise  one.  In  Boston  it  is  thought  best  only 
as  a  means  of  keeping  the  children  out  of  worse  places,  and  not  as 
a  means  of  education.  In  Oswego  it  is  thought  well  if  suitable  work 
is  furnished  and  lessons  are  of  suitable  character  and  variety.  In 
Erie  five  or  six  hours  are  thought  a  proper  time  if  properly  managed. 

Twelve  cities  pay  their  teachers  quarterly,  and  twenty-eight  at 
more  frequent  intervals,  generally  monthly.  Twenty-four  pay  in 
currency  and  fifteen  in  checks. 

In  Detroit  four  of  (he  teachers  are  engaged  but  half  a  day  each. 
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TOO   MANY   TEXT  BOOKS. 

By  the  following  report,  presented  to  the  Board  of  Education  on 
the  12  th  of  November,  it  will  he  seen  that  a  move  is  being  made  in 
the  right  direction.  The  vexatious  and  expensive  practice  of  multi- 
plying text-books  in  the  same  brancbes  of  study,  will  no  doubt  be 
abandoned,  ^s  it  ought  to  have  been  long  since. 

To  the  Honorable  Beard  of  Education 

Of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco — 

Gentlemen  :  Your  Committee  on  Test  Books,  to  whom  was  referred  a  por- 
tion of  the  Superintendent's  verbal  report,  of  some  weeks  since,  in  which  he 
calls  upon  the  Board  to  consider  the  great  number  of  Text  Books  used  in  out 
schools,  and  that  he  regards  the  number  much  greater  than  is  profitable  to  the 
scholars,  etc. ,  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  had  the  matter  under  consider- 
ation, and  believe  the  Superintendent's  criticisms  on  the  subject,  so  far  as  they 
understood  and  recollect  them,  are  correct ;  and  that  the  evils  referred  to  are 
of  such  a  magnitude  as  to  demand  of  this  Board  an  energetic  effort  to  have 
them  corrected. 

Your  Committee  believe  the  use  of  the  several  serial  systems  of  Text  Books, 
to  the  extent  now  authorized  by  the  Board,  a  great  waste  of  time  by  scholars, 
and  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  books.  They  deprecate  the  necessity  for 
making  changes  of  books,  for  the  reason  that  it  involves  expense,  even  though 
the  new  work  substituted  for  the  old  is  pretended  to  be  furnished  by  the  pub- 
lisher, as  is  common  recently,  free  of  expense  ;  also,  for  the  greater  and  more 
important  reason,  that  every  time  a  scholar  changes  Text  Books  he  has  to 
learn  the  same  ideas  in  the  new  author's  different  language,  and  thus  causes 
not  only  a  waste  of  time  in  memorizing  the  words  of  the  new  author,  but  con- 
fusion in  after  life,  as  he  undertakes  to  use  a  given  rule,  which  he  has  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  learned  over  and  over  in  different  words  by  several  au- 
thors. The  same  difficulties  occur  in  the  use  of  serial  books,  though  by  the 
same  author  ;  as  in  the  newer  book  the  author  seems  generally  to  have  assumed 
that  he  has  not  lived,  since  writing  the  former  book,  in  vain,  and  that  he  can 
now  express  his  old  ideas  in  better  words  than  before,  and  of  cotu'se  in  the 
new  and  more  advanced  book  uses  new  words. 

Your  Committee  believe  this  serial  system  has  been  adopted  by  the  several 
Boards  of  Education,  not  only  in  our  own,  but  in  other  States,  not  because  the 
works  have  real  merit  over  the  old  one,  or  generally  at  most,  two  or  three  book 
works,  when  used  in  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High  Schools,  but  on  account  of 
the  pressure  brought  upon  Educational  Boards  by  book  writers,  book  publish- 
ers, and  book  sellers — each  of  whom,  of  course,  makes  his  profit  on  every 
book,  hence  their  motive  and  anxiety  to  multiply  and  introduce  the  greatest 
number  of  books  possible. 

Your  Committee  are  not  prepared  to  say  just  what  changes  should  be  made, 
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but  are  of  the  opinion  that  radical  changes  are  demanded,  and  to  the  end  al- 
ready indicated;  and  would  recommend  that  this  Board  request  the  Grammar 
and  High  School  Masters  to  meet  and  thoroughly  consider  this  subject  matter, 
and  at  the  earliest  time  practicable,  make  such  recommendations  to  the  Board 
as  they  may  deem  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Department. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  C.  Nichols, 
Ira  P.  E  an  kin, 

Committee  on  Text  Books. 
San  Francisco,  November  12th,  1867. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  passed  by  the  Board  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  address  a  note  to  each  of  the 
Grammar  and  High  School  Masters,  asking  them  to  meet  as  early  as  possible 
to  consider  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Text  Books,  of  this  date,  and  make 
such  recommendations  to  this  Board,  as  soon  as  practicable,  on  the  subject 
matter,  as  they  may  deem  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Department. 


EKRATUM. 


On  the  page  preceding  the  title-page,  in  the  description  of  the  plan  of  the 
Tehama  Street  Schoolhouse,  the  number  of  class-rooms  is  erroneously  stated 
to  be  six,  instead  of  sixteen,  as  represented  in  the  cuts. 
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PLAN  OF  BASEMENT,    DENMAN   GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


PLAN    OF   FIRST  AND    SECOND  FLOORS,    DENMAN   GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 


PLAN    OF   ATTIC,    DENMAN   GRAMMAR    SCHOOL 


PLAN    OF  FIRST   FLOOR. 


PLAN  OF    SECOND  FLOOR,   LINCOLN  SCHOOL 


PLAN  OF   ASSEMBLY  HALL,   LINCOLN   SCHOOL. 


EEPOET 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Office  of  Supekintendekt  of  Public  Schools,  ] 
San  Francisco,  July  1,  1868.  j 

To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

Of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  : 

Gentlemen — In  compliance  with  law  and  general  usage,  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  present  to  your  honorable  body  the  following 
Annual  Report  of  the  financial  and  general  condition  of  the 
Public  Schools  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  unusual  progress  and 
prosperity  in  our  schools.  They  have  greatly  increased  in  the 
number  of  scholars  in  attendance  and  in  efficiency  of  instruc- 
tion. Last  year  the  average  number  of  scholars  in  attendance 
was  10,177,  requiring  a  corps  of  225  teachers  ;  while  this  year 
the  average  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools  has 
been  11,871,  requiring  272  teachers  to  instruct  them — thus  show- 
ing an  increase  of  1,694  pupils  and  47  teachers. 

The  health  of  both  pupils  and  teachers  lias  been  unusually 
good.  In  consequence  of  our  salubrious  climate,  and  the  vigi- 
lant care  exercised  by  the  teachers  in  carrying  out  the  sanitary 
regulations  of  the  Department,  but  few  deaths  have  occurred 
among  the  children  during  the  year. 

SCHOOL    STATISTICS. 

It  is  an  important  question  to  what  extent  of  minuteness  schoo 
statistics  are  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  education  or  interesting 
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to  the  public.  The  subject  has  excited  much  interest  and  atten- 
tion all  over  the  country  for  several  years.  Our  National  Gov- 
ernment, in  response  to  a  general  sentiment  and  desire  for  a 
more  uniform  system  of  public  instruction  in  every  part  of  the 
Union,  has  organized  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  at  Wash- 
ington for  the  general  dissemination  of  school  statistics  and 
educational  information,  -which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  a  perma- 
nent benefit  and  blessing  to  the  cause  of  public  instruction. 

School  statistics  should  not  be  too  meagre  or  general  in  their 
character,  or  so  minute  as  to  confuse  important  and  desirable 
facts  with  useless  details.  It  is  necessary  that  the  public  should 
be  informed  of  the  character  of  the  schools,  and  how  tbe  public 
funds  have  been  expended,  in  order  to  enlist  their  interest  and 
support.  Especially  is  it  important  that  school  officers  should 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  department  to 
enable  them  to  intelligently  discharge  the  important  trusts  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.  Since  I  have  but  lately  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  my  office,  I  do  not  propose  in  this  report  to  enter 
into  any  lengthy  discussion  upon  the  importance  of  public  in- 
struction, or  recommend  many  radical  changes  in  the  present 
organization  or  management  of  our  public  schools.  This  organ- 
ization is  the  result  of  nearly  seventeen  years5  labor  and  expe- 
rience of  our  ablest  teachers,  combined  with  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  the  best  educators  in  other  cities  and  countries.  It 
now  commands  the  respect  and  confidence  of  our  citizens  at 
home  and  the  praise  and  admiration  of  strangers  from  abroad  ; 
any  change  would,  therefore,  be  unwise  and  dangerous,  until 
demanded  by  the  progressive  wants  and  future  interests  of  our 
rapidly  increasing  population. 

The  following  statistics  have  been  carefully  compiled  from  the 
records  of  the  Department.  They  will  represent  the  expenditures 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  comparative  standing  and 
progress  of  the  public  schools  during  the  year.  In  the  Appen- 
dix will  be  found  a  complete  statement  of  the  attendance  of 
pupils  in  the  different  schools,  the  cost  of  tuition  of  each  pupil 
for  the  last  year,  and  the  names  of  the  teachers  engaged  in  the 
various  schools  of  the  city  for  the  present  year. 


EXPENDITURES. 


FINANCES. 


SCHOOL   FUND,    1807-CS— RECEIPTS. 

From  Taxes $280,344  65 

From  Poll  Tax 1,762  50 

From  Dog  Tax 1,779  00 

From  State  Apportionment 54,278  04 

From  Sale  of  House  on  Silver  street 705  00 

From  Evening  Schools 202  00 

From  Rent  of  School  Property 175  00 

From  Proceeds  of  Musical  Festival  Lincoln  School .  143  00 
From  Proceeds  of  Concert  Washington  St.   School 

for  Library  Fund 211  00 

From  Rincon  School  Library  Fund 41  25 

From  Proceeds  North  Cosmopolitan  School 284  75 

From  Fees  from  County  Clerk  for  changing  name . .  17  50 

From  Fines,  Police  Court 12  50 

Total 8339,950  19 


DEMANDS  AUDITED   UPON   THE   SCHOOL  FUND   OF   1807-G8. 


First 


Second 


Third 
Quarter. 


Salaries  of  Teachers 1,094  91 

8,431  13 

:i         l  U  u 

140  89         J  1 1  97 
19  00 

1,609  7i 


Balar.ii  s  of  Janitors. 
Marshals  and  Insurance 
Clerk  and  Carpenfc  re.... 

Lights 

Water 

Furniture 

Books  ami  Sapplii  - 

Bents 

Fuel. 




Repairs 

itals 

[inprovemi  nt  of  Btrei  ts. 
[mprovemi  n:  of  Lots  . . . 
Purchase  ol   E;>t 


4,369  93 


1,266  II 

80  00 


,219  "1 





34  00 

->,0'J7  :i7 
9,743  71 

2.440  Hi 

4,113  16 


Fourth 
Quarter. 


Total  for 


(61,046 

4. 1'.!! 

l,()7t> 

1,201 

22] 

. 

:;44 
200 

179 

150 


083  06 
323  7'J 

741   73 
127  'J3 

'.i;ti  ;v3 
<:i  64 

t 

• 
,854  61 


Total  demands  audited  on  the  School  Fund  I  1,529  53 

I     nsfers  to  Sinking  and  Interest  Funds 42,868  20 


Total  Disbursements  from  the  School  Fund         S37C392   ,3 
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EECAPITULATION. 

SCHOOL  FUND   1SGG-67. 

Cash  on  hand  after  payment  of  all  out- 
standing demands,  June  30,  18G7. .     $1,748  69 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 339,956  19 

Deniari  els  canceled  which  were  audited 

upon  Funds  of  former  years 210  34 

To  balance  (audited  demands  unpaid 
June  30,  1868,  which  is  the  de- 
ficiency for  the  fiscal  year  1867-68, 
less  $76  82,  the  cash  on  hand  in 
Treasury,  June  30,  1868 34,554  33 

Disbursements  for  the  year $376,392  73 

Cash  on  hand  June  30,' 1868 76  82 


$376,469  55     $376,469  55 

■—lu-jjBja  ■■■'  igatB^M 

According  to  the  foregoing  statement,  it  will  be  observed  that 
there  was  at  the  close  of  tbe  fiscal  year  1867-68  a  deficit  in  the 
School  Fund  of  $34,554  33.  This  deficit  was  mainly  caused  by 
the  extraordinary  expenditures  for  printing  and  supplies  ;  also 
for  repairs  on  old  School  buildings  and  for  costly  furniture  re- 
quired to  supply  the  new  Primary  School  houses,  erected  during 
the  year.  The  item  for  furniture  was  $19,931  32,  while  there 
were  expended  for  repairs  $13,439  43,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  nearly  the  whole  deficit  of  the  year.  There  were 
$5,854  61  appropriated  for  grading  and  improving  street  in  front 
of  School  property,  which  was  an  expense  that  should  never 
have  been  paid  from  the  School  Fund.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  relieved  from  this  tax  upon  its  finances  by  a  special  Act 
of  the  last  Legislature.  There  were  also  $42,863  20  transferred 
from  the  School  Fund  to  form  a  Sinking  Fund,  and  to  pay  the 
interest  upon  the  School  Bonds  which  have  been  issued  to  raise 
money  to  erect  school  houses,  etc.  This  transfer  for  the  next 
year  will  amount  to  $46,610,  which  will  seriously  cripple  the 
finances  of  the  Department.  The  city  should  provide  for  its 
payment  from  some  other  source,  as  the  income  of  the  School 
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Department  should  not  be  burdened  with  expenditures  which 
more  properly  belong  to  the  General  Sinking  Fund. 

Formerly,  it  has  been  customary  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  any  deficit  in  the  School  Fund  by  issuing  School  Bonds,  the 
principal  and  interest  of  which  are  made  payable  from  the  in- 
come of  the  School  Department.  The  present  Board  of  Educa- 
tion being  strongly  opposed  to  taxing  the  future  income  of  the 
School  Department  by  issuing  anymore  bonds,  resolved  to  apply 
to  the  last  Legislature  for  an  increase  of  the  School  Tax  of  five 
cents,  to  provide  a  fund  to  pay  this  deficit  of  lart  year.  This 
was  granted,  and  the  amount  has  been  added  to  the  usual  tax  of 
35  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars,  which  will  account  for  the 
slight  increase  in  the  School  Tax  this  year.  At  the  same  time, 
the  following  Legislative  provisions  were  passed  prohibiting  the 
Board  of  Education  from  incurring  any  deficit  in  the  future. 
Section  4  of  this  Act  provides  that  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  Auditing  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
during  the  month  of  July  of  every  year,  to  make  an  annual  esti- 
mate of  all  revenue  and  disbursements  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment for  the  current  fiscal  year,  specifying  separately  the  amount 
of  funds  necessary  to  defray  the  different  items  of  expenditures 
for  the  first  and  last  half-year ;  and  in  no  case  shall  it  be  lawful 
for  the  said  Board  to  exceed,  during  the  first  half-year,  the  esti- 
mated items  of  expenditures  for  that  period,  or,  in  the  entire 
year,  the  revenues  for  school  purposes.  All  surplus  or  unex- 
pended funds  of  any  half-year  shall  be  available  for  expenditures 
of  the  following  half-year.  The  Auditor  and  Treasurer  shall 
conform  strictly  to  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  and  Auditing  prepared  the  following  Report  of 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  School  Department  for  the 
fiscal  year  18G8 -9 : 

ESTIMATE  OF  THE  PROVABLE    RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
FOB  THE  FISCAL  YKAK  L868  69,  AS  PEE  BEPOET  OF  FINANCE 

COMMITTEE,  JULY,   1868. 

RECEIPTS 

From  City  and  County  Taxes,  estimating  the  School 

T  i s  on  $85,000,000  of  property  at  40  cents  on  every 
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hundred  dollars $340,000  00 

From  State  Apportionment,  as  per  estimate  of  State 

Superintendent 60,000  00 

From  all  other  sources 5,000  00 


$405,000  00 

From  which  deduct  the  indebtedness  of  the  fiscal  year  18G7-G8 
remaining  unpaid,  to  wit,  $34,554  34,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$370,645  66  to  defray  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  School 
Department  for  the  fiscal  year  1868-69. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


Teachers'  salaries  estimated 

Janitors'  Salaries  estimated 

Marshal's  salary  estimated 

Clerk's  salary  fixed 

Carpenter's  salary  fixed 

Lights  estimated 

Water  estimated 

Books  and  Supplies  estimated 

Rents  estimated 

Fuel   estimated 

Incidentals  estimated 

Officers  of  Board  and  Sundries 

Transfers  to  Sinking  and  Interest  Fund . 


First 
Six  Months. 


§135,000  00 

8,500  00 

1,400  00 

900  00 

600  00 

375  CO 

75  00 

5.000  00 

3,600  00 

2,000  00 

1,250  00 

3,017  83 

46,610  00 


Total §208,327  83 


Total  for  the  year . 


Second 

Six  Months. 


$138,000   00 

8,500  00 


900  00 

(i()0  00 
375  00 
75  00 
3,000  00 
3,600  00 
3,000  00 
1.250  00 
3,017  83 


$162,317  83 
208,327  83 


$370  645  66 


According  to  this  Report,  there  cannot  be  any  danger  of  being 
compelled  to  close  the  schools  in  the  future  for  want  of  funds  to 
defray  the  current  expenses,  since  ample  provision  has  been 
made  for  each  item  of  expenditure.  The  Report  Las  been 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  is  now  a  law,  equally 
binding  upon  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer,  as  upon  the  officers  of 
the  School  Department.  The  sum  of  $273,000  has  been  appro- 
priated for  the  first  and  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year  for  teachers' 
salaries,  which  is  an  increase  of  $31,916  94  over  the  expenditure 
for  the  same  purpose  last  year.  This  amount  will  be  necessary 
in  consequence  of  the  large  increase  of  children  requiring  ad- 
ditional teachers. 
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Owing  to  the  great  increase  of  the  current  expenses  and  the 
transfer  of  $46,610  to  the  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund,  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  from  the  General  School  Fund  for  furni- 
ture and  repairs.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  since  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  draw  largely  upon  the  Special  Building  Fund  for  these 
items  of  expenditure. 

SPECIAL   BUILDING-  FUND   FOR   1866-67. 

STATEMENT  OF  PROCEEDS  OF  SCHOOL  BONDS  AUTHORIZED  BY  ACT  OF  MARCH 

17th,  18C6. 

[Amount  of  School  Bonds  authorized,  $275,000.] 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  Bonds  have  been  as  follows: 

1866. 

June  23.     From  sale  of  45  Bonds,  at  81 

cents $36,450  00 

June  23.     From  sale  of  30  Bonds,  at  82 

cents 24,600  00 

$61,050  00 

July  31.     From  sale  of  20  Bonds,  at  81f 

cents $16,325  00 

July  31.     From  sale  of  15  Bonds,  at  82f 

cents 12,393  75 

July  31.     From  sale  of  15  Bonds,  at  84 

cents 12,600  00 

41,318  75 

1867. 

Jan.  23.     From  sale  of  50  Bonds,  at  83-^  cents 41,750  00 

April.         From  sale  of  10  Bonds,  at  86  cents 8,600  00 

April.         From  sale  of  40  Bonds,  at  853l,  cents 34,012  50 

Interest  on  50  Bonds,  from  January  14, 
date  of  bid,  to  February  18,  date  of  de- 
livery    284  13 

1868. 

May.         From  sale  of  50  Bonds  (last  lot)  at  05  cents     47,500  00 


Total  proceeds  to  June  30,  1868 $23  1 ,516  38 
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STATEMENT    OF   DISBURSEMENTS    OF    PROCEEDS    OF    SCHOOL 
BONDS  AUTHORIZED   BY  ACT   OF   MARCH   17th,  1866. 

Appropriated  for  deficiency,  1865-66  . . .  .$76,324  55 
Approximated  for  building  expenses,  1865, 

1866 6,138  00 

$82,454  55 

Expended  for  the  erection  of  School  Buildings  and 
purchase  of  Lots  (which  was  reported  to  your  hon- 
orable body  by  my  predecessor,  J.  C.  Pelton,  Esq.,) 

from  July  1,  1866,  to  June  30,  1867 $106,376  31 

Expended  for  the  erection  of  School  Buildings,  pur- 
chase  of  Lots,  repairs,  etc.,  from  July  1,  1867,  to 
June  30,  1868,  as  follows: 
Buildings — 

For  Filbert  and  Kearny  streets $8,000  00 

For  Pine  and  Larkin  streets 8,000  00 

For  Tyler  street 4,370  00 

For  West  End 1,585  00 

For  balance  on  Shotwell  street 2,000  00 

For  balance  on  Eighth  street 2,000  00 

For  balance   on  State  Normal  School 

additions 1,700  00 

Filling  portion  of  lot  on  Pine  and  Lar- 
kin streets,  to  prepare  for  School 
building,  75x120  feet,  at  $2  50  per 

front  foot 187  50 

For  building  sidewalk  in  front  of  Eighth 

street  School 200  00 

For  planking  Spring  Valley  Schoolyard        650  00 
For  planking  yard  and  extra  work,  Ty- 
ler street  building 396  25 

For  extra  work  Shotwell  street 324  60 

For  extra  work  Eighth  street 240  00 

For  extra  work  State  Normal  School. . .  33  50 

For   extra  work  Filbert    and    Kearny 

streets 2,126  32 

For  extra  work  Pine  and  Larkin  streets        520  00 

Carried  forward $23,333  17 
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Brought  forward $23,333  17 

For   building"   sheds   Pine  and  Larkin 

streets 322  70 

For  building-  sheds   and  fence  Filbert 

and  Kearny  streets 271  00 

For  building  sheds   and  fence  Eighth 

street 200  00 

For  bill  of  Wm.  Patton,  architect 550  00 

For  extra  work  West  End 210  00 

$33,886  87 

Lots — ■ 
For  lot  of   land   on  Clay   street,  near 

Powell,  26,^x75  feet  $1,800  00 

For  lot  of  land  on  Silver  street,  24x70 

feet 3,000  00 

For   three   lots  of   land  on  Valparaiso 

street,  each  40x60  feet 760  00 

5,560  00 

Total  demands  audited  upon  proceeds  of  above 

Bonds §228,277  73 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  proceeds  of  Bonds  to  June  30, 1868 .  $234,515  38 
Total  disbursements  of  proceeds  to  June 

30,  1868 28,277  73 

Cash  on  hand,  Building  Fund,  June  30, 

1868 6,237  65 

Totals $234,515  38  $234,515  38 

The  following  table,  which  has  been  carefully  prepared,  will 
show  how  this  fund  has  been  expended  for  the  benefit  and  ac- 
commodation of  the  Public  Schools: 
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SPECIAL    BUILDING    TAX.  13 

Notwithstanding  the  Board  of  Education  has  within  the  last 
two  years  erected  sixteen  new  Public  School  buildings,  with  a 
capacity  to  seat  7,365  pupils,  the  Department  is  compelled  to 
rent  the  following  buildings  to  accommodate  the  increasing 
number  of  children  daily  applying  for  admission  to  our  Public 
Schools:  The  Synagogue  on  Mason  street,  near  Geary,  with  four 
rooms,  accommodating  240  pupils  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools; 
German  Church  on  Geary  street,  near  Powell,  with  three  rooms, 
which  accommodate  180  of  the  Cosmopolitan  pupils;  Bethel 
Church,  corner  of  Drumm  and  Sacramento  streets,  with  five 
rooms  and  180  pupils  in  attendance;  building  on  the  corner  of 
Bryant  and  Second  streets,  with  two  rooms,  which  will  accom- 
modate 120  pupils;  School  building  connected  with  the  St.  Jo- 
seph's Church,  on  Tenth  stree*",  with  six  rooms,  which  accom- 
modate 423  pupils;  one  room  on  the  corner  of  Sixteenth  and 
Shotwell  streets,  which  accommodates  (50  primary  pupils  of  the 
Mission  School;  one  room  on  the  corner  of  Folsom  and  Twenty- 
second  streets,  which  accommodates  60  primary  pupils  of  the 
Shotwell  street  School;  a  small  building  near  the  Ocean  House, 
which  accommodates  the  children  of  the  families  living  in  that 
part  of  the  city  and  county;  one  room  near  the  corner  of  Eighth 
and  Bryant  streets,  which  accommodates  60  pupils  of  the  Eighth 
street  Primary  School;  one  room  in  Pixley  Hall,  corner  of  Polk 
and  .Pacific  streets,  with  accommodations  for  60  primary  pupils 
of  the  Spring  Valley  School. 

From  the  foregoing  statement,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
School  Department  is  now  renting  inferior  accommodations  for 
1,408  pupils,  at  a  monthly  expense  of  $568.  The  Committee  on 
Finance  has  set  apart  $7,200  for  rents,  which  will  be  required  to 
furnish  room  for  all  who  will  apply  during  the  year. 

SPECIAL   BUILDING   TAX. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  our  increasing  population,  the  Board  of 
Education,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  secured  the 
passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  levy  an 
assessment  of  five  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars  valuation  of 
property,  to  raise  a  "  Special  Building  Fund  "  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  and  repairing  school  houses.  This  tax,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  Auditor,  will  amount  to  $42,500,  which,  added 
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to  $6,237  65,  the  surplus  of  the  School  Fund  of  1866-7,  will  give 
the  Board  of  Education  a  Building  Fund  of  $48,737  65.  This, 
it  was  hoped,  would  be  ample  to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of 
the  Department,  but  owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  teachers  and  pupils  in  our  public  schools,  the  general  school 
fund  will  barely  meet  the  current  expenses.  .  It  will  therefore  be 
necessary  to  draw  largely  upon  the  Building  Fund  for  furniture 
and  repairs,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  to  erect,  during  the 
coming  year,  more  than  a  plain  wooden  building  for  the  Girls' 
High  School,  and  a  three-class  room  structure  for  the  colored 
school. 

I  exceedingly  regret  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  not  am- 
ple funds  to  erect  suitable  and  commodious  school  buildings,  for 
the  accommodation  of  every  pupil  applying  for  admission. 

NEW    SCHOOL    HOUSES    REQUIRED. 

A  large  Grammar  School  building  is  very  much  needed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tenth  and  Harrison  streets.  Another  Primary  build- 
ing is  also  required  in  the  Tenth  District,  to  relieve  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  Lincoln  and  Fourth  street  Primary  schools,  and 
to  accommodate  the  large  number  who  cannot  now  be  received 
for  want  of  room. 

ELXCON    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

A  large  Grammar  School  building,  for  girls,  should  be  erected 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  accommodate  the  increasing  population  of 
the  Seventh,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  Districts.  The  present  building 
was  erected  for  a  Primary  School;  the  rooms  are,  therefore,  not 
large  enough  to  conveniently  seat  full  classes  of  large  Grammar 
pupils.  Four  of  the  classes  are  now  placed  in  small  cottages 
detached  from  the  main  building,  which  makes  it  exceedingly 
inconvenient  for  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  Primary  Schools  in  the  Bincon 
District  should  receive  the  earliest  consideration  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  Two  hundred  and  forty  pupils  are  now  crowded  in 
the  Bryant  street  Engine  House,  a  building  totally  unfit  for 
school  purposes,  and  from  which  we  may  be  compelled  to  remove 
at  any  moment.  If  a  new  building  is  erected  for  the  Grammar 
School  of  this  District,  the  old  house  will  afford  ample  accom- 
modations for  the  present  for  Primary  pupils. 
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COSMOPOLITAN    SCHOOLS. 

Increased  accommodations  are  immediately  required  for  the 
South  Cosmopolitan  School.  The  present  buildings  on  Post 
street  are  badly  arranged  for  Grammar  and  Primary  pupils,  upon 
the  same  premises.  The  lot  is  not  large  enough  to  afford  decent 
yard  room,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Board  is  compelled  to 
rent  two  adjoining  lots  for  the  boys'  play  ground,  at  an  extra 
expense  of  $45  per  month.  A  permanent  building  should  there- 
fore be  erected  for  the  Grammar  Department,  apart  from  the 
Primary. 

When  the  Girls'  High  School  building  is  completed,  the  seven 
classes  which  are  now  taught  in  rented  rooms  in  the  Geary  street 
church  and  the  Mason  street  synagogue,  can  be  transferred  to 
the  present  High  School  building,  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton 
streets. 

MISSION    DISTRICT. 

As  soon  as  a  Grammar  School  is  established  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tenth  and  Harrison  streets,  another  large  Grammar  building 
should  be  erected  somewhere  between  the  Mission  and  Shotwell 
street  schools  to  accommodate  all  the  Grammar  pupils  in  that 
portion  of  the  city.  The  present  buildings  would  then  afford 
ample  room  for  the  Primary  pupils. 

PRESIDIO    ROAD. 

A  Primary  building  of  not  less  than  four  class  rooms  will  soon 
be  required  near  the  corner  of  Davidson  and  Union  streets.  The 
Spring  Valley  building  is  too  far  from  the  centre  of  the  dish'ict 
to  accommodate  the  large  number  of  children  living  near  the 
Presidio. 

OCEAN    HOUSE. 

A  school  house  of  not  less  than  two  session  rooms  should  be 
erected  for  this  increasing  section  of  the  county.  The  present 
rented  building  is  too  small,  and  so  badly  arranged  as  to  be 
entirely  unfit  for  schorl  purposes. 

SOUTH    SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A  two  class-room  building  should  be  erected  at  once  in  South 
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San  Francisco.  The  citizens  in  that  section  of  the  county  have 
just  cause  for  complaint  at  the  neglect  which  they  have  received 
from  the  School  Department.  They  bear  the  same  burden  of 
taxation  as  those  of  other  parts  of  the  city  and  county,  and  are 
entitled  to  equal  consideration  with  those  living  in  the  more 
thickly  settled  portions  of  the  city. 

In  addition  to  the  1,408  pupils  now  attending  school  in  unsuit- 
able buildings  rented  by  the  city,  the  census  returns  show  that 
there  are  1,824  children  between  rive  and  six  years  old  who  will, 
during  the  next  year,  become  of  legal  age  to  attend  school. 
There  are  also  16,109  children  under  rive  years  of  age  who  will, 
within  a  few  years,  be  knocking  for  admission  to  our  Public 
Schools.  This  large  number,  in  connection  with  the  rapid  immi- 
gration which  is  daily  pouring  into  our  city  from  every  part  of 
the  world,  should  admonish  our  city  and  State  legislators  to 
make  wise  and  liberal  provisions  for  the  education  of  these  wards 
of  the  commonwealth,  who  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  direct 
and  control  the  future  destiny  of  cur  country.  It  is  admitted 
by  all,  that  as  every  civilized  nation  increases  in  population,  it 
is  certain  to  advance  in  wealth  and  prosperity;  we  should  there- 
fore welcome  this  increase  of  our  educational  responsibilities  and 
burdens  with  pride  and  pleasure  as  the  elements  of  our  future 
greatness  and  perpetuity. 

EXPENSE    OF    TUITION. 

As  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  how  much  the  liberality  and 
bounty  of  San  Francisco  has  been  taxed  for  the  support  of  her 
Public  Schools  since  their  commencement,  under  the  present 
organization,  I  have  carefully  compiled  the  following  statement 
of  the  yeariy  expenditures  of  the  School  Department  since  1852: 

1852 $23,125  00 

1853 35,040  00 

1854 159,249  00 

1855 136,580  00 

1856 125,064  00 

1857 92,955  00 

1858 104,808  00 

Carried  forward $676,821  00 
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Brought  forward $076,821  00 

1859 131,731  00 

1860 156,107  00 

1861 158,855  00 

1862 134,567  00 

1863 178,929  00 

1861 228,411  00 

1865 346,862  00 

1866 361,668  00 

1867 507,822  00 

1868 376,392  00 

Total $3,261,465  00 


This  statement  includes,  in  addition  to  the  current  expenses 
of  the  School  Department,  all  the  money  expended  for  the 
purchase  of  school  sites  and  the  erection  of  school  houses, 
which  will  explain  the  great  difference  in  the  total  disbursements 
for  school  purposes  in  different  years.  For  instance,  in  1867, 
when  the  Board  of  Education  erected  nine  new  bildings,  the 
total  expenditure  was  $507,822 — nearly  double  the  amount  of 
the  previous  year.  The  real  expense  of  tuition,  based  upon  the 
teachers'  salaries  since  1852,  has  been  $1,627,336. 

An  unfavorable  opinion  exists  among  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity in  regard  to  the  management  of  our  Public  Schools.  It 
is  charged  that,  while  the  city  has  been  liberal  in  taxing  every 
one  for  the  cause  of  education,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Department  has  been 
constantly  embarrassed  for  want  of  funds.  Objections  have  also 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  expense  of  tuition  here  in  compari- 
son with  Eastern  cities.  While  it  may  be  true  that  the  tuition 
per  scholar  is  greater  in  San  Francisco  than  in  some  of  the  older 
cities,  yet,  if  we  carefully  investigate  the  fads,  we  shall  find  that 
the  yearly  expense  of  educating  a  child  in  our  Public  Schools  is 
less  than  it  is  in  New  York,  Boston  and  many  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  Eastern  States.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  attending 
Public  Schools  during  the  year  was  17,426,  with  an  average 
number  belonging  of  12,661.     The  current  expenses  of  conduct- 
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ing  the  Department  for  the  same  time,  including'  teachers'  and 
janitor's  salaries,  fuel  and  rent  were  $265,544,  being  $20  98  for 
each  pupil  under  instruction  for  the  whole  year,  and  $15  23  for 
each  scholar  attending  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 

In  New  York  in  1864  the  cost  per  scholar  was  about  $22.  In 
Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1867,  the  annual  tuition  was  $15  34.  In 
Brooklyn  in  1866  the  annual  tuition  per  scholar  was  $14.  In 
Milwaukie  in  1860  the  tuition  was  $15  34.  The  city  of  Boston, 
which  is  famed  for  economy  combined  with  wisdom  and  liberal- 
ity in  managing  public  affairs,  expends  annually  $25  88  for  the 
education  of  each  youth  attending  the  Public  Schools.  While 
the  expense  of  tuition  in  San  Francisco  compares  favorably  with 
the  cost  of  education  in  Eastern  cities,  yet  it  is  not  a  just  criterion 
by  which  to  approve  or  condemn  the  management  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  There  are  many  expenses  attending  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  Public  Schools  in  California  where  prices  are  so  high, 
which  are  not  incurred  in  conducting  schools  in  Eastern  cities. 
The  true  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  necessary  expense  of 
education  here,  is  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  tuition  in  our  pri- 
vate and  public  schools,  where  the  salaries  and  the  cost  of  living 
are  the  same,  and  where  in  private  schools  competition  has  re- 
duced the  charges  to  the  lowest  living  rates.  According  to  their 
published  rates,  the  tuition  for  each  pupil  in  private  schools  is 
from  $3  to  $12  per  month,  making  an  average  of  $6  50;  this  for 
ten  months  will  amount  to  $65,  which  is  nearly  three  times  the 
sum  expended  in  our  public  schools.  It  is  true  that  the  schools 
of  San  Erancisco  have  been  established  and  maintained  at  no 
small  cost.  The  price  of  planting  thus  early  upon  these  Pacific 
shores  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  prosperity  has  necessarily 
been  expensive.  Many  mistakes  may  have  been  made  through 
inexperience  and  want  of  system,  incident  to  every  new  enter- 
prise, but  upon  a  broad  view  and  a  just  estimate  of  the  part  we 
should  take  in  shaping  the  civilization  and  future  destiny  of  this 
western  world,  I  think  the  charge  of  extravagance  is  unjust  and 
unwarrantable.  A  rich  harvest  for  ev^ry  dollar  expended  will  be 
reaped  through  future  ages  in  the  general  intelligence  and  pa- 
triotism of  a  great  and  prosperous  people. 
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SCHOOL    CENSUS. 

The  census  taken  during  the  month  of  June  shows  the  number 
of  youth  in  our  city  to  be  as  follows : 

Total  number  of  white  children  under  15  years  of  age. .     39,728 
Total  number  of  white  children  between  5  and  15  years 

of  age 23,227 

Total  number  of  negro  children  between  5  and  15  years 

of  age 142 

Total  number  of  Indian  children  between  5  and  15  years 

of  age 17 

Total  number  of  white  children  under  5  years  of  age .  .  .     16,034 
Total  number  of  negro  children  under  5  years  of  age ...  75 

Total  number  of  Mongolian  children  under  15  years  of 

age 233 

Total  number  of  white  children  between  5  and  6  years 

of  age 1,824 

Total  number  of  white  children  between  6  and  15  years 
of  age,  who  have  attended  public  schools  at  any  time 

during  the  school  year 13,576 

Ditto,  negro  children 68 

Ditto,  Indian  children 1 

Total  number  of  white  children  between  6  and  15  years 
of  age,  who  have  attended  private  schools  at  any  time 

during  the  year 3,996 

Ditto,  negro  children 10 

Ditto,  Indian  children 2 

Total  number  of  white  children  between  6  and  15  years 
of  age,  who  have  not  attended  school  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  school  year 3,324 

Ditto,  negro  children 41 

Ditto,  Indian  children 1 

Total  number  of  Mongolian  children  between  6  and  15 

years  of  age,  attending  school 9 

Total  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  between  5  and 

21  years  of  age 54 

Total  number  of  blind  children  between  5  and  21  years 

of  age 35 

These  figures  are  encouraging,  and  show  that  our  city  is  rap- 
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idly  increasing  in  population.  Last  year,  the  whole  number  of 
children,  of  all  races  and  colors,  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  was 
34,889;  this  year,  the  total  number  is  39,728  —  an  increase  of 
4,839.  Last  year,  the  whole  number  between  five  and  fifteen 
years — the  legal  age  for  drawing  public  funds  from  the  State — 
was  20,432;  this  year,  the  total  number  is  23,619  —  making  a 
gain  of  3,187. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  children  of  all 
ages  and  colors  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  from  1859  to  1865, 
inclusive.  Since  1865,  the  census  has  only  been  taken  of  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  fifteen : 

1859 13,858 

1860 15,400 

1861 20,933 

1862 22,044 

1863 25,952 

1864 30,480 

1865 32,529 

Under  fifteen  years  of  age : 

1866 30,675 

1867 34,889 

1868 39,728 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  all  the  schools  during 
the  last  year  was  17,426;  the  average  number  belonging  was 
12,661,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  11,871.  As  there 
was  no  record  kept  in  1866-67  of  the  whole  number  attending  it 
will  be  impossible  to  compare  the  present  with  the  past  year. 
Last  year  the  average  attendance  was  10,177;  this  year  it  is  11,- 
871,  an  increase  of  1,694  pupils  during  the  year.  The  number 
of  new  pupils  enrolled  who  have  not  before  attended  the  city 
public  schools  during  the  year  was  5,716;  the  number  of  pupils 
received  by  transfers  from  other  schools  was  2,980;  the  number 
of  pupils  re-entered,  6,636;  number  left  during  the  year,  7,484; 
the  total  number  of  days  attendance  in  all  the  public  schools 
during  the  year  was  2,339,817;  total  number  of  days  absence  in 
all  the  schools,  159,711;  total  number  of  tardinesses  during  the 
year,  63,534. 
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The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  whole  number 
enrolled,  and  the  average  attendance  of  all  the  public  schools, 
since  1852,  as  reported  by  the  State  Superintendent: 

During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1852. . . 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1853.  . . 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1854.    . 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1855. . . 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1856 .  .  . 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1857. . . 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1858. . 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1859 . . 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1860.  . 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1861.  . 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1862.  .  . 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1863.  . 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1864.  . 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1865. . 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1866.  . 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1867 .  . 
Diu'ing  the  year  ending  October  31,  1868 . . 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  such  a  rapid  growth  in  our  juvenile 
population.  These  figures  show  not  only  a  great  increase  of  the 
population  of  the  city,  but  also,  that  our  public  schools  are  rap- 
idly advancing  in  the  estimation  and  favor  of  the  public. 


Average  Daily 

S'o.  Enrolled. 

Attendance. 

.   2,132 

445 

.   2,870 

703^ 

4,199 

1,01H 

.  4,694 

1,484 

.  3,370 

2,516 

.  4,637 

2,155 

.   5,273 

2,521 

.   6,201 

2,829 

.   6,108 

2,837 

.   6,674 

3,377 

.   8,203 

3,794 

.   8,177 

4,389 

.10,981 

5,470 

* 

6,718 

* 

8,131 

* 

10,177 

.17,426 

11,871 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  table  presents  the  percentage  of  attendance  in 
the  different  Public  Sahools  during  the  year: 

Boys'  Higli  School •  •  •  ■  .98J 

Girls'  High  School 98^ 

Lincoln  Grammar  School 95^ 

Denrnan  Grammar  School 95^ 

Rincon  Grammar  School ■ 96^ 

Union  Grammar  School ^li9ff 

Washington  Grammar  School 94  ,',, 

M  ission  Grammar  School 93 ,7„ 

*  No  record  of  whole  number  enrolled. 
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Spring  Valley  Grammar  School 93-uj 

Cosmopolitan  Grammar  "School 94| 

Shotwell  Street  School 94^ 

North  Cosmopolitan  School 94f 

Tenth  Street  School 87-^ 

Union  Primary  School 94-J 

Fourth  Street  Primary  School 92T^ 

Powell  Street  Primary  School .93* 

Pine  and  Larkin  Primary  School 90-^ 

Broadway  Primary  School 92§ 

Hayes  Valley  Primary  School , 94i 

Eighth  Street  Primary  School 95-J 

Spring  Valley  Primary  School 88§ 

Tehama  Primary  School - 94Teff 

Cosmopolitan  Primary  School 92  T\ 

West  End  Primary  School 87  ^ 

Lincoln  Primary  School 9219(J- 

San  Bruno  School 90t<i 

Fairrnount  School 85£ 

Potrero  School 90£ 

Pine  Street  School 98 

Tyler  Street  School 87f 

Bryant  Street  School 933 

Ocean  House  School 79_i 

State  Normal  Training  School 93t9<t 

City  Normal  Training  School 92-1 

Drumm  Street  School 95  7 

Hyde  Street  School 88* 

Colored  School 99.2 

Chinese  School gg  3 

Percentage  of  attendance  in  all  the  Schools 93* 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  percentages  of  attendance 
of  all  the  Public  Schools  since  1860 : 

1860 83 

1861 90 

1862 .'.'.'."",'.".'.'  '.90 

1863 92 

1864 ..'.'.".'.'.'.'.".'!.".!:".'.'.'!!.\''".'.!!  '.92 

1865 92^ 


NATIVITIES. 
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1866 93| 

1867 93| 

1868 93* 

These  figures  present  the  most  valuable  statistics  of  the  School 
Department,  since  the  degree  of  punctual  and  regular  attend- 
ance is  the  best  evidence  of  the  success  and  efficiency  of  our 
Public  Schools  ;  they  are  particularly  gratifying,  in  comparison 
with  the  attendance  of  the  older  organized  schools  in  Eastern 
cities.  In  San  Francisco  the  percent  of  attendance  is  .92?  ;  in 
Boston  it  is  .92^;  in  New  York,  .90;  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
.88?;  and  in  Albany,  New  York,  it  is  .71. 

NATIVITIES. 

Since  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  future  scholar  and  historian 
to  know  the  different  elements  of  our  cosmopolitan  society,  I 
have  requested  the  teachers  to  keep  a  record  of  the  nativities  of 
the  pupils  attending  the  Public  Schools,  from  which  I  have  com- 
piled the  following  table : 


UNITED 

Vermont 27 

New  Hampshire 18 

Maine 172 

Massachusetts 1020 

Rhode  Island 35 

Connecticut 60 

New  York 1714 

New  Jersey 90 

Pennsylvania 214 

Delaware 14 

Maryland 49 

Virginia 23 

North  Carolina 4 

South  Carolina 15 

Georgia !) 

Florida 4 

Alabama 7 

Mi  ssissippi 10 

Louisiana 75 

Texas 11 

Kentucky 29 


STATES. 

Wisconsin 71 

Illinois 128 

Michigan 38 

Minnesota 35 

California 9243 

Iowa    38 

Missouri 58 

Tennessee 25 

Ohio 83 

Nevada 28 

Indiana 21 

Oregon 84 

District  of  Columbia 20 


Wa  liiiigton  Territory. 

Kansas 

Arkansas 

Nebraska 

1  Dakota 

Utah 

Alaska 


11 
1 
2 
3 
1 
6 

a 

At  Sea 15 
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FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 


England 137 

Scotland 23 

Ireland 75 

Australia   152 

New  Zealand 1 

Mexico 74 

Lower  California 1 

Central  America 3 

British  America 3 

South  America 33 

Canada 57 

New  Brunswick 18 

British  Columbia 24 

Nova  Scotia 13 

Germany 142 

Poland 2 


Denmark 2 

Russia 1 

France 31 

Spain 1 

Portugal 1 

Norway 2 

Sweden 1 

Switzerland 5 

Italy 13 

China 4 

New  Foundland 1 

Prince  Edward's  Island ...  1 

Society  Islands 1 

"West  India  Islands 5 

Sandwich  Islands 16 

Unknown 14 


NON-ATTENDANCE    AND    TEUANCY. 

Irregular  attendance  and  truancy  are  growing  evils  in  our 
Public  Schools,  which  should  command  the  deepest  interest  and 
careful  solicitation  of  every  citizen  of  San  Francisco.  I  allude 
to  them  at  the  present,  pot  that  they  exist  to  a  greater  extent 
here  than  elsewhere,  but  because  now  is  the  time  to  adopt  some 
means  to  remedy  these  crimes,  which,  in  all  great  cities,  are 
fruitful  sources  of  youthful  depravity  and  corruption.  During 
the  last  year  there  have  been  in  all  the  Public  Schools  159,711 
absences ;  63,534  cases  of  tardiness ;  917  instances  of  truancv  ; 
and  85  suspensions. 

The  census  returns  for  June,  1868,  also  show  that  of  the 
23,386  children  between  six  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  should 
be  attending  school,  there  are  3,366  who  have  received  no  edu- 
cational advantages  during  the  jear.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  that 
at  least  1,500  of  these  have  received  a  fair  business  education, 
and  have  left  school  to  engage  in  some  trade  or  occupation  to 
earn  their  own  livelihood,  or  to  assist  in  supporting  others. 
After  deducting  this  number,  there  still  remains  1866  wandering 
in  our  streets,  subjected  to  all  the  evil  influences  of  a  life  of 
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vagrancy  and  crime.  They  prowl  around  our  Public  Schools 
and  initiate  the  pupils  in  truancy  and  vice.  "While  much  good 
ma}'  be  accomplished  by  teachers  and  school  officers,  by  earnest 
and  judicious  appeals  to  parents  in  behalf  of  the  best  interests 
of  their  children,  yet  I  think  that  the  increase  of  truancy  and 
vagrancy  can  only  be  prevented  by  strict  and  efficient  police 
regulations.  I  cannot,  therefore,  too  strongly  urge  upon  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  the  necessity  of  appointing  one  or  more 
truant  officers,  whose  special  duty  shall  be  to  investigate  all  cases 
of  truancy  in  our  Public  Schools.  They  should  also  visit  the 
homes  of  all  children  leading  idle  and  vagrant  lives,  in  order  to 
induce  their  parents  to  assist  in  reforming  and  educating  them. 
Since  our  police  records  show  that  there  is  a  large  number  of 
youth  in  San  Francisco  growing  up  in  crime  and  ignorance,  who 
require  the  watchful  care  of  the  officers  of  the  law,  I  desire  to 
call  the  special  attention  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  the  able 
Report  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Calkins  of  New  York,  in 
regard  to  the  statistics  of  the  work  performed  by  the  truant 
officers  of  that  city:  "There  are  five  police  officers  who  are 
specially  detailed  to  visit  the  Public  Schools  throughout  the  city 
to  take  the  names  and  residences  of  such  children  as  the  Princi- 
pals have  good  reason  to  believe  are  truants,  and  then  to  visit  their 
homes,  confer  with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  these  children, 
showing  them  the  importance  of  regular  school  attendance  and 
the  evils  of  truancy.  In  many  cases  this  course  is  found  to  be 
all  that  is  required  to  effect  a  reformation  of  the  pupils.  Some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  arrest  a  few  of  these  truants  and  conduct 
them  to  school.  Others,  who  have  become  more  confirmed  in 
their  evil  ways,  are  committed  to  the  Juvenile  Asylum. 

"  Through  the  kindness  of  Captain  B.  Gr.  Lord,  of  the  Sanitary 
Department  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  I  have  obtained  statis- 
tics of  the  work  performed  by  the  truant  officers  for  the  past 
year.  During  the  year  18G3,  the  names  and  residences  of  5,(>13 
children  were  reported  to  these  officers.  On  visiting  their  homes 
it  was  ascertained  that  1,968  were  absent  from  school  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  Transferred  to  other  schools  by  their  parents; 
withdrawn  from  school;  kept  at  ho'ne  by  sickness,  poverty  or 
other  reason— therefore  not  to  be  classed  as  truants.  Through 
the  exertions  of  the  officers,  3,092  children  were  induced  to  at- 
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tend  school  regularly;  156  confirmed  truants  were  committed  to 
the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum." 

Speaking  of  the  benefits  of  truant  officers  and  the  necessity  of 
establishing  truant  schools,  the  same  officer  remarks  as  follows: 
"As  now,  the  knowledge  that  proper  officers  are  continually 
searching  for  absentees  from  school,  already  exerts  a  most  salu- 
tary influence  in  deterring  from  truancy,  so  the  existence  of  a 
truant  school  and  a  proper  execution  of  the  law  against  idleness 
and  vagrancy,  would  induce  multitudes  who  now  totally  neglect 
all  means  of  education  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  in  our 
free  schools."  Since  these  remarks  will  apply  with  peculiar 
force  and  interest  to  San  Francisco,  I  desire  to  commend  the 
subject  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  hoping 
that  you  will  at  once  authorize  the  appointment  of  proper  officers 
to  put  a  stop  to  truancy  and  vagrancy,  which  are  corrupting  and 
demoralizing  the  youth  of  our  city.  The  old  adage  that  "an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  will  apply  with 
peculiar  force  to  the  education  of  the  young.  We  are,  therefore, 
called  upon  by  every  consideration  of  economy  and  humanity  to 
exercise  greater  vigilance  and  authority  in  the  government  and 
training  of  a  large  class  of  lads  growing  up  in  our  streets  with- 
out any  wise  parental  care  and  authority,  or  they  will  become  a 
disgrace  and  terror  to  society  and  a  burden  to  the  State. 

NEW    COURSE    OF    STUDY   AND    REVISED    MANUAL. 

Since  the  charge  of  over- working  the  children  attending  our 
public  schools  has  been  so  often  preferred  against  the  officers  of 
the  School  Department,  I  desire  to  refer,  for  the  information  of 
the  public,  to  the  revised  course  of  study  which  has  lately  been 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the  Grammar  and  Primary 
Schools,  and  which  is  published  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Bej)ort. 
This  course  includes  ten  grades — four  in  the  Grammar  and  six 
in  the  Primary  Departments.  It  will  require  eight  years  to  com- 
plete it,  so  that  pupils  entering  at  six  years  of  age  can  graduate 
from  the  Grammar  Schools  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  By  a  careful 
reference  to  this  course,  it  will  be  observed  that,  while  it  is  full 
and  complete,  it  is  so  gradual  that  it  can  be  readily  mastered  in 
eight  years.  Compared  with  the  courses  of  instruction  in  East- 
ern cities,  it  is  the  most  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
comprehensive   and  practical   which   has  yet   bjln   published. 
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Several  important  changes  have  been  introduced,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  methods  of  teaching  geography  and  arithmetic. 
Local  geography  has  been  introduced  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
every  pupil  will  in  the  future  be  well  informed  in  regard  to  the 
geography  of  his  own  State  and  the  Pacific  coast  before  leaving 
the  Primary  School.  Analytical  arithmetic,  which,  in  the  old 
course  of  study,  required  much  of  the  pupil's  time,  has  been 
omitted  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  revised  course,  and  in  its  stead 
has  been  introduced  the  ordinary  computation  of  numbers  re- 
quired in  business  life — such  as  the  use  and  application  of  the 
table  of  Federal  money,  computing  the  value  of  bills  of  mer- 
chandise and  the  method  of  reckoning  simple  interest  in  Califor- 
nia. The  whole  course  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
youth  of  San  Francisco,  and  will,  I  predict,  meet  the  approval 
of  teachers,  pupils  and  parents. 

The  Manual  of  rules  and  regulations  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment, has  also  been  revised  during  the  year.  It  now  contains  a 
full  digest  of  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
rights  of  parents  and  pupils.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  different  teachers  have  been  more  clearly  defined,  which  will 
render  the  organization  and  government  of  the  Public  Schools 
much  easier  and  more  effective. 

TEXT    BOOKS. 

But  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  text  books  used  in  the 
public  schools  during  the  year.  In  order  to  save  as  much  ex- 
pense as  possible  to  parents,  the  Board  of  Education  has  en- 
deavored to  exercise  the  utmost  care  to  reduce  the  number  of 
books  used  in  the  different  series,  and  to  allow  the  introduction 
of  no  work  of  a  sectarian  or  political  character,  which  could  of- 
fend the  sentiment  or  wound  the  feeling  of  any  large  class  of  our 
citizens. 

The  school  room,  above  all  other  places,  should  be  kept  free 
from  all  the  bitter  and  exciting  issues,  which  separate  society  in 
opposing  sects  and  parties,  and  which  should  be  discussed  and 
settled  upon  the  forum  or  in  the  pulpit. 

school    MEDALS. 

In  June,  18(55,  James  Denman  presented  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
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cation  the  sum  of  $1,000,  to  establish  a  Medal  Fund,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  were  to  be  expended  annually  in  procuring  med- 
als for  the  most  deserving-  pupils  attending  the  Denman  School. 
As  this  was  the  first  medal  fund  established  for  the  benefit  of  any 
of  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco,  I  desire  to  insert  the 
report  of  the  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  prepare  rules  and  regulations  for  founding  and  award- 
ing the  medals : 

To  the  Board  of  Education  : 

Gentlemen  —Your  Special  Committee,  appointed  July  11th,  1865,  to  super- 
intend the  founding  and  inauguration  of  the  "  Denman  Grammar  School 
Medal,"  having  finished  the  duties  assigned  them,  beg  leave  to  present  their 
report : 

James  Denman,  Esq.,  Ex-Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  the  first  teacher 
in  the  old  school  bearing  his  name,  having  been  solicited  by  the  late  Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  George  Tait,  and  some  members  of  the  Board,  to  make  a  dona- 
tion to  the  Department  in  trust,  the  interest  or  revenue  arising  from  which 
should  be  used  annually  for  the  purpose  of  providing  medals  for  the  pupils  of 
the  school  under  his  charge,  in  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Education  con- 
ferring his  name  upon  said  school,  met  the  application  with  liberality,  and 
very  generously  donated  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  for  that 
purpose. 

Notwithstanding  the  Board  unanimously  accepted  the  gift  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  liberal  donation,  yet  your  Committee  in  consideration  of  the 
conflicting  opinion  in  regard  to  the  propriety  and  usefulness  of  offering  prizes 
or  rewards  of  merit  in  schools,  have  completely  investigated  the  subject  of 
school  medals  in  the  older  settled  communities  of  the  East,  and  find  that  their 
introduction  is  generally  approved. 

In  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  it  has  been  the  custom  for  centuries 
past,  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  particularly  in  the  government 
schools,  to  establish  medals  as  rewards  of  merit,  and  incentives  to  emulation 
and  excellence. 

The  system  there  has  met  the  approbation  of  the  greatest  educators,  and  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  successive  ages,  until  it  is  now  everywhere  regarded  as 
a  part  of  their  institutions  of  learning. 

The  Franklin  Medal,  established  in  Boston,  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
donated  to  his  native  city  for  that  purpose  £200,  was  the  first  one  established 
in  the  United  States. 

Its  success  and  usefulness  in  stimulating  the  youth  in  the  schools  of  that 
famous  city  to  an  honorable  ambition  to  excel  in  everything,  which  can  elevate 
the  mind  and  character,  has  never  been  seriously  questioned. 

The  long  list  of  distinguished  names  of  those  who  are  enrolled  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Franklin  Medal  Scholars,  is  now  regarded  by  every  friend  of  edu- 
cation as  the  proudest  monument  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  great 
benefactor. 
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As  the  Franklin  Medal  is  only  awarded  to  boys,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  Boston  to  offer  a  City  Medal  to  the  girls.  This  medal  was 
presented  regularly  for  several  years,  until,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  a 
few,  who  regarded  any  awards  of  merit  in  school  as  wrong,  and  having  a  per- 
nicious tendency,  its  issue  was  discontinued. 

It  was  urged  that,  since  all  could  not  receive  them,  no  discrimination  should 
be  made  in  favor  of  any,  for  fear  of  exciting  jealousy  and  indifference,  instead 
of  worthy  ambition  and  emulation. 

After  a  few  years'  discontinuance,  the  City  Medal  was  again  inaugurated, 
and  has  met  with  universal  favor  and  approbation  since  that  time. 

In  many  of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  and  in  other  Eastern  cities,  school 
medals  have  been  founded  by  the  liberality  and  wisdom  of  private  citizens, 
and  your  Committee  confidently  hope  that  the  "  Denman  Medal,"  the  first 
inaugurated  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  some  of  the 
wealthy  and  benevolent  citizens  of  San  Francisco  to  imitate  the  wise  example 
set  them,  and  establish  similar  medals  in  each  of  our  well  organized  public 
schools.  It  would  be  a  monument  to  their  memory,  more  noble  and  enduring 
than  all  the  preferments  of  wealth. 

The  Committee  were  some  time  in  doubt,  whether  to  invest  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Denman  in  United  States  bonds  or  city  securities.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  purchase  Railroad  seven  per  cent,  gold-bearing  bonds  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  (£1,000) 
dollars,  as  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  forever  be  Bet  apart 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  yearly  medal. 

These  bonds,  which  we  herewith  present  to  your  honorable  body,  were  pur- 
chased at  seventy-eight  (78)  cents  on  the  dollar,  which  brings  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  this  object  to  seven  hundred  and  eighty  (780)  dollai  s.  The  other 
expenses  incurred  by  your  Committee,  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of 
the  medals,  and  paid  out  of  the  original  donation,  are  as  follows: 

Paid  for  preparing  and  engraving  the  dies $125  00 

Paid  for  bullion  for  gold  medal 20  00 

Paid  for  bullion  for  silver  medal 21  80 

Paid  for  engraving  letters  on  medals 15  00 

Paid  for  burnishing  and  putting  rings  in  medals 13  20 

Total  expenses. .  .    1!)5  00 

Expended  for  purchase  of  bonds 780  00 

Entire  amount  paid  out $975  00 

which  leaves  a  balance  on  hand  of  $25,  which  is  herewith  presented,  and  may 
be  used  fox  the  purchase  of  medals  at  the  close  of  the  present  school  year. 

Your  Committee  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Hon.  R.  B.  Swain.  Superintend- 
ent of  the  United  St  ites  Branch  Mint  in  thi8  city,  who,  upon   learning  that   it 

was  impossible  to  execute  the  work  of  preparing  the  dies  and  stamping  the 
medals  in  San  Francisco,  except  at  the  Mint,  kindly  consented  to  do  the  work 
free  of  charge. 
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The  medal  is  the  size  of  a  double  eagle,  having  on  the  front  a  neat  engraving 
of  the  Denman  Grammar  School  Building,  surrounded  by  the  words,  "Den- 
man  Grammar  School  Medal,  1865."  On  the  reverse  side  are  the  words, 
"  awarded  to,"  inscribed  on  a  neat  scroll,  uniler  which  the  name  of  the  recip- 
ient, and  the  date  when  awarded,  is  to  be  engraved  in  old  English  script. 

The  engraving  of  the  dies  and  medals  was  executed  by  Wm.  E.  Goldsmith, 
who  deserves  much  credit  for  the  superiority  of  his  workmanship  and  liber- 
ality of  his  charge. 

We  do  not  propose  to  recommend  any  set  rules  for  the  distribution  of  the 
medals  in  the  future,  except  that  no  scholar  shall  be  entitled  to  one,  unless 
she  has  been  perfect  in  deportment  during  the  year,  and  has  not  been  absent 
or  tardy  except  in  case  of  sickness.  We  also  recommend  that  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Director  of  the  District,  and  the  Master  of  the 
School,  shall  constitute  a  Committee  to  determine  and  award  in  future  one 
gold  medal  to  the  first  or  best  scholar  in  the  graduating  class,  and  one  silver 
medal  to  the  first  or  best  scholar  in  each  of  the  other  classes  in  the  building, 
who  has  not  received  one  in  a  lower  class,  and  as  many  silver  medals  to  the 
scholars  of  the  graduating  class  as  arc  deserving  of  the  same,  or  the  funds  will 
warrant.  No  scholar  shall  receive  more  than  one  silver  medal,  but  the  num- 
ber of  times  she  may  have  been  entitled  to  receive  one,  on  account  of  highest 
standing  in  her  various  classes,  shall,  if  desired,  be  engraved  on  the  medal 
before  leaving  school. 

The  engraved  dies,  from  which  the  medals  are  struck,  are  herewith  pre- 
sented to  the  Board,  and  we  recommend  that  they  be  placed  in  the  iron  safe 
of  the  Department,  for  safe  keeping. 

In  conclusion,  we  recommend  that,  if  this  report  shall  receive  your  approval, 
it  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Board  for  reference. 
Kespectfully  submitted, 

M.  LYNCH, 

A.  C.  NICHOLS, 

W.  A.  GROVEE, 

Committee. 

San  Feancisco,  October  23,  1866. 

Following-  is  a  list  of  Medal  Scholars  of  the  Deuman  Gram- 
mar School,  since  the  organization  of  the  Medal  Funds: 

DENMAN    SCHOOL  — MAY,     1866. 

GOLD    MEDAL. 

Miss  Annie  Compton. 

SILVER   MEDALS. 

First  Class — Angie  Crary,  Louisa  Templeton,  Belle  Baxter. 

Second  Grade  Glasses — Carrie  EL  Smith,  Adella  Curtis. 

Third  Grade  Glasses — Sarah  B.  Everding,  Alexandrina  Lyons. 
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Fourth  Grade  Classes — Isabella  Vizzard,  Matilda  Clement,  Mary 
E.  Donnelly,  Candace  Jenner. 

Fifth  Grade  Classes — Emily  J.  Johnson,  Jennie  C.  Miller,  Mary 
A.  Lumsden. 

Sixth  Grade  ( 'hiss — LeliaR.  Curtis  and  Carrie  Hogg,  for  prompt 
and  faithful  performance  of  monitorial  duties. 

MAY,    18  G7. 

GOLD    MEDAL. 

Niniama  R.  McLane. 

SILVER    MEDALS. 

First  Class—  Clara  B.  Earle,  Mary  N.  Kline,  Charlotte  A. 
Ogilvie,  Evelyn  G.  Blethen,  Alice  McAteer,  Julia  I.  Haste,  Eliz- 
abeth 0.  Traver,  Jennie  F.  Tennent,  Annie  M.  Houseman,  Het- 
tie  N.  Perkins. 

Second  Class — Alice  M.  D'Arcy. 

Third  Grade  Classes — Emma  Kipp,  Mary  Alrutz,  Rosetta  Moore. 

Fourth  Grade  Classes—Flora  Brandenstein,  Maria  V.  Moss, 
Rosa  Clement,  Ellen  Lemmon. 

Fifth  Grade  Classes — Ella  H.  Morrison,  Lucy  Little. 

Sixth  Grade  Ctasses  —  Camina  A.  Fenkkausen,  Lizzie  Harris, 
Alida  Andrews. 

Seventh  Class — Maggie  T.  Moroney. 

MAY,    18  68. 
GOLD    MEDAL. 

Clara  B.  Morrow. 

SELVER    MEDALS. 

First  Class— Ella  F.  Badger,  Ella  F.  Cottle,  Alice  M.  D'Arcy, 
Maria  F.  Eckley,  Grace  A.  Griffin,  Emma  A.  Hall,  Josie  E.  Mo- 
roney, Bertha  Raphael,  Etha  F.  Sproul,  Winnie  G.  Smith,  Lora 
A.  Smith,  Ida  F.  Taylor. 

S(C.nd  tirade  Classes — Pauline  Raphael,  Mary  D.  Bonner. 

Third  Grade  ('hisses — Rebecca  Keesing,  Annie  L.  Lucksinger, 
Maria  Moss,  Mary  A.  Batten. 

Fourth  Grade  Clussi's — Mary  E.  Land,  Ella  C.  Stedman,  Fannie 
Cheney,  Alice  Green. 
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Fifth  Grade  Classes  —  Minnie  A.  Reeve,  Maggie  Hutchinson, 
Etta  L.  Paddock. 

Sixth  Grade  Class — Margaret  J.  Caldwell. 

LINCOLN    MEDAL. 

In  December,  1866,  the  Lincoln  Medal  was  founded,  through 
the  influence  and  exertions  of  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Esq.,  Principal  of 
the  Lincoln  School,  who  raised  the  sum  of  $1,687  25  by  public 
exhibitions  of  the  school  and  private  subscriptions.  The  rules 
for  awarding  the  Lincoln  and  Denman  School  Medals  are  nearly 
the  same.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Medal  Scholars: 

MAY,  1SG7. 
GOLD    MEDAL. 

Charles  W.  Northup. 

SILVER    MEDALS. 

First  Class — Walter  Dickins,  Daniel  Bell,  Charles  E.  Miller, 
Palmer  Seamans,  Louis  Tobias,  Samuel  B.  Christy,  B.  F.  Lang- 
land,  William  M.  Helman. 

Bronze  Medals — Edwin  J.  Knowles,  Franklin  A.  Stohr,  Joseph 
Hirschfelder. 

Second  Grade — Silver  Medals:  Peter  Mitchell,  Ferdinand  C. 
Peterson.  Bronze  Medals:  George  E.  Webber,  Edward  S.  Wis- 
well,  John  Kretsinger. 

Third  Grade — Silver  Medals:  William  R.  Weir,  Frank  Haight, 
Henry  Kustel,  Charles  B.  Turrill.  Bronze  Medals:  Joseph 
Greenberg,  William  C.  Maurer,  Eugene  Stolz. 

Fourth  Grade — Silver  Medals :  William  Baker,  Andrew  Moore, 
Alfred  Tubbs,  Osgood  C.  Wheeler,  Warren  J.  Davis,  Peter  A. 
Wyer.  Bronze  Medals:  Charles  Newman,  James  Hochholzer, 
John  V.  Yalentine. 

Fifth  Grade — Bronze  Medals:  Charles  Hug,  Jacob  B.  Wine- 
shank,  Charles  Devlin. 

MAY,    18G8. 

First  Class— Silver  Medals :  William  B.  Anderson,  John  O'Neil, 
Ferdinand  C.  Peterson.  Bronze  Medals:  Henry  Gekrick,  Wil- 
liam P.  McGrath. 
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Second  Grade  Classes — Silver  Medals:  I.  H.  Cutter,  William 
Goodwin.  Bronze  Medals:  J.'  Royer,  C.  Thompson,  Charles 
Deli  uar. 

Third  Grade  Glasses — Silver  Medals :  William  Allison,  Charles 
Curtaz,  Aug-.  Peach,  George  Messenger,  Charles  Lindburg, 
Charles  Nelson.  Bronze  Medals:  Frank  Darling,  T.  Houseman, 
Charles  McElwell,  Gilbert  Oakley,  Frank  Carrie,  James  John- 
ston, John  Grapel. 

Fourth  Grade  Classes — Silver  Medals:  John  Duane,  William 
Fulton,  James  Knarston.  Bronze  Medals:  Richard  Schumacher, 
Charles  Develin,  Robert  Moore,  Swift  Johnston,  Robert  Camp- 
bell, Rolland  McMillan,  Carroll  Davis,  Frank  McCracken,  Ed- 
ward Cutter,  William  Cowperthwaite. 

CO-EDUCATION    OF    THE    SEXES. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  in  regard 
to  the  restraining  and  refining  influences  which  the  presence  of 
girls  in  a  school  room  throws  over  the  boys,  and  the  ennobling 
cpaalities  which  boys  in  the  same  class  with  girls  have  in  develop- 
ing a  purer  and  nobler  character  in  woman,  yet  there  exists  a 
prejudice  in  all  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Union  against  the  co- 
education of  the  sexes,  which  is  increasing  with  our  increasing 
wealth  and  population. 

In  the  sparsely  settled  districts  in  the  country,  where  boys  and 
girls  are  under  strict  discipline  and  government  at  home,  and 
where  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  of  either  sex  to 
organize  a  well  graded  school,  it  may  be  necessary  for  all  to  at- 
tend in  the  same  building.  But  in  a  large  city  like  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  many  of  the  children  receive  much  of  their  daily 
education  in  the  streets,  and  within  the  sight  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  infamy  and  crime,  parents  have  objections  to  placing 
delicate  and  refined  daughters  in  the  same  class  with  rude  and 
depraved  buys,  which  all  the  beautiful  theories  of  the  optimist 
cannot  overcome. 

Boys  require  a  different  kind  of  education  and  government 
from  girls,  to  make  them  manly  and  fit  them  for  the  sterner  and 
more  eventful  duties  of  life.  While  it  may  be  true  that  the 
sphere  of  women  is  as  important  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  society  as  that  of  men,  yet  their  duties  and  responsibilities  are 
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so  different,  that  the  instruction  suitable  to  the  one  is  entirely 
unfit  for  the  other.  In  consequence  of  the  strong  opposition 
urged  by  many  against  our  public  schools,  on  account  of  teach- 
ing boys  and  girls  together,  I  urged  the  Board  of  Education,  in 
1864,  at  the  opening  of  the  Denrnan  School  in  the  new  building, 
corner  of  Bush  and  Taylor  streets,  to  try  the  experiment  of  teach- 
ing them  in  different  rooms.  This  change  was  so  popular  with 
the  parents  sending  their  daughters  to  the  public  schools,  that 
upon  the  completion  of  the  Lincoln  building,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation organized  the  Bincon  and  Denman  Schools  exclusively 
for  girls,  and  transferred  the  boys  to  the  Lincoln  School. 

While  this  separation  of  the  boys  and  girls  into  different 
schools  has  been  opposed  by  a  few,  who  think  that  the  highest 
type  of  manhood  and  womanhood  can  only  be  developed  by  the 
co-education  of  the  sexes,  yet  it  has  received  the  commendation 
and  approval  of  nearly  every  parent  and  teacher  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  our  public  schools. 

In  order  to  complete  the  reorganization  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment, upon  this  basis  of  the  separate  education  of  the  boys  and 
girls,  I  presented,  during  the  last  vacation,  the  following  com- 
munication for  the  consideration  and  adoption  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  before  the  election  of  teachers  for  the  following  year: 

"  To  the  HonorahJi-  Board  of  Education  : 

"  Gentlemen — Before  commencing  to  elect  teachers  for  the  en- 
suing year,  I  desire  to  recommend  for  your  careful  consideration 
and  adoption  the  following  changes  in  the  organization  of  the 
"Washington,  Union  and  Broadway  Schools: 

"First — That  the  Washington  School  be  declared  a  Boys' 
Grammar  School,  the  Broadway  Primary  School  be  changed  to 
a  Girls'  Grammar  School,  and  that  the  Union  School  be  declared 
a  Boys'  Grammar  School. 

' '  Second — That  the  girls  in  the  Yrashington  and  Union  Schools 
be  transferred  to  the  Broadway  Grammar  School,  and  that  a 
Grammar  Master  be  elected  in  each  of  these  schools. 

"  The  separation  of  the  sexes  in  all  our  Grammar  Schools  is 
demanded  by  nearly  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  this  community. 
This  principle,  which  was  adopted  about  four  years  since  in  three 
of  the  schools  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  has  resulted  in 
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elevating  and  popularizing  our  School  Department  in  the  confi- 
dence and  estimation  of  the  public.  I  therefore  sincerely  hope 
and  trust  that  the  Board  of  Education  will  complete  the  organi- 
zation of  our  Public  Schools,  by  entirely  separating  the  sexes  in 
all  except  the  outside  schools  where  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  pupils  to  make  the  proper  classification  in  separate 
schools." 

This  report  received  almost  the  unanimous  indorsement  of  the 
Board,  and  the  girls  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Broadway  School,  which  was  organized  as  a  Girls' 
Grammar  School,  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  "W.  J.  G-.  Williams, 
Principal. 

The  Union  and  Washington  Schools  were  reorganized  as  Boys' 
Grammar  Schools,  the  former  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  T.  S. 
Myrick,  and  the  latter  under  Capt.  L.  D.  Allen,  Principals. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  now  all  taught  separately,  except  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  where  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
pupils  to  make  a  proper  classification  in  different  schools. 

This  has  been  the  only  radical  change  which  has  been  made 
by  the  present  Board  of  Education.  Is  is  one  in  which  I  have 
taken  a  deep  interest,  and  for  which  I  predict  the  most  flatter- 
ing and  beneficial  results. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  LATIN  AND  THE  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Believing  in  the  principle  that  the  public  funds  should  be  ex- 
pended for  "  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,"  I  have 
always  been  opposed  to  educating  a  few  at  great  expense  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  while  hundreds  of  poor  children  are  denied  the  means 
of  obtaining  a  primary  education.  That  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren have,  until  the  last  year,  been  denied  admission  to  our 
public  schools  from  the  want  of  funds  to  furnish  accommodations 
and  teachers,  the  records  of  the  School  Department  will  conclu- 
sively show.  There  has,  therefore,  always  been  a  strong  preju- 
dice among  even  the  friends  of  the  public  schools  against  incur- 
ring the  extra  expense  of  maintaining  a  separate  Latin  School, 
while  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  asking,  at  every  session 
of  the  Legislature,  for  increased  appropriations  to  pay  "deficits," 
and  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  rapidly  increasing  population. 

To  remove  this  source  of  opposition  to  our  public  schools,  soon 
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after  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  office,  I  urged  the  Board 
of  Education  to  consolidate  the  Latin  with  the  Boys'  High  School, 
and  thus  save  the  School  Department  the  rent  and  expense  of 
taking  care  of  the.  Latin  building  and  the  extra  salary  of  the 
teacher.  This  recommendation  was  almost  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Board,  and  the  pupils  were  transferred,  in  February,  from 
the  Latin  building  on  Bryant  street  to  the  Boys'  High  School  on 
Powell  street.  By  this  change  the  pupils  are  now  better  classi- 
fied in  their  English  studies,  and  are  as  well  taught  in  the  class- 
ics. They  have,  without  any  increase  of  expense  to  the  Depart- 
ment, the  advantage  of  one  of  the  best  laboratories  and  philo- 
sophical apparatuses  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Before  the  consolida- 
tion, there  were  two  teachers  employed  in  the  Latin  School, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  thirty-seven  pupils,  which  would 
make  the  yearly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  including  rent  and  teach- 
ers' and  janitors'  salaries,  £125  50.  The  extra  expense  of  teach- 
ing Latin  and  Greek  to  every  boy  now  in  the  classical  department 
of  the  High  School  is  $56  25,  thus  showing  a  yearly  saving  of 
$69  25  in  the  education  of  each  pupil.  Since  uniting  the  two 
schools,  there  is  very  little  opposition  to  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek  in  our  public  schools.  The  parents  and  pupils  are  better 
satisfied,  and  I  predict  a  greater  sphere  of  usefulness  and  success 
for  this  department  of  public  instruction. 

SCHOOL    DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  of  our  public  schools  is  generally  good.  Most 
of  the  teachers  preserve  good  order,  and  enforce  strict  obedience, 
without  being  severe.  "While  the  principals  are  allowed  to  inflict 
cerporeal  punishment  in  extreme  cases,  to  enforce  submission  and 
obedience  to  rightful  authority,  yet  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  have  thrown  every  safeguard  around  the  children  en- 
trusted to  their  care  and  protection,  which  is  consistent  with  the 
best  interest  and  future  welfare  of  the  pupils.  Sec.  10  of  the 
Manual  of  Rules  and  Regulations  governing  the  public  schools 
provides  that :  ' '  The  teachers  shall  practice  such  discipline  in 
the  schools  as  would  be  exercised  by  a  kind,  firm,  judicious 
parent  in  his  family,  and  they  shall  avoid  corporeal  punishment 
where  good  border  can  be  preserved  by  milder  measures.  It  is 
strictly  enjoined  upon  all  teachers  in  the  schools  tu  avoid  all  ap- 
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pearance  of  indiscreet  haste  in  the  discipline  of  their  pupils;  and 
in  the  more  difficult  cases  that  may  occur  to  apply  to  the  Super- 
intendent for  advice  and  direction." 

I  am  a  strong-  advocate  and  firm  believer  in  the  power  of  moral 
suasion  over  the  youthful  mind  and  heart;  so  much  so,  that 
during  the  last  three  years  of  my  experience  in  teaching,  I  never 
allowed  corporeal  punishment  to  be  inflicted  in  the  school  under 
my  charge.  Yet,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact,  that  there  is  a 
large  class  of  depraved  and  vicious  lads  growing  up  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, without  any  parental  restraint  or  authority,  who  can  only 
be  governed  by  the  strong  arm  of  force.  I  believe  with  Hon. 
John  Swett,  Ex-State  Superintendent,  that:  "Judicious  severity 
is  in  the  end  the  truest  kindness.  Utopian  systems  of  govern- 
ment, without  punishment,  never  yet  existed,  and  never  will, 
except  in  imagination.  Fear  of  punishment  is  a  law  of  nature. 
Many  parents  object  to  delegating  to  the  teacher  the  parental 
right  of  inflicting  punishment.  Some  even  doubt  their  own 
right,  and  settle  quietly  down  into  a  state  of  passive  non-resist- 
ance to  their  turbulent  progeny.  Were  human  nature  divested 
of  its  animal  attributes  and  passions — could  it  exist  in  a  purely 
spiritual  state  —  this  fine-spun  transcendental  philosophy  of 
the  law  of  Jove  might  hold  true;  but,  unfortunately,  man's  animal 
nature  too  often  controls  his  moral,  and  spurns  the  restraint  of 
his  intellectual  faculties  —  passion  sways  reason,  and  impulse 
rules  principle." 

In  a  public  school  of  a  hundred  children,  some  have  been 
reared  under  restraining  influences  of  home;  the  life  of  others 
has  been  a  moral  blight.  Some  have  been  petted  and  indulged, 
until  every  capricious  whim  has  become  a  household  law;  some 
have  graduated  in  the  street  schools  of  cities  and  villages,  adepts 
in  all  its  varied  accomplishments  of  profanity  and  obscenity; 
others  have  learned  that  courage  and  manliness  consists  in  bid- 
lying  smaller  boys;  others  scorn  all  authority,  parental  and 
divine.  Is  it  to  be  for  an  instant  supposed  that  these  pupils, 
with  their  varied  characters  and  dispositions,  can  suddenly  be 
transformed  into  mild,  kind,  peaceable,  order-loving  scholars, 
without  resort  to  other  means  than  gentle  words?  "  "When  the 
moral  faculties  have  been  once  warmed  into  life,  then  kindness 
and  moral  suasion  will  control,  just  as  the  wild  horse,  once  bro- 
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ken  in  by  a  strong  arm,  can  be  led  by  a  little  child.  Teachers 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  parents  will  co-operate  with  them  in 
enforcing  a  school  discipline  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
common  sense.  The  greatest  lesson  which  the  child  has  to  learn 
in  life  is  that  of  self-government,  and  if  he  cannot  govern  him- 
self, the  strong  hand  of  power  and  punishment  must  be  laid 
upon  him,  to  remind  him  of  duty,  and  compel  him  to  do  it." 

MORAL    TRAINING. 

As  moral  training  should  form  an  important  part  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youthful  mind  and  heart,  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  this  subject,  which  is  so  vital  and  interesting  to  all.  That 
the  moral  culture  of  the  youth  attending  our  public  schools  re- 
ceives all  the  attention  which  its  importance  demands,  few  will 
affirm;  but  I  do  most  emphatically  deny  the  charge  so  frequently 
made  by  sectarian  bigots,  that  our  public  schools  are  Godless, 
and  that  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of  our  youth  is  entirely 
neglected.  While  the  Board  of  Education  has  wisely  prohibited 
teachers  from  inculcating  any  sectarian  or  political  doctrines  in 
the  schools,  yet  the  education  of  tbe  religious  and  moral  nature 
of  the  children  is  carefully  provided  for  by  direct  rules  and  reg- 
ulations. 

Section  5,  of  the  code  of  rules  governing  the  teachers  and  pu- 
pils, reads  as  follows:  "  Good  morals  being  of  first  importance  to 
pupils,  and  essential  to  their  highest  progress  in  useful  knowl- 
edge, instruction  therein  shall  be  given  daily  in  each  of  the 
schools.  The  pupils  should  be  carefully  instructed  to  avoid 
idleness  and  profanity,  falsehood  and  deceit,  and  every  wicked 
and  disgraceful  practice,  and  to  conduct  themselves  in  an  orderly 
and  proper  manner;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  instructors 
to  inculcate  on  all  suitable  occasions  the  principles  of  truth, 
virtue,  and  patriotism." 

The  law  of  California  provides  that  no  sectarian  or  denomina- 
tional doctrine  shall  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  but  does 
not  authorize  or  forbid  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  This  sub- 
ject is,  therefore,  left  to  the  judgment  and  descretion  of  the 
teachers,  who  have,  with  few  exceptions,  refrained  from  using 
the  Bible  as  a  text  book  in  the  school  room.  In  San  Francisco, 
where  the  population  is  composed  of  all  sects  and  classes  of  so- 
ciety, from  every  part  of  the  world,  with  all  the  conflicting  ele- 
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ments  and  prejudices  of  every  creed,  it  is  impossible  to  introduce 
the  reading  of  any  version  of  the  Bible  which  is  not  objectiona- 
ble to  any  large  portion  of  the  community.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  asked  if  the  reading1  of  the  Scripture — which  is  the  source  of 
truth  and  morality — is  not  daily  practiced,  what  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction  is  imparted  to  the  youth  ?  This  can  best  be 
answered  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  course  of  study  and 
text  books  used  in  the  school  department.  Through  all  the 
grades  in  which  the  pupils  can  read  imderstandingly  Cowdery's 
Moral  Lessons  has  been  introduced,  to  be  used  by  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  limits  of  this  report  will  not  permit  me  to  speak  of 
the  praise  and  merits  of  this  little  work  of  260  pages,  or  of  its 
value  in  teaching  the  great  lessons  of  morality  and  truth.  If  it 
could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  parent  as  a  precept  and 
guide  for  the  training  of  their  children,  I  think  teachers  would 
find  less  trouble  in  managing  them  at  school.  It  contains  some 
thirty  lessons  on  manners  and  morals,  each  lesson  having  a  maxim 
which  is  illustrated  by  stories  or  anecdotes,  followed  by  questions 
on  the  principles  inculcated.  The  following  are  miscellaneously 
selected : 

1.  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  to  you. 

2.  Repay  all  injuries  with  kindness. 

3.  We  must  forgive  all  injuries  as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven. 

4.  Speak  evil  to  no  one. 

5.  Think  the  truth,  speak  the  truth,  act  the  truth. 

6.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

7.  The  noblest  courage  is  the  courage  to  do  right. 

8.  The  greatest  conqueror  is  the  self-conqueror. 

9.  Swear  not  at  all. 

10.  Be  faithful  to  every  trust. 

11.  Be  neat. 

12.  Right  actions  spring  from  right  motives. 

13.  A  person  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps. 
II.  Be  kind  to  the  unfortunate. 

15.  Be  merciful  to  animals. 

16.  Live  innocently  if  you  would  live  happily. 

17.  The  good  alone  are  great. 

Willson's  Readers  are  used  in  all  the  classes  of  the  Grammar 
and  Primary  Schools.     Can  any  one  assert  that   they  teach  no 
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morality  and  truth  ?     Examine  any  of  them  carefully  and  they 
will  be  found  to  contain  the  most  instructive  and  useful  lessons 
in  morals  and  and  manners  anywhere  published  in  the  English 
language.     The  following  are  a  few  of  the  lessons  taken  miscel- 
laneously from  the  Second  Reader: 
Ten  Commandments. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord. 
The  works  of  God. 
Never  tell  a  lie. 
The  angry  boy. 
God  is  near. 
Don't  kill  the  birds. 
In  the  Third  Reader  are  the  following  moral  lessons  and  stories 
from  the  Bible: 

Be  honest  and  dare  tell  the  truth. 
The  first  temptation. 
Earthly  and  heavenly  interests. 
Three  lessons  in  industry:  Little  by  little. 
My  mother's  Bible. 
The  creation.     Cain  and  Abel. 
The  wise  sayings  and  advice  of  King  Solomon. 
Destruction  of  the  wicked  by  the  flood. 
"Worth  of  the  Scriptures. 
In  the  Fourth  Reader,  a  book  for  the  more  advanced  pupils, 
I  find  such  lessons  as  these : 
The  curse  of  Cain. 
Better  than  diamonds. 
On  good  breeding. 
Consider  both  sides  of  the  question. 
The  hour  of  prayer. 
Practical  precepts. 
These  instructive  and  interesting  stories  are   told  in   such  a 
simple  and  pleasing  style  that  they  cannot  help  improving  the 
youthful  mind.     Are  they  not  as  instructive  and  moral  in  their 
tone  and  character  as  the  catechisms  or  articles  of  faith  of  any 
church,  which  are  committed  to  memory  as  daily  lessons  in  sec- 
tarian schools?    While  I  am  opposed  to  introducing  sectarianism 
or  politics  in  the  public  schools,  yet  I  believe  it  is  the  highest 
duty  of  every  teacher  to  inculcate  on  all  occasions  the  great  les- 
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sons  of  truth,  morality  and  patriotism.  But  to  secure  such  in- 
struction, the  teachers,  and  not  books,  must  be  the  living  pres- 
ence whose  example  and  influence  should  fill  the  school  room 
with  a  moral  fragrance  and  an  atmosphere  of  truth  which  puri- 
fies and  ennobles  all  within  its  influence. 

I  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  eloquent  and  truthful  language 
upon  this  subject,  by  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Superintendent 
of  Michigan  Schools:  "  No  qualification  of  the  teacher  is  so  im- 
portant as  those  moral  attributes  which  win  children  by  their 
kindness,  and  inspire  them  by  their  purity."  There  are  teachers 
whose  goodness  is  so  evident,  that  vice  feels  abashed  in  their 
presence,  and  whose  genuine  kindness  of  heart  is  so  genial,  that 
every  noble  sentiment  and  every  right  affection  flourishes  spon- 
taneously under  their  eye.  "It  is  mean  to  lie  to  Dr.  Arnold," 
said  the  boys  at  Eugby  school.  The  open-hearted  candor  and 
the  generous  trustfulness  of  their  great  teacher,  shamed  them 
from  their  habits  of  falsehood.  With  a  weak  and  selfish,  or  a 
passionate  and  fretful  teacher,  the  very  air  of  the  school  room 
will  be  haunted  with  a  spirit  of  evil  and  misrule,  and  no  amount 
of  Bible  reading  and  public  prayers  can  make  the  moral  influ- 
ences good.  The  teacher  who  would  successfully  teach  morals 
must  keep  in  active  exercise  the  kindliest  feelings  of  the  heart. 
Let  him  aim  steadily  and  honestly  to  be  what  he  would  have  his 
pupils  become,  and  ask  no  more  of  goodness  in  them  than  he  ex- 
hibits in  himself.  "G-ood  government  in  schools  is  one  of  the 
most  potential  of  all  moral  influences.  And  by  government,  I 
mean  not  merely  the  administration  of  justice  or  the  repression 
of  noise,  but  the  maintainance  of  good  order  and  regular  system 
throughout  all  the  exercises  of  the  school.  Neatness,  order,  and 
quiet — those  are  the  evidences  of  good  government,  and  these 
are  all  friends  of  virtue. 

"The  child  that  has  been  taught  the  great  lesson  of  cheerful 
obedience  to  rightful  authority,  and  has  been  trained  to  the 
wholesome  habits  of  regular  industry  and  good  order,  will  easily 
be  led  to  virtuous  principles  and  an  upright  life.  But,  besides 
all  these  unconscious  teachings,  there  are  direct  and  conscious 
instructions  in  morals,  which  ought  to  find  a  place  among  the 
daily  exercises  of  the  schools.  Not,  however,  in  the  form  of 
homilies  on  the  several  virtues,  or  set  lectures  against  vice,  but 
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rather  illustrative  stories  from  history  or  experience,  in  which 
virtue  and  goodness  shall  shine  out  in  human  action,  and  vice 
may  show  its  deformity  in  the  wicked  deeds  of  its  votaries.  The 
story  of  Washington's  truthfulness  aa  a  boy  and  patriotism  as  a 
man,  of  Joseph's  forgiveness  of  his  brothers,  of  Solomon's  choice 
of  wisdom  rather  than  riches,  of  Grace  Darling's  heroism,  and 
Lyon's  bravery,  will  at  once  enlighten  the  judgment  and  inspire 
the  heart.  And  let  the  pnpil's  conscience  be  trained  to  correct 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  by  a  skillful  questioning  upon 
the  reasonableness  and  rectitude  of  the  different  examples  given, 
or  upon  the  common  actions  of  life.  The  great  moral  sentiments 
of  love  and  truth,  love  of  industry,  love  of  country,  love  of  man- 
kind, and  love  of  God,  should  be  as  often  as  possible  awakened 
in  the  heart,  and  opportunities  be  frequently  contrived  for  the 
exercise  of  the  virtues  of  benevolence,  temperance,  self-control, 
patience,  charity,  justice,  forbearance,  forgiveness,  kindness, 
fortitude,  etc.  In  their  exercise,  the  pupil  would  learn  their 
value  and  strengthen  their  power  over  him.  By  means  such  as 
these,  daily  pursued,  the  moral  nature  of  the  child  will  gradually 
unfold  itself  into  settled  principles  of  goodness,  and  be  estab- 
lished in  permanent  habits  of  virtue. 

"  Our  schools,  adding  this  high  moral  culture  to  the  intellec- 
tual training  which  they  are  beginning  to  conduct  with  so  much 
skill,  will  crown  their  pupils  with  a  better  than  a  laurel  wreath, 
and  will  give  to  society  and  the  State  citizens,  whose  virtue  and 
intelligence  will  carry  the  great  Republic  along  its  pathway  of 
empire  and  wealth,  and  work  out  even  grander  proofs  of  the 
ability  of  mankind  to  govern  themselves." 

SCHOOL    LIBRARIES. 

According  to  the  revised  school  law  of  18G5-6,  the  sum  of  $50 
for  every  five  hundred  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of 
age  is  to  be  annually  set  apart  from  the  State  apportionment  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  libraries  for  the  public  schools.  How 
this  fund  should  be  appropriated  and  the  libraries  organized,  is 
an  important  subject  of  discussion  which  it  is  difficult  to  settle. 
The  need  of  good  school  libraries  is  evident  and  admitted  by  all, 
but  whether  it  is  better  to  establish  a  few  large  central  libraries 
or  to  distribute  the  fund  among   all  the   different  schools,  is  a 
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question  in  regard  to  which  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion. 
The  Board  of  Education  last  year  adopted  the  plan  of  dividing 
the  money  among  all  the  schools,  the  primaries  as  well  as  the 
higher  grades.  But  as  the  appropriation  only  amounted  to  about 
$1,700  for  the  whole  city,  the  apportionment  for  each  school  was 
too  small  to  be  of  any  practical  use.  I,  therefore,  desire  to 
recommend  that  in  the  future  the  library  fund  be  divided  only 
among  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools,  which  would  make  the 
apportionment  for  each  school  large  enough  to  procure,  in  a  few 
years,  a  valuable  collection  of  books  for  each  district.  In  order 
to  insure  parents  and  the  public  against  the  introduction  of  im- 
proper or  objectionable  works,  the  law  provides  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  shall  recommend  a  suitable  list  of  books 
from  which  to  select  libraries.  This  list,  which  was  adopted 
about  two  years  since,  contains  several  hundred  volumes  of  the 
most  interesting  works  on  education,  history,  travel,  literature, 
arts,  science,  and  children's  fairy  tales  and  story  books.  While 
the  State  Board  has  exercised  great  care  in  the  selection  of  proper 
books,  yet  it  is  important  that  teachers  should  also  iise  great 
caution  and  judgment  in  selecting  such  works  as  are  adapted  to 
the  grade  of  instruction  pursued  by  the  youth  under  their  charge. 
They  should  be  able  to  use  the  library  as  an  educational  instru- 
ment, as  well  as  the  blackboard,  the  map,  or  the  mathematical 
instrument.  Children  should  no  more  be  left  to  their  own  ca- 
prices in  the  selection  of  the  books  they  read,  than  in  choosing 
the  studies  which  they  pursue  in  the  school  room.  Books  are 
serviceable  not  simply  because  of  the  popularity  and  character  of 
the  author,  the  ability  with  which  they  are  written,  or  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  discussed,  but  rather  in  proportion  as  the 
reader  gives  them  thought  and  investigation,  and  carefully  selects 
and  digests  the  subjects  he  investigates. 

Let,  then,  the  teacher  be  ever  watchful  to  give  the  right  direc- 
tion to  the  youthful  mind  in  all  its  investigations  in  the  domain 
of  truth  or  fiction.  Let  him  recommend  none  but  works  which 
will  enlarge  the  understanding  and  purify  and  exalt  the  affec- 
tions. Then  will  our  libraries  prove  a  blessing  to  society  and  a 
benefaction  worthy  of  the  wise  and  liberal  policy  of  the  State  in 
founding  them. 
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EVENING    SCHOOLS. 

While  the  evening  schools  of  San  Francisco  have  done  much 
good  since  their  organization,  still  much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished in  this  important  department  of  public  instruction. 
During  seven  months  of  the  year,  there  were  five  schools  in  oper- 
ation, numbering  491  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  229. 

They  were  held  in  the  following  school  houses,  viz. :  four 
classes  in  the  Lincoln  Grammar  building,  Mr.  E.  K.  Marriner, 
Principal;  one  class  for  foreigners,  in  the  Cosmopolitan  build- 
ing, on  Post  street,  Mr.  W.  W.  Theobalds,  Teacher;  one  class  in 
the  Broadway  Grammar  school,  Mr.  T.  J.  Leonard,  Teacher; 
one  class  for  females,  in  the  Girls'  High  school,  corner  of  Bush 
and  Stockton  streets,  Miss  E.  A.  Pitts,  Teacher.  A  class  for 
colored  people  was  taught,  a  few  months,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Sander- 
son, in  the  colored  school  building  on  Broadway  street,  but  it 
was  closed  before  the  end  of  the  year  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  pupils. 

Generally,  the  teachers  have  devoted  themselves  to  their  diffi- 
cult work  with  commendable  zeal,  and  have  discharged  their 
duty  with  fidelity  and  success.  Most  of  the  pupils  during  the 
last  year  have  evinced  considerable  interest  in  their  studies,  and 
a  greater  desire  for  improvement  in  moral  and  intellectual  discip- 
line, than  at  any  previous  time.  A  few  do  not  seem  to  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  which  are  so  liberally  offered  to  them.  I 
would  therefore  recommend  that  stricter  rules  be  enforced  in  re- 
gard to  the  discipline  and  attendance  at  these  schools,  so  that 
the  orderly  and  deserving  pupils  shall  not  be  annoyed,  and  often 
compelled  to  leave  school,  in  consequence  of  the  noisy  conduct 
of  idle  and  vicious  boys,  who  attend  only  for  the  purpose  of  mis- 
chief and  insubordination.  None  should  be  admitted  who  are 
not  twelve  years  old.  Children  under  that  age  are  too  young  to 
endure  the  fatigue  of  working  all  day,  and  studying  from  lh  till 
9J  o'clock  in  the  evening.  If  they  are  not  employed  in  some 
necessary  occupation,  they  should  be  compelled  to  attend  the 
day  schools.  All  applicants,  before  entering  school,  should  be 
required  to  file  a  statement,  that  their  object  in  attending  the 
evening  school  is  for  the  purpose  of  study  and  improvement,  and 
that  they  will  pledge  themselves  to  attend  regularly,  and  cheer- 
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fully  obey  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  their  govern- 
ment. If  the}'  are  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  their  parents  or 
guardians^should  be  required  to  make  similar  pledges  for  them. 
Groverned  by  wise  rules  and  regulations,  and  under  the  in- 
struction of  able  and  devoted  teachers,  the  evening  schools  can- 
not fail  to  prove  a  great  blessing  to  a  large  number  of  youth  in 
San  Francisco,  who  in  early  life  have  been  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  elementary  instruction  and  culture.  I  therefore 
trust  that  they  will  continue  to  receive  the  fostering  care  and 
liberal  support  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

COMMERCIAL    EVENING    CLASS. 

The  great  success  of  the  commercial  schools  in  San  Francisco 
demonstrates  the  necessity  of  establishing  increased  facilities  for 
obtaining  a  commercial  education.  There  is  a  large  class  of 
young  lads  who  are  compelled  to  leave  school  in  early  life  to  en- 
ter stores  and  offices,  to  support  themselves  or  to  assist  in  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  a  large  family.  Brought  up  in  the  busy 
mart  of  commerce  and  trade,  they  will,  if  the  opportunity  is  of- 
fered to  them,  make  our  most  active  and  successful  men  of 
business.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  best  possible 
business  and  commercial  education  for  this  class  of  young  men, 
that  I  earnestly  recommend  the  Board  of  Education  to  estab- 
lish a  commercial  evening  school,  which,  under  the  charge  of 
some  competent  teacher,  would  prove  a  great  blessing  to  many 
who  have  not  the  time  to  enter  the  commercial  department  of 
the  Boys'  High  School,  or  the  means  to  defray  the  great  expense 
of  a  full  course  of  instruction  in  schools  conducted  by  private 
enterprise.  I  do  not  think  the  public  funds  could  be  applied  to 
a  nobler  object  or  for  a  more  worthy  purpose. 

UIGU    SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  have  passed  another  year  of  great  prosperity 
and  usefulness.  They  deservedly  sustain  a  high  reputation  for 
superiority  of  scholarship,  thorough  discipline  and  instruction. 

During  the  year  the  whole  nunilx  r  enrolled  in  these  schools  was 
2G1 — 120  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  and  141  in  the 
Boys'  High  School.     A  full  statement  of   the  organization  and 
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success  of  the  High  Schools  will  be  found  in  the  able  report  of 
Dr.  W.  Ayer,  chairman  of  the  committee,  which  is  inserted  at 
the  close  of  this  report.  • 

The  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  has  labored  under  great 
inconvenience  and  embarrassment  on  account  of  inferior  school 
accommodations.  The  present  building,  corner  of  Bush  and 
Stockton  streets,  is  in  every  respect  totally  unfit  for  a  High 
School,  except  as  to  its  location,  which  is  very  central  and  easy 
of  access  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  I  cannot,  therefore,  help  re- 
gretting that  your  honorable  body  refused  to  allow  the  Board  of 
Education  the  privilege  of  erecting  a  wooden  building  on  the 
jDresent  lot,  which  on  account  of  its  close  proximity  to  all  the 
principal  car  routes  will  be  the  most  desirable  location  in  the 
city  for  the  next  ten  years.  Owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  funds 
to  erect  a  suitable  and  worthy  brick  edifice  within  the  fire  limits, 
the  idea  of  obtaining  a  central  location  has  been  abandoned,  and 
the  Board  of  Education  has  been  compelled  to  select  the  lot 
owned  by  the  Department,  on  Bush  street,  near  Hyde,  as  a  site 
upon  which  to  erect  the  new  edifice.  Although  this  location  is 
not  as  central  as  it  should  be,  yet  it  possesses  the  advantage  of 
being  in  a  select  and  retired  portion  of  the  city,  free  from  the 
busy  noise  and  curiosity  of  the  crowded  streets. 

The  new  building  will  be  a  neat,  but  plain  three-story  wooden 
structure,  containing  ten  session  rooms  and  a  general  assembly 
hall  on  the  third  floor.  It  will  accommodate  the  pupils  of  the 
City  Training  School  and  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School. 
While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  not 
sufficient  funds  to  erect  a  High  School  edifice  worthy  of  the 
School  Department,  and  one  which  would  be  an  honor  to  the 
bounty  and  liberality  of  San  Erancisco,  yet  the  plan  of  the  new 
structure  embraces  all  the  modern  improvements  in  school  ar- 
chitecture, and  will  afford  ample  and  pleasant  accommodations 
for  the  young  ladies  for  several  years. 

GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

The  grammar  classes  of  the  English  and  Cosmopolitan  schools 
have  generally  been  taught  by  an  able  and  efficient  corps  of 
teachers,  who  have  labored  faithfully  and  successfully  during  the 
year  to  discharge  their  responsible  duties.     There  are  3,734  pu- 
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pils  attending  the  grammar  department  of  the  public  schools, 
requiring  76  teachers,  with  an  average  of  49  pupils  to  each  teachr 
employed.  At  no  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  public 
schools  have  the  classes  of  the  grammar  department  been  under 
better  instruction  or  a  more  perfect  and  effective  organization. 
The  course  of  study  has  been  revised  and  simplified  so  as  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  general  mass  of  pupils  who  will  receive  all  their 
scholastic  education  in  the  primary  and  grammar  classes.  It  is 
now  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  youth  of  California. 
Technical  grammar  has  been  omitted  in  the  lower  grades,  and  in 
its  stead  have  been  introduced  frequent  exercises  in  writing  com- 
position and  abstracts  of  the  daily  lessons,  which  are  much  more 
practical  and  useful.  The  arithmetical  course  has  also  been 
made  more  efficient  and  useful,  by  omitting  obsolete  tables  and 
abstract  demonstrations  and  principles,  which  are  of  no  utility  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  The  instruction  in  geography  has 
been  much  improved  by  spending  less  time  in  learning  the  names 
of  small  towns  which  are  never  remembered  after  leaving  school, 
and  which  only  tend  to  confuse  important  facts  with  useless  de- 
tail. More  time  and  attention  have  been  given  to  teaching  the 
local  and  physical  geography  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  general 
geography  of  the  world  is  taught  in  the  higher  grades  by  topical 
exercises,  such  as  the  principal  mountain  and  river  systems, 
plains  and  plateaus,  the  newest  important  mineral  and  vegetable 
products  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  exports  and  im- 
ports of  the  great  commercial  countries,  principal  commercial 
and  manufacturing  cities  of  the  world,  and  peculiar  animals  and 
products  of  the  different  zones  and  climes. 

For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  different 
grammar  schools,  I  desire  to  refer  to  the  valuable  remarks  and 
suggestions  of  tho  committee  on  grammar  schools;  also,  to  the 
able  report  of  the  committee  on  classification,  which  was  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Washington  Ayer,  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted 
much  time  and  interest  during  the  last  four  years  to  the  classifi- 
cation and  instruction  of  the  grammar  and  primary  schools. 

PEIMABY   SCHOOLS. 

Since  the  early  training  of  the  youthful  mind  and  heart  has 
such  a  powerful  influence  in  moulding  and  shaping   the  future 
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destiny  of  the  youth  committed  to  our  charge,  the  importance  of 
primary  education  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  in  the  primary 
schools  that  the  first  lessons  of  human  life  and  the  rules  of  social 
intercourse  and  morality  are  impressed  upon  the  plastic  mind. 
How  important,  then,  that  these  earliest  impressions  should  re- 
ceive the  first  and  highest  consideration  in  every  system  of  edu- 
cation. The  statistics  of  the  school  department  show  that  the 
number  of  children  enrolled  in  all  the  primary  schools  during 
the  last  year  was  12,962,  with  a  corps  of  teachers.  This  is  more 
than  three  times  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  Grammar  and 
High  schools. 

According  to  the  late  census  returns,  there  are  also  17,930 
children  in  the  city  under  six  years  of  age,  who  will  be  depend- 
ent for  several  years  upon  the  instruction  of  primary  schools.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  question  of  the  highest  importance  how  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  instruction  and  promote  the  welfare  and  useful- 
ness of  this  department  of  our  public  schools.  Acting  in  accord- 
ance with  these  views,  I  have  devoted  the  greatest  share  of  my 
time  and  attention  in  visiting  and  examining  these  classes,  and  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  reporting  their  excellent  condition  and 
flattering  success.  Greater  improvement  has  been  made  during 
the  last  few  years  in  primary  education  than  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  public  education.  The  able  corps  of  lady  principals 
and  assistant  teachers  have  labored  with  a  zeal  and  devotion  in 
the  discharge  of  their  responsible  and  trying  duties  which  should 
entitle  them  to  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  every  friend  of  edu- 
cation. "While  it  may  be  true  that  some  of  tbe  classes  of  our 
primary  schools  have  not  been  so  well  taught  as  they  should  have 
been,  yet,  with  few  exceptions,  the  instruction  and  discipline  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  training  in  any  other  city  in  the 
country. 

The  great  want  of  suitable  accommodations  which  for  several 
years  retarded  the  progress  and  efficiency  of  our  primary  schools, 
happily,  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  children,  has  not  ex- 
isted to  auy  great  extent  during  the  last  year.  But  while  the 
large  number  of  buildings  erected  during  the  year  1866-67  were 
ample  for  the  primary  pupils  at  the  time,  yet  the  large  number 
of  children  now  being  taught  in  rented  buildings  and  the  18,000 
little  ones  in  our  city  not  old  enough  to   attend  school,  should 
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warn  us  to  renewed  energy  and  effort  to  erect  temples  of  knowl- 
edge for  the  mighty  mass  of  juvenile  population  which  is  con- 
stantly rolling  in  upon  us  and  demanding  the  means  of  intellec- 
tual culture  and  development,  or,  like  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  it 
will  deluge  us  in  an  overwhelming  number. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

There  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  24  Primary  Schools,  includ- 
ing the  colored  and  Chinese  schools.  These  are  divided  into 
seven  districts,  which  are  under  the  general  control  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Grammar  Master  of  each  district,  who  is  required  to 
visit  all  the  primary  classes  under  his  charge  at  least  once  a 
month,  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  methods  of  instruction 
and  the  general  management  and  success  of  the  schools;  also 
to  examine  the  various  classes  and  recommend  such  changes  and 
improvements  as  will  secure  a  uniform  system  of  instruction  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  New  Manual  of  Rules  and 
Regulations. 

It  is  also  made  the  duty  of  the  Grammar  Masters  to  carefully 
examine,  semi-annually,  for  promotion,  all  the  pupils  below  the 
sixth  grade.  The  questions  are  all  printed  and  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  and  are  the  same  for  all 
scholars  of  the  same  grade  in  the  city.  This  system  of  examin- 
ations, which  was  first  adopted  about  three  years  since,  has  re- 
sulted in  establishing  a  more  uniform  and  progressive  system  of 
instruction,  which  has  elevated  the  character  and  increased  the 
efficiency  of  the  Primary  Schools.  The  percentage  of  the  exam- 
ination of  each  class  is  carefully  made  out  and  preserved  in  the 
records  of  the  Department,  which  is  a  great  incentive  to  an  hon- 
orable and  worthy  rivalry  among  the  teachers  to  bring  their 
classes  to  the  highest  state  of  excellence  and  success. 

In  all  the  large  Primary  Schools,  with  eight  or  more  classes, 
there  is  an  assistant  teacher  appointed  for  each  class,  which  en- 
ables the  Principal  to  give  her  entire  time  and  attention  to  the 
supervision  of  the  whole  school.  This  wise  and  important  regu- 
lation has  been  the  means  of  securing  greater  uniformity  and 
efficiency  of  instruction  in  th  the  Primary  De- 

partment. Owing  to  the  small  salaries  paid  to  assistant  teachers. 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Public  Schools,  (he  Board  of  Edu- 
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cation  has  been  obliged  to  employ  a  large  number  of  young 
graduates  from  our  High  and  Grammar  Schools,  who  have  never 
had  any  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching.  They  often  require 
as  much  instruction  in  the  performance  of  their  difficult  duties 
as  the  little  tyro  under  their  charge;  it  is  therefore  exceedingly 
important  to  secure  the  most  able  and  experienced  Principals, 
and  to  give  them  ample  time  to  initiate  these  novices  in  their 
new  and  responsible  calling. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal  and 
ability  with  which  most  of  our  Primary  Principals  have  dis- 
charged their  duties.  The  quiet  order  and  thorough  discipline 
of  our  Primary  Schools,  the  excellent  scholarship  of  the  pujjils, 
and  the  high  percentages  of  the  semi-annual  examinations  speak 
volumes  of  praise  for  the  ability  and  success  of  these  devoted 
teachers. 

COSMOPOLITAN    SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  have  passed  another  year  of  usefulness  and  pros- 
perity. They  Lave  been  taught  by  able  and  faithful  instructors, 
who  have  earnestly  labored  to  elevate  their  character  and  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  their  usefulness. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Schools  were  first  opened  about  three  years 
since,  in  a  rented  room  on  Tehama  street,  near  First.  They  have 
since  increased  from  one  to  thirty-four  classes,  numbering  2,242 
pupils  in  the  North  and  South  CosmojDolitan  Schools,  requiring 
40  teachers  to  instruct  them.  This  rapid  increase  shows  that  the 
public  demand  the  instruction  imparted  in  these  schools.  It 
should  therefore  be  a  question  of  the  highest  consideration  how 
to  organize  this  important  department  of  our  Public  Schools,  so 
as  to  promote  the  best  interest  of  the  large  number  of  children 
attending  these  classes.  Their  object  should  be  more  clearly 
denned  by  the  Board  of  Education,  so  that  parents  can  intelli- 
gently discriminate  in  regard  to  their  value  and  usefulness. 
"While  our  Public  Schools  for  instruction  in  the  English  studies 
are  so  popular  in  the  public  estimation,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
parents  send  their  children  to  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  them  in  the  French  and  German  languages. 
I  therefore  desire  to  recommend  that  less  time  be  devoted  to 
English  studies,  and  that  more  attention  be  given  to  acquiring  a 
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knowledge  of  these  languages.  Since  children  in  early  youth 
can  learn  a  foreign  language  with  about  as  much  facility  as  they 
can  their  own  vernacular,  they  should  be  taught  to  study  and  re- 
cite all  their  lessons  in  the  language  which  they  wish  to  acquire. 
If  most  of  the  branches  now  taught  in  English  in  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan Schools  were  recited  in  French  or  German,  I  think  the  ob- 
ject of  educating  the  pupils  in  these  languages  would  be  more 
easily  and  thoroughly  accomplished,  and  in  much  less  time  than 
at  present.  With  the  present  able  corps  of  teachers,  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Schools,  if  properly  organized,  will  prove  a  great 
benefit  to  a  large  class  of  our  citizens,  who  desire  to  give  their 
children  a  liberal  and  finished  education,  which  will  fit  them  to 
adorn  and  elevate  society. 

DUTIES   OF   THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  duties  of  the  Superintendent  have  become  so  varied  and 
arduous,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discharge  them  with  credit  to 
himself  or  with  profit  and  satisfaction  to  the  public. 

By  law,  he  is  required  to  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the 
progress  of  public  education  in  other  cities,  to  enable  him  to  sug- 
gest improvements  and  remedy  defects  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
San  Francisco.  He  is  to  advise  the  teachers  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
is  required  to  hold  Teachers'  Institutes.  He  shall  exercise  a 
general  supervision  over  all  the  Public  Schools,  and  visit  and  ex- 
amine each  of  the  258  classes  once  in  three  months,  which  is  an 
impossibility,  if  he  performs  a  tithe  of  his  other  duties.  He  shall 
prepare  and  examine  all  the  record  books  in  the  Department, 
and  be  always  ready  to  render  any  aid  or  perform  any  duty  re- 
quired of  him  by  the  different  Committees  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. He  shall  also  have  a  general  charge  of  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  Department,  which  now  amount  to  over  $400,000  a 
year.  But  I  do  not  speak  so  much  of  his  duties  which  are  de- 
fined by  Statute  as  I  do  of  the  requirements  of  custom  and  pub- 
lic expectation.  He  should  be  always  in  his  office  to  hear  the 
complaints  of  disappointed  and  indignant  parents,  and  decide 
trifling  disputes  which  should  never  be  known  outside  of  the 
school  room.  He  must  listen  to  merits  and  claims  of  the  numer- 
ous applicants  for  positions,  from  janitors  to  the  the  highest 
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offices  in  the  Department,  and  receive  the  malediction  of  all  dis- 
appointed candidates,  and  not  unfrecpently  of  the  successful 
ones,  if  they  succeed  against  his  supposed  opposition.  In  the 
language  of  my  predecessor,  "He  must  listen  to  everybody's 
wants  and  complaints;  accommodate  all  and  displease  none; 
cater  to  caprices;  combat,  yet  often  succumb  to  prejudices;  defy 
opposition,  yet  often  yield  to  it;  be  everywhere;  do  everything 
and  know  everything;  or  else  he  is  a  very  negligent,  unfaithful, 
unkind,  unjust,  and  short-coming  Superintendent." 

His  real  duties,  that  of  superintending  and  supervising  the  in- 
struction and  education  of  the  youth  attending  our  Public 
Schools,  must  necessarily  be  very  much  neglected  while  attend- 
ing to  the  other  numerous  duties  of  his  office.  It  is  true  that 
popular  elections  and  political  influences  have  done  much  towards 
embarrassing  the  Superintendent  in  the  proper  discharge  of  his 
legitimate  duties.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  law  passed  by 
the  last  Legislature,  taking  the  selection  of  that  officer  from  po- 
litical conventions,  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  Board  of  Supervisors,  will  do  much  towards  re- 
lieving him  from  partisan  pressure,  which  is  certain  to  retard  and 
embarrass  the  honest,  faithful  and  independent  performance  of 
every  public  duty. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  School  Department,  even  under  the 
most  perfect  organization,  renders  it  necessary  that  he  should  be 
relieved  of  many  duties  now  devolving  upon  him.  I  therefore 
desire  to  recommend  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  Deputy  Super- 
intendent to  attend  to  the  general  duties  and  business  of  the  office, 
so  that  the  Superintendent  may  devote  his  entire  attention  to  his 
appropriate  and  legitimate  duties  of  visiting  schools,  advising 
with  teachers  and  pupils,  and  supervising  the  organization  and 
classification  of  the  School  Department.  There  is  abundant  la- 
bor to  perform,  which  will  profitably  occupy  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  both  officers. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  the  Board  of  Education 
prepared  a  bill  which  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Deputy 
Superintendent  and  the  reorganizing  of  the  Board,  making  the 
term  of  election  three  years,  so  that  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  new  Directors  should  be  elected  each  year,  thus  always  re- 
taining a  majority  of  the  old  and  experienced  members  in  the 
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Board.  This  wise  and  meritorious  bill,  which  passed  the  Assem- 
bly, was  defeated  in  the  Senate  through  partisan  opposition  and 
misrepresentation.  But  I  hope  and  trust  that  some  provision  of 
this  kind  will  receive  the  fair  and  liberal  consideration  of  the 
next  Legislature  and  become  a  law.  According  to  the  present 
statutes,  one-half  of  the  Board  is  elected  yearly,  but  in  reality 
there  are  always  a  majority;  this  year  there  will  be  nine  mem- 
bers, or  three-quarters  of  the  Board  elected.  This  constant 
change  and  introducing  inexperienced  members  in  the  Board  of 
Education  will  render  the  School  Department  liable  to  great 
changes  and  revolutions,  which  must  endanger  the  stability  and 
usefulness  of  the  Public  Schools.  In  this  connection  I  desire 
to  urge  the  propriety  and  justice  of  paying  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  their  services.  Most  of  the  members  are 
actively  engaged  in  some  employment  for  a  livelihood,  and  can 
therefore  ill  afford  to  spend  their  time  from  business  to  attend 
to  the  increasing  duties  of  their  office. 

The  School  Department  has  now  grown  to  such  large  propor- 
tions that  it  requires  much  of  each  Director's  time  and  attention 
to  properly  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office;  especially  is  this 
the  case  with  the  members  of  certain  Committees,  such  as  those 
belonging  to  the  Committee  on  School  Houses  and  Sites,  the 
Committee  on  Classification,  etc.  It  is,  therefore,  neither  just 
nor  fair  to  expect  their  services  unless  they  are  properly  remu- 
nerated. The  public  receives  the  benefit  of  their  labor  and 
should  as  liberally  pay  them  in  proportion  to  the  duties  required 
as  other  public  officers  are  rewarded. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  general  improvements  which  have  been  made  during  the 
year  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

1.  A  more  perfect  sj^stem  of  Classification. 

2.  The  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  classes  of  all  the  larger 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 

3.  The  revision  of  the  Manual,  which  more  clearly  defines 
the  rights  and  duties  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

4.  The  introduction  of  a  more  practical  and  useful  course  of 
study  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  youth  of  San  Francisco. 

5.  The  organization  of  the  City  Training  School  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  preparing  and  educating  the  young  ladies  of  the  High 
and  Normal  School  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 

6.  Increased  accommodations  and  completion  of  new  school 
houses. 

7.  The  consolidation  of  the  Latin  and  Boys'  High  School. 

8.  Kenewed  earnestness  and  zeal  among  the  teachers  to  faith- 
fully discharge  their  duties  and  jDromote  the  usefulness  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Public  Schools. 

The  hearty  co-operation  of  the  teachers  with  the  Superintend- 
ent and  Board  of  Education  to  elevate  the  standing  and  promote 
the  usefulness  of  the  public  schools,  should  entitle  them  to  the 
praise  and  respect  of  parents  and  friends  of  ediTcation  every- 
where. For  their  courtesy,  uniform  kindness  and  assistance  to 
me  in  the  discharge  of  my  laborious  and  difficult  duties,  I  desire 
to  return  my  warmest  thanks  and  gratitude.  The  prosperity  of 
our  public  schools  is  mainly  due  to  their  devoted  labors.  "While 
school  officers  may  do  much  in  the  cause  of  education,  yet  the 
real  educators  are  the  living,  earnest  and  devoted  teachers. 
Those  who  bear  the  toil  and  burden  of  the  school  room  are  the 
true  benefactors  of  our  race,  and  they  should  wear  the  crown. 

To  the  President  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  I 
would  express  many  thanks  for  their  generous  approval  and  in- 
dorsement of  my  official  labors  as  Superintendent.  It  is  true, 
the  organization  and  classification  of  our  public  schools  have 
given  rise  to  divisions  and  differences  of  opinion.  I  may  have 
made  many  mistakes  in  my  official  acts,  yet  I  think  I  can  hon- 
estly say  that  I  have  ever  striven  to  faithfully  discharge  my  diffi- 
cult duties  with  impartiality  to  all.  I  have  been  swerved  neither 
by  party  prejudices,  sectarian  bigotry,  nor  the  fear  or  favor  of 
any. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  have  endeavored  in  this  Report  to  present  a  correct  review  of 
the  condition  of  the  jrablic  schools  and  to  give  such  statistics  as 
would  be  of  general  interest  to  the  community.  The  exhibit 
should  inspire  every  one  with  confidence  and  hope  for  the  future. 
In  the  retrospect  of  the  past  there  is  much  to  gladden  the  heart 
of  every  friend  of  education.  The  records  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment show  that  San  Francisco  is  rapidly  increasing  in  popula- 
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tion  and  all  the  elements  which  constitute  a  great  and  prosper- 
ous city. 

Since  1847,  the  number  of  children  in  our  city  has  increased 
from  50  to  39,728,  and  the  teachers  from  one  to  284.  While 
this  rapid  increase  is  unequaled  in  the  annals  of  any  city  of  the 
Union,  yet  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  that  our  progress  in 
education  and  our  provision  for  intellectual  culture  has  kept  pace 
with  this  rapid  increase  in  population.  Through  all  the  strug- 
gles and  revolutions  that  San  Francisco  has  passed  in  its  tran- 
sition from  the  confusion  and  disorder  consequent  to  the  ming- 
ling together  of  so  many  discordant  elements,  to  its  present  or- 
derly and  flourishing  condition,  our  public  schools  have  ever 
been  regarded  with  pride  and  pleasure  as  the  trust  on  which 
rested  our  future  hopes  of  happiness  and  prosperity.  "With  a 
past  so  full  of  progress,  our  future  is  radiant  with  hope  and 
promise,  if  we  pursue  the  same  onward  course  we  have  com- 
menced in  erecting  temples  where  our  youth  may  come  and  drink 
from  the  fountains  of  knowledge  and  virtue  "without  money  and 
without  price."  I  cannot  better  express  the  great  blessing  of 
universal  education  than  by  quoting  the  language  of  the  immor- 
tal Webster: 

"  Education,  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  good  government, 
should  be  universally  diffused.  Open  the  door  cf  the  school 
house  to  all  the  children  in  the  land.  Let  no  man  have  the 
excuse  of  poverty  for  not  educating  his  own  offspring.  Place 
the  means  of  education  within  his  reach,  and  if  they  remain  in 
ignorance  be  it  his  own  reproach.  If  one  object  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  your  revenue  be  protection  against  crime,  you  could  not 
devise  a  better  or  cheaper  means  of  obtaining  it.  Other  nations 
spend  their  money  in  providing  means  for  its  detection  and  pun- 
ishment, but  it  is  the  principle  of  our  Government  to  provide 
for  its  never  occurring;  the  one  acts  by  coercion,  the  other  by 
prevention.  On  the  diffusion  of  education  among  the  people 
rests  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  our  free  institutions. 
I  apprehend  no  danger  to  our  country  from  a  foreign  foe.  The 
prospect  of  a  war  with  any  powerful  nation  is  too  remote  to  be 
a  matter  of  calculation;  besides,  there  is  no  nation  on  earth  pow- 
erful enough  to  accomplish  our  overthrow.  Our  destruction, 
should  it  come  at  all,  will  come  from  another  quarter.    From  the 
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inattention  of  the  people  to  the  concerns  of  their  Government, 
from  their  carelessness  and  negligence,  I  must  confess  I  do  ap- 
prehend some  danger.  I  fear  that  they  may  place  too  implicit 
a  confidence  in  their  public  servants  and  fail  properly  to  scruti- 
nize their  conduct;  that  in  this  tv&j  they  may  be  made  the  dupes 
of  designing  men,  and  become  the  instruments  of  their  own  un- 
doing. Make  them  intelligent,  and  they  will  be  vigilant;  give 
them  the  means  of  detecting  the  wrong,  and  they  will  apply  the 

"  For  the  pupose  of  public  instruction  we  hold  ever}'  man 
subject  to  taxation  in  proportion  to  his  property,  and  we  look 
not  to  the  question  whether  he  himself  has  or  has  not  children 
to  be  benefited  by  the  education  for  which  he  pays.  We  regard 
it  as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  police  by  which  projjerty  and 
life  and  the  peace  of  society  are  secured.  We  seek  to  prevent, 
in  some  measure,  the  extension  of  the  penal  code,  by  inspiring 
a  salutary  and  conservative  principle  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge 
in  an  early  age.  We  hope  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability 
and  a  sense  of  character  by  enlarging  the  capacity  and  increas- 
ing the  sphere  of  intellectual  enjoyment.  By  general  instruc- 
tion we  seek,  as  far  as  possible,  to  purify  the  whole  atmosphere, 
to  keep  good  sentiments  uppermost,  and  to  turn  the  strong  cur- 
rent of  feeling  and  opinion,  as  well  as  the  censures  of  the  law 
and  denunciations  of  religion,  against  immorality  and  crime.  We 
hope  for  a  security  beyond  the  law  and  above  the  law,  in  the 
prevalence  of  enlightened  and  well  principled  moral  sentiments. 

"We  do  not,  indeed,  expect  all  men  to  be  philosophers  or 
statesmen,  but  we  confidently  trust,  and  our  expectation  of  the 
duration  of  our  system  of  government  rests  on  that  trust,  that 
by  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge  and  good  and  virtuous 
sentiments,  the  political  fabric  may  be  secure  as  well  against 
open  violence  and  overthrow  as  against  that  slow  but  sure  under- 
mining of  licentiousness. 

"  We  seek  to  educate  the  people.  We  seek  to  work  upon  the 
mind  as  well  as  on  matter;  and  in  working  on  mind,  it  enlarges 
the  humar  intellect  and  heart.  We  know,  when  we  work  upon 
materials  immortal  and  imperishable,  that  they  will  bear  the  im- 
press which  we  place  upon  them  through  endless  ages  to  come. 
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If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish;  if  we  work  upon  brass, 
time  will  efface  it;  if  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  to  the 
dust;  but  if  we  work  on  men's  immortal  minds,  if  we  imbue 
them  with  high  principles — with  the  just  fear  of  God  and  their 
fellow  men — we  engrave  on  those  tablets  something  which  no 
time  can  efface,  but  which  shall  brighten  and  brighten  to  all 
eternity." 

Let,  then,  every  friend  of  humanity  and  good  government  be 
urged  on  in  this  glorious  work  by  every  consideration  of  virtue, 
religion  and  patriotism.  Let  the  sons  and  daughters  of  San 
Francisco  be  so  trained  and  educated  that  they  will  intelligently 
discharge  all  the  great  duties  of  life  and  prove  a  blessing  to  the 
Commonwealth  and  an  honor  to  our  common  country. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  DENMAN. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 


EEPOKT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CLASSIFICATION,  FOR  THE 
GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1868. 

To  the  President  and  Mathers  of  the  Board  of  Education  : 

Gentlemen  —  Your  Committee,  after  cine  consideration,  have  made  some 
modification  in  the  course  of  instruction,  which  they  trust  will  he  equally 
practical  without  lessening  the  standard  of  any  of  the  grades. 

They  have  introduced  To wne's  Analysis  of  the  English  language  into  the 
Third  Grade,  to  he  continued  as  before  in  the  Second  and  First  (hades,  and 
also,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  have  substituted  Guyot's  Intermediate 
Geography  for  Clarke's  Grammar  School  Geography.  No  other  change  in 
text  boohs  has  been  deemed  advisable. 

Your  Committee  have  also  given  much  time  and  careful  attention  to  the 
examinations  and  classification,  and  respectfully  present  the  following  report 
upon  the  Btanding  of  the  different  schools  in  this  Department: 

The  percentage  fixed  for  promotion  in  the  Grammar  schools  was  70:  in  the 
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Primary  schools,  80.    Those  pupils  who  had  been  in  the  school  or  in  the  class 
but  a  short  time  were  not  examined. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  pupils  attending  Grammar  and  Primary- 
Schools,  May,  1868,  and  aggregate  number  promoted  : 


Name  of  School. 


Lincoln  Grammar 

Denman  Grammar 

Eincon  Grammar 

Washington  Grammar 

Union  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Grammar  .... 

Mission  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan 

North  Cosmopolitan 

Shotwell 

Tenth  Street 

Tehama  Primary 

Lincoln  Primary 

Broadway  Primary 

Fourth  Street  Primary 

Powell  Primary 

Union  Primary 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary 

Eighth  Street  Primary 

Pine  and  Larkin  Primary . . . 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

Normal  Training 

City  Training 

Bryant  Street  Primary 

Drumm  Street  Primary 

Potrero  Primary 

West  End 

Pine  Street 

Tyler 

San  Bruno 

Fairmount 

Ocean  House 

Colored 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Attending. 

Examined. 

Promoted. 

908 

612 

442 

680 

398 

284 

541 

376 

296 

284 

268 

185 

422 

422 

90 

560 

450 

275 

461 

341 

216 

369 

347 

255 

612 

487 

374 

363 

276 

217 

285 

53 

13 

857 

653 

447 

729 

594 

395 

629 

433 

35G 

535 

365 

219 

473 

331 

207 

470 

339 

293 

528 

500 

334 

501 

356 

233 

441 

287 

247 

256 

175 

121 

254 

254 

160 

248 

188 

122 

213 

181 

102 

141 

94 

30 

77 

55 

10 

30 

27 

9 

*96 

66 

'is 

49 

27 

4 

41 

28 

5 

26 

12 

2 

132 

62 

48 

GRADUATES   OF   GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS,    18G8. 


V  LINCOLN    SCHOOL. 

Americo  Alex  Gori,  Geo.  H.  Fore,  Daniel  H.  Everett,  Henry  P.  Gehricke, 
Geo.  D.  Edwards,  E.  T.  Brown,  John  A.  Mattingly,  David  Meeker,  J.  J.  O'Neil, 
Abraham  Seligsohn,  John  U.  Harbourne,  Ferdinand  C.  Peterson,  John  C. 
Dunn,  Peter  J.  Mitchell,  J.  Levingston,  Geo.  E.  Peck,  Chas.  E.  Wolfe,  Eichard 
S.  Culverwell,  Willie  Steinway,  Wm.  H.  Ware,  Wm.  B.  Anderson,  Vincent  F. 
Valentine,  Geo.  W.  Frank,  Chas.  Wright,  Louis  J.  Frank,  Harry  J.  Moors, 
Patrick  W.  McGrath,  and  Herdy  Morrison— total,  28. 

DENHAN    SCHOOL. 

Misses  Clara  Morrow,  Maria  F.  Eckley,  Marion  Evans,  Sarah  Dobrzensky, 
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Josephine  E.  Lande,  Bertha  J.  Cornwall,  E.  Lindberg,  Maggie  Carroll,  Eo.-a 
Goldsmith,  Katie  Sherk,  Ella  Frances  Badger,  Katie  Mar  Simmonds,  Mary 
D.  Alrvttz,  Esther  Frances  Sproul,  'Winnie  G.  Smith,  Katie  C.  Haun,  Florence 
Cornwall,  Theresa  F.  Stickle,  Carrie  Mills,  Mary  Carroll,  Ida  Florence  Taylor, 
Bosina  Maud  Brady,  Lora  Smith,  Bertha  Raphael,  Stella  B.  Wyche,  Josephine 
Moroney,  Aurora  E.  Bronsden,  Annie  E.  Ashley,  Marie  Louise  Woolsey,  Alice 
Maria  D'Arcy,  Grace  Adelaide  Griffin,  and  Emma  Fulton— total,  32. 

KINCON    SCHOOL. 

Misses  Laura  Horn,  Nellie  AVhite,  Mary  Mathews,  Alice  Hall,  Martha  Jones, 
Marietta  Carleton,  Katie  Eead,  Annie  Campbell,  Maggie  MeNevin,  Marion 
Thompson,  Annie  Evans,  Annie  Shea,  Matilda  Maguire,  Eva  Turner,  Olive 
Parker,  Irene  Doyle,  Mary  McMillan,  and  Emma  Tabor — total,  18. 

WASHINGTON   SCHOOL. 

Misses  Carrie  Pinkham,  Addie  Eogers,  Louise  Porter  Nichols,  Maggie  Ban- 
nan,  Augusta  Eastman;  Masters  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  Benjamin  P.  Wall,  Doin- 
inick  W.  Barrett,  and  James  E.  Clark — total,  9. 

UNION   SCHOOL. 

Win.  Edward  Dargie,  Isaac  E.  Delavan,  Peter  J.  Dunne,  Joseph  M.  Robin- 
son, and  Edward  C.  Holmes— total,  5. 

SPRING    VALLEY    SCHOOL. 

Misses  Kate  Stanford,  Minnie  A.  Hatman  and  Rachel  Benjamin;  Masters 
James  D.  Brown  and  Win.  P.  Billiard — total,  5. 

SOUTH   COSMOPOLITAN   SCHOOL. 

Miss  Annie  Lee  Gunn. 

MISSION   SCHOOL. 

Misses  Charlotte  E.  Ciprico,  Annie  O'Connor,  Louisa  Knowlton,  Mary 
Gallagher  and  Mary  L.  Perry;  Master  Everett  Nickerson— Total,  6. 

Total  number  graduated  from  Grammar  Schools  in  1SG8,  104. 

The  number  of  children  who  were  eligible  to  our  schools  during  the  year 
was  23,619;  the  whole  number  in  attendance,  17. 126;  the  percentage  in  attend- 
ance of  those  eligible  was  74.  This  percentage  places  OUT  city  Becond  on  the 
roll  of  honor  among  all  the  cities  of  the  Union. 

Our  public  schools  are  so  well  managed  that  only  a  few  private  schools  can 
be  supported  among  us. 

The  average  percentage  of  those  eligible  and  who  were  in  attendance  at 

public  schools  here  and  in  the  East  is  as  follows,  viz.: 

In  Lowell,  Massachusetts 80 

In  San  Francisco 74 

In  Zancsville 65 
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In  Boston 60 

In  Newark 55 

In  Springfield,  Buffalo,  Troy  and  Syracuse 50 

In  Chicago 50 

In  Detroit , 45 

In  Milwaukie 40 

In  Cincinnati 25 

This  showing  is  a  just  cause  of  pride  to  this  Department,  and  is  full  of 
promise  for  the  future  enterprise,  prosperity  and  -happiness  of  the  State. 
Enterprise  and  thrift  are  the  handmaids  of  learning;  where  we  find  the  most 
enterprise  we  also  find  the  best  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning.  But, 
unless  much  time  and  careful  attention  are  given  to  the  subject  of  classifica- 

on,  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  our  schools  cannot  be  maintained. 

Yet,  if  we  continue  to  educate  the  masses  as  we  are  now  doing,  and  keep 
the  subject  of  schools  alive  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  within  the  next  decade 
of  years,  our  steamers,  our  engines,  our  railroads  and  telegraphs  will  regulate 
the  commerce  of  tie  world,  and  spread  the  golden  mantle  of  prosperity  over 
every  sea  and  every  clime.  Then  California  will  be  known  as  the  favored 
land  of  toil,  and  San  Francisco  hailed  as  the  Queen  of  the  West,  where  all 
the  luxuries  of  the  earth  are  centered. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  present  a  few  suggestions  and  consider 
some  of  the  necessary  conditions  upon  which  our  schools  may  be  continued 
in  the  position  of  usefulness  they  now  hold. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  carefully  guard  against  misleading  ourselves 
into  expectations  which  cannot  be  met. 

Theory  and  experience  do  not  always  move  harmoniously  together;  the  for- 
mer is  often  the  offspring  of  sudden  emotion  and  indulges  in  impracticable 
speculations,  while  the  latter  acts  as  the  corrective  genius  of  error,  and  deals 
with  facts. 

Many  things  are  theoretically  true,  yet  practically  false,  and  the  discrep- 
ancies between  theories  and  actual  results  may  lead  to  great  injustice,  as  some- 
times is  seen  in  the  election  and  classifying  of  teachers  and  the  promotion  of 
pupils. 

At  our  annual  examinations  we  fix  the  per  cent,  required  for  promotion,  and 
it  sometimes  occurs  that  the  best  pupils  fail  to  reach  the  standard.  In  such 
cases  we  take  the  recommendation  of  the  teacher  as  the  best  guide  for  promo- 
tion, and  are  seldom  disappointed. 

To  secure  the  best  interests  of  our  schools  we  should  legislate  cautiously 
and  wisely,  and  have  our  deliberations  marked  by  a  spirit  of  candor,  and  not 
be  governed  by  the  views  of  an  ideal  community,  who  reason  out  results  that 
will  follow  any  certain  course  of  action  without  considering  its  relation  to  the 
whole. 

"We  must  take  humanity  as  it  is  in  the  real  live  boys  and  girls  which  we  meet 
in  the  street,  and  deal  with  them  as  they  are;  we  must  consider  the  circum- 
stances, thoughts  and  feelings  of  parents  and  friends,  and  put  their  influence 
into  the  scale  and  carefully  note  the  results;  otherwise  we  can  scarcely  expect 
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to  have  our  schools  continued  to  reflect  the  interests  and  wants  of  the  public. 
These  things  must  have  their  influence  upon  the  Committee  in  the  full  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  that  the  schools  may  prosper  and  the  best  results  be 
realized. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WASHINGTON  AYEE, 
H.  A.  COBB,  Chairman. 
San  Francisco,  July  28,  1868. 


REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    HIGH    SCHOOLS    FOR    THE 
SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE   30,  1868. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  Education: 

Gentlemen — In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  law  and  the  regula- 
tions of  this  Board,  your  Committee  would  respectfully  present  the  following 
report  upon  the  High  Schools  of  the  city: 

During  the  past  year  the  Boys'  High  School  has  been  in  charge  of  a  very 
efficient  corps  of  teachers,  with  Mr.  Theodore  Bradley,  Principal;  T.  C. 
Leonard,  Teacher  of  Mathematics;  A.  L.  Mann,  Teacher  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages; J.  M.  Sibley,  Assistant  in  the  English  and  Commercial  Department; 
and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Atwood,  Teacher  of  Belles  Lettres. 

The  whole  number  in  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  was  80;  num- 
ber in  English  at  the  close  of  the  year,  71 ;  number  entered  from  Latin  School, 
32;  number  in  Latin,  at  the  close,  30;  whole  number  in  school,  at  the  close, 
101;  percentage  of  attendance,  98.7;  number  in  school  this  term,  132. 

Of  those  who  left  the  school  during  the  past  year,  most  secured  good  situa- 
tions which  their  necessities  prompted  them  to  take;  three  left  on  account  of 
illness,  and  one  for  bad  deportment.  "With  this  exception,  the  general  de- 
portment of  the  students  was  excellent,  and  their  progress  praiseworthy. 

The  course  of  studies  pursued  in  the  English  department,  is  adapted  to  the 
business  wants  of  this  community.  During  the  past  year  exercises  in  the 
application  of  the  sciences  to  the  arts  were  introduced,  which  in  future  will 
vastly  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  school,  and  enable  the  student  to  apply 
his  learning  to  the  practical  pursuit  of  life.  For  the  suggestion  and  introduc- 
tion of  this  course,  we  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  present  able 
Principal  of  the  school;  and  its  great  importance  cannot  fail  to  secure  the 
earnest  support  of  all  who  will  bestow  their  attention  upon  the  subject  of 
practical  learning.  So  worthy  have  the  graduates  of  last  and  previous  years 
proved  themselves,  that  they  have  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  the  school 
and  this  department. 

The  numerous  applications  made  by  business  men  for  our  graduates  must 
make  the  fact  evident  to  all  that  the  office  which  the  school  fill  tills  is  eminently 
promotive  of  the  interests  of  the  city  and  State.     They  step  from   the  school 
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into  the  counting  room,  the  machine  shop,  the  office  of  the  assayer,  and  the 
chemical  laboratory,  armed  with  those  scientific  instruments  through  which 
only  can  there  be  successful  procedure  in  the  various  arts  of  life. 

During  the  last  examination,  there  were  ten  who  graduated  in  the  senior 
class,  two  in  the  junior  and  five  in  the  commercial— about  twenty-three  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  school— which  is  equal  to  any  of  the  schools  of  a  similar 
grade  in  the  East. 

In  Boston  the  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  is  15;  in  Lowell,  19;  New  Orleans, 
12;  Springfield,  111.,  23;  St.  Louis,  7;  Louisville,  Ky.,  5;  Portland,  Me.,  8. 

These  facts  are  gathered  from  the  different  reports  of  1863  to  18G6,  pub- 
lished in  these  cities,  and  give  us  encouragement  to  hop6  for  the  continued 
success  of  this  school. 

Our  legislators,  aided  by  our  learned  men  and  best  educators,  have  antici- 
pated the  wants  of  California,  and  considered  the  important  relations  of 
science  with  mining  and  agriculture,  and  made  provision  for  a  Mining  and 
Agricultural  Chair  in  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  where  the  young  men  may 
receive  thorough  instruction  in  these  important  branches  of  learning  and  man- 
ual labor. 

In  our  High  School  we  have  taken  the  initiatory  to  this  advanced  Univer- 
sity Course,  in  the  application  of  the  sciences  to  the  arts;  yet,  with  our  pres- 
ent facilities,  we  cannot  expect  to  go  beyond  the  primary  branches  of  the 
course;  but  if  we  only  sound  the  key-note  to  the  "Anvil  Chorus,"  and  the 
Song  of  Labor,  our  work  will  receive  its  reward  in  the  future. 

Here  we  also  give  instruction  in  Commercial  Law  and  Comity,  and  in  all 
forms  of  business  which  engage  the  attention  of  the  most  active  and  progres- 
sive community  in  the  world. 

That  the  plan  of  the  school  may  be  made  more  successful,  we  wovdd  recom- 
mend that  the  Committee  on  High  Schools  be  authorized  to  make  such  changes 
and  additions  to  the  laboratory  as  will  facilitate  the  application  of  the  sciences 
to  the  arts,  and  secure  the  best  interests  of  the  class. 

We  would  also  recommend  the  Board  to  secure  an  insurance  upon  all  the 
philosophical  apparatus  and  cabinet  belonging  to  the  school. 

THE    GIRLS'    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  been  under  the  care  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Holmes,  Principal;  Mrs. 
S.  E.  Beals,  Teacher  of  Belles  Lettres;  Miss  S.  A.  Barr,  Miss  M.  McKenzie, 
Assistant,  and  Madame  V.  Brisac,  Teacher  of  French. 

The  school  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  our  city,  bearing  equal  importance  with  any  of  the  schools  in  the 
Department. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  school  year  just  ended  there  were  in  attend- 
ance, 113;  at  the  close,  108.  Of  this  number  there  graduated,  33.  Average 
per  cent,  of  attendance  for  the  year,  98.3. 

In  connection  with  this  school  there  are  four  normal  training  classes,  where 
the  senior  class  can  receive  instructions  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

During  the  past  year  this  school  has  been  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Du  Bois,  a  very 
efficient  teacher,  and  well  qualified  to  fill  the  position. 
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The  importance  of  this  school  with  its  normal  training  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated in  its  connection  with  the  High  School.  Here  the  young  ladies  who 
desire  to  become  teachers,  receive  their  first  great  lessons  in  school  govern- 
ment and  method  of  teaching;  and  when  they  come  to  us,  they  come  as 
experienced  teachers  asking  for  positions  in  the  department,  and  are  entitled 
to  our  consideration.  Without  this  preparation  it  would  be  our  duty  to  secure 
the  services  of  strangers,  who  have  had  experience,  whenever  we  could  do  so, 
instead  of  giving  employment  to  the  young  ladies  educated  among  lis. 

It  is  not  expected  that  all  who  go  through  the  full  course  of  the  High  School 
will  become  teachers,  or  that  they  will  avail  themselves  of  the  Normal  course. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  justice  toward  those  who  take  the  Normal  Training  to 
lessen  their  studies  in  the  other  department,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  High  Schools,  or  as  the  Board  shall  direct. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  graduates  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1868: 
Annie  B.  Earle,  Mary  Gallagher,  Gertrude  Soule,  Florence  Ames,  Maggie 
Gallagher,  Pauline  Wertzlar,  Sarah  Avery,  Susie  Earle,  Lizzie  Wells,  Mary 
Stevens,  Jennie  Stanford,  Annie  Dowling,  Mary  Williams,  Alice  Gregg,  Mary 
A.  Thayer,  Mary  E.  Bennett,  Ellen  Coffin,  Georgie  Morton,  Carrie  McEwen, 
Amelia  Goldstein,  Margery  Robertson,  Esther  Seeligsolm,  Anne  Benson. 

While  this  school  is  looked  upon  with  pride  by  all  our  citizens  as  a  place 
where  their  daughters  can  receive  that  instruction  and  moral  training  which 
will  fit  them  for  all  the  honorable  walks  of  life,  but  little  care  has  been 
bestowed  upon  their  accommodation  and  the  building  in  which  they  daily 
assemble. 

Your  Committee  feel  that  the  present  accommodations  for  the  High  and 
Normal  School  in  dark,  damp  and  ill-ventilated  rooms,  afford  a  sad  commen- 
tary upon  the  integrity  and  good  judgment  of  this  Board,  and  would  urge  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  Girls'  High  School,  without  delay. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

WASHINGTON  AYEE, 
A.  W.  SCOTT, 
J.  F.  MEAGHER. 

San  Fkancisco,  July  14,  1868. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE 
SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30th,  1868. 

To  the  Honorable  President  iiml  Members  of  the  Board  of  Education: 

Gentlemen  —Your  Committee  on  Grammar  Schools  would  respectfully  pre- 
sent the  following  report: 

During  the  past  year  our  Grammar  Schools  have,  in  most  instances,  been 
in  charge  of  able  and  faithful  teachers,  and  the  result  of  the  animal  exainina- 
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tion  has,  with  few  exceptions,  been  very  creditable  to  the  teachers  and  satis- 
factory to  all  friends  of  the  schools.  A  tabular  statement  of  the  promotions 
and  the  aveiage  per  cent,  of  the  different  classes  will  be  found  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Classification.  The  schools  which  have  succeeded  the  best 
and  are  entitled  to  special  consideration  are  the  Denmau,  Lincoln  and  Eincon 
Grammar  Schools. 

About  the  close  of  the  second  term  of  the  school  year  the  Hon.  John  Swett 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Denmau  School,  and  under  his  care  the  school 
has  maintained  its  reputation  as  a  first-class  Grammar  School.  And  about 
the  same  time,  Dr.  William  T.  Lucky,  a  very  accomplished  gentleman,  was 
elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Lincoln  School,  and  the  result  of  his  labor  has 
been  most  gratifying. 

During  the  entire  year  the  Eincon  School  has  been  under  its  former  Prin- 
cipal, E.  Knowlton,  an  earnest  and  faithful  teacher.  These  schools  being 
centrally  located,  possess  some  advantages  over  most  of  the  others,  as  home 
influence  and  the  comforts  of  social  life,  and  we  should  feel  greatly  disap- 
pointed if  any  had  fallen  below  its  present  standard. 

The  school  at  the  Mission  under  Mr.  E.  D.  Humphreys  has  also  made  very 
commendable  improvement,  and  promises  to  take  rank  with  any  of  the  schools 
in  the  city.  The  Union  School,  under  Mr.  T.  S.  Myrick,  and  the  Spring 
Valley  School,  under  Mr.  B.  Marks,  both  old  and  efficient  teachers,  have  met 
with  success.  The  Mason  Street  School,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  Stratton, 
has  been  successfid  in  the  various  classes,  excepting  in  that  of  the  First  class. 

We  congratulate  the  public  upon  the  great  prosperity  of  the  Schools,  the 
general  good  health  of  the  children,  and  that  so  few  seats  have  been  made 
vacant  by  death.  The  school  rooms  for  the  most  part  are  light,  airy  and  well 
ventilated,  aud  great  care  is  taken  for  their  cleanliness. 

The  Assistant  Teachers  are  earnest,  faithful  and  accomplished  ladies,  and 
should  receive  every  encouragement  at  our  hands,  and  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  public. 

The  course  of  instruction  has  been  carefully  considered,  and  arranged  in 
the  different  grades,  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  masses  and  do  the  greatest 
possible  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

While  the  education  of  the  youth  of  our  city  is  a  subject  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  has  awakened  a  deep  interest  in  the  community,  compara- 
tively few  having  children  in  the  schools  give  their  earnest  support  to  the 
Teachers. 

PARENTAL   INFLUENCES. 

Much  complaint  has  been  made  to  the  Committee,  that  some  parents  never 
visit  the  schools  only  to  find  fault  with  the  teachers,  which  they  do  in  the 
presence  of  the  class,  thus  encouraging  a  spirit  of  insubordination.  The  best 
efforts  of  the  teacher  may  fail  by  the  adverse  influence  of  home  upon  the 
scholars. 

The  conversation  of  the  parents  about  the  school,  the  spirit  they  manifest 
towards  the  teacher,  may  determine  the  character  of  the  scholar  as  obedient 
and  zealous,  or  as  unruly  and  indolent.     Great  care  should  therefore  be  taken, 
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lest  unguarded  and  unqualified  expressions  shall  induce  the  child  to  disobey. 
The  parents  should  aways  seek  to  secure  hearty  and  exact  obedience  to  the 
requirements  of  the  school.  To  sustain  the  spirit  of  insubordination  in  the 
slightest  degree  may  raise  a  spirit  not  easily  subdued,  that  shall  return  again 
and  again  to  torture  the  heart  of  the  parent. 

The  training  of  home  and  that  of  the  school  should  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
more  attention  bestowed  upon  one,  the  more  prosperity  will  there  be  in  the 
other. 

Our  schools  are  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  training  of  the  children  of  all 
sects  and  parties,  and  we  must  not  suffer  them  to  become  paralyzed  by  any 
party  zeal  or  prejudice,  such  as  would  lead  to  an  unwise  interference  with  the 
duty  of  the  teacher. 

Society  looks  to  education  for  an  enlightened  moral  sentiment  which  will 
impart  security  to  property,  to  life,  and  the  peace  of  a  community,  above  and 
beyond  the  law.  If  parents  would  visit  our  schools  more  frequently,  become 
familiar  with  their  management,  and  view  them  in  their  moral  aspect,  we  are 
sure  they  would  find  much  less  occasion  to  complain.  If  anything  is  really 
wrong,  we  ask  them  to  co-operate  cordially  and  wisely  to  put  it  right,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  would  urge  them  not  to  withdraw  their  confidence,  or  suffer 
their  feelings  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  party  zeal. 
Eespectfully  submitted, 

WASHINGTON  AYEK, 
H.  A  COBB, 
WM.  F.  HALE. 

San  Francisco,  July  14th,  1868. 
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APPENDIX. 


MEMBEES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  OFFICERS  AND  STAND- 
ING COMMITTEES,  FOR  THE  SCOOL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1868. 

President THOMAS  H.  HOLT. 

MEMBERS. 

1st  District— E.  H.  COE,  Flint's  Warehouse,  foot  of  Battery 

street.     Dwelling  east  side  of  Calhoun,  between 

Union  and  Green  streets. 
2d  District— THOS.  H.  HOLT,  No.  605  Montgomery  street. 

Dwelling  No.  1803  Stockton  street 
3d  District— WM.  F.  HALE,  M.  D.,  No.  520  Kearny  street. 
4th  District— H.  A.  COBB,  No.  327  Montgomery  street.    Dwell- 
ing No.  1413  Powell  street. 
5th  District— WASHINGTON  AYEB,  M.D.,  No.  408  Kearny 

street.     Dwelling  No.  227  Kearny  street. 
6th  District— T.  W.   J.    HOLBBOOK,  No.  424  Montgomery 

street. 
7th  District— J.  F.  MEAGHEB,  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  corner 

California  and  Dupont  streets.     Dwelling  No.  61 

Minna  street. 
8th  District— A.  WASSEBMAN,  No.  429  Sacramento  street. 

Dwelling  No.  515  Post  street. 
9th  District— A.  W.  SCOTT,  southwest  corner  Steuart  and  Fol- 

som  streets.     Dwelling  No.  19  Bincon  Place. 
10th  District— A.  K.  HAWKINS,   San  Francisco  Gas   Works, 

corner  Natoma  and  First  streets.     Dwelling  No. 

829  Howard  street. 
11th  District— P.  B.  COBNWALL,  foot  of  Market  street. 
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12th  District— JAMES  A.  ROGERS,  northeast  corner  Pacific 
and  Polk  streets.  Dwelling  northwest  corner  Fil- 
bert and  Octavia  streets. 

JAMES  DENMAN— Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Office  No.  22 
City  Hall. 

GEO.  BEANSTON— Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  No. 
22  City  Hall.  Dwelling  wrest  side  of  Hollis  street, 
between  O'Farrell  and  Ellis  streets. 

RICHARD  OTT—  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Education,  No.  22  City 
Hall.     Dwelling  No.  218  Stockton  street. 

JAMES  DUFFY— Messenger,  No.  22  City  Hall.  Dwelling 
Buchanan  street,  between  O'Farrell  and  Ellis. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES. 

Nomination  of  Teachers  —  Directors  Meagher,  Cornwall,  Hol- 

brook,  President,  and  Superintendent. 
Rules  and  Regulations — Directors  Hawkins,  Meagher,  and  Scott. 
Classification  and  Course  of  Instruction  — Directors  Hale,  Hol- 

brook,  Coe,  and  Superintendent. 
High  and  Normal    Schools  —  Directors   Ayer,   Meagher,   and 

Hawkins. 
Cosmoj)olitan  Schools — Directors  "Wasserman,  Cobb,  and  Ayer. 
Text  Books  and  Music — Directors  Meagher,  Rogers,and  Hawkins. 
School   Houses  and   Sites  —  Directors  Rogers,   Cornwall,   and 

Holbrook. 
Evening  Schools — -Directors  Hawkins,  Wasserman,  and  Cornwall. 
Furniture  and  Supplies — Directors  Hale,  Coe,  and  Rogers. 
Salaries    and    Judiciary  —  Directors     Cornwall,    Rogers,    and 

Hawkins. 
Finance  and  Auditing — Directors  Scott,  Meagher,  and  Ayer. 
Teachers'  Institute — Directors  Holbrook,  Hawkins,  and  Cornwall. 
Printing — Directors  Coe,  Holbrook,  and  Scott. 
Janitors — Directors  Rogers,  Hale,  and  Holbrook. 
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SUMMAKY  OF  THE  MONTHLY  REPORTS  OF  TEACHERS,  FOR  THE 

YEAR  1867-8,  COMMENCING  JULY  1st,  1867,  AND 

ENDING  JUNE  30th,  1868. 

Whole  number  of  days'  attendance 2,339,817 

Whole  number  of  days'  absence 159,711 

Whole  number  of  tardinesses 63,534 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year. . .  17,426 

Average  number  belonging 12,681^ 

Average  daily  attendance 11,890-^ 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  av'ge  number  belonging  .936 
Number  of  pupils  received  by  transfers  from  other 

schools 2,980 

Number  of  pupils  re-entered 6,654 

Number  left 7,754 

Number  of  pupils  entered,  who  have  not  before  at- 
tended City  Public  Schools  during  the  year 5,716 

Number  who  were  registered  for  admission 2,144 

Total  number  of  pupils  suspended 85 

Total  number  of  instances  of  truancy 919 

Whole  number  of  days'  absence,  by  Teachers 849 

Whole  number  of  times  tardy,  by  Teachers 1,482 

Time  lost  by  tardiness 196  h.  50  m. 

Time  lost  by  absence  during  schools  hours 156  h.  55  m. 

Number  of  visits  to  parents  made  by  Teachers 3,734 

Number  of  visits  made  by  School  Directors 2,027 

Number  of  visits  made  by  Superintendent 759 

Number  of  school  visits  made  by  other  persons 12,643 


REAL  ESTATE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

During  the  last  year,  the  Board  of  Education  has  acquired 
ninety  lots. 

Seventy-three  of  these  are  in  the  western  part  of  the  city, 
west  of  First  Avenue.  The  size  of  each  lot  is  150  by  240  feet, 
running  from  east  to  west,  through  the  center  of  the  block,  each 
lot  having  a  frontage  of  150  feet  on  both  streets. 
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Eleven  of  the  lots  are  150  by  200  feet;  and  "beautifully  located 
in  the  Potrero  and  Mission  Surveys. 

There  are  also  six  50-vara  lots  located  between  First  Avenue 
and  the  Charter  Line. 

This  property  has  been  set  apart  for  School  purposes  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  and  is  a  portion  of  the  Outside  Lands  be- 
longing to  the  city.  In  a  few  years,  the  rapid  march  of  improve- 
ments will  make  this  an  immensely  valuable  estate.  It  is  a  ben- 
efaction to  the  School  Department  worthy  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco. 

Under  the  Yan  Ness  Ordinance,  there  were  set  apart  for  School 
purposes  eighteen  50-vara  lots  in  the  "Western  Addition,  six  at 
the  Mission,  and  three  lots,  100  by  200  feet  each,  in  the  Potrero 
Nuevo  Survey.  I  regret  to  report  that  the  title  to  some  of  this 
property  is  in  dispute,  and  that  the  city  will  be  compelled  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  it  by  litigation.  Through  the  recommendation 
of  John  R.  Jarboe,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ju- 
diciary, the  Board  of  Education  instructed  the  City  Attorney  and 
Superintendent  to  commence  actions  of  ejectment  against  all 
parties  holding  adverse  possession  to  any  School  property. 

A  general  suit  for  all  the  city  property  was  commenced  before 
the  expiration  of  the  "Limitation  Act,"  but,  on  account  of  his 
ill  health  and  pressure  of  other  business,  the  City  Attorney  has 
not  been  able  to  try  these  suits  or  press  them  to  a  final  issue. 
As  the  city  is  now  rapidly  extending  in  the  direction  of  this  valu- 
able property,  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  the  title  to  it 
should  be  settled  as  soon  as  possible.  Large  and  commodious 
school  houses  will  soon  be  required  on  each  lot,  to  accommodate 
the  rapidly  increasing  population. 

The  following  is  a  schedule  of  the  School  Property  belonging 
to  the  Department: 

LOTS  DEEDED  BY  COMMISSIONERS  OF  FUNDED  DEBT. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  301,  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  462,  corner  of  Kearny  and  Filbert  streets. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  663,  corner  of  Vallejo  and  Taylor  streets. 

One  hundred  vara  lot  No.  128,  corner  of  Market  and  Fifth 
streets. 

Lot  on  Fourth  street,  80  feet  by  125  feet,  portion  of  one  hun- 
dred vara  No.  174,  corner  of  Harrison  and  Fourth  streets. 
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LOTS    OBTAINED    BY    EXCHANGE. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  482,  on  Greenwich  street,  received  in  ex- 
change for  fifty-vara  lot  No.  695,  corner  of  Stockton  and  Fran- 
cisco streets. 

Inner  portion  of  one  hundred  vara  lot  No.  76,  fronting  on  Vas- 
sal' Place,  Harrison  street,  near  Second  street  (100  by  180  feet), 
obtained  in  exchange  for  fifty  vara  lot  No.  732,  corner  of.  Fre 
niont  and  Harrison  streets. 

Part  of  one  hundred  vara  lot  No.  274, 115  feet  on  Eighth  street 
by  275  feet  deep,  received  in  exchange  for  one  hundred  vara  lot 
No.  258,  corner  of  Folsom  and  Seventh  streets. 

Part  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  157,  on  Broadway  near  Powell  street 
(69^  by  137^),  received  in  exchange  for  portion  of  one  hundred 
vara  lot  No.  174,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Harrison  streets. 

Part  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  581,  70  feet  on  Post  street,  between 
Dupont  and  Stockton  streets,  received  in  exchange  for  portion  of 
one  hundred  vara  lot  No.  174,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Harrison 
streets. 

Lot  100  feet  on  Tyler  street,  by  137^  feet  deep,  between  Pierce 
and  Scott  streets,  for  lot  No.  2,  block  431,  Western  Addition. 

LOTS    OBTAINED    BY    PURCHASE. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  418,  on  Union,  near  Montgomery  street. 

One  half  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  121,  on  Powell,  near  Clay  street. 

Lot  on  Mission  street,  200  by  182,  in  block  35. 

Part  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  1320,  97£  feet  on  Bush  street  by  137| 
feet  deep. 

One-half  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  159,  on  Powell  near  Jackson. 

Fifty  vara  No.  602,  corner  of  Mason  and  "Washington  streets. 

Fifty  vara  No.  1023,  corner  of  Bush  and  Taylor  streets. 

Lot  on  Broadway  street,  39J  by  91;\  feet;  portion  of  fifty  vara 
lot  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Powell  and  Broadway  streets. 

Lot  on  Tehama  street,  28  by  75  feet,  commencing  at  the 
southerly  line  of  Tehama  street,  at  a  point  distant  297  feet  west- 
erly from  the  southwest  corner  of  First  and  Tehama  streets. 

Lot  on  Tehama  street,  90  by  75  feet,  numbered  on  the  official 
map  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  as  lots  Nos.  4(5  and  47  of  the 
one  hundred  vara  lot  survey. 

Lot  on  Kentucky  street,  50  by  100  feet,  commencing  at  a 
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point  on  the  western  line  of  Kentucky  street,  distant  one  hun- 
dred feet  southerly  from  the  southwest  corner  of  Kentucky  and 
Napa  streets. 

Lot  on  Chenery  street,  62  by  125  feet,  commencing  at  a  point 
on  the  east  line  of  Chenery  street,  distant  northerly  200  feet  from 
the  northerly  corner  of  Kandall  and  Chenery  streets. 

Also,  lot  on  the  San  Jose  Railroad,  62  by  175  feet,  commencing 
at  a  point  on  the  westerly  line  of  the  San  Jose  Railroad,  distant 
183  feet  northerly  from  the  northwest  corner  of  Randall  street 
and  the  San  Jose  Railroad. 

Lot  on  Chenery  street,  50  by  125  feet,  being  known  as  lot  No. 
8,  in  block  29,  as  laid  down  upon  the  map  of  the  Fairmount 
Tract,  San  Miguel  Ranch. 

Lot  on  Silver  street,  14  by  70  feet,  commencing  at  a  point  on 
the  northwesterly  line  of  Silver  street,  distant  112  feet  from  the 
northwesterly  corner  of  Silver  and  Second  streets. 

Lot  on  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Larkin  streets,  200  by  120  feet, 
portion  of  block  11,  "Western  Addition. 

Lot  on  Clay  street,  near  Powell,  20;,  by  75  feet,  adjoining 
Boys'  High  School  lot  on  the  south. 

Lot  on  Silver  street,  21  by  70  feet,  with  house  and  improve- 
ments; purchased  of  M.  Kelsy. 

Lot  on  Silver  street,  20  by  70,  purchased  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Connell. 

LOTS  OBTAINED  BY  DONATION. 

Nos.  13,  11,  15,  16,  20,  27  and  28,  in  block  No.  85,  Potrero 
Nuevo.     Donated  by  Geo.  Treat. 

No.  4,  in  block  No.  23,  Bernal  Ranch,  200  by  125  feet,  West 
End  Map,  County  Road.     Donated  by  Harvey  S.  Brown. 

Lot  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Kentucky  and  Napa  streets, 
100  by  100  feet,  Potrero.  Donated  by  Robert  Dyson,  J.  W. 
Raymond,  J.  Ward,  Samuel  Gilmore,  James  L.  Riddle,  and  C. 
Gr.  Eaton. 

Lots  247,  248,  249,  250,  251,  252,  253,  Precita  Valley  Lands, 
on  Adams  street,  near  Eve  street,  50  by  132  feet.  Donated  by 
Vitus  Wackenreuder. 

Lot  on  Vermont  street,  120  by  200  feet,  being  a  portion  of 
block  No.  127,  Potrero  Nuevo.  Donated  by  Nathan  Porter  and 
E.  D.  Sawyer. 
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Lot  on  Bernal  Eanch,  80  by  180  feet,  designated  on  West  End 
Map  No.  2,  as  lot  No.  4,  block  27.     Donated  by  Nathan  Porter. 

Lot  on  Filbert  street,  between  Taylor  and  Jones,  100  feet 
front,  portion  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  446;  donated  to  School  De- 
partment by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Lot  on  Shotwell  street,  122i  by  122J  feet,  between  Twenty- 
second  and  Twenty-third  streets.     Donated  by  John  Center. 

Lot  on  Montana  street,  200  by  120  feet,  known  as  lot  No.  4, 
block  W,  upon  a  certain  map  marked  "Map  of  Lands  of  the 
Railroad  Homestead  Association."     Donated  by  Association. 


LOTS    OBTAINED    BY    VAN    NESS    OEB-rNAKCE. 


In  Mission  Blocks — 

Fifty  vara  lot  in  block  No.  8. 
Fifty  vara  lot  in  block  No.  21. 
Fifty  vara  lot  in  block  No.  34. 
Fifty  vara  lot  in  block  No.  61. 
Fifty  vara  lot  in  block  No.  93. 
Fifty  vara  lot  in  block  No.  104 

In  Western  Addition — 
Fifty  vara  lot  No 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  6 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5 
Fifty  vara  lot  No .  5 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2 
Fifty  vara  lot  No .  5 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  6 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2 


Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2 


in  block  No.  3. 
in  block  No.  14. 
in  block  No.  21. 
in  block  No.  29. 
in  block  No.  62. 
in  block  No.  111. 
in  block  No.  117. 
in  block  No.  123. 
in  block  No.  136. 
in  block  No.  158. 
in  block  No.  281. 
in  block  No.  289. 
in  block  No.  318. 
in  block  No.  325. 
in  block  No.  374. 
in  block  No.  419. 
in  block  No.  460. 
in  block  No.  565. 
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In  Potrero  Nuevo — 

Lot  in  block  No.  39,  100  by  200  feet. 
Lot  in  block  No.  46,  100'by  200  feet. 
Lot  in  block  No.  163,  100  by  200  feet. 

SCHOOL    LOTS    WEST    OF   FIRST   AVENUE    TO    THE    OCEAN. 

The  size  of  each  lot  is  150  by  210  feet,  running  from  East  and 
west  through  the  center  of  the  block,  having  a  frontage  of  150 
feet  on  each  street. 


No.  of  Block  in 

which  each  Lot 

is  situated. 

No.  of  Block  in 

whioh  each  Lot 

is  situated. 

No.  of  Block  in 

which  each  Lot 

is  situated. 

No.  of  Block  in 

which  each  Lot 

is  situated. 

No.  of  Block  in 

which  each  Lot 

is  situated. 

No.  of  Block  in 

which  each  Lot 

is  situated. 

673 

780 

878 

79a 

975 

1209 

678 

872 

963 

696 

1056 

1276 

375 

957 

1044 

357 

1132 

418 

278 

1038 

1120 

260 

1203 

242 

176 

1114 

1191 

158 

248 

339 

867 

1186 

1258 

407 

345 

714 

775 

395 

1264 

152 

708 

810 

953 

164 

1197 

254 

804 

902 

170 

266 

1126 

351 

896 

987 

272 

363 

1050 

7(12 

981 

1068 

369 

690 

969 

798 

1062 

1215 

684 

786 

884 

890 

1138 

1146 

LOTS   BETWEEN   FIRST    AVENUE    AND     THE    OLD    CHARTER    LINE;    EACH    LOT 
IS    FIFTY    VARA   IN    SIZE. 

In  block  523,  on  Page  street,  between  Baker  and  Broderick 
streets. 

In  block  530,  on  McAllister  street,  between  Baker  and  Brod- 
erick streets. 

In  block  541,  on  Sacramento  street,  between  Baker  and  Brod- 
erick streets. 

In  block  546,  on  Pacific  street,  between  Baker  and  Broderick 
streets. 

In  block  553,  on  Lombard  street,  between  Baker  and  Broder- 
ick streets. 

In  block  657,  on  Haight  street,  between  Lott  street  and  Ma- 
sonic Avenue. 
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LOTS    IN    MISSION    SURVEY,    WEST    OF    POTRERO    AVENUE. 

Lot,  117-J  by  150  feet,  on  Mission  street,  between  Twenty-fifth 
and  Twenty-sixth  streets,  in  block  No.  183. 

Lot,  150  by  245  feet  on  Valencia  and  Bartlett  streets,  between 
Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  streets,  in  block  No.  136. 

Lot,  150  by  200  feet,  on  Bryant  and  York  streets,  between 
Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  streets,  in  block  No.  147. 

Lot,  150  by  200  feet,  on  Bryant  and  Colusi  streets,  between 
Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  streets,  in  block  No.  178. 

LOTS  EAST  OF  POTRERO  AVENUE  TO  BAY. 

Potrero  Survey,  size  of  lots  150  by  200  feet.  In  blocks  373, 
287,  265,  254,  226,  149,  122. 

RECAPITULATION . 

Number  of  School  Lots  west  of  First  Avenue,  73. 
Number  of  School  Lots  between  First  Avenue  and  Charter 
Line,  6. 

Number  of  School  Lots  in  Mission  Survey,  4. 
Number  of  School  Lots  in  Potrero  Survey,  7. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALAKIES  FOE  THE   SCHOOL  YEAR  1868-69. 


BOYS    HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal 

Assistant , 

Assistants,  each 

Assistant 


GIRLS    HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal 

Assistants,  each 

Assistants,  each 


STATE  ANT)  CITY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Principal 

Principal 

Assistants,  each 

Probationary  Teachers,  each 


GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

9  Grammar  Masters,  each 

1  Principal 

2  Principals,  each 

8 1 Sub-Masters,  each. 


Head-Assistants,  each 

Head-Assistant 

Assistants  teaching  2d  grade  classes,  each . 

Assistants,  each 

Prob.  Teachers,  first  grade,  each 

Prob.  Teacher,  second  grade 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Principals,  each , 

Principals,  each 

9 'Principals,  each 

102 1  Assistants,   each . 
28 
24 


Prob.  Teachers,  first  grade,  each 
Prob.  Teachers,  second  grade,  each. 

COLORED  SCHOOL. 

Principal 

Assistant 

Prob.  Teacher,  first  grade 


Principal 


CHINESE  SCHOOL. 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  of  Music,  each 

Teachers  of  Drawing,  each . . . 


2841 


Salary  per 

month. 


$208  33 
175  00 
150  00 
100  00 


208  33 

100  00 

90  00 


115  00 

100  00 

67  50 

50  00 


175  00 

125  00 

100  00 

125  00 

83  33 

72  50 

75  00 

70  00 

55  00 

50  00 


100  00 
85  00 
75  00 
67  50 
55  00 
50  00 


100  00 
75  00 

55  00 


75  00 


150  00 
150  00 


Salary  per 
annum. 


$2,500 
2,100 
3,600 
1.200 


$2,500 

2,400 
2,160 


$1,380 
1,200 
1,620 
1,800 


$18,900 

1,500 

2,400 

12,000 

9,000 

870 

8,100 

31,920 

3,960 

600 


$9,600 
4,080 
8,100 
82.620 
18,480 
14400 


$1,200 
900 
660 


$900 


$3,600 
3,600 


Totals. 


$9,400 


7,060 


6,000 


89,250 


137,280 

2,760 
900 

7,200 

$259,850 
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LOCATION    OF    SCHOOLS. 

names  of  teachers,  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year, 
the  average  attendance  and  the  monthly  expense  of  tuition, 
based  upon  the  teachers'  and  janitors'  salaries  of  school  year 
ending  june  30,  1868. 

Boys'  High  School. 

Location East  side  Powell  Street,  near  Clay. 

Pupils  registered,  12-4;  average  attendance,  83.1;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  16?;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $9  72. 

TEACHERS. 

Theodore  Bradley Principal. 

Thos.  C.  Leonard Assistant. 

John  M.  Sibley 

A.L.Mann 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Atwood 

Girls'  High   School. 

Location Southeast  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton  Streets. 

Pupils  registered,  120;  average  attendance,  105.7;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  21j'0;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $5  72. 

TEACHERS. 

Ellis  H.  Holmes Principal. 

Mrs.  Caroline  K.  Beals Assistant. 

Miss  E.  A.  Cleaveland 

Miss  S.  A.  Barr 

Mad.  V.  G.  Brisac Teacher  of  French. 

Lincoln  Grammar  School. 

Location East  side  Fifth  Street,  near  Market. 

Pupils  registered,  1,201;  average  attendance,  905.3;  number 
to  each  Teacher,  45^;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  85. 

TEACHERS. 

Bernhard  Marks Principal. 

J.  Phelps,  D.D Sub-Master. 

Jos.  D.  Littlefield 

L.  W.  Reed 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Sanky Assistant. 

Miss  L.  B.  Jewett 
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Mrs.  C.  S.  James Assistant. 

Miss  E.  A.  Shaw 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Pearson 

Miss  M.  T.  Kimball 

Miss  C.  L.  Smith 

Miss  L.  S.  Swain 

Miss  S.  G.  Bunker 

Miss  Grace  Chalmers 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Moore 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Kincaid 

Miss  M.  A.  Salisbury 

Miss  M.  M.  Guinness 

Miss  Jennie  Eorbes 

Miss  Mary  Pascoe 

Miss  M.  L.  Jordan 

Miss  M.  A.  H.  Estabrook 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Field : 

Denman  Grammar  School. 

Location Northwest  corner  Bush  and  Taylor  Streets. 

Pupils  registered,  954;  average  attendance,  G86.5;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  45?;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  84. 

TEACHERS. 

John  Swett Principal. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Baumgardner Head  Assistant. 

Miss  C.  M.  Pattee Assistant. 

Miss  Nettie  Doud 

Miss  Jessie  Smith 

Miss  Alice  T.  Kenney 

Miss  Ada  Bowen 

Miss  Annie  M.  Holmes 

Mrs.  E.  P .  Bradley 

Miss  A.  T.  Flint. . 

Miss  L.  L.  Gummer 

Miss  Jennie  Armstrong 

Miss  Fannie  S.  Howe 

Miss  Mary  J.  Little 

Miss  Clara  C.  Bowen 
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Eincon  Gbammar  School. 

Location Vassar  Placs,  leading  from  Harrison  Street,  between  Second  and  Third. 

Pupils  registered,  707;   average  attendance,  513;   number  to 
each  Teacher,  39?;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  82. 

TEACHERS. 

Ebenezer  Knowlton Principal. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Thompson Head  Assistant. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Clarke Assistant. 

Miss  S.  M.  Scotchler 

Miss  Mary  E.  Sfcowell 

Miss  Annie  M.  Dore " 

Miss  Mary  A.  E.  Phillips 

Miss  Lizzie  B.  Easton " 

Miss  Margaret  Wade 

Miss  Clara  Bucknam " 

Miss  Lizzie  Johnston " 

Miss  Sadie  Davis 

Miss  Augusta  C.  Eobertson " 

Union  Grammar  School. 

Location North  side  Union  Street,  between  Montgomery  and  Kearny. 

Pupils  registered,  533;  average  attendance,  383.6;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  38,:i0;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $2  32. 

TEACHERS. 

Thomas  S.  Myrick Principal. 

Philip  Prior Sub-Master. 

Miss  A.  F.  Aldrich Head  Assistant. 

Miss  Flora  Smith Assistant. 

Miss  Annie  E.  Hucks 

Miss  Nellie  Baldwin 

Miss  Lizzie  White 

Miss  Ellen  G-.  Grant 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Fox 

Miss  Sarah  Mayers 

Mission  Grammar  School. 

Location West  side  Mission  Street,  between  l'ifteenth  and  Sixteenth 

Pupils  registered,  643;  average  attendance,  442.7;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  49/0;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  75. 
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TEACHERS. 

Edwin  D.  Humphrey Principal. 

J.  H.  Sumner Sub-Master. 

Mrs.  Frances  E.  Keynolds Head  Assistant. 

Mrs.  Mary  Humphrey Assistant. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Varney 

Miss  A.  A.  Rowe 

Miss  Maria  O'Connor 

Miss  A.  M.  Jourdan 

Miss  Anita  Cipricu 

Miss  Mary  Stone 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School. 

Location North  side  of  Post  Street,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton. 

Pupils  registered,  514;  average  attendance,  352.1;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  39/0;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $2  35. 

teachers. 

Henry  N.  Bolander Principal. 

A.  Coulon Sub-Master. 

Miss  Laura  T.  Fowler Head  Assistant. 

Miss  Sarah  Gunn Assistant. 

Miss  Lizzie  Le  B.  Gunn 

Arnold  Dulon 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Hamill 

Mrs.  Louisa  Dejarlais 

Mrs.  Emily  Foster 

Broadway  Grammar  School  for  Girls. 
Established  June  6th,  1868. 

Location North  side  Broadway  Street,  between  Powell  and  Mason. 

TEACHERS. 

Prof.  W.  J.  G.  Williams Principal. 

Miss  Maggie  McKenzie Head  Assistant. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  K.  Clappe Assistant. 

Miss  Emily  M.  Tibbey 

Miss  Phebe  Palmer " 

Miss  Mary  Solomon " 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Marcus , " 
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Mrs.  B.  M.  Hurlbut Assistant. 

Miss  S.  B.  Cooke 

Miss  S.  A.  Kelly 

Miss  Ella  J.  Morse 

Miss  Mary  A.  Haswell " 

Miss  Mattie  Kitchie 

"Washington  Grammar  School. 

Location Southwest  corner  of  Mason  and  Washington  Streets. 

Pupils  registered,  430;  average  attendance,  336.2;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  42;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  82  05. 

TEACHERS. 

L.  D.  Allen Principal. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  G.  Deetkin Head  Assistant. 

Miss  Jean  Parker Assistant. 

Miss  D.  S.  Prescott 

Miss  S.  A.  Jessup " 

Miss  Helen  A.  Satterlee " 

Miss  Carrie  M.  Chase " 

Spring  Valley  Grammar  School. 

Location South  side  Broadway  Street,  between  Larkin  and  Polk. 

Pupils  registered,  6G2;  average  attendance,  459.4;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  51;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  SI  42. 

TEACHERS. 

Noah  F.  Flood Principal. 

Abel  T.  Winn Sub-Master. 

Miss  Carrie  P.  Field Head  Assistant. 

Miss  Mary  Murphy Assistant. 

Miss  Frances  Simon 

Miss  Augusta  P.  Fink 

Miss  Annie  E.  Stevens 

Miss  Mary  J.  E.  Kennedy 

Miss  Esther  Goldsmith 

Shotwell  Street  School. 

Location East  side  Shotwell  Street,  between  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third. 

Pupils  registered,  39G;  average  attendance,  314.7;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  39^;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  §1  90. 
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TEACHERS. 

Silas  A.  White Principal. 

Miss  Annie  A.  Hill Head  Assistant. 

Miss  Annie  J.  Hall Assistant. 

Miss  Bessie  Hallowell 

Miss  Hattie  L.  Wooll 

Miss  G-race  W.  Wright 

Miss  Kebecca  P.  Paul 

Miss  Mary  J.  Morgan 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Carlisle 

Tenth  Steeet  School. 

Location West  side  Tenth  Street,  between  Folsom  and  Harrison. 

Pupils  registered,  407;   average  attendance,  286;   number  to 
each  Teacher,  57^;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  21. 

teachers. 

W.  J.  Gorman Principal. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Deane Assistant. 

Miss  Lizzie  O'Callaghan " 

Miss  Margaret  McAuliff 

Miss  Mary  A.  Hassett 

Miss  Kate  A.  Galvin 

North  Cosmopolitan  School. 

Location North  side  Eilbert  Street,  between  Jones  and  Taylor. 

Pupils  registered,  778;  average  attendance,  579.8;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  48^;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  56. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Kate  Kennedy Principal. 

Miss  Fannie  Mitchell Head  Assistant. 

Miss  Eosa  Levinson Assistant. 

Miss  Agnes  Chalmers 

Miss  Amelia  Wells ■ 

Mrs.  U.  Eendsburg 

Mrs.  Bertha  Chapuis 

Abraham  Solomon 

Miss  A.  T.  Campbell 

Miss  Jane  E.  Greer 
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Miss  Fannie  Soule .Assistant. 

Miss  Naomi  E.  Hoy " 

Mrs.  "William  R.  Duane  (Broadway) " 

Miss  Ida  M.  Friel  (Filbert) 

Mrs.  Laura  T.  Covington  (Broadway) . " 

Tehama  Primary  School. 

Location South  side  Tehama  Street,  near  First. 

Pupils  registered,  1,265;  average  attendance,  901.9;  number 
to  each  Teacher,  53;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  30. 

TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wood Principal. 

Miss  S.  N.  Joseph Assistant. 

Miss  Fannie  A.  E.  Nichols 

Miss  Carrie  Barlow 

Miss  Mary  F.  Smith 

Miss  E.  White 

Miss  Hattie  A.  Lyons 

Miss  Maggie  T.  Howard 

Miss  Helen  A.  Grant 

Miss  Abbie  S.  Rose 

Miss  S.  H.  Whitney 

Miss  J.  A.  Hutton 

Miss  Ellen  Gallagher 

Miss  Gertrude  Soule 

Miss  Maria  L.  Soule 


Miss  Maggie  Hall . 


Miss  Sallie  Hall . 
Miss  Roxa  Cocks, 


Lincoln  Pbtmaby  School. 

Location Southeast  corner  of  Market  and  Fifth  Streets. 

Pupils  registered,  1,019;   average  attendance,  701.4;  number 
to  each  Teacher,  535,;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  72. 

TEACH  I : US. 

Miss  Kate  M.  Sullivan Principal. 

Miss  Carrie  L.  Hunt Assistant. 

Miss  Filena  T.  Sherman   " 

G 
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Miss  Mary  F.  George Assistant. 

Miss  Bessie  Malloy 

Miss  Katie  B.  Childs 

Miss  Nellie  A.  Littlefield 

Miss  Lydia  A.  Clegg 

Miss  Christina  McLean 

Mrs.  Laura  T.  Hopkins 

Mrs.  Kate  McLaughlin 

Miss  Martha  A.  Lawless 

Miss  Gazena  A.  Garrison 

Powell  Street  Primary  School. 

Location West  side  Powell  Street,  between  Jackson  and  Washington. 

Pupils  registered,  579;  average  attendance,  43G.3;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  48,;;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  53. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Carrie  V.  Benjamin Principal. 

Miss  L.  "VV .  Burwell Assistant. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Thurton 

Miss  Annie  H.  Giles " 

Miss  Julia  M.  Gelston " 

Miss  Mary  E.  Morgan 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Forester 

Miss  Mary  E.  Tucker 

Miss  Alice  C.  Allen 

Broadway  Primary  School. 

Location North  side  Broadway,  between  Powell  and  Mason  Streets. 

Pupils  registered,  879;  average  attendance,  538.9;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  44f0;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil.  $1  61. 

TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  Wm,  E.  Duane Principal. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Phelps Assistant. 

Miss  Lizzie  Overend 

Miss  Annie  E.  Hucks 

Miss  Nellie  S.  Baldwin 

Miss  Fannie  S.  Howe 

Mrs.  Belle  M.  Hurlbut 
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Miss  Mary  A.  Lloyd Assistant. 

Miss  Mary  Solomon " 

Miss  M.  A.  Haswell 

Miss  Ella  J.  Morse " 

Mrs.  E.  Marcus 

Union  Primary  School. 

Location Northwest  corner  of  Filbert  and  Kearny  Streets. 

Pupils  registered,  785  ;  average  attendance,  442 ;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  49/u;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  39. 

TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  Aurelia  Griffith Principal. 

Miss  E.  Overend Assistant. 

Miss  L.  Solomon 

Miss  Alice  Stincen 

Miss  Mary  E.  Perkins 

Miss  E.  O.  Capprise 

Miss  Henrietta  Featherly 

Miss  Caroline  E.  Younger 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary  School. 

Location ..North  side  Post  Street,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton. 

Pupils  registered,  802;  average  attendance,  602.8;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  GO!;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  12. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Minna  Graf Principal. 

Miss  Helen  E.  Roeben Assistant. 

Miss  Grace  Smith 

Miss  M.  E.  H.  Dames 

Miss  E.  Siegemann 

Miss  C.  E.  Campbell 

Miss  Lizzie  York 

Miss  Sarah  Miller 

Miss  Adele  Koehncke 

Mason  Street  Cosmopolitan  School. 

Location East  side  Mason  Street,  between  Post  and  Geary. 

TEACH  Kits. 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Cook Principal. 
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Miss  V.  Coulon Assistant. 

Miss  S.  E.  Duff 

Mrs.  Marie  Dupuy 

Geary  Street  Cosmopolitan  School. 

Location South  side  Geary  Street,  between  Stockton  and  Powell. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  E.  A.  LVArcy Principal. 

L.  Michaelsen Assistant. 

Miss  Amelia  Goldstein " 

Fourth  Street  Primary  School. 

Location Northwest  corner  Fourth  and  Clary  Streets. 

Pupils  registered,  742;  average  attendance,  524.6;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  47^;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  SI  51. 

teachers. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Morgan Principal. 

Miss  M.  A.  Stincen Assistant. 

Miss  Anna  Gibbons ' ( 

Miss  Chlora  Comstock " 

Miss  E.  McKee 

Miss  Theodosia  J.  Carter " 

Mrs.  E.  F .  Ingraham 

Miss  Hattie  J.  Estabrook " 

Miss  J.  B.  Brown 

Miss  S.  H.  Thayer 

Miss  E.  Cushing 

Normal  Training  School. 

Location South  side  Market  Street,  near  Fifth. 

Pupils  registered,  313;  average  attendance,   238.7;  monthly 
tuition  of  each  pupil,  §1  35. 

TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout Principal. 

Miss  M.  G.  Heydenfeldt Assistant. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Jones 
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City  Training  School. 

Location East  side  Stockton  Street,  near  Bush. 

Pupils  registered,  352;  average  attendance,  175;  monthly  tui- 
tion of  each  pupil,  $1  20. 

TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  DuBois Principal. 

Miss  Annie  L.  Gray Assistant. 

Miss  Annie  B.  Earle " 

Miss  Susie  H.  Earle 

Eighth  Street  Primary  School. 

Location East  side  Eighth  Street,  between  Harrison  and  Bryant. 

Pupils  registered,  688;   average  attendance,  423;   number  to 
each  Teacher,  42j0;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  61. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  E.  A.  Slavan Principal. 

Miss  S.  E.  Frissell Assistant. 

Miss  M.  A.  Humphreys 

Miss  S.  E.  Johnson 

Miss  S.  S.  Knapp 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Wallace 

Miss  Annie  Hazen 

Miss  M.  A.  Brady 

Miss  C.  E.  Swain 

Miss  Kate  E.  Gorman 

Pine  and  Larkin  Primary  School. 

Location Southwest  corner  Pine  and  Larkin  Streets. 

Pupils  registered,  G12;  average  attendance,  105;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  50?;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  19. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Hannah  Cooke Principal. 

Miss  A.  B.  Chalmers   Assistant. 

Miss  Kate  Bonnell 

Miss  Deborah  Hynian 

Miss  L.  A.  Humphreys 

Miss  Frances  M.  Benjamin 

Miss  B.  A.  Kelly 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Nevins 
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Spring  Valley  Primary  School. 

Location South  side  Uuion  Street,  between  Franklin  and  Gough. 

Pupils  registered,  157:  average  attendance,  92.5;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  46!,;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  02. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Jennie  M.  A.  Hurley Principal. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Patten Assistant. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Gregg 

Hayes  Valley  Primary  School. 

Location North  side  Grove  street,  between  Larkin  and  Polk. 

Pupils  registered,  454;  average  attendance,  255.7;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  5110;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  GO. 

teachers. 

Miss  P.  M.  Stowell Principal. 

Miss  F.  A.  Stowell Assistant. 

Miss  H.  P.  Burr 

Miss  Kate  O'Brien 

Miss  Mary  Williams 

Bryant  Street  Primary  School. 

Location North  side  Bryant  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 

Pupils  registered,  338;  average  attendance,  207.0;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  51,°0;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  37. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Jennie  Smith Principal. 

Mrs.  Theresa  M.  Sullivan Assistant. 

Miss  Clara  J.  Dolliver 

Miss  Augusta  S.  Cameron   " 

Hyde  Street  Primary  School. 

Location Northwest  corner  of  Bush  and  Hjde  Streets. 

Pupils  registered,  198;  average  attendance,  125.5;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  41?;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  49. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  A.  M.  Manning Principal. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Metcalf Assistant. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Savage " 
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Drl'mm  Street  Primary  School. 

Location Northeast  corner  Sacramento  and  Drurnrn  Streets. 

Pupils  registered,  217;  average  attendance,  126.8;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  42!;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  53. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Annie  M.  Murphy Principal. 

Mrs.  Helen  V.  Shipley Assistant. 

Miss  Carrie  A.  Menges " 

Potrero  School. 

Location Northeast  corner  Kentucky  and  Napa  Streets. 

Pupils  registered,  105;  average  attendance,  70.4;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  351;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $2  05. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Annie  S.  Jewett Principal. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Anderson Assistant. 

Pine  Street  School. 

Location North  side  Pine  Street,  between  Scott  and  Devisadero. 

Pupils  registered,  107;  average  attendance,  69.9;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  34,90;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  93. 

teachers. 

Miss  L.  A.  Prichard Principal. 

Miss  Abbie  F.  Sprague Assistant. 

Tyler  Street  School. 

Location North  side  Tyler  Street,  between  Pierce  and  Scott. 

Pupils  registered,  144;  average  attendance,  77.6;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  385;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  §1  93. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Jennie  E.  Gunn Principal. 

Mrs.  Laverna  Allen Assistant. 

West  End  School. 

Location Near  Six  Mile  House. 

Pupils  registered,  69;  average  attendance,  25.5;  monthly  tui- 
tion of  each  pupil,  $3  25. 
W.  W.  Holder Principal. 
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San  Bruno  School. 

Location San  Bruno  Road,  near  Toll  Gate. 

Pupils  registered,  88;  average  attendance,  49.7;  monthly  tui- 
tion of  each  pupil,  $1  71. 
Miss  Marion  Sears Principal. 

Ocean  House  School. 

Location Near  Ocean  House. 

Pupils  registered,  23;  average  attendance,  17.4;  monthly  tui- 
tion of  each  pupil,  $4  31. 
Albert  Lyser. Principal. 

Fairmount  School. 

Location Fairmount  Tract. 

Pupils  registered,  57;  average  attendance,  29;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $2  93. 

Miss  Susan  D.  Carey Principal. 

Colored  School. 

Pupils  registered,  161;  average  attendance,  98;  number  to  each 
Teacher,  32f ;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $2  41. 

teachers. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Washburn Principal. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Byers Assistant. 

Miss  Adrianna  Beers ' ' 

Chinese  School. 

Location Northeast  corner  Sacramento  and  Stockton  Streets. 

Pupils  registered,  179;    average   attendance,  38.8;    monthly 
tuition  of  each  pupil,  $2  06. 
William  M.  Dye Principal. 

Special  Teachers. 

F.  K.  Mitchell Teacher  of  Music. 

W.  D.  Murphy "  " 

Hubert  Burgess   Teacher  of  Drawing. 

Charles  Burgess "  " 
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REGULATIONS  AND  COURSE  OF  STUDY  OF  THE  GRAMMAR  AND 
PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Section  1.  The  Grammar  Schools  for  boys,  and  the  mixed 
Grammar  Schools  (boys'  and  girls')  shall  each  be  instructed  by  a 
Master,  a  Head  Assistant,  and  as  many  Sub-Masters  and  Female 
Assistants  as  the  Board  may  determine.  In  the  Primary  Schools 
of  eight  or  more  classes,  there  shall  be  an  Assistant  Teacher  ap- 
jjoiuted  to  take  charge  of  each  class,  so  that  the  Principal  may 
spend  her  whole  time  in  superintending  the  school.  It  shall  be 
the  especial  duty  of  the  Principals  to  see  that  Assistant  Teachers 
faithfully  conform  in  their  teaching  to  the  course  of  instruction 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education;  and  they  are  authorized  to 
visit  the  classes  under  their  charge  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  scholars  and  giving  directions  to  the  Assistants. 

Sec  2.  Grammar  Schools  for  girls  shall  each  be  instructed 
by  a  Master,  a  Head  Assistant,  and  three  or  more  female  As- 
sistants. 

Sec  3.  Every  Teacher's  desk  shall  be  supplied  with  the  fol- 
lowing reference  books:  Willson's  Manual  of  Instruction,  Shel- 
don's Elementary  Instruction,  Calkin's  Lessons  on  Objects,  and 
Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons,  and  such  works  of  reference  as  the 
Board  may  require. 

Sec  4.  In  the  Primary  Grades,  the  specific  directions  of  "Will- 
son's  Manual  relating  to  the  use  of  Willson's  Charts,  Readers 
and  Spellers,  shall  be  followed  in  detail;  and  in  Oral  Instruction 
and  other  subjects  the  suggestions  of  the  reference  books  shall 
be  pursued  as  far  as  practicable. 

Sec  5.  For  the  purpose  of  allowing  time  to  study  in  school, 
every  grade  shall  be  divided  into  two  sections  —  one  section  to 
study  while  the  other  is  reciting.  In  general  slate  and  black- 
board exercises  in  Arithmetic,  in  "Writing  and  Drawing,  and 
written  examinations,  and  such  general  exercises  as  require  the 
attention  of  the  whole  class,  both  sections  may  recite  together. 

Sec.  6.  Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  time  in  any  grade 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  recitations  in  Arithmetic,  and  in  grades 
below  the  Sixth,  not  more  than  three-quarters  <>f  an  hour,  daily, 
shall  be  given  to  Arithmetic. 

Sec  7.     In  all  grades,  excepting  the  lowest  two,  Friday  may 
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be  devoted  to  reviews,  written  examinations,  declamations,  read- 
ing of  compositions  and  select  pieces,  and  other  general  exer- 
cises; and  during  the  last  term  of  the  year,  there  shall  be  at  least 
one  written  examination  in  some  study  on  Friday  of  each  week. 

Sec.  8.  There  shall  be  ten  grades  in  the  course  of  study — four 
in  the  Grammar  Department  and  six  in  the  Primary  Department. 
The  regular  course  of  study  shall  consist  of  eight  years,  so  that 
children  entering  at  six  years  of  age  niay  graduate  at  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

Sec.  9.  There  shall  be  registered  in  the  Grammar  Schools  not 
less  than  fifty  scholars  to  each  teacher.  In  classes  of  the  First, 
Second,  and  Third  Grades,  the  average  number  belonging  shall 
be  not  less  than  forty  scholars.  In  classes  of  the  Fourth  Grade 
the  number  registered  shall  not  be  less  than  fifty-six  scholars, 
and  the  average  number  belonging  not  less  than  forty-five;  and 
in  the  Primary  classes  there  shall  be  registered  not  less  than  sixty 
nor  more  than  seventy  pupils,  and  the  average  number  belong- 
ing shall  not  be  less  than  fifty-five. 

Sec  10.  Pupils  admitted  from  the  Primary  Schools  are  ex- 
pected to  enter  the  Grammar  Schools  at  the  commencement  of 
the  term  in  July;  but  all  other  applicants  found  on  examination 
qualified  in  all  respects,  may  enter  school  at  any  time  by  apply- 
ing to  the  Master.  Pupils  regularly  transferred  from  one  school 
to  another  may  be  admitted  at  any  time,  on  presenting  their  cer- 
tificates of  transfer,  without  an  examination.  Monday  morning 
should  be  specially  set  apart  by  the  Principals  for  receiving  and 
examining  new  scholars. 

Sec  11.  Lessons  assigned  daily  to  be  studied  out  of  school, 
shall  not  be  longer  than  a  pupil  of  good  capacity,  in  the  upper 
Grammar  classes,  can  acquire  in  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  a  pu- 
pil of  the  lower  classes  can  acquire  in  one  hour. 

Sec  12.  Within  the  two  weeks  preceding  the  last  Monday  in 
each  term,  the  Master  of  each  District  shall  visit  each  Primary  in 
his  School  District,  and  examine  the  classes  in  the  presence  of 
their  instructors,  and  he  shall  give  certificates  of  promotion  to 
such  pupils  as  he  niay  find  qualified.  If,  however,  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  any  pupil  not  promoted  on  the  examination  of  the 
Master,  is  dissatisfied  with  his  decision,  such  person  may  apply 
to  the  Superintendent  for  another  examination  of  said  applicant. 
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Sec.  13.  Eacli  class  shall  pursue  the  studies  and  use  the  text 
books  assigned  to  its  grade;  but  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  a 
lower  class  has,  in  any  particular  branch  of  study,  made  the 
progress  requisite  for  promotion  to  a  higher  grade,  at  a  period 
earlier  than  the  regular  time  for  general  promotion,  then  such 
class  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent,  enter  upon 
the  study  of  one  of  the  text  books  prescribed  for  the  next  higher 
class. 

Sec  14.  At  the  beginning  of  each  school  year,  the  Superin- 
tendent shall  direct  and  supervise  the  organization  of  the  several 
classes  in  the  School  Department,  and  see  that  none  are  retained 
members  of  any  class  who  ought  to  be  admitted  to  classes  of 
higher  grades. 

Sec  15.  Vocal  Music  shall  be  taught  in  all  the  grades  of 
both  departments  under  the  direction  of  the  Music  Master,  whose 
time  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  schools  and  classes  of  each 
district,  by  the  Grammar  Master  of  that  district. 

Sec  16.  Map  Drawing  shall  be  required  in  all  the  grades  in 
which  Geography  is  studied,  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Principals.  Specimen  Maps  drawn  during  the  year  should  be 
preserved  by  the  teacher  and  credited  at  the  annual  examination 
for  promotion. 

Sec  17.  Penmanship  shall  be  taught  as  directed  by  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  District.  In  the  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Grades,  four  regular  lessons  in  copy  books  should  be  given 
each  week.  At  least  two  copy  books  must  be  written  through 
each  term.  The  general  principles  of  Penmanship  shall  be  ex- 
plained by  the  teacher  of  each  class.  One-half  of  the  credits  in 
Penmanship  will  be  awarded  for  neatness  and  improvement  made 
in  copy  books. 

Sec  18.  Vocal  Music,  Drawing,  Map  Drawing,  Reading  and 
Oral  Instruction,  Composition  and  Writing  shall  all  be  credited 
in  the  annual  examination  for  promotion. 

Sec  19.  Physical  exercises,  such  as  are  adapted  to  tlio  sev- 
eral grades,  and  the  different  school  rooms,  shall  be  given  by  all 
the  teachers  in  all  the  schools,  at  least  once  a  day,  and  in  the 
Primary  classes  twice  each  day,  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  Grammar  Master  of  each  district. 

Sec  20.     During  the  entire  course,  particular  and  continued 
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attention  shall  be  given  to  the  spelling  of  all  names  used  in  the 
lessons  of  Local  Geography.  All  difficult  names  must  be  writ- 
ten on  the  blackboard  and  copied  on  slates  or  in  exercise  books. 

Sec.  21.  In  every  grade,  except  the  Tenth,  the  teacher  shall 
review  the  course  of  study  of  the  preceding  grade,  and  the  Oral 
Instruction  of  all  the  preceding  grades. 

Sec  22.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Girls'  High  School 
unless  13  years  of  age,  and  no  girl  under  12  years  of  age  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  first  class  of  the  Grammar  schools. 

Sec  23.  No  lesson  to  be  studied  at  home  shall  be  given  to 
pupils  in  the  Tenth,  Ninth  and  Eighth  Grades. 

Sec  24.  For  the  purpose  of  saving  time  and  teaching  pupils 
to  carefully  express  their  lessons  and  ideas  in  written  language, 
it  is  recommended  that  teachers  require  their  classes  to  write 
their  lessons  on  their  slates.  In  the  higher  classes,  after  the 
lessons  have  been  written,  the  scholars  should  exchange  slates 
aud  correct  mistakes  according  to  correct  answers,  which  should 
be  dictated  by  the  teacher.  Review  the  lessons  orally  which 
have  been  written.  Every  alternate  lesson  could  be  profitably 
recited  in  writing. 

Sec  25.  Scholars  are  responsible  for  the  condition  and  neat- 
ness of  their  desks  and  the  floor  near  them.  Teachers  are  par- 
ticularly required  to  enforce  order  and  neatness  in  the  school 
room,  by  precept  and  the  example  of  keeping  everything  about 
their  own  desks  in  order.  Principals  are  required  to  give  daily 
attention  to  the  observance  of  this  rule. 


REVISED  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS. 

PROBATIONARY,  OR  TENTH  GRADE. 

Time  for  completing  this  Course,  One  Year. 

For  general  directions  in  this  grade,  see  "Willson's  Manual, 
First  School  Year,  pages  289  to  294. 

Reading.— Lessons  from  Willson's  Charts,  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4. 
Willson's  Primer  begun.  For  instructions  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing to  be  pursued  in  this  grade,  see  Willson's  Manual,  pages  24 
to  41,  and  291  and  292;  Calkin's  Manual,  pages  269  to  290. 
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Spelling. — From  the  Charts  and  Primer,  as  directed  iu  "Will- 
son's  Manual. 

Language — Oral  Compositiox. — By  combining  words  and  mak- 
ing short  sentences,  as  directed  in  Willson's  Manual,  pages  24 
to  41;  also  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  pages  219  to  230. 

Be  careful  to  correct  all  faulty  expressions  of  the  pupils,  and 
require  them  to  repeat  their  answers,  using  the  correct  language. 

Prixtixg  axd  Drawing. — Printing  letters  on  the  blackboard,  at 
least  fifteen  minutes  by  each  division,  daily.  Printing  on  the 
slate,  daily,  at  least  fifteen  minutes.  One  division  shall  be  sent 
to  the  blackboard,  while  the  other  is  at  work  on  the  slates.  See 
page  26,  Willson's  Manual. 

Drawing,  both  on  the  slate  and  blackboard,  as  directed  in 
Willson's  Manual,  pages  51  to  55;  Calkin's  Manual,  94  to  98. 

Numbers.  —  Counting,  reading  and  writing  numbers  to  100. 
Adding  and  subtracting  small  numbers,  not  to  exceed  4+10, 
both  mentally  and  by  writing  them  on  the  blackboard.  Use  the 
numeral  frame.  Roman  numerals  to  XXV.  Adding  on  the 
board  and  slate,  columns  of  units  not  to  exceed  5,  to  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  25.  For  methods  of  teaching,  see  Sheldon's  Ele- 
mentary Instruction,  pages  138  to  174;  and  Willson's  Manual, 
pages  30  to  32;  Calkin's,  135  to  153. 

Morals  axd  Maxxers. — Taught  by  enforcing  habits  of  personal 
cleanliness,  neatness  in  dress,  and  obedience  to  parents;  and  by 
telling,  not  reading,  simple  stories  to  illustrate  the  virtues  of  hon- 
esty, truthfulness  and  kindness.  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruc- 
tion, pages  384  to  388,  for  practical  exercises;  Calkin's  Lessons, 
pages  349  to  358. 

Oral  Ixstruction — Color. — Teach  the  names  of  the  Primary 
and  Secondary  colors  on  Willson's  Color  Chart  No.  13,  and 
teach  pupils  to  distinguish  the  colors  of  objects.  Willson's 
Manual,  page  92;  Calkin's  Manual,  112  to  11G. 

Parts  of  the  Body. — See  Calkin's  Manual,  pages  189  to  200. 

Objects. — Chair,  watch,  clock,  pin,  thimble,  knife,  cart,  and 
all  other  objects  named  on  page  308,  Calkin's  Manual.  See 
Calkin's  Manual,  pages  291  to  308. 

Animals. — See  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  310  to  316; 
take  dog,  goat,  cat  and  kittens,  hen  and  chickens,  and  animals 
named  on  pages  315  and  316,  in  Sheldon's  Manual. 
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Pla.ce. — Location  of  the  school  house,  of  the  house  of  each 
pupil,  the  number  of  the  house,  and  name  of  the  street.  Names 
of  the  five  principal  streets  of  the  city. 

General  Directions. — Make  two  divisions  of  the  class,  and 
keep  one  at  the  blackboard,  or  occupied  with  their  slates,  while 
the  other  is  receiving  instruction  in  reading  and  spelling,  or 
numbers,  from  the  teacher.  Physical  exercises,  according  to 
Mason's  Manual,  must  be  given  twice  a  day,  live  minutes  each 
time. 

The  teachers  of  this  grade  are  requested  to  study  thoroughly 
and  carefully  Willson's  Manual,  Calkin's  Object  Lessons,  Shel- 
don's Elementary  Instruction — particularly  the  sections  relating 
to  the  first  lessons  in  teaching. 


ninth  grade. 

Time  for  completing  this  ( .rail'',  Five  Months. 

Beading. — Willson's  Primer,  completed.  Use  Charts  Nos.  5 
and  6,  and  review  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

One  reading  lesson  from  the  Charts  daily,  and  one  from  the 
Primer  dairy. 

For  detailed  instructions,  see  Willson's  Manual,  pages  24  to 
41,  and  pages  294,  295;  paragraphs  26  and  37,  with  references. 
Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  pages  231  to  248. 

Spellling. — From  the  Charts  and  Primer,  and  from  words 
printed  on  the  board  by  the  teacher.  See  Willson's  Manual, 
pages  294,  295,  paragraphs  25  and  37,  with  references. 

Language. — Oral  Composition,  as  directed  in  Willson's  Manual, 
pages  24  to  41,  at  least  fifteen  minutes  each  day.  Sheldon's 
Elementary  Instruction,  pages  219  to  230. 

Be  careful  to  correct  the  faulty  pronunciation  and  ungrammalical 
expressions  of  pupils,. and  particularly  careful  to  require  them  to 
repeat  their  answers  in  sentences,  using  correct  language. 

Writing  and  Printing.— Begin  script  writing  on  the  black- 
board, easy  capitals,  and  small  letters,  followed  by  writing  on 
the  slates,  at  least  fifteen  minutes  daily. 

Writing  from  Chart  No.  9.  See  Willson's  Manual,  page  294, 
paragraph  27.  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  page  258. 
First  Step. 
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Drawing. — Both  on  the  blackboard  and  slates,  at  least  twenty 
minutes  daily.  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  pages  419  to 
426.     Calkin's,  94  to  98. 

Numbers.  —  Counting  by  l's,  2's,  5's  and  10's  to  100,  and 
backwards;  reading  and  writing  numbers  to  1,000;  addition  and 
subtraction  tables  to  6  plus  10,  regularly  and  promiscuously. 
Reading  and  writing  Roman  numerals  to  50.  Tables  to  be 
printed  on  the  board.  The  Abacus  to  be  used  in  illustration  of 
simple  operations. 

Pupils  shall  perform  slate  and  blackboard  exercises  in  adding 
columns  of  units  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  100.  Name  and 
value  of  silver  coins.  For  methods,  see  Sheldon's  Elementary 
Instruction,  pages  168  to  179;  Calkin's,  138  to  154. 

Morals  and  Manners. — Continued  as  in  the  First  Term.  Tell 
stories  from  Abbott's  Library  Book,  ' '  Learning  about  Right  and 
Wrong."  Read  five  or  ten  minutes  each  day,  from  some  inter- 
esting juvenile  book  from  the  School  Library.  Tell  stories  from 
Willson's  Intermediate  Third  Reader.  See  Sheldon's  Element- 
ary Instruction,  389  to  391.  Calkin's  Lessons,  pages  353  to  357. 
Teach  ten  maxims  from  Willson's  Manual,  or  Sheldon's  Ele- 
mentary Instruction. 

Colors. — The  leading  colors  and  shades,  from  Color  Chart  No. 
13,  matching  and  selecting  colors  from  the  box  of  color  cards. 
Also,  teach  the  color  of  familiar  objects. 

Size. — Length,  the  inch,  foot  and  yard,  taught  by  marking 
lengths  on  the  blackboard,  and  by  actually  measuring  with  sticks, 
cut  in  lengths  of  a  foot  and  a  yard,  measuring  the  length  and 
width  of  the  room,  desks  and  other  objects.  Teach  that  12 
inches  make  one  foot;  three  feet  make  one  yard.  See  Sheldon's 
Elementary  Instruction,  pages  200  to  207. 

Place. — See  Calkin's,  244  to  258;  Sheldon's  Elementary  In- 
struction, 263  to  270,  five  lessons.  Review  of  the  Tenth  Grade 
exercises.  Ten  additional  names  of  streets,  right  and  left  hand, 
North,  East,  South  and  West.  Location  of  any  public  buildings 
in  sight  of  the  school  house.  Tell  the  situation  of  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco;  Goat  Island;  Alcatraz  Island;  North  Beach;  Rin- 
con  Point;  the  Presidio;  the  Protrero;  Telegraph  Hill;  the 
Coast  Range  of  Mountains  and  Oakland. 

Parts  of  the  Body. — Continued  from  the  First  Term.  Calkin's 
Manual,  pages  189  to  226. 
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Objects. — Review  the  exercises  of  the  Tenth  Grade,  and  take 
the  following-  additional:  glass,  slate,  water,  milk.  See  Calkin's 
Manual,  pages  308  to  317. 

Animals. — Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  Second  Step, 
pages  316  to  320.     Willson's  Charts  No.  15  and  No.  1. 

Plants.— Chart  No.  21.  Willson's  Manual,  pages  292,  294. 
See  paragraphs  8  and  32. 

Conversational  Lessons  from  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruc- 
tion, pages  26  to  32. 

General  Directions. — Review  the  work  of  the  lower  grade. 
Two  divisions  in  the  class. 

Physical  exercises  twice  a  day,  rive  minutes  each  time. 

Teachers  are  required  to  carefully  study  the  reference  hooks. 

No  exercises  to  exceed  fifteen  minutes  in  length. 

Review  studies  of  the  lower  gradi 


1  I. .urn    GBADE. 
Time  to  complete  thi*  Grade,  Five  Months. 

Reading. — "Willson's  First  Reader,  to  page  17.  Concert  vocal 
exercises,  on  the  vowel  sounds,  before  each  reading  lesson.  Drill 
exercises  in  rising  and  falling  inflection,  and  emphasis.  Calkin's 
Manual,  269  to  297. 

Spelling. — "Words  from  the  Reader,  and  the  names  of  common 
objects.  Two  short  exercises  daily — one  oral,  the  other  written 
or  printed  on  the  slate  or  blackboard. 

Language. — Oral  Composition,  as  directed  in  "Willson's  Man- 
ual; Conversational  Lessons.  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction, 
pages  27  to  33. 

Drawing. — For  instruction,  see  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruc- 
tion, pages  419  to  126.  Use  easy  drawing  cards,  as  may  be  di- 
rected by  the  Principal  or  Drawing  Master. 

Writing. — Each  division  of  the  class  must  have  an  exercise  of 
ten  minutes  at  the  blackboard,  daily,  and  one  of  ecpial  length  on 
the  slates.  Short  sentences  from  the  Reader,  to  be  printed  or 
written  on  the  slates  and  the  board,  and  the  lessons  in  spelling 
to  be  learned  by  printing  or  writing  the  words  on  the  slates  or 
board.  Writing  script  letters,  both  capital  and  small  letters. 
Teach  the  relative  proportions  of  the  small  letters,  as  the  height 
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of  the  letters  m  and  d  compared  with  h  and  b.     Review  of  the 
.Ninth  Grade  course. 

Numbers. — Counting  to  100  by  2's,  beginning  with  one:  as  1, 
3,  5,  7,  9,  etc. ;  and  review  counting  on  even  numbers  by  2's,  5's, 
and  10's.  Reading  and  Writing  to  10,000.  Roman  numerals 
to  100.  Addition  and  Subtraction  tables  taught  together  to 
10+10,  regularly  and  promiscuously.  Multiplication  table:  2X.1 
to  2X10.  Teach  the  use  of  the  terms  plus  and  minus,  and  drill 
the  class  in  rapid  mental  combinations  of  small  numbers:  as, 
4+2+2+3+1— 3— 2+4=^how  many  ?  Calkin's  Manual,  135  to 
160.  Tables  to  be  printed  on  the  board:  blackboard  drill  in 
adding  columns  of  units  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  100;  mul- 
tiplication of  units,  the  product  not  to  exceed  20,  in  the  form  of 
written  arithmetic.  See  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  pages 
172  to  179.  Teach  pupils  the  sign  of  dollars,  and  how  to  write 
dollars,  not  to  exceed  $10,000. 

Morals  and  Manners. — Continue  as  in  the  Ninth  Grade.  Shel- 
don's Elementary  Instruction,  389  to  390.  Cowdery.  Teach  10 
new  Maxims  from  Willson  or  Sheldon,  and  review  the  10  learned 
in  the  previous  term. 

Oral  Instruction  —  Forms. — Lines:  straight,  curved,  parallel, 
perpendicular,  vertical,  horizontal,  oblique,  spiral  and  waving. 

Angles. — Right,  acute  and  obtuse;  and  plane  surfaces,  the 
square,  the  triangle,  and  the  circle.  For  instructions,  see  Shel- 
don's Elementary  Instruction,  pages  63  to  80;  Calkin's  Manual, 
41  to  77. 

Color. — Exercises  on  the  Color  Chart,  reviewing  the  leading 
colors,  tints  and  shades. 

Size. — Square  measure  introduced  by  drawing  a  square  inch, 
and  a  square  foot,  on  the  blackboard.  Exercises  in  measuring 
the  length  of  objects  in  the  school  room.  See  Sheldon's  Ele- 
mentary Instruction,  pages  200  to  207. 

Place. — Calkin's  245  to  258.  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruc- 
tion, 268  to  278. 

Objects. — Review  the  work  of  the  Ninth  Grade,  with  the  fol- 
lowing additional:  sugar,  coal,  sponge,  india  rubber.  Calkin's, 
page  317  to  330. 

Animals. — Review  the  lessons  of  the  Ninth  Grade.     Willson's 
Chart,  No.  15.     Willson's  Manual,  pages  150  to  162. 
7 
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Plants. — Names  of  plants  from  Chart  No.  21,  and  names  of 
plants  which  the  children  see  at  home,  or  in  the  gardens. 

Local  Geography. — Teach  the  following  directions,  both  in  the 
room  and  out  of  doors:  North,  East,  South,  "West.  Direction  of 
the  principal  streets.  Locate,  in  addition  to  the  places  named 
in  the  Ninth  Grade,  the  following-:  Russian  Hill,  Rincon  Hill, 
Mission  Peaks,  the  Plaza,  Union  Square,  Washington  Square,  the 
City  Hall,  Custom  House,  Post  Office,  United  States  Marine 
Hospital,  the  Lincoln  School  House,  the  Golden  Gate,  Pacific 
Ocean,  Angel  Island,  the  Shot  Tower,  Woodward's  Garden,  City 
Gardens,  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery,  Seal  Pocks  and  Port  Point. 

General  Directions. — Review  the  studies  of  the  lower  grades. 
Two  divisions  of  the  class. 


SEVENTH    GRADE. 

Time  to  complete  this  G  l  nth*. 

Reading.  —  Willson's  First  Reader,  completed.  Short  exer- 
cises in  vocal  sounds,  brea  ind  inflection,  of  live  minutes 
before  each  lesson.  Punctuation  marks  and  inflections.  See 
Willson's  Manual,  page  301,  paragraph  Tti. 

Spelling. — "Willson's  Primary  Speller,  to  page  40,  to  be  used 
as  directed  in  the  preface  by  the  author.  Every  work  to  be  I 
in  constructing  a  sentence,  either  written  or  oral;  accent  of  syl- 
lables, and  the  marks  used  to  distinguish  the  different  sounds  of 
the  vowels,  whether  long  or  short.  Short  exercises  daily,  in 
spelling  words  in  common  use  by  children. 

Language. — Oral  composition  continued  as  in  the  Eighth  Grade. 
Writing  short  sentences  from  Willson's  Speller,  in  connection 
with  the  spelling  lessons.  Writing  short  sentences  about  ani- 
mals or  things.  The  pupils  taught  to  use  Capital  Letters  at  the 
beginning  of  sentences,  and  periods  at  the  close.  Require  pupils 
to  answer  questions  by  using  a  complete  sentence. 

Writing. — Blackboard  and  slate  writing  daily.  Proportions 
of  the  small  letters  taught  by  ruled  spaces  on  the  board.  In 
classes  where  the  pupils  have  desks,  use  a  long  slate  pencil,  and 
require  it  to  be  held  like  a  pen.  Begin  to  use  paper,  writing 
with  a  long  lead  pencil.  The  use  of  pencils  to  be  followed  by 
the  use  of  a  pen;  blank  books  or  paper  used  in  this  class.'     Gen- 
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eral  exercises  to  secure  freedom  of  movement  with  the  hand  and 
arm.     For  instructions  for  position  at  the  desk,  see  Grade  Sixth. 

Drawing.— For  instructions,  see  "Willson's  Manual,  pages  51  to 
54.     Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  426  to  433. 

Numbers. — Robinson's  Primary  Arithmetic,  to  page  42.  Count- 
ing by  3's,  on  odd  and  even  numbers:  as  1,  4,  7  and  2,  5,  8,  11, 
etc.,  and  backwards  by  subtraction,  as  99,  96,  93,  etc.  Review 
of  counting  2's,  4's,  5's  and  10's,  and  backwards.  Problems  to 
be  solved  with  open  books.  Multiplication  and  division  tables, 
singly  and  simultaneously,  to  6  times  12,  regularly  and  promis- 
cuously. Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  one  million.  Roman 
numerals  of  the  Eighth  Grade  reviewed,  and  continued  to  1,000. 

Printing  tables  on  the  board  and  the  slate  daily.  Rapid  men- 
tal combinations  of  small  numbers  in  Addition,  Subtraction, 
Multiplication  and  Division  as  in  former  grades.  Examples  in 
adding  columns  of  units  and  tens  on  the  board,  the  amount  not 
to  exceed  1,000.  Teach  pupils  to  read  and  write  fractions  not  to 
exceed  lOths,  and  to  perform  slate  and  blackboard  exercises,  in 
Multiplication,  the  product  not  to  exceed  100;  as  24  multiplied 
by  4.  Teach  the  form  of  writing  examples  in  Division,  using 
only  unit  figures  for  the  divisor;  as  3)^ 

Morals  and  Manners. — Begin  to  read  from  Cowdery's  Moral 
Lessons,  one  lesson  a  week,  of  twenty  minutes.  Politeness  of 
behavior  should  be  strictly  inculcated,  and  neatness  of  dress  en- 
couraged. Teach  ten  new  maxims,  and  review  those  learned 
before. 

Animals. — Review  the  exercises  of  the  Eighth  Grade.  Shel- 
don's Elementary  Instruction,  pages  320  to  324.  Third  Step. 
Chart  No.  17.  Teach  the  names  of  birds,  and  their  most  striking 
characteristics. 

Plants. — Willson's  Chart  No.  21.  Teach  the  names  of  plants 
and  their  most  common  uses. 

Form. — Square,  parallelogram,  right-angled  triangle,  penta- 
gon, hexagon,  heptagon,  octagon,  circle,  semi-circle,  ring,  oval 
and  ellipse.     Review  form  in  lower  grades. 

Color. — Review  the  charts  on  color,  and  teach  the  leading 
colors,  tints  and  shades.  Compare  with  the  charts  the  color  of 
articles  of  clothing,  flowers,  plants,  etc. 

Objects. — Salt,  alum,  honey,  gum  Arabic,  wax,  putty,  mortar, 
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chalk,  iron,  gold,  silver  and  copper.  See  Calkin's  Object  Les- 
sons, pages  333  and  334. 

Local  Geography. — Review  the  places  taught  in  the  lower 
grades,  and  in  addition  teach  the  direction  and  situation  of  Oak- 
land, Goat  Island,  Mercantile  Library,  the  largest  church  and 
school  edifices,  San  Pablo,  San  Eafael,  Petaluma,  Yallejo,  Be- 
nicia,  San  Jose. 

Size. — Develop  ideas  of  width,  as  wide  and  narrow;  of  thick- 
ness; of  height,  as  high  and  low,  tall  and  short;  of  depth,  as 
deep  and  shallow.  See  Calkin's  Primary  Object  Lessons,  pages 
168  to  171.     Review  size  in  lower  grades. 

Place. — Develop  ideas  of  surface  of  the  country  by  the  chil- 
dren's own  observation  of  land,  water,  hills,  valleys  and  moun- 
tains. See  Calkin's  Primary  Object  Lessons,  pages  263  to  2(15. 
Also  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  p  -.'  a  -71  to  21 

Calistuexio  and  Physical  Exi  of  five  minutes,  at  least 

three  times  a  day.     Review  studies  of  lower  gra<  I 


sixth    QBADE. 
Time  to  complete  this  Grade,  One  Term  ••<  I  >,■   Months. 

R •  ading.- — -Willson's  Second  Reader.  Thorough  drill  in  in- 
flection, pitch,  force,  pauses,  emphasis  and  accent,  of  five  min- 
utes before  commencing  to  read.  Exercises  in  vocal  culture  in 
connection  with  reading  lessons. 

Thorough  drill  on  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  consonants. 

In  this  grade,  the  work  of  learning  how  to  study  lessons 
begins. 

Secure  the  careful  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  meaning  of 
their  lessons  by  cpiestioning  them  on  the  sense.  Require  the 
pupils  to  close  their  books  and  give  the  substance,  first  of  a  sen- 
tence, next  of  a  paragraph,  and  finally  of  a  page  or  the  entire 
lesson. 

Spelling. — "Willson's  Primary  Speller,  to  page  GO  —  omitting 
pages  49,  50,  51  and  55.  Every  word  to  be  used  in  constructing 
a  sentence,  either  oral  or  written,  as  directed  in  the  Speller. 
Lessons  of  the  Seventh  Grade  reviewed.  Spelling  of  words  in 
common  use  by  the  pupils. 
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Language. — Written  and  oral  sentences,  as  directed  in  Will- 
son's  Manual.  Short  written  extemporaneous  compositions  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  teacher.  For  suggestions,  use  Brook- 
field's  Elementary  Composition.  Attention  paid  to  spelling, 
capitals,  periods,  and  the  pronoun  I  as  a  capital  letter.  Require 
pupils  to  answer  questions  by  using  complete  sentences.  Be 
careful  to  correct  all  ungrammatical  expressions. 

Writing. — Exercises  in  writing  on  the  blackboard,  for  the 
pu^ose  of  learning  the  proportions  of  the  small  letters  and  cap- 
itals. Writing  in  a  blank  book  such  exercises  with  a  pen  as  will 
secure  a  free  use  of  the  fingers,  hand,  wrist  and  arm,  and  cor- 
rect and  easy  positions  at  the  desk. 

Position  in  Writing. — Require  the  pupil  to  sit  with  the  right 
elbow  resting  on  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  desk,  the  left 
elbow  on  the  left-hand  corner,  the  body  facing  the  desk  squarely, 
the  weight  thrown  lightly  on  the  left  arm,  and  the  book  placed 
diagonally  on  the  desk.  This  is,  for  most  writing,  the  easiest 
and  best  position  at  the  school  desks. 

Drawing. — Blackboard  and  slate  exercises,  using  drawing  cards 
selected  by  the  teacher. 

Arithmetic — -Robinson's  Primary,  to  page  64.  Pupils  to  re- 
cite lessons  with  open  book,  and  the  tables  to  be  printed  by  the 
pupils  on  the  blackboard  and  slate.  The  analysis  of  problems 
not  to  be  required,  but  pupils  to  perform  on  the  blackboard,  as 
well  as  mentally,  the  problems  on  each  page,  under  the  tables. 
List  of  "tables"  to  be  learned:  Avoirdupois  Weight,  United 
States  Money,  Time,  Dry  Measure,  and  Liquid  Measure  to  gal- 
lons; Long  Measure,  learned  by  actual  measurement  on  the 
board — 12  inches  1  foot,  3  feet  1  yard,  5-j  yards  or  16^  feet  1  rod; 
Square  Measure — 144  square  inches  1  square  foot,  9  square  feet 
1  square  yard,  drawn  on  the  board. 

Blackboard  drill  in  adding  columns  of  units,  tens,  and  hun- 
dreds, the  amount  not  to  exceed  1,000.  Drill  on  the  board  in 
written  multiplication,  the  multiplier  being  limited  to  unit  fig- 
ures and  the  multiplicand  to  six  places. 

Written  division,  using  2  for  the  divisor  and  three  places  for 
the  dividend. 

Subtraction,  limited  to  four  places,  and  the  reasons  for  "bor- 
rowing" not  to  be  required. 
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Numeration  and  notation  to  1,000,000. 

Roman  Numerals  to  1,000. 

Counting-  or  Adding,  beginning  with  both  1  and  2,  to  100,  by 
2's,  3's,  4's  and  5's,  and  subtracting  the  same  from  100.  Rapid 
combinations  of  unit  figures,  in  the  four  operations,  both  men- 
tally and  on  the  slate  and  blackboard,  as  6X4^-8-f-2x4 — 2-=-9-|- 
7-J-3X7— l-KL0=how  many? 

Teach  pupils  to  read  and  write  common  fractions  to  hun- 
dredths, and  decimal  fractions  to  hundredths. 

Teach  pupils  the  use  oi  the  sign  $,  and  to  read,  write,  and  add 
dollars  and  cents. 

No  lessons  in  Arithmetic  in  this  grade  to  be  assigned  by  the 
teacher  to  be  studied  at  home. 

Manners  and  Morals. — Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons,  one  lesson 
of  half  an  hour  each  Friday.  The  moral  judgment  may  now  bo 
called  into  exercise  to  determine  the  right  or  wrong  of  actions, 
with  some  of  the  simple  reasons  for  such  opinions.  Read  from 
Willson's  Third  Header,  and  from  the  Rollo  Books  in  the  library. 
Teach  ten  new  Maxims,  and  review  those  of  the  previous  g] 

Oral  Instruction — Form. — Teach  from  fche  box  of  solids  the 
following:  Cube,  pyramid,  sphere,  cone,  cylinder,  and  review 
the  work  of  all  the  lower  grades. 

Color. — Color  chart,  review  of  leading  colors,  tints  and  shades, 
the  same  as  in  Eighth  Grade. 

Objects. — Review  the  work  of  the  previous  grade,  and  take  the 
following  additional:  Paper,  leather,  lead,  egg,  cheese,  orange, 
apple,  peach,  pear.  See  Sheldon's  Lessons  on  Objects,  and  El- 
ementary Instruction. 

Animals. — Extend  and  review  the  lessons  of  the  Seventh  Grade 
and  lower  grades.  For  suggestions,  see  Sheldon's  Elementary 
Instruction,  324  to  358. 

Plants. — Review  and  extend  the  lessons  of  the  Seventh  Grade. 
For  suggestions,  see  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  359  to 
384. 

Teach  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State,  the  Mayor  and 
principal  officers  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco. 

Place  —  Local  Geography. — Review7  the  places  named  in  the 
Seventh  Grade,  and  locate  the  following  additional  ones:    Mer- 
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cantile  Library,  Mechanics'  Institute,  Masonic  Temple,  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,  the  larger  church  buildings,  San  Pablo,  San  Ra- 
fael,  Petaluina,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  San  Jose,  Angel  Island,  Rac- 
coon  Straits,  Golden  Gate,  Fort  Point,  Lime  Point,  Bay  Coun- 
ties, Upper  Coast  Counties,  Lower  Coast  Counties,  Mountain 
Counties,  Gold  producing  Counties,  Grazing  Counties,  Grain 
producing  Counties,  Location  of  Copper  Mines,  Quicksilvre 
Mines,  Coal  Mines,  and  Marble  and  Granite  Quarries.  Kequire 
the  direction,  by  points  of  the  compass,  of  all  the  places  named 
in  the  lower  grades,  from  the  school  house  which  the  pupils 
attend. 

Require  the  pupils  to  draw  on  a  board  on  a  large  scale  a  rough 
outline  map  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  and  vicinity.  Require 
the  pupils  to  spell  the  names  of  all  the  places  taught  in  Local 
Geography,  by  writing  them  on  the  slate  or  in  exercise  boohs. 

Natural  features  of  land  and  water.  Distance  in  miles  of 
places  in  the  city  from  the  City  Hall,  and  of  towns  in  the  vicinity 
from  San  Francisco. 

A  globe  introduced  to  the  pupils,  and  the  equator,  axes,  poles 
and  daily  revolutions,  made  familiar.  Oceans  and  continents 
pointed  out,  and  the  location  of  California. 

Time. — Teach  the  scholars  to  distinguish  the  time  of  day  by 
the  clock. 

Genekal  Directions. — Physical  exercises,  breathing  exercises, 
and  concert  vocal  exercises,  at  least  twice  every  day.  General 
review  of  the  course  in  the  lower  grades. 


FIFTH    GKADE. 
Time  to  complete  this  Grade,  One  Year. 

Reading. — Willson's  Intermediate  Third,  one-half  of  the  book. 
Concert  vocal  exercises  on  the  elementary  sounds,  inflection, 
pitch  and  stress,  five  minutes  at  each  reading  lesson.  The 
teacher  is  referred  to  Russell's  Vocal  Culture.  Teach  abbrevia- 
tions as  found  in  Sargent's  Speller,  the  teacher  to  copy  them  on 
the  blackboard.  Scholars  should  not  be  required  to  purchase 
the  book. 

Spelling. — Willson's  Primary,  reviewed  and  completed,  omit- 
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ting  Lessons  98,  09,  102,  and  pages  76  to  80.  Written  and  oral 
construction  of  sentences  as  directed  in  the  Speller.  Oral  spell- 
ing, alternating  -with,  exercises  in  writing,  both  on  the  slate  and 
with  pencil  and  pen  on  paper.  Weekly  exercise  in  spelling  the 
names  of  objects  and  places  named  in  the  course  of  oral  instruc- 
tion. 

Writing. — Payson  &  Dunton's  Cop}*  Books  as  directed  by  the 
Principal.  Particular  attention  given  to  the  manner  of  holding 
the  pen.  Bad  habits  of  position  at  the  desk,  and  incorrect  man- 
ner of  holding  the  pen,  to  count  as  fifty  per  cent,  of  demerit  in 
the  examination  in  writing.  Four  lessons  a  week,  and  a  fifth 
lesson  in  copying  a  corrected  composition. 

Drawing. — Under  the  direction  of  the  drawing  teacher.  For 
suggestions  in  blackboard  drawing,  the  teacher  is  referred  to 
Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  pages  433  to  441. 

Language. — Oral  and  written  sentence-making,  in  connection 
with  Willson's  Speller,  as  required  under  the  head  of  spelling. 
One  extemporaneous  composition,  time  half  an  hour  each  week, 
on  some  subject  presented  and  talked  about  by  the  teacher,  as  in 
oral  instruction.  One  studied  composition  weekly,  and  pre- 
sented each  Friday,  to  be  recopied  as  a  writing  lesson  the  fol- 
lowing week.  For  suggestions  use  Brookfield's  Composition, 
Sheldon's,  Calkin's,  and  Willson's  Manuals,  and  Quackenbos' 
First  Lessons. 

Require  pupils  to  use  correct  language  in  reciU  lion. 

Geography. — Cornell's  Primary  to  the  Map  of  Asia. 

Arithmetic. — Robinson's  Rudiments  to  page  8'2,  omitting  Sec- 
tions 74,  75  and  76,  rules  and  definitions,  anel  making  practical 
operations  the  main  object.  Mental  examples  to  be  performed 
with  open  book.  Class  drill  on  the  blackboard  fifteen  minutes, 
twice  a  week,  on  practical  operations,  dictated  by  the  teacher  in 
the  four  rules.  Rapid  mental  combinations  of  numbers,  class- 
drill  twice  a  week,  of  ten  ruimites  each.  Rapid  counting,  class- 
drill,  by  2's,  3's,  4's,  5's,  6's,  7's,  8's,  9's,  10's,  li's  and  12's,  to 
100.  Roman  numerals  reviewed.  Continue  the  reading  and 
writing  of  common  fractions,  not  to  exceed  lOOths,  and  of  deci- 
mal fractions,  not  to  exceed  l,000ths.  Addition  and  subtraction 
of  decimals,  and  their  multiplication  by  whole  numbers,  limited 
to  small  numbers,  and  simple  operations.  Similar  exercises  with 
dollars  and  cents. 
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Local  Geography. — Review  of  the  course  in  the  Sixth  Grade. 
Rough  outline  map  of  California,  drawn  on  the  board  by  the 
pupils,  and  the  following  additional  places  located:  Yreka,  Cres- 
cent City,  Red  Bluff,  Marysville,  Grass  Valley,  Nevada,  Sacra- 
mento, Stockton,  San  Jose,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego,  and  exercises  in  distances  of  those  places  from  San 
Francisco.  Locate  the  following  places:  Virginia  City,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Portland,  Salem,  Vancouver,  Sitka,  four  Mountain 
Range?,  and  seven  principal  rivers  and  bays  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  the  United  States.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  spell  the 
names  of  all  the  places  taught  in  local  geography  by  writing 
them  on  the  slate  or  in  their  exercise  books. 

Morals  and  Manners. — Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons;  one  exercise 
of  half  an  hour  each  Friday;  for  suggestions  in  conducting  moral 
lessons,  see  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  pages  402,  403. 
Teach  ten  new  Maxims;  commit  to  memory  ten  stanzas  from  the 
best  poets. 

Oral  Instruction. — General  review  of  colors,  form,  size  and 
place,  as  taught  in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades. 

Metals  and  Minerals. — General  properties,  qualities  and  uses 
of  the  following:  iron,  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  salt,  coal, 
granite,  marble  and  slate,  the  objects  to  be  presented  to  the 
class.  For  instruction  and  models,  sse  Sheldon's  Lessons  on 
Objects,  pages  132  to  1G8. 

Animals.— Chart  No.  16.  Teach  the  names  and  most  promi- 
nent characteristics  and  habits  of  the  animals  named  on  the 
Chart,  omitting  difficult  technical  names  and  classification. 

Government. — Give  short  oral  lessons  upon  the  Monarchial 
and  Republican  forms  of  Government,  and  teach  the  names  of 
the  rulers  of  England,  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  Italy 
and  Brazil. 

Plants. — Willson's  Chart  No.  22.  Take  the  Medicinal  plants, 
and  those  used  as  beverages.  For  directions,  see  "Willson's 
Manual,  pages  245)  to  260. 

General  Directions. — Some  regular  physical  exercise,  at  least 
twice  a  day. 

In  schools  for  girls  exclusively,  the  class  should  be  provided 
with  light  wooden  dumb-bells. 

Short  written  examination  at  least  once  in  two  weeks. 

Review  the  studies  of  the  lower  grades. 
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Fourth  Grade. 

Time,  One  Year. 

Beading. — Willson's  Intermediate  Third  Reader.  Vocal  ex- 
ercises, as  in  the  Fifth  Grade,  continued.  See  Russell's  Vocal 
Culture. 

Spelling. — Willson's  Large  Speller,  to  page  GO.  Particular 
and  continued  attention  to  be  given  to  the  oral  and  written  con- 
struction of  sentences,  as  directed  in  the  preface;  to  the  ] 
of  speech,  as  directed  after  each  lesson  on  the  upper  half  of 
each  page;  and  to  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  their  notation, 
as  indicated  at  the  head  of  each  lesson. 

The  "lessons,"  on  the  upper  half  of  each  page,  may  he  spelled 
orally,  but  the  "exercises,"  on  the  lower  half  of  each  page,  nm- 
taining  synonyms,  must  be  written,  and  the  phrases  expanded  into 
sentences.     Abbreviations  reviewed  from  Sargent's  Speller. 

"Writing. — Three  lessons  a  week  in  tin  copy  books,  and  one 
in  copying  corrected  compositions:  half  an  hour  each  lesson. 
Faulty  habits  of  position  at  the  desk  and  holding  the  pen,  to 
count  20  percent,  demerit  of  the  credits  allowed  in  examination. 

Drawing. — As  directed  by  the1  Drawing  Teacher. 

Language.—  Recpairc  usually  answers  to  be  given  by  using  a 
complete  sentence.  Correct  faulty  expressions,  and  require  the 
pupil  to  repeat  the  correction.      Oral  and  written  S  in 

sentence-making,  as  found  in  connection  with  Willson's  Speller. 
Short  extemporaneous  compositions,  or  exercises  on  the  slate, 
on  simple  subjects,  taken  from  the  topics  of  oral  instruction, 
twice  a  week,  half  an  hour  each  time.  One  studied  composition 
every  Friday,  on  some  subject  selected  and  talk-  .1  ah.  ut  by  the 
teacher.  Teach  the  pupils  how  to  write,  fold  and  direct  a  letter, 
and  require  them  to  write  composition  exercises  in  the  form  of 
letters,  until  they  learn  how  to  do  it  correctly,  by  practice.  All 
corrected  compositions  to  be  recopied  in  school,  as  a  writing 
exercise.  For  topics,  refer  to  Willson's,  Calkin's,  or  Sheldon's 
Manuals;  Lessons  on  Objects. 

Geography — Cornell's  Primary,  reviewed  and  completed.  Ex- 
ercises on  the  Outline  Maps.  Five  Lessons  on  the  Globe,  to 
explain  the  location  of  continents  and  oceans,  latitude,  long- 
itude, meridians,  parallels,  poles,  ecpiator,  and  the  revolution  of 
the  earth. 
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Local. — Review  the  exercises  of  the  Sixth  Grade.  Require  the 
pupils  to  draw  on  the  board,  and  on  paper,  large  sized  maps  of 
California.  Locating-,  in  addition  to  places  named  in  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Grades,  the  following:  Sonora,  Placerville,  "Watson- 
ville,  Napa,  Brooklyn,  Copperopolis,  San  Bernardino,  Red  Bluff, 
Visalia,  Folsorn,  Redwood  City.  Locate  the  mountain  ranges 
and  principal  rivers  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Teach  the  principal 
mineral  and  vegetable  productions  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the 
physical  characteristics  and  climate  of  the  country,  and  draw 
maps  of  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  to  spell  all  the  names  of  places  taught 
in  local  geography,  by  writing  them  on  their  slates  or  in  their 
exercise  books. 

Arithmetic. —  Robinson's  Rudiments,  from  page  82  to  153, 
omitting  the  black-lettered  sections,  132,  138, 141, 142, 145,  150, 
152,  162  to  1G5,  with  all  examples  involving  their  applications. 
Review  the  first  82  pages  by  taking  the  last  five  examples  under 
each  paragraph  or  section.  Analysis  not  required  in  examina- 
tion. Class-drill  exercises  on  the  board  and  slate  at  least  every 
other  lesson  in  arithmetic,  of  fifteen  minutes.  Teach  the  pupils 
the  method  of  reckoning  simple  interest  in  California,  in  the 
common  business  form.  Require  the  pupils  to  write  promissory 
notes,  orders,  and  bills,  until  every  member  of  the  class  can  write 
each  form  correctly  and  creditably. 

Oral  Instruction. — General  review  of  the  Color  Charts,  and 
the  box  of  geometrical  solids.  See  Sheldon's,  Willson's,  and 
Calkin's  Manuals. 

Metals  and  Minerals. — Review  the  lessons  of  the  lower  grades, 
and  add  the  following:  quicksilver,  tin,  zinc,  brass,  quartz,  mica, 
sandstone,  lime,  asphaltum  and  chalk.  See  Sheldon's  Lessons 
on  Objects. 

Animals.- — Review  and  extend  the  lessons  of  the  lower  grades, 
and  take  up  Chart  No.  18:  Fishes. 

Plants.—  Chart  No.  22,  Sections  7,  8,  9  and  10.  See  Willson's 
Manual,  page  2GG  to  287. 

General. — Teach  and  explain  the  principal  trades,  occupations 
and  professions. 

Morals  and  Manners. — Fifteen  minutes  every  Friday.  Cow- 
dery's  Moral  Lessons,  and  selections  from  the  School  Library. 
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General  rules  of  deportment  in  public  places  and  at  home. 
Habits  of  personal  neatness.  For  suggestions,  see  Sheldon's 
Elementary  Instruction,  384  to  418.  Commit  to  memory  ten 
stanzas  from  the  best  poets. 

General  Directions. — -Written  examination  in  some  one  study 
of  the  course  at  least  one  hour  every  Friday,  the  credits  to  be 
added  in  the  monthly  report.  General  exercise  of  half  an  hour 
on  Friday,  in  questioning  pupils  about  the  library  books  which 
they  have  read  during  the  week.  Declamations  by  the  boys. 
Reading  of  compositions  and  recitations  of  poetry  by  the  girls, 
at  least  half  an  hour,  weekly — the  class  to  be  divided  into  suita- 
ble sections. 

Review  studies  of  lower  grades. 


TIITKI)    QBADE. 
rime,  One  Year. 

Reading. — Willson's  Third  Reader.     Conceri  exercises  in 

cal  culture,  weekly,  on   emphasis,  pitch,  force  and  inflecl 
Teach  the  scholars  how  to  distinguish  the  vowel  Bounds  in  Y\ 
ster's  Dictionary.     Sec  Bus  ell's  Vocal  Culture. 
Spelling.  —  Willson's    Speller,  bo    page    90,  expanding    the 

phrases  into  sentence    . 

Classify  the  nouns,  verbs  and  adjectives  in  the  Exercises  and 
Defining  Lessons  near  the  end  of  the  Speller  (adjectives),  pages 
150  to  15G,  Lessons  1  to  7. 

Definitions,  and  use  of  capitals  on  page  107  of  the  Speller, 
and  Rules,  page  1G8. 

YvniTixG. — Four  lessons  a  week,  half  an  hour  each;  Payson  & 
Dunton's  Copy  Books.  One  exercise  in  writing,  weekly,  in  copy- 
ing corrected  compositions. 

Dkawixg. — Under  the  direction  of  the  drawing  teacher. 

Language. — KeiTs  Common  School  Grammar,  from  page  70  to 
121.  Town's  Analysis,  to  page  5G,  section  10.  Sentence-mak- 
ing, as  directed  in  Willson's  Speller,  constructing  full  sentences 
out  of  the  phrases  in  the  "Exercises,"  from  Exercise  48  to  77. 
Short  composition  exercises  on  slates,  twice  a  week,  from  fifteen 
minutes  to'half  an  hour  each,  to  be  written  on  topics  assigned 
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and  explained  by  the  teacher.  A  studied  composition  to  be  re- 
quired once  a  week  on  a  subject  assigned  and  explained  by  the 
teacher. 

At  least  two  composition  exercises  during  each  term,  to  be  in 
the  form  of  letters,  properly  folded  and  directed. 

All  compositions,  after  being  corrected  by  the  teacher,  to  be 
carefully  re-copied  by  the  pupil  as  an  exercise  in  writing,  in 
school. 

Geography. — Guyot's  Intermediate,  to  page  33 — Nature  of  the 
country. 

Local  Geography. — Review  the  exercises  of  the  Fourth  Grade. 
Draw  on  a  large  scale,  a  map  of  California,  and  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories,  using  Clarke's  Common  School  Geogra- 
phy. Oral  instruction  on  the  climate,  surface,  soil  and  produc- 
tions of  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories.  Teach  the  spelling 
of  geographical  names — the  same  as  in  Fourth  Grade. 

Arithmetic. — Robinson's  Rudiments,  completed,  and  reviewed 
by  taking  the  last  five  examples  under  each  section,  omitting  the 
same  sections  as  in  the  Fourth  Grade,  and  also  from  page  153  to 
167,  and  Article  195.  Require  the  pupils  to  learn  and  recite  all 
the  black-letter  definitions.  Rules  required  for  fundamental 
and  fractional  operations,  but  not  required  to  be  memorized  in 
the  exact  language  of  the  book.  Blackboard  and  slate  drill  ex- 
ercises of  the  whole  class,  at  least  twice  a  week,  and  fifteen  min- 
utes each  time,  or  better  still,  ten  minutes  daily,  after  or  before 
the  regular  recitation  of  tbe  book  lesson.  Teach  the  California 
methods  of  reckoning  simple  interest,  and  require  each  pupil  to 
learn  to  write  readily  and  correctly,  a  promissory  note,  an  order, 
and  a  bill.  Rapid  mental  combinations  of  small  numbers,  in- 
•tolying  the  four  rules,  at  least  every  alternate  lesson  in  Arith- 
metic. Review  of  counting  by  3's,  4's,  7's  and  9's.  Most  of  the 
work  of  this  grade  to  be  done  at  school.  Not  more  than  five 
problems  shall  be  assigned  to  be  worked  at  home,  for  any  one 
lesson,  and  not  more  than  three  difficult  problems. 

Manners  and  Morals. — One  lesson  each  week,  on  Friday,  20 
minutes.  Use  Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons,  and  for  suggestions, 
see  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  pages  413  to  418.  Com- 
mit to  memory  five  short  pieces  of  poetry  from  the  standard  po- 
ets— to  be  dictated  by  the  teacher  and  copied  by  the  pupils. 
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Oral  Instruction. — Review  the  Color  Charts.  See  Willson's 
Manual,  Sheldon's,  and  Calkin's. 

Metals  and  Minerals. — Review  the  Exercises  of  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Grades,  and  add  the  following:  clay,  borax,  soda,  potash, 
agate,  gypsum,  diamond,  emerald,  ruby,  garnet  and  carnclian. 
For  illustrations,  see  Sheldon's  Lessons  on  Objects. 

Animals. — Review  the  work  of  the  previous  grades.  See  Will- 
son's  Manual,  pages  130  to  177. 

Plants. — Review  the  work  of  the  previous  grades. 

Color. — Review  the  Color  Charts,  Primary,  Secondary  and 
Tertiary  Colors,  and  tints,  hues  and  shades. 

General  relation  of  trades,  occupations  and  professions  to  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  country. 

General  Directions. — "Written  Examination  every  Friday,  of 
at  least  hall'  an  hour,  on  some  one  stud}  of  bhe  course,  the  papers 
to  be  credited  in  the  monthly  report.  Declamation  for  the  boys, 
and  select  reading  for  the  girls,  every  Friday;  the  class  to  be 
divided  into  suitable  sections  for  the  purpose. 


SECOND  GRADE. 
Time,  One  ^ 

Reading.  —  Willson's  Intermediate  Fourth  Reader,  lessons 
twice  a  week.  An  exercise  in  vocal  culture,  fifteen  minutes, 
once  a  week.  The  teacher  is  referred  to  Russell's  Vocal  Culture 
for  the  analysis  and  classification  of  elementary  sounds,  and  for 
concert  exercises  in  stress,  emphasis,  force,  movement  and  pitch. 
Teach  the  pupils  how  to  distinguish  the  vowel  sounds,  as  marked 
in  Webster's  Dictionary. 

Spelling. — Willson's  Speller,  from  page  90  to  120,  revieA  .ng 
the  work  of  the  previous  grade.  Four  lessons  a  week.  Particu- 
lar attention  paid  to  accent,  pronunciation,  and  the  marks  used 
to  denote  the  different  sounds  of  the  vowels. 

Definitions  and  Rules  on  pages  1G7  and  1G8.  Defining  Les- 
sons (nouns)  7  to  14,  pages  157  to  163,  with  a  review  of  the  seven 
previous  lessons.  Spelling  of  important  geographical  names  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  one  exercise  of  not  less  than  20  minutes,  each 
week. 
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Writing. — Four  lessons  a  week.  Payson  &  Dun  ton's  Copy 
Books.  Principles  explained  from  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher. 
Incorrect  manner  of  holding  the  pen  and  in  sitting  at  the  desk 
to  be  counted  as  demerits  in  the  examination  in  penmanship. 

Drawing. — First  half  year,  linear  drawing;  second  half  year, 
for  boys,  ground  plans,  raising  elevations,  specimens,  etc.;  for 
girls,  pencil  and  crayon  drawing. 

Language. — Kerl's  Common  School  Grammar,  to  page  227,  and 
the  work  of  the  Third  Grade  reviewed.  Teach  Punctuation, 
pages  330  to  346,  and  False  Syntax,  pages  276  to  295.  Town's 
Analysis,  to  page  10.5.  Extemporaneous  conrposition,  three- 
fourths  of  an  hour  to  an  hour,  once  a  week;  a  studied  compo- 
sition, once  a  week;  both  to  be  written  on  subjects  assigned  and 
divided  into  appropriate  heads  or  topics  by  the  teacher.  All 
corrected  compositins  to  be  carefully  re-copied  by  the  pupils  and 
returned  to  the  teacher. 

Geography. — Guyot's  Intermediate,  completed.  Outline  map 
of  California,  of  Nevada,  of  Oregon,  and  Alaska.  Review  of 
the  Local  Geography  of  the  lower  grades.  Outlines  of  the 
Physical  Geography  of  the  United  States. 

Teach  the  principal  mountain  ranges,  rivers  and  plains,  and 
the  more  important  vegetable  and  mineral  products  of  the  differ- 
ent States. 

Teach  the  scholars  to  spell  geographical  names  in  this  grade, 
the  same  as  in  the  Fourth  Grade. 

Arithmetic — Robinson's  Practical  Arithmetic,  to  page  217, 
omitting  as  follows:  Sections  86  to  90,  92,  93,  99,  189,  190,  191, 
202  to  206,  and  213  to  217  inclusive.  In  reviewing  the  work  of 
the  previous  grades,  take  the  important  leading  definitions  in 
black  letters.  One  full  lesson  of  three-fourths  of  an  hour  each 
week,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  class  drill  at  the  blackboard, 
on  practical  questions  involving  the  application  of  the  principles 
which  have  been  learned.  Not  more  than  five  questions  to  be 
assigned  for  any  one  lesson,  to  be  performed  out  of  school. 
Review  of  simple  interest,  as  taught  in  the  previous  grades,  and 
exercises  in  writing  promissory  notes,  orders  and  bill  continued 
until  practically  learned. 

Mental  Arithmetic. — Colburn's  Intellectual,  section  4  to  sec- 
tion 9.     In  the  longer  and  more  difficult  operations,  the  ques- 
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tions  to  be  recited  with  open  boot.  Class  drill  in  rapid  mental 
combinations,  as  in  the  preceding-  grades.  Counting  to  100, 
beginning  with  both  1  and  2,  by  o's,  o's,  7's,  9's,  13's,  li's,  15's, 
and  16's. 

History  of  the  United  States.  —  Anderson's  Introductory, 
through  the  American  Revolution. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Taught  under  the  head  of  oral  in- 
struction. In  girls'  schools,  the  teachers  recommended  to  read 
from  Miss  Beecher's  Physiology  and  Calisthenic 

Manners  and  Morals. — Use  Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons.  One 
lesson  a  week.  For  suggestions,  see  Sheldon's  Elementary  In- 
struction, pages  413  to  418. 

Oral  Instruction. — Metals  awl  Mi  tew  the  ExerciSBB 

of  the  Third  Grade,  with  the  following  add'  Linens  of 

gold-bearing  quartz,  lava,  trap-roc-k,  feldspar,  hornblende,  gar- 
net, chalcedony,  serpentine,  asbestos,  soap:  lone  and  emery. 
See  Sheldon's  Lessons  on  Obj<  i 

Animals  and  Plants.     Review  the  work  of  the  1  ;.dcs, 

continuing  the  use  of  AVillson's  Charts. 

Sound. — Teach  how  sound  is  produced,  and   its  general  1 
as  taught  in  Parker's  First  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy,  pages 
64  to  71. 

General  Directions. — Written  review  of  one  hour  every  Fri- 
day on  some  one  study  of  the  course,  the  result  to  be  credited  in 
the  month]}-  report.  Beading  compositions,  declamations  and  se- 
lect pieces,  weekly;  the  class  being  divided  into  suitable  sections. 
Review  studies  of  lower  grades. 


FIRST    GRADE. 
Time,  One  Year. 

Reading. — Review  Willson's  Intermediate  Fourth  Reader,  and 
use  Russell's  Vocal  Culture. 

Spelling. — "Willson's  Speller,  completed  and  reviewed.  De- 
fining Lessons  in  line  print,  14  to  17,  with  a  review  of  the  pre- 
ceding 14  lessons.  Spell  geographical  names  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  the  principal  mountains,  seas,  rivers,  bays,  and  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  cities  in  the  world.  This  exercise 
should  be  connnected  with  topical  geography. 
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Writing. — Payson  &  Dunton's  Copy  Books. 

Drawing. — Lessons  as  arranged  by  the  drawing  teacher. 

Arithmetic.  —  Robinson's  Practical,  completed,  omitting  in 
schools  for  girls,  and  for  girls  in  mixed  schools,  paragraphs  270 
to  291,  302  to  306,  325  to  351,  396  to  406,  429  to,  and  including, 
promiscuous  examples.  Principles  and  operations  reviewed  by 
slate  and  blackboard  drill  exercises.  Not  more  than  five  prob- 
lems to  be  assigned  at  anyone  lesson  to  be  worked  out  of  school. 
Pupils  required  to  be  able  to  write  correctly,  promissory  notes 
with  indorsements,  and  to  make  out  bills,  orders  and  other  com- 
mon business  forms. 

Mental  Arithmetic. —Colburn's  Mental,  reviewed  and  com- 
pleted. 

History  of  the  United  States. — Anderson's  Introductory,  com- 
pleted and  reviewed.  Important  events  in  the  histoiy  of  Cali- 
fornia, taught  orally.  The  teacher  is  referred  to  Tuthill's  His- 
tory of  California. 

Physiology. — Cutter's  Elementary,  completed. 

Natural  Philosophy. — Parker's  Elementary,  completed. 

Book  Keeping. — Payson  &  Dunton's,  Single  Entry. 

Grammar. — Kerl's  Common  School,  completed  and  reviewed. 
Town's  Analysis,  completed  and  reviewed.  Extemporaneous 
composition  exercises,  once  a  wreek;  studied  composition  once  in 
two  weeks,  on  topics  assigned  by  the  teacher.  Analyze  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  applying  the  rules  of  punctuation  and  the  analysis  of 
sentences. 

Geography. — Guyot's  Intermediate,  reviewed,  last  half  year. 
Physical  Geography  of  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  re- 
viewed. 

Oral  Instruction. — Metals  and  Minerals. — Brief  review  of  the 
list  in  the  Second  and  Third  Grades,  using  specimens  from  the 
cabinet:  ores  of  silver,  copper,  and  cpaicksilver,  and  such  other 
cabinet  specimens  as  the  teacher  may  choose  to  take.  Brief  re- 
view exercises  in  geometrical  solids,  form,  abbreviations,  and 
color,  as  taught  in  the  lower  grades.  Outline  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  General  Geography  of -the  world  by 
topics,  taking  up  the  principal  mountain  systems  and  river 
systems,  plains  and  plateaus;  the  most  important  mineral  and 
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vegetable  products  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world;  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  the  great  commercial  countries;  principal 
commercial  cifies  and  manufacturing  cities  of  the  world.  Pecu- 
liar animals  and  products  of  the  several  zones.  Pupils  should 
be  taught  to  spell  the  principal  geographical  names  in  the  world, 
by  writing  them  in  an  exercise  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 
Give  short  lessons  on  the  different  forms  of  government,  and 
teach  the  names  of  the  principal  rulers  in  the  world. 

General  Directions. — Written  examination,  once  a  week,  on 
some  study  of  the  course,  the  results  to  be  credited  in  the  monthly 
reports  of  the  pupils.  Declamations  and  Readings  at  least  once 
a  month,  and  weekly,  at  the  option  of  the  teacher. 

Review  studies  of  the  lower  grades. 


Ein;  \  t  a  . 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Superintendent  from  the  city  during  the  prin'ing  of  most  of  this 
report,  the  following  mistakes  were  overlooked  :  — 

Page  5— Audited  demands  for  the  third  quarter  "$84,439  32"  should  r.  I  I  "$84,348  32." 

Page  10,  line  3-"  $76,324  55"  read  "  $76,316  86." 

Page  13,  lines  8,  12  and  14— insert  commas  after  the  word  "rooms." 

Page  15,  line  22—"  Davidson  **  read  "  Doviwidero." 

Page  16,  line  17— "commonwealth  "  read  "Common wealth." 

Page  25,  line  14— insert  a  comma  after  "San  l'rancisco." 

Page  28,  line  26— "completely  "  read  "carefully." 

Page  31—  "NiniamaR.  McLano  "  read  "Xiniana  R.  MeLane." 

Page  39,  line  9— insert  a  comma  after  "  nnder.standingly." 

Page  47,  line  24— "newest"  read  "most."  On  the  .same  page  the  names  of  Committees  should 
commence  with  capital  letters. 

Page  48,  line  9— insert  "  180  "  after  the  word  "  of." 

Page  52,  line  20— omit  comma  after  the  word  "  pressure." 

Page  53,  line  7— "are  "  read  "is." 

Page  54,  line  35— omit  the  word3  "  of  the  past." 


